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PREPACE. 


The  peculiar  geographical  position  of  the  British 
Isles  renders  them  t]ie  resort,  either  permanent  oi 
temporary,  of  a  large  number  of  Birds:  amongst 
which  are  many  periodical  visitors  both  from  high 
latitudes,  driven  southwards  in  winter  by  the  severity 
of  the  cold  ;  and  from  Africa,  whence  they  fly  north- 
wards at  the  opposite  season,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
intense  lieat  of  an  intertropical  summer.  Besides 
these  periodic  sojourners,  many  species,  which  are 
properly  resident  on  the  European  Continent,  occa- 
sionally cross  the  Channel,  and  make  their  appearance 
amongst  us  as  capricious  visitors ;  but,  whether  led 
hither  by  choice,  or  driven  by  stress  of  weather,  it 
is  impossible  to  determine.  Instances  also  occur, 
but  at  rare  intervals,  of  solitary  specimens,  which  are 
undoubtedly  of  American  origin. 

It  is  possible  that  some  of  these  may  have  been 
transported  as  captives,  and  may  have  escaped  from 
confinement;  or  they  may  have  been  introduced 
and  intentionally  set  at  liberty.     However  this  may 
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be,  the  consequence  is,  that  the  catalogue  of  British 
Birds  is  constantly  receiving  additions,  though  it  is 
by  no  means  clear  that  every  bird  admitted  into 
the  list  has  a  right  to  be  considered  fercc  naUircc, 

The  publication  of  Tarreirs  admirable  History  of 
British  Birds,  in  1837-1843,  naturally  attracted  the 
attention  of  Ornithologists,  and  the  interval  which 
elapsed  between  the  first  and  second  editions  of  that 
work,  enabled  the  author  to  collect  information  which 
had  been  for  many  years  in  the  possession  of  private 
individuals  only.  This  source  of  information  was  of 
course  exhausted  at  the  publication  of  the  second 
edition  in  1845,  and  the  birds  subsequently  added 
to  the  catalogue  must  be  looked  upon  with  more 
than  ordinary  suspicion,  for  several  reasons ;  one  of 
which,  the  very  high  price  now  given  for  rarities, 
must  not  be  lost  sight  of. 

The  present  volume  contains  an  account,  more  or 
less  detailed,  of  all  the  birds  figured  in  the  second 
edition  of  Yarrell,  as  well  as  of  some  few  which 
have  been  observed  since  the  date  of  that  publi- 
cation. And  in  order  that  the  reader  may  be 
presented  with  a  catalogue  completed  up  to  the 
present  date,  June,  1862,  of  all  birds  having  any 
claim  to  be  considered  British,  the  following  sup- 
plemental list  is  added,  specifying  the  names  of 
recently  observed  birds  not  described  in  the  body 
of  the  work,  the  seasons  and  places  of  their  appear- 
ance, and  references  to  the  works  which  contain  a 
detailed  account  of  their  capture  and  history. 
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The  American  Mottled  Owl,  Strix  Asto.  Yorkshire  spring. 
Second  Supplement  to  Yarrellj  p.  3. 

The  American  White- winged  Crossbill,  Loxia  leucoptera  of 
American  authors.  Picked  tip  dead  in  Devonshire,  aiitnmn. 
Ihid,  p.  22. 

The  Belted  Kingfisher,  Alccdo  Alcyon  (American).  Meath  and 
Wicklow,  autumn.     Ihid.  p.  29. 

The  Red-necked  Goatsucker,  Caprimulgus  nificollis  (American). 
Northumberland,  autumn.     Zoologist^  p.  7,936. 

The  Downy  Woodpecker,  Picus  pubescens  (American).  Dorset, 
winter.     Zoologist^  p.  6,444. 

The  Hairy  Woodpecker,  Picus  villosus  (American).  Yorkshire, 
winter.     Zoologist^  pp.  2,496,  2,527. 

The  Sand  Grouse,  Syrrhaptes  paradoxus  (Asiatic).  Wales,  sum- 
mer ;  and  Norfolk,  autumn.     Zoologist^  pp.  6,728,  6,764. 

Macqueen*s  Bustard,  Otis  Macqu^eeni  (Asiatic).  Lincolnshire, 
antnmn.     Yarrdly  Supplement,  p.  33. 

Esquimaux  Curlew,  Numenius  borealis  (American).  Kincardine- 
shire, autumn.     Ibid.  p.  36. 

Bartram's  Sandpiper,  Totantis  Bartramii  (American).  Warwick- 
shire and  Cambridgeshire,  winter.     Ibid.  p.  40. 

The  Yellow-shanked  Sandpiper,  Totanus  flavipcs  (American). 
Lincolnshire,  winter.  Tarrell,  Supplement^  p.  45.  Zoologist^ 
p.  5,958. 

The  Little  Peep  Sandpiper,  Tringa  pusilla  (American),  Cornwall, 
Ibid.  p.  4,296. 

Paget's  Pochard,  Fuligula  ferinoides  (American).  Norfolk, 
winter.     Ibid.  p.  1,778. 

The  Membranaceous  Duck,  Malacorhymchus  memhrancLeeus 
(Australian),  Ireland.     Jbid,  p.  4,218. 

If  the   above  additions  be   allowed,  the  number 
of  British  Birds  will  be: — 

Resident  all  the  year 140 

Summer  visitors 63 

Winter  visitors 48 

Capricious  visitors 110 

Total    .     .     361 
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The  Author  begs  expressly  to  disclaim  all  idea  of 
proposing  the  present  volume  as  a  substitute  for  the 
comprehensive  work  of  Yarrell  referred  to  above, 
which  must  always  remain  the  indispensable  book 
of  reference  for  the  British  Ornithologist.  Yet  he 
does  venture  to  hope  that  he  has  provided  the  lover 
of  nature  with  a  pleasant  companion  in  his  country 
walks,  and  the  young  Ornithologist  with  a  Manual 
which  will  supply  his  present  need  and  prepare  liim 
for  the  study  of  more  important  works. 

The  student  who  wishes  to  discover  the  name  of 
any  bird,  of  which  a  specimen  happens  to  be  in  liis 
possession,  is  recommended  to  compare  it,  first  with 
the  characters  given  in  the  Synopsis  of  Gi:nera, 
and  then  to  determine  the  species  by  reference  to  the 
description  in  small  type  which  he  will  find  at  the 
head  of  each  chapter. 
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SYSTEMATIC  ARRANGEMENT 

OF 

THE    GENERA  OF   BRITISH    BIRDS. 


Class.    A  VES. 
Order  I.     ACCTPITRES. 

(Birds  op  Prey.) 

Beak  strong,  crooked,  with  the  point  acute  and  ciirying  down* 
ward,  and  the  edges  sharp ;  the  base  enveloped  in  a  naked  skin 
(called  the  cere)  in  which  the  nostrils  are  placed  ;  feet  muscular  ; 
toes  armed  with  powerful  talons,  long,  curved  and  pointed,  of  which 
those  of  the  hmd  and  innermost  toes  are  the  strongest ;  wins^ 
adapted  for  vigorous,  lofty,  and  long-sustained  flight 

Family  I.     Vulturida 

(vultures.) 

Beak  somewhat  lengthened,  upper  mandible  nearly  straight, 
curved  at  the  point  only ;  head  ana  neck  in  a  greater  or  less  degree 
naked,  or  clothed  only  with  a  thin  down ;  talons  comparatively 
weak.     Food,  exclusively  the  flesh  of  dead  animals. 

Genus  1.  Vultur  (Vulture).  Beak  robust,  its  base  covered 
with  a  cere ;  head  and  neck  naked  or  downy  ;  nostrils  at  the  base 
of  the  beak,  oblique  ;  feet  very  strong ;  wings  long,  first  quill  short, 
fourth  the  longest.  Page  1. 

2.  NfioPHRON  (Vulture).  Beak  slender,  long,  its  base  and  more 
than  its  lower  half  covered  with  a  cere  ;  head  and  neck  partly  bare 
of  feathers  ;  nostrils  near  the  middle  of  the  beak,  longitudinal ;  feet 
moderately  strong ;  wings  long,  the  third  quill  the  longest. 

Page  3. 
Family  II.     Falconidjl 

(falcons.) 

Beak  hooked,  generallv  furnished  with  a  sharp  projection  or  tooth 
on  each  side ;  head  whollv  clothed  with  feathei-s,  except  the  cere  : 
nostrils  more  or  less  rounded,  and  pierced  in  the  sides  of  the  cere  ; 
feet  strong,  and  armed  with  curved,  retractile,  sharp  talons.  Food, 
living  animals,  insects,  and  carrion. 

Sub-Family  I.     Aquilince. 

Beak  stout,  convex  or  slightly  angular  above,  straiglit  at  tbo 
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base,  much  hooked  at  the  tip ;  cere  bristly ;  nostrils  rounded  or 
oval ;  wings  long. 

3.  A'qitila  (Eai^le).  Upper  mandible  with  the  cutting  edge 
nei^ly  straight ;  tarsi  feathered  to  the  toes ;  claws  unequal,  grooved 
beneath  ;  wings  with  the  fourth  primary  longest.  Pcugt  4. 

4.  HALiAJfeTUS.  Beak  very  long  ;  edges  of  the  upper  mandible 
slightly  prominent  near  the  hook ;  tarsi  half-featnered  ;  claws 
unequal,  grooved  beneath  ;  wings  with  the  fourth  primary  longest ; 
nostrils  transverse.  Pag^  8. 

6.  PANDfON  (Osprey).  Beak  short,  cutting  edges  of  the  upx)er 
mandible  nearly  straight ;  tarsi  naked  ;  outer  toe  reversible  ;  claws 
equal,  rounded  beneath  ;   wings  with  the  second  primary  longest. 

Pagt  10. 

Sub-Family  II.     Fatcontna:. 

Beak  short,  strong,  curved  from  the  base ;  upper  mandible 
strongly  toothed,  lower  notched  ;  nostrils  round ;  tarsi  strong  and 
short ;  wings  long  and  pointed,  with  the  second  primary  longest, 
the  first  and  third  equal  in  length  and  having  the  inner  web 
notched  near  the  extremity. 

6.  Falco  (Falcons,  Merlin,  Hobby,  and  Kestril).  Characters 
given  above.  Page  18. 

Sub-Family  III.     Acdpitrina;. 

Beak  short,  strong,  curved  from  the  base  ;  edge  of  the  upper 
mandible  with  a  prominent  festoon  beyond  the  middle  ;  nostrils 
oval ;  wings  rounded,  short,  reaching  only  to  the  middle  of  the 
tail ;  mid(Oe  toe  much  the  longest. 

7.  AsTUR  (Goshawk).  Tarsi  moderate,  rather  robust ;  fourth 
primary  the  longest.  Page  26. 

8.  Accf  PITER  (Sparrowhawk).  Tarsi  long  and  slender ;  fourth 
and  fifth  primaries  equal  in  length  and  the  longest  Page  27. 

Sub-Family  IV.    MUvince, 

Beak  of  moderate  length,  slightly  curved  from  the  base,  upper 
mandible  with  a  slight  festoon ;  nostrils  oval,  oblique  ;  wings  long ; 
tail  long  and  forked. 

9.  MiLVUS  (Kite).  Tarsi  feathered  a  little  below  the  knee ; 
fourth  primary  the  longest.  Page  31. 

10.  Naxtcl^kits  (Swallow-tailed  Kite).  Tarsi  vctt  short,  feathered 
half-way  in  front ;  second  primary  longest,  second  and  third  with 
the  inner  web  notched  towards  the  tip.  Page  33 

Sub-Family  V.     BtUeoniiuz, 

Beak  rather  small  and  weak,  bending  from  the  base ;  cutting 
edge  of  the  upper  mandible  nearly  straight,  or  but  slightly 
festooned  ;  cere  largo  ;  nostrils  oval  ;  wings  long ;  the  first  four 
feathers  deeply  notched  on  their  inner  webs  ;  tail  not  forked* 
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11.  BuTEO  (BuTzard).  Lore  without  feathers ;  tarsi  short 
and  strong,  naked  or  feathered ;  wings  large,  the  fourth  primary 
the  longest.  Page  M, 

12.  Pernis  (Honey  Buzzard).  Lore  covered  with  small  scale- 
like feathers ;  tarsi  moderate,  half-feathered  ;  wings  large,  third 
and  fourth  qnill -feathers  the  longest.  Poige  87. 

13.  Circus  (Marsh  Harrier).  Head  surrounded  by  a  circle  of 
feathers  ;  tarsi  long  and  slender,  feathered  a  little  below  the  joint ; 
wings  long,  third  and  fourth  primaries  the  longest;  tail  long^ 
■omewhat  rounded.  Page  89. 

Family  III.     SxRioiDiK. 

OWLS.) 

Head  large,  feathered  ;  eyes  large,  dilated  and  projecting,  each 
surrounded  oy  a  concave  disk  formed  of  stiff  diverging  fcathen, 
concealing  the  cere  and  nostrils ;  cars  large,  and  of  elaborate 
construction  ;  plumage  lax  and  downy,  adapted  for  slow  and  quiet 
flight.     Food,  small  quadrupeds,  birds,  and  insects. 

Sub- Family  I.     Buhonince. 

Beak  strong,  curved  from  the  base ;  head  furnished  with  two 
tufts  of  feathers  {egrets)^  nostrils  in  the  cere,  rounded  or  oval ; 
facial  disk  small  and  incomplete  ;  ears  small,  and  without  an 
operculum. 

14.  Bubo  (Eaclc  Owl).  Wings  rather  short,  third  and  fourth 
primaries  generally  the  longest ;  legs  robust,  feathered  to  the 
claws.  Page  48. 

15.  Scops  (Scops  Eared  Owl).  Wings  long,  reaching  to  the  end 
of  the  tail,  the  third  primary  generally  the  longest ;  legs  rather 
long,  feathered  to  the  junction  of  the  toes,  which  ai-e  naked. 

Page  45. 
Sub -Family  11.     Symiiiuz. 

Beak  bending  from  the  base  ;  egrets  more  or  less  conspicuous  or 
wanting  ;  facial  disk  complete ;  ears  large,  covered  by  an  operculum  ; 
legs  feathered  to  the  claws. 

16.  Otus  (Eared  Owls).  Nostrils  oval,  oblique ;  egrets  more 
or  less  elongated  ;  wings  long,  second  primary  the  longest. 

Page  47. 

17.  Sf  RNIUM  (Tawny  Owl).  Kostrils  round  ;  egrets  wanting ; 
wings  short  and  rounded  ;  fourth  primary  longest  Page  55. 

Sub-Family  III.     StriginoB. 

Beak  somewhat  elongated,  bending  at  the  top  only ;  egrets 
wanting ;  nostrils  oval,  oblique  ;  faciu.  disk  large  and  complete ; 
ears  large,  covered  by  an  operculum;  wings  long,  the  second 
primary  longest ;  tarsi  long,  feathered  to  the  toes,  which  are 
strangely  furnished  with  hair-like  feathers  ;  claws  long,  the  middle 
one  serrated  beneath. 

18.  Strix  (White  Owl).     Characters  given  above.         Page  51. 
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Sub-Family  IV.     Sumince, 

Beuk  curved  from  the  base  ;  egrets  wanting  ;  cere  small ;  nostril« 
oval :  facial  disk  small  and  incomplete  ;  loi(s  and  toes  covered  with 
feathers. 

19.  SuRKiA  (Snowy  and  Hawk  Owls).  Elar  small;  wings 
moderate,  third  primary  longest.  Pag^  57. 

20.  NocTUA  (Little  and  Tengmalm's  Owls).  Ear  large  ;  winga 
large,  third  and  fourth  quill-feathers  nearly  equal  in  length, 

Pa^  69. 

Order  IL     FASSEMES,* 
(PsROHiNO  Birds.) 

Bill  various  ;  feet  adapted  for  perching  on  trees  or  on  the  ground 
(not  for  grasping,  wading,  or  swimming) ;  toos  four,  all  in  the  same 
plane,  three  before  and  one  behind  ;  claws  slender,  curved,  and 
acute.  Food,  various ;  that  of  the  nestlings,  perhaps  in  all  instances, 
soft  insects. 

Tribe  I.    DENTIROSTRES.t 

Bill  with  the  upper  mandible  notched  on  eiich  side  near  the  tip ; 
feet  generally  aleniler. 

Family  I.     Lanida 

(shrikes.) 

Bill  strong,  arched,  and  hooked,  the  upper  mandible  strongly 
notched  after  the  manner  of  the  Falconidjb  ;  claws  adapted  fox 
capturing  insects  and  even  small  birds. 

21.  Lanius  (Shrike,  or  Butcher  Bird).  Bill  short,  flattened 
vertically  (compressed)  at  the  sides ;  gape  furnished  with  bristly 
feathers  directed  forwai'ds ;  wings  with  the  first  three  primaries 
graduated,  the  third  and  fourth  ^ing  the  longest.  Page  61. 

Family  II.     Muscicapida 

(PLYOATOHERS. ) 

Bill  broad,  flattened  horizontally  (depressed),  slightly  toothed, 
and  adapted  for  capturing  small  flying  insects ;  feet  for  the  most 
part  feeble.:}: 

22.  MnsclcAPA  (Flycatcher).  Bill  moderate,  somewhat  tri 
angular,  depressed  at  the  base,  compi*essed  towards  the  tip,  which 
is  slightly  curved  downwards ;  gape  armed  with  stiff  bristles ; 
tarsus  equal  to  or  longer  than  the  middle  toe  ;  side  toes  of  equal 
length  ;  wings  with  the  first  primary  very  short,  and  the  third  and 
fourth  longest.  P<ige  67. 

*  See  "Gosae'8  Natural  History,  Birds,"  p.  28.  (S.P.O.K.) 
f  Ibid.  p.  76.  I  Ibid.  p.  101. 
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Family  III.     Merulida 

\THRn8HE8.) 

Bill  OS  long  as  the  head,  compressed  at  the  sides ;  upper  mandible 
arched  to  the  tip,  which  is  not  abraptly  hooked,  notch  well  marked, 
bat  not  accompanied  by  a  tooth ;  ^pe  famished  with  bristles ;  feet 
long,  with  curved  clawA.     Food — msects,  snails,  and  fruits. 

23.  CiNOLxra  (Dipper).  Bill  moderate,  straight,  compressed, 
rounded  at  the  tip  ;  upper  mandible  slightly  notched,  bending  over 
the  lower  one ;  nostrils  basal,  lateral,  lon^tudinal,  partly  covered 
by  a  membrane  ;  tarsus  longer  than  the  middle  toe  ;  wings  and  tail 
short ;  first  primary  very  short,  second  shorter  than  the  third  and 
(barth,  wliicn  are  tne  longest.  Page  71. 

24.  TuRDUS  (Thrush,  Blackbird,  &c)     Bill  moderate,   com- 

I>Te8sed  at  the  point ;  upper  mandible  notched,  bending  over  the 
ower  one ;  gape  fumisned  with  a  fow  bristles ;  nos&ls  basal« 
lateral,  ovsJ,  peutly  covered  by  a  naked  membrane ;  tarsus  longer 
than  the  middle  toe  ;  wings  and  tail  moderate  ;  first  primanr  very 
«hort  or  almost  abortive,  second  shorter  than  the  third  or  murtli, 
which  are  the  longest  Page  78. 

25.  ORfoLUS  (Oriole).  Bill  an  elongated  cone,  depressed  at  the 
ba»e ;  upper  mandible  keeled  above,  notcned  near  the  point,  bending 
over  the  lower  one ;  nostrils  basal,  lateral,  naked,  pierced  horizontally 
in  a  large  membrane  ;  tarsus  not  longer  than  the  middle  toe  ;  wings 
moderate  ;  first  primary  very  short,  second  shorter  than  the  third, 
which  is  the  longest  Page  90. 

26.  Petrocinola  (Rock  Thrush).  Bill  stout,  straight,  the 
ridge  carved  towards  the  point ;  nostrils  basal,  round,  partly  covered 
WiuL  bristles ;  wings  moaerate  ;  first  primary  very  snort,  second  a 
little  shorter  than  the  third,  which  is  the  longest ;  tail  feathers 
eqaal  in  length.  Page  92. 

Family  IV.    Sylviada 

(warblers.) 

Bill  slender,  tapering  to  a  point,  both  of  the  mandibles  having 
in  most  cases  the  vertical  outline  slightly  arched,  and  the  latertd 
outline  sli^tly  incurved  ;  upper  mandible  notched  near  the  tip. 
Small  and  delicately  formed  birds,  most  of  which  are  migratoxV, 
frequenting  in  summer  groves  and  woods,  and  feeding  principally 
on  small  insects,  which  they  collect  among  herbage,  on  the  Dark 
of  trees,  or  on  the  ground.  As  their  name  denotes,  the  majority 
are  musical. 

27.  Accentor  (Hedge  Sparrow).  Bill  of  moderate  length, 
strong,  straight,  tapering  to  a  fine  point ;  edges  of  both  mandibles 
compressed  and  bent  inwards,  the  upper  notched  near  the  tip; 
nostrils  naked,  basal,  pierced  in  a  large  membrane ;  feet  strong ; 
claw  of  the  binder  toe  longest,  and  most  curved ;  first  primary 
almost  obsolete,  the  second  nearly  equal  to  the  third,  whicn  is  the 
longest  Pag*  dS. 
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28.  Erythaca  (Kedbraut).  Bill  nther  strong  as  bitMid  u  it  ii 
high  at  the  base,  where  it  is  demand,  alightlj  compreaaed  towarda 
the  tip :  upper  mandible  bitiaing  orer  the  lower  and  notched  ; 
nostrils  baal,  oval,  pierced  in  a  membrane,  partly  hid  by  bristles 
direrynng  from  the  g^w  ;  first  primary  half  aa  long  aa  the  second, 
filth  the  longest ;  tiul  ali^tly  forked.  Paq^  95. 

S9.  PH<K2ncuEA  (Bhie-throated  Warbler^.  Bill  slender,  nearly 
straight,  as  broad  as  hi^  at  the  base,  compressed,  notched,  and 
aU^tly  bending  towards  the  point ;  nostrils  basal,  oral,  pierced  ii. 
a  membrane ;  |i^pe  nearly  smooth  ;  first  primary  very  short,  fourth 
the  longwt ;  tail  even,  the  feathers  mostly  reddish.  Pag^  98. 

30.  SaxIoola  (ChaU  and  Wheatear).  Beak  straight,  slender, 
the  base  rather  broader  than  hi^  advancing  on  the  forehead, 
compreaaed  towards  the  point ;  upper  mandible  keeled,  curved,  and 
notcned  ;  gape  surrounded  by  a  few  bristles  ;  nostrils  basal,  lateiml, 
oval,  half  closed  by  a  membrane  ;  first  primary  half  as  long  as  the 
second,  which  is  shorter  than  the  thin^  third  and  fourth  longest ; 
tarns  rather  long  ;  claw  of  the  hind  toe  short,  strong,  and  curved. 

Po^slOS. 

81.  Salicakia  (Grasshopper,  Sedge,  and  Reed,  Warblers).  Bill 
straight,  very  slender,  broader  than  high  at  the  base,  dightly 
compressed  towards  the  tip  ;  upper  mandible  with  an  elevated 
lidge,  notched  and  slightly  bent ;  gape  with  long  diverging  bristles  ; 
nostrils  basal,  lateral,  ovu,  exposed  ;  first  primary-  nearly  abortive, 
third  longest ;  tail  wedge-shaped,  rounded  at  the  tip  ;  claw  of  the 
niiui  toe  longest  Pagt  110. 

32.  Philomela  (Nigntingale).  Bill  rather  stout,  straight, 
as  broad  as  hi^  at  the  rase  ;  upper  mandible  slightly  bent  over  at 
the  tip  ;  gape  with  a  few  short  bristles  ;  nostnls  basal,  round, 
pierced  in  a  membrane  ;  first  primary  very  short,  second  and  fifth 
equal  in  length,  tnird  and  fourth  longest ;  tail  somewhat  rounded  ; 
tarsus  elongated.  Pagt  120. 

33.  CURRUCA  (Blackcap,  Whitethroat,  &c).  Bill  rather  stout, 
short,  broader  than  hi^h  at  the  base,  slightly  curved  at  the  point 
and  notched ;  gape  with  a  few  hairs ;  nostnls  basal,  lateral,  oval, 
exposed ;  first  primary  very  short,  second  longer  than  the  fifth, 
third  longest ;  tail  slightly  forked  ;  tarsus  moderate.        Pagt  125. 

84.  SvLVf  A  (Warblers).  Bill  very  slender,  broader  than  high  at 
the  base,  slightly  notched  ;  gape  with  a  few  longi&h  bristles ;  nostrils 
tiasal,  lateral,  oval  ;  first  primary  very  short,  fourth  and  third 
longest ;  tail  somewhat  forked  ;  tarsus  longer  than  the  middle  toe, 

Pa^l38. 

85.  Melizophilus  (Bartford  Waibler).  Beak  slender,  short  ; 
upper  mandible  slightly  arched  from  the  base,  with  the  tip  finely 
notched,  lower  straight,  shorter  than  the  upper,  and  shuttiii«; 
within  it,  edges  of  both  bent  inwards  about  the  middle  ;  gape  with 
a  few  hairs ;  nostrils  basal,  lateral,  cleft  longitudinally ;  wings 
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■hort ;  first  primary  very  small,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  uearly  eaual 
and  th«  longest ;  tail  long,  wedge-shaped ;  tarsus  stout,  longer  uiao 
the  middle  toe.  Page  140. 

80.  R^FLUS  (Goldcrest).  Bill  very  slender,  awl-shaped, 
straight,  compressed ;  cutting  edges  bent  inwards  about  the  middle  ; 
nostrils  partly  concealed  by  small  oristly  feathers,  directed  forwards  ; 
first  primary  very  short,  second  much  shorter  than  the  third,  fourth 
and  nfth  longest ;  tail  moderate  ;  tarsus  slender,  rather  long. 

Page  142. 

Family  V.     Pa&idje. 

(tits.) 

Bill  short,  straight,  conical,  sharp-pointed,  destitute  of  a  notch  ; 
nostrils  basal,  concealed  by  reflectea  bristly  hairs.  Sitiall  birds, 
remarkable  for  their  activity,  not  highly  gifted  with  musical  power, 
eonstantly  flitting  and  climbing  aoout  trees  and  bushes,  whic^ 
they  examine  for  small  insects,  suspending  themselves  in  all 
attitudes,  feeding  also  on  grains  and  fruits,  and  not  sparing  small 
birds  when  they  are  able  to  overpower  them. 

87.  Parus  (Tit).  BUI  strong,  slightly  compressed ;  first  primary 
short,  second  shorter  than  the  third,  fourth  and  fifth  longest ;  hind 
claw  strongest  and  most  hooked  ;  tarsus  robust.  Pa>gc  145. 

88.  Calamophilus  (Bearded  Tit).  Upi)nr  mandible  curved  at 
the  tip  and  bending  over  the  lower  one,  which  is  uearly  straight ; 
first  primary  exceedingly  shoit,  fourth  and  fifth  longest ;  tail  very 
lo«g,  wedge-shaped,  gi-aduated.  Page  158. 

Family  VI.    Ampelid^ 

(OHATTEREBS.) 

Beak  stout, .  approaching,  especially  in  the  form  of  the  lower 
mandible,  to  that  of  the  Conirostres  ;  the  upper  mandible  is 
however  somewhat  broad  at  the  base,  fiat,  witli  the  upper  edge 
more  or  less  angular  and  ridged,  and  the  tip  distinctly  notched. 
Feet  usually  stout,  with  the  outer  toe  united  to  tlie  middle  one  as 
far  as,  or  beyond  the  first  joint.  They  feed  principally  on  berries 
and  other  soft  fruits,  occasionaUy  also  on  insects. 

89.  BoMBYCiLLA  (Waxwing).  Bill  as  above;  nostrils  oval, 
eoncealed  by  small  feathers  dii*octed  forwards;  wings  long  and 
pointed  ;  first  and  second  piimaries  longest,  some  of  the  secondaries 
and  tertials  terminating  in  wax-like  pi-olongations  of  their  shafts. 

Page  160. 

Family  VII.     Motaoillidjc 

(WAGTAILS.) 

Bill  Klender,  angular  between  the  nostrils ;  the  upper  mandible 
notche«i  ;  wings  with  one  of  the  scapulars  as  long  as  the  closed 
wing,  imparting  a  resemblance  to  the  Waders  ;  tail  long,  cc  ustautly 
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kept  in  vertical  motion  ;  legs  long,  and  thus  adapted  for  ninning 
into  sliallow  water  or  in  mud,  in  pursuit  of  insects,  which  constitute 
tiieir  food,  being  either  caught  on  the  wing,  or  picked  up  from  the 
ground. 

40.  MoTAciLLA  (Wagtail).  Cutting  edges  of  both  mandibles 
slightly  compressed  inwards ;  nostrils  basal,  oval,  partly  concealed 
by  a  naked  membrane ;  first  primary  abortive,  second  and  third 
nearly  equal  and  longest ;  one  of  the  scapulars  as  long  as  the 

auills  ;  tail  long,  near^  even  at  the  end ;  tarsus  much  longer  than 
he  middle  toe.  Page  162. 

Family  VIII.    Anthidjs. 

(pipits.) 

Bill  and  nostrils  very  much  as  in  the  preceding  family ;  two  of 
the  scapulars  as  long  as  the  closed  wing ;  first  primary  abortive, 
aecond  shorter  than  the  third  and  fourth,  which  are  Uie  longest ; 
hind  daw  very  Ions.  The  birds  of  this  family  are  closely  allied  with 
the  Ijarks,  from  which  they  differ  in  their  slender  notched  billft ; 
and  with  the  Wagtails,  from  which  also  they  differ  in  the  colour  of 
their  plumage  and  their  habit  of  singing  while  on  the  wing.  They 
walk  and  run  on  the  ground  without  hopping,  and  feed  on  insects 
and  small  worms. 

41.  Anthus  (Pipit).     Characters  given  above.  Page  171. 

Tribe  II.    CONIROSTRES. 

(habd-billed  birds.) 

Bill  thick  and  very  strong,  more  or  less  conical  in  form,  and  in 
general  destitute  of  any  notch  at  the  tip ;  feet  robust,  formed 
rather  for  perching  than  walking  (though  many  genera  walk  on  the 
ground  habitually).  Food  principally  seeds  and  grain,  to  which 
many  kinds  add  birds  and  insects.  The  nestlings  of  nearly  all  are 
fed  mainly  on  insects. 

Family  I.    Alaudida. 

(labks.) 

Bill  forming  an  elongated  cone  ;  mandibles  of  equal  length,  the 
upper  convex,  slightly  curved ;  nostrils  at  the  base  of  the  bm,  oval, 
partly  covered  by  small  feathers  directed  forwards  ;  feathers  of  the 
Lead  capable  of  being  erected  so  as  to  form  a  crest ;  first  primary 
very  short,  second  shorter  than  the  third,  which  is  the  longest  in 
the  wing ;  toes  divided  to  the  base ;  hind  claw  nearly  straight, 
longer  than  the  toe.  Granivorous  birds,  frequenting  open  fields, 
anasinging  during  their  flight ;  they  nest  on  the  around,  where  also 
thev  seek  tneir  food  bv  running,  and  are  great  pmverators  (t.  e.  they 
shake  dust  into  their  feathers  instead  of  bathing). 

42.  Alauda  (Ijark).     Characters  giren  above.  Page  177. 
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Family  II.     Fringillida. 

(finches.) 

**  Remarkable  for  the  shortness,  thickness,  and  powerful  stmcture 
of  the  beak  ;  the  upper  and  lower  mandibles  are  for  the  most  part 
eaually  thick,  their  height  and  breadth  are  nearly  alike,  so  that 
wnen  the  beak  is  clawed,  it  commonly  presents  the  appearance  of  a 
abort  cone,  divided  in  the  middle  by  the  gape.  Their  food  con- 
gilts  yery  largely  of  seeds,  often  inclosed  in  woody  capsules  of 
mat  hardness,  or  the  kernels  of  stone-fruits.  At  the  season  of 
incubation  many  species  live  on  the  larvee  of  insects,  with  which 
the  young  are  almost  exclusively  fed.  This  family  consists  of 
birds  which  may  be  considered  small,  and  is  one  of  immense 
extent"* 

48.  Plectrophanes  (Lapland  and  Snow  Bunting).  Both 
mandibles  incurved  at  the  edges,  the  upper  smaller  ana  narrower 
tiian  the  under,  and  furnished  with  a  hard  bony  knob  ;  wings  long, 
first  and  secon<l  piimaiies  longest  and  nearly  equal ;  hind  claw  long, 
nearly  straight.  Page  185. 

44.  Emderiza  (Bunting).  Bill  as  in  the  last ;  wings  moderate  ; 
first  primary  shorter  than  the  second  and  third,  whicli  are  longest ; 
hind  claw  short  and  curved.  Page  188. 

45.  Fringilla  (Chaffinch  and  Brambling).  Bill  straight, 
sharp,  pointed ;  mandibles  nearly  equal ;  first  primary  a  little 
shorter  than  the  second,  much  shorter  than  the  tnird  and  fourth, 
which  are  nearly  equal  and  the  longest.  Page  196. 

46.  Passer  (Sparrow).  Bill  somewhat  arched  above ;  lower 
mandible  rather  smaller  than  the  upper ;  first  three  primaries 
longest.  Page  201. 

47.  CoccOTHRAUSTES  (Greenfinch  and  Hawfinch).  Bill  very 
thick  and  strong,  bulging  at  the  sides,  and  much  arched  above  ; 
lower  mandible  infiected  at  the  edges,  and  shutting  into  the  upper  ; 
first  and  third  primaries  scarcely  imorter  than  the  second,  whicli  is 
the  longest.  Page  206. 

48.  Cardu^lis  (Goldfinch  and  Siskin).  Bill  a  rather  elongated 
cone,  compressed  at  the  tip,  and  fine  pointed  ;  wings  long,  pointed  ; 
first  three  primaries  nearly  equal  and  the  longest ;  t£ul  slightly 
forked.  Page  211. 

49.  Ltnota  (Linnet  and  Redpole).  Bill  a  short  straight  cone, 
compressed  at  the  tip  ;  wings  long,  pointed  ;  thiixl  primary  some- 
what shorter  than  tne  first  and  second,  which  are  equal  and  the 
longest ;  tail  forked.  Page  216. 

50.  PfRRHULA  (Bullfinch).  Bill  short  and  thick,  the  sides 
tomid  ;  upper  mandible  much  arched  and  bending  over  the  lower 
one  ;  first  primary  nearly  equal  to  the  fifth,  second  a  little  shortei 
than  the  third  and  fourth,  which  are  the  longest. 

Page  222. 
•  Goam'b  Natontl  Hintoxy,  Birda,  p.  150. 

b 
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51.  LoxiA  (Crossbill).  Bill  thick  at  the  base ;  both  mandibles 
equally  curved,  hooked  at  the  tips,  and  crossing  each  other  at  the 
points^  Page  226. 

Family  III.     SxuRNiDiB. 

^STARLINGS.) 

Beak  nearly  straight,  short  at  the  base,  diminishing  regularly  to 
a  sharp  point,  which  is  not  distinctly  notched;  the  ridge  of  the 
upper  mandible  ascends  upon  the  forehead,  dividing  the  plumage 
or  that  part.  An  extensive  and  widely  diffused  family,  comprising 
species  for  the  most  part  above  the  average  size  of  Passerine  bii-ds 
(CoNiROSTREs),  yet  inferior  to  the  Crows.  They  are  in  genei-al  social, 
feeding  much  on  the  ground ;  their  legs  and  feet  are  robust,  their 
gait  stately,  their  plumage,  though  commonly  of  dark  coloui*s,  is 
lustrous,  %vith  reflections  of  steel-blue,  purple,  or  green.  ♦ 

52.  AgelaYus  (Red- winged  Starling).  "  Bill  shorter  than  the 
head,  stout,  straight,  conical,  ta])ering  to  an  acute  point.  Nostiils 
basal,  oval,  with  a  small  operculum.  Wings  of  moderate  length, 
with  the  outer  four  quill-feathors  nearly  equal.  Tail  rather  long, 
rounded.     Legs  and  feet  strong. " — Yarrdl.  Pagt2Z%. 

53.  Sturnus  (Starling).  Bill  straight,  forming  an  elongated 
cone,  depressed,  broad  at  the  base,  bluntish ;  upper  mandible 
broader  than  the  lower;  nostrils  at  the  base  of  the  bill,  partly 
closed  by  an  arched  membrane;  wings  long;  lii-st  primary  very 
short,  second  longest.  Pa^e  233. 

54.  Pastor  (Pastor).  Bill  slightly  arched,  forniiug  an  elon- 
gated cone,  compressed;  nostrils  at  the  base  of  the  bill  partly 
covered  by  a  feathery  membrane ;  ^vings  with  the  fii-st  primary  very 
short,  second  and  third  longest.  Page  236. 

Family  IV.     Corvidje. 

(crows.) 

Beak  powerful,  more  or  less  compressed  at  the  sides ;  upper  man- 
dible more  or  less  arched  to  the  point ;  gape  nearly  straight ;  nostrils 
concealed  by  stiff  bristles.  Binls  of  nrm  and  compact  structure ; 
their  win^  long,  pointed,  and  powerful ;  their  feet  and  claws  robust. 
In  disposition  oold  and  daring,  extremely  sagacious,  easily  tamed 
and  made  familiar.  Most  of  them  have  the  power  of  imitating 
various  sounds,  but  their  natural  voices  are  hai-sh.  They  evince  a 
remarkable  propensity  for  thieving  and  hiding  brilliant  and  gaudy 
substances.     In  appetite  they  are  omnivorous. 

55.  Fr^oilus  (Chough).  Bill  longer  than  the  head,  rather 
slender,  arched  from  the  base,  and  pointed ;  nostrils  oval ;  feet 
strong,  tarsus  longer  than  the  middle  toe ;  wings  rounded,  lii-st 
primary  short,  fourth  and  fifth  the  longest ;  tail  even  at  the  end. 

Page  237. 

•  Ooiie's  Natuni  Histoiy.  Birds,  y.  143. 
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56.  CoRVUS  (Raven,  Crow,  Rook).  Bill  not  longer  than  the 
head,  strong,  straight  at  the  base,  cutting  at  the  edges,  and  curved 
towards  the  point ;  nostrils  oval ;  feet  strong,  tarsus  longer  than  the 
middle  toe ;  wings  pointed,  first  primary  moderate,  second  and  third 
shorter  than  the  fourth,  which  is  the  longest;  tail  moderate, 
rounded.  Page  239. 

57.  Pica  (Magpie).  Bill,  nostrils,  and  feet  as  in  Corvus; 
wings  short  and  rounded ;  tail  long,  graduated.  Page  259. 

58.  Garrulus  (Jay).  Bill  shorter  than  the  head,  conical ;  both 
mandibles  equally  curved,  the  upper  notched  near  the  tip ;  crown 
feathers  forming  a  crest;  wings  rounded,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth 
primaries  nearly  equal,  and  the  longest;  tarsus  longer  than  the 
middle  toe ;  tail  moderate,  slightly  rounded.  Page  268. 

59.  NuciFKAGA  (Nutcracker).  Bill  about  as  long  as  the  head, 
straight,  conical,  the  base  dilated,  and  dividing  the  feathers  of  Uie 
forehead ;  mandibles  blunt,  the  upper  somewhat  the  longer ;  nostrils 
round ;  wings  rather  long  and  pomted ;  first  primary  shorter  than 
the  second  and  third,  foiulh  longest ;  tail  nearly  even.      Page  265. 

Tribe  III.     FISSIROSTRES. 

(WIDE-GAPED   BIRDS.) 

Bill  broad,  more  or  less  flattened  horizontally,  often  hooked  at 
the  tip,  with  the  mouth  very  deeply  cleft ;  upper  mandible  not 
notched ;  feet  small  and  feeble.  Most  of  the  species  feed  on  insects, 
which  they  capture  on  the  wing,  but  one  genus  subsists  on  fishes. 
The  tropical  i-egions  aie  the  principal  home  of  the  fissirostral  birds ; 
such  species  as  reach  to  the  temperate  zone  aie,  for  the  most  part, 
migratory  visitors.* 

Family  I.     Meropid-e. 

(bee-eaters.  ) 

Bill  of  moderate  length,  slightly  curved  ;  toes  four,  three  in  front, 
one  bcliind,  the  outer  and  middle  united  ;  wings  long  and  pointed, 
the  first  primary,  for  the  most  part,  being  nearly  or  quite  as  long  as 
any  other.  Birds  of  moderate  size,  confined  to  the  eastern  hemi- 
sphere, generally  of  a  green  colour  varied  with  blue,  and  resembling 
Swallows  in  their  flight,  habits,  and  food. 

60.  Co&ACiAS  (Roller).  Bill  compressed,  straight,  with  cutting 
edges ;  upper  mandible  slightly  hooked  at  the  pomt ;  sides  of  the 
ga|)e  bristled ;  tarsus  short ;  wings  long ;  first  primary  a  little  shorter 
than  the  second,  which  is  the  longest.  Pa^e  266. 

61.  Merops  (Bee-eater).  Bill  long,  compressed,  slightly  curved, 
slender,  with  cutting  edges,  broad  at  the  base ;  upper  mandible 
keeled,  the  tip  not  hooked ;  tarsus  very  short ;  wings  long,  pointed, 
second  primary  the  longest ;  tail'  long.  Page  267. 

*  GoBse's  NatunJ  Histoiy,  Bixds,  p.  80. 
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Family  II.    Alcedtnidje. 

(kingfishers.) 

Beak  long,  stoat,  and  pointed,  with  angular  sides ;  feet  small  and 
feeble,  the  outer  and  middle  toes  nnitea  to  the  last  joint ;  wings 
rounded  and  hollow,  ill  adapted  for  protracted  ilight ;  form  robust, 
with  a  large  head  and  usually  a  short  tail.  Predatory  birds,  feeding 
on  fish,  insects,  and  even  reptiles,  birds,  and  small  quadnipeds. 
Scattered  over  the  world,  but  Australia  and  South  America  contain 
the  greatest  number  of  species. 

62.  Alo^o  (Kingfisher).  Beak  long,  straight,  quadrangular, 
sharp  ;  wings  short,  with  the  third  primary  the  longest ;  tail  very 
short.  Page  268, 

Family  III.     Hirundinid-e. 

(swallows.) 

Beak  short  but  broad,  and  more  or  less  flattened  hoiizontally ; 
mouth  very  deeply  cleft ;  feet  small  and  weak  ;  win^s  long  and 
powerful,  and  thus  adapted  for  sustaining  a  protracted  flight  in  pur- 
suit of  winged  insects,  which  form  the  sole  sustenance  of  these 
birds  ;  tail  long  and  usually  forked  ;  phimage  close,  smooth,  often 
burnished  with  a  metallic  gloss.  Migratory  birds,  spending  the 
summer  in  temperate  climates,  but  being  impatient  of  cold,  with- 
drawing in  winter  to  equatorial  regions.* 

63.  HiRUNDO  (Swallow,  Martin).  Beak  short,  flattened  hori- 
zontally, and  very  wide  at  the  base  ;  upper  mandible  keeled  and 
curved  downwards  at  the  point ;  toes  slender,  three  in  fi*ont,  one 
behind ;  claws  curved  ;  wings  long  and  pointed,  the  first  piimary 
longest  Page  271. 

64.  CfPSELUS  (Swift).  Beak  veiy  sliort,  flattened  horizontally, 
triangular ;  upper  mandible  curved  downwaixis  at  the  point ;  gape 
extending  beyond  the  eyes  ;  legs  very  short ;  toes  all  directed  for- 
wards ;  %vings  extremely  long ;  first  piimary  a  little  shorter  than 
ine  second.  Page  285. 

Family  IV.     CArRiMULOiDJL 

(GOATSUCKERS.) 

The  beak  in  this  family  resembles  that  of  the  Swallows,  but  is 
shorter  and  weaker  ;  the  gape  is  enormous,  and  its  sides  are,  for  the 
most  pait,  furnished  %vith  long  and  stift'  bristles,  which  point  for- 
wards ;  the  wings  are  long,  and  fonned  for  powerful  flight ;  the  feet 
are  small,  and  feathered  to  the  toes  ;  plumage  soft  and  downy,  and 
beautifully  mottled  with  black,  brown,  grey,  and  white ;  the  claw 
of  the  middle  toe  is  dilated  on  one  side,  and  tootlied  like  a  comb. 
Nocturnal  birds,  feeding  on  large  insects,  which  they  capture  in  their 
liight. 

*  Oosse's  Natural  History.  Birds,  p.  36. 
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65.  Caprimttlous  (Goatsucker  or  Nightjar).  Bill  very  short, 
somewhat  curved,  broad  and  flattened  at  the  base  ;  upper  mandible 
curved  downwanls  at  the  tip ;  gape  extending  beyond  the  eyes  ; 
wings  long ;  firat  primary  shoiter  than  the  second,  which  is  the 
longest  Page  288. 

Order  ni.     SCAN  SORES. 

(Climbeiis.) 

Bill  various;  feet  short,  adapted  for  climbing;  toes  four,  two 
pointing  forwai'ds,  and  two  backwards,  or  three  backwards  and  one 
lorwards. 

Family  I.     PiciDiE. 

(woodpeckers.) 

Feet  short,  but  of  unusual  strength ;  the  rigid  toes  diverge  from 
a  centre,  two  ji^inting  forwards,  and  two  backwards ;  claws  large, 
much  curved,  and  very  haid  and  sharp;  breast-bone  shallow; 
flight  weak  and  undulating. 

66.  Picus  (Woodpecker).  Beak  about  as  long  as  the  head, 
robust,  straight,  irregular,  compressed,  pointed;  tongue  lonff  and 
extensHe,  the  tip  barbed ;  nostrils  basal,  oval,  concealed  by  reflected 
bristly  feathers ;  wings  with  the  firet  primary  very  short,  fourth  and 
fifth  longest ;  tail-feathers  graduated,  stitt*,  and  pointed.    Page  292. 

67.  YuNX  (Wryneck).  Beak  shorter  than  the  liead,  straight, 
conical ;  tongue  long  and  extensile  ;  nostrils  without  bristles,  paitly 
closed  by  a  membrane ;  wings  with  the  second  primary  somewhat 
the  longest ;  tail-feathers  soft  and  flexible.  Page  299. 

Family  II.     Cekthidjb. 

(CREEPEBS.) 

Feet  with  the  toes  pointing,  three  backwards,  one  forwards,  the 
hind  one  very  long ;  claws  long,  arched,  much  compressed,  acute ; 
bill  mostly  slender,  acute ;  wings  broad  and  much  rounded ;  flight 
weak. 

68.  C^THiA  (Creeper).  Bill  rather  long,  slender,  arched; 
wings  moderate,  the  fourth  primaiy  longest;  tail  graduated,  the 
middle  feathers  the  longest,  all  rigid  and  pointed,  with  the  shafts 
projecting  beyond  the  tips.  Pa^e  302. 

69.  Troglodytes  (Wren).  Bill  slender,  slightly  curved ;  wings 
very  short,  the  fourth  and  fifth  primaries  the  longest ;  tail  shoi-t, 
the  feathers  soft  and  flexible,  rounded  at  the  extremity.    Pa^e  304. 

70.  Upupa  (Hoopoe).  Bill  longer  than  the  head,  slender, 
slightly  arched,  compre^ed ;  feathers  of'  the  head  long,  forming  a 
two-ranked  crest ;  tail  even  at  the  extremity.  Page  309. 

71.  SiTTA  (Nuthatch).  Bill  strong,  straight,  nearly  cylindrical, 
except  at  the  base,  where  it  is  broad ;  tongue  short,  pomted,  homy ; 
wings  short ;  tail  short,  the  feathera  soft  and  flexible,  even  at  tne 
extremity.  Page  81 1. 
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Family  III.     CucTJLrDJ!, 

(cuckoos.) 

Bill  moderate,  ratlier  deeply  cleft,  both  mandibles  compressed, 
and  more  or  less  curved  downwards;  nostrils  exjwsed;  wmjijs  for 
the  most  part  short,  taQ  lengthened ;  toes  four,  two  pointing  back- 
wards, and  two  forwards,  but  the  outer  liind  toe  of  each  foot  is 
capable  of  being  placed  at  right  angles  with  either  the  inner  or 
outer  front  toe.  A  tropical  family  of  birds,  many  of  which  migrate 
to  the  temperate  regions  in  summer.  Not  so  decidedly  climbers  as 
the  Woodpeckers  and  Creepers,  yet  having  great  power  of  clinging. 
T^ieir  flisht  is  feeble,  their  food  soft-bodied  insects,  varied  in  many 
cases  with  berries  and  other  fruits,  and  some  of  the  larger  species 
will  occasionally  prey  on  mice,  reptiles,  and  the  eggs  and  young  of 
birds.  Most,  pernaps  all  of  the  migratory  species,  lay  their  eggs  in 
the  nests  of  otner  birds.* 

72.  CucxTLUS  (Cuckoo).  Bill  shorter  than  the  head,  broad, 
depressed  at  the  base,  with  the  ridge  curved  and  the  sides  com- 
pressed towards  the  tip,  which  is  entire  and  acute ;  nostrils  in  a 
membranous  groove,  tne  opening  ronnded  and  exposed ;  wings 
pointed,  third  primary  longest;  tail  long,  graduated;  tai-si  very 
uiort,  feathered  below  the  heel.  Page  317. 

78.  CocoYZUS  (American  Cuckoo).  Bill  as  long  as  the  head; 
wings  short ;  tarsus  not  feathered ;  in  other  respects  resembling 
CucuLUft.  Page  325. 

Order  IV.     GALLINuE. 

(GALLINACEOUS   BIRDS.) 

Upper  mandible  vaulted ;  nostrils  pierced  in  a  Iftr^^e  membranous 
space  at  the  base  of  the  beak,  aud  covered  by  a  cartilaginous  scale  : 
toes  three  in  front,  one  behind,  sometimes  articulated  high  on  the 
tarsus  (in  the  Bustard,  wanting);  claws  stout,  short,  slightly  curved, 
bluntish. 

Family  I.     Columbid^. 
(pigeons.  ) 

Hind  toe  nearly  on  the  same  plane  with  the  others ;  bill  moderate, 
deflected  at  the  tip ;  the  upper  mandible  covered  at  the  base  with  a 
soft  membrane  ;  tarsi  without  spurs ;  tail  of  twelve  feathers. 

The  Pigeons  have  considerable  powers  of  flight,  and  perch  freely 
on  trees  or  rocks.  Their  food  consists  principally  of  grain,  seeds, 
and  the  leaves  of  herbaceous  plants.  The  yoimg  are  fed  on  a  milky 
fluid  secreted  in  the  crop  of  toe  old  birds. 

74.  Columba  (Pigeons,  Doves).  First  primary  shorter  than  the 
second,  which  is  the  longest ;  tail  even ;  side  toes  equal.    Page  326. 

75.  EcTOPiSTES  (Passenger  Pigeon).  Wings  pointed ;  two  first 
primaries  equal ;  tail  long  and  wedge-shaped ;  side  toes  unequal,  the 
inner  one  longest.  Page  840. 

•  See  Gowte's  Natural  Hi«tory,  Birds,  p.  208. 
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Family  II.     PuAHiAi^iDiE. 

(PHEASAKrS.) 

Hind  toe  placed  higher  up  than  the  others ;  tarsiiH  armed  with 
A  spur ;  tail  of  more  than  twelve  feathers ;  bill  strong ;  nostril  covered 
with  a  vaulted,  smooth,  naked,  homy  scale;  head  more  or  less 
naked. 

Birds  of  large  size,  imposing  aspect,  and  magnificent  plumage, 
held  in  great  esteem  for  the  excellence  of  their  ilesh,  and  domesti- 
cated from  the  earliest  ages.  In  this  tribe  are  included  the  Turkey, 
Peacock,  Barn-door  Fowl,  Guinea  Fowl,  and  Pheasant,  of  which 
the  last  only  is  found  in  a  pai-tially  wild  state  in  England. 

76.  Phasianus  (Pheasant).  Cheeks  naked,  adorned  with  scarlet 
papiUse ;  tail  very  long,  of  eighteen  feathers.  Pa>g6  341. 

Family  III.     Tetraonid^. 

(partridges  and  their  allies.) 

Hind  toe  placed  higher  than  the  others,  short  and  weak,  or  alto- 
gether wanting ;  tarsi  generally  spurred ;  tail  short,  of  twelve  feathers 
or  more. 

77.  Tetrao  (Black  Grouse,  Capercaillie).  Bill  strong ;  eyebrows 
naked,  adorned  with  scarlet  papillss ;  tarsi  feathered,  without  spurs ; 
front  toes  naked,  with  pectinated  margins ;  hind  toe  larger  than  the 
nail.  Page  846. 

78.  Lagopus  (Red  Grouse,  Ptarmigan).  Front  toes  feathered, 
nearly  smooth  at  the  margins ;  hind  toe  shorter  than  the  nail ;  in 
other  respects  like  the  last.  Bage  851. 

79.  Perdix  (Partridge).  Bill  strong;  orbits  naked;  tarsus 
naked,  male  with  a  knob  on  the  tarsus  behind ;  tail  of  from  fotir- 
teen  to  eighteen  feathers,  short,  bent  down.  Page  358. 

80.  Ortyx  (Virginian  Quail).  Bill  very  thick  and  strong; 
orbits  feathered ;  tarsus  unarmed ;  tail  short,  of  twelve  feathers ; 
wings  with  the  first  primary  very  short.  Page  366. 

81.  CoTURNix  (Quail).  Bill  slender;  orbits  feathered;  wings 
with  the  first  primary  longest ;  tail  very  short,  almost  concealed  by 
the  tail-coveils.  Page  366. 

82.  Hemipodius  (Hemipode).  Beak  slender,  compressed ;  nos- 
trils lateral,  very  narrow,  partly  closed  by  a  membrane ;  tarsus  rather 
long ;  hind  toe  wanting ;  tail  very  shoi*t,  hid  by  the  tail-coveils. 

Page  871. 

Family  IV.    Strxjthionidjs. 
(bustards.) 

Hind  toe  wanting ;  tai'si  unarmed ;  wings  veiy  shoit* 

83.  Otis  (Bustard).  Legs  long,  naked  above  the  knee ;  wings 
moderate ;  hind  quill  longest  Page  372. 
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Order  V.     GRALLJE. 

(Waders.  ) 

Leg  and  tarsus  long,  the  lower  portion  of  the  former  generally 
destitute  of  feathers;  laill  long  or  moderate;  toes  three  or  four, 
more  or  less  connected  by  a  membrane  at  the  base,  sometimes 
lobated. 

Adapted  by  structure  for  feeding  in  marshes,  on  the  muddy 
or  sandy  sea-shore,  or  on  the  banks  of  lakes  and  rivers.  Some, 
which  feed  on  fish,  have  imusually  long  legs  and  powerful  bills ; 
others,  owing  to  their  length  of  bill  and  legs,  are  able  to  search 
muddy  places  for  worms  and  insects,  without  clogging  their  feathers ; 
aud  others,  again,  are  decidedly  anuatic,  and  Iiave  considerable  swim- 
ming powers,  thus  approaching  tne  next  order ;  the  majority  have 
great  power  of  flight,  and  lay  their  eggs  on  the  ground. 

Family  I.     CHARADRiDiE. 

(plovers.) 

Feet  long  and  slender :  toes  short,  the  hind  one  wanting,  or  rudi- 
mentary ;  wings  long  and  pointed ;  bill  moderate. 

84.  CuRSOiiius  (Courser).  Bill  shorter  than  the  head,  depressed 
at  the  base,  slightly  curved,  pointed ;  nostrils  bai>al,  oval,  covered 
by  a  little  protuberance.  Legs  loug,  slender ;  toes  three,  very 
short,  divided  nearly  to  the  base,  inner  toe  half  the  length  of  the 
middle  one  ;  its  claw  serrated ;  claws  very  short ;  wings  moderate  ; 
first  primary  nearly  as  long  as  the  second,  which  is  the  longest  in 
the  wmg.  Paxjd  377. 

85.  (Edicn^mus  (Thick-knee).  Bill  stout,  straight,  longer 
than  the  head,  slightly  compressed  towards  the  end  ;  nostrils  in  the 
middle  of  the  bill,  narrow,  with  the  aperture  in  front,  peiTious  ; 
toes  three,  united  by  a  membrane  as  far  as  the  first  joint  ;  wings  as 
in  the  last.  Page  378. 

86.  Glar^la.  (Pratincole).  Bill  short,  convex,  compressed 
towards  the  point ;  upper  mandible  curved  throughout  half  its 
length  ;  nostrils  basal,  oblique  ;  legs  featliered  nearly  to  the  knee  ; 
tarsus  long  ;  three  toes  in  front,  one  behind,  the  latter  jointed  on 
the  tarsus  ;  wings  very  long  ;  first  primary  longest.  Page  380. 

87.  CuarXdriits  (Plover).  Bill  shorter  than  the  head,  slender, 
straight,  compressed,  somewhat  swollen  towards  the  tip  ;  nasal 
channel  reachmg  from  the  base  through  two-thirds  of  the  bill, 
covered  by  a  membrane  ;  nostrils  basal,  very  narrow ;  tarsi 
moderate,  slender  ;  toes  three,  the  outer  and  middle  connected  by 
a  short  membrane ;  wings  moderate ;  first  primary  longest.  Page,  881. 

88.  Squatarola  (Grey  Plover).  Bill  shorter  than  the  head, 
straight,  swollen  and  hard  towards  the  tip  ;  nostiils  basal,  noiTow, 
pierced  in  the  membrane  of  a  long  groove  ;  legs  slender  ;  outer  and 
middle  toe  connected  by  a  short  membrane,  hind  toe  rudimentary, 
jointed  on  the  tareus,  not  touching  the  ground  ;  wings  long,  pointed ; 
Tirst  primary  longest  Pa^t  SftO. 
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89.  Vanellus  (Lapwing).  Wings  large,  quills  broad  and 
rounded,  the  fourth  and  fifth  primaries  longest.  In  other  respects 
resembling  Squatarola.  Page  393. 

90.  Str^psilas  (Turnstone).  Bill  short,  thickest  at  the  base 
and  tapering ;  nostrils  basal,  nanow,  pervious ;  legs  moderate  ; 
three  tront  toes  connected  at  the  base  by  a  membrane,  fourth 
rudimentary,  jointed  on  the  tarsus,  touching  the  ground  with  its 
tip.  Page  395. 

91.  Caltdris  (Sanderling).  Bill  as  long  as  the  head,  slender, 
straight,  soft,  and  flexible,  dilated  towai-ds  the  end  ;  nostrils  basal, 
narrow,  pierced  in  the  long  nasal  groove  which  reaches  to  the  tip  ; 
legs  slenaer  ;  toes  three,  scarcely  connected  by  a  membrane  ;  wings 
moderate  ;  first  primary  longest.  Page  398. 

92.  Hjematopus  (Oyster  Catcher).  Bill  longer  than  the  head, 
stout,  straight,  forming  a  wedge  ;  legs  moderate,  stout ;  toes  three, 
bordered  by  a  narrow  membrane  ;  \viugs  long ;  first  primarj'  longest. 

Page  400 

Family  II.     GRUiDiE. 

(cranes.) 

Bill  strong,  straight,  elongated  ;  legs  long  ;  toes  four,  tlie  outer 
and  middle  3ightly  connected  at  the  ])ase  by  a  membrane,  third  toe 
short,  articulated  high  up  on  the  tarsus. 

98.  Grus  (Crane).  Upper  mandible  deeply  channelled  ;  nostrils 
medial ;  wings  moderate  ;  third  primary  longest.  Page  408. 

Family  III.     Ardeid^. 

(herons.) 

Bill  strong,  elongated ;  legs  loug ;  toes  four,  three  more  or  less 
nnited  at  the  base,  the  hind  one  loug,  resting  on  the  ground. 

94.  Ardea  (Heron).  Bill  a  little  longer  than  the  head,  straight, 
strong,  tapering  towards  the  tip  ;  nostrils  pierced  in  the  nasal 
groove  ;  orbits  and  base  naked  ;  middle  claw  with  the  inner  margin 
pectinated  ;  wings  ample  ;  second  and  third  primaries  longest ;  crest 
long  and  pendent ;  neck  slender,  elongated.  Page  405. 

95.  BoTAURUS  (Bittern).  Bill  scarcely  longer  than  the  head, 
much  compressed  ;  neck  thick,  clothed  in  front  with  long  and  loose 
feathers.     In  other  respects  resembling  Audea.  Page  412. 

96.  NYCTfcoRAX  (Night  Heron).  Bill  scarcely  longer  than  the 
head,  much  compressed ;  neck  rather  thick  and  short ;  crest  of 
three  very  long  tapering  feathers.  In  other  respects  resembling 
Ardea.  Page  416. 

97.  CicoNiA  (Stork).  Bill  much  longer  than  the  head,  stout, 
tapering  to  a  point ;  nostrils  near  the  base,  pierced  in  the  homy 
suDstance  of  the  bill ;  tarsi  venr  lon^  ;  claws  not  pectinated  ;  wings 
moderate,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  primaries  longest.  Page  417. 
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98.  Platal^a  (Spoonbill).  Bill  very  long,  dilated  at  the  end 
into  the  form  of  a  spoon  ;  nostrils  above.  Pagt  418. 

99.  Ibis.  Bill  very  long,  slender,  curved  downwards ;  upper 
mandible  channeled  throughout ;  wings  moderate ;  second  and 
third  primaries  longest.  Page  419. 

Family  IV.     Scolopacidjs. 

(snipes,  &c.) 

Bill  long  and  slender ;  toes  four,  the  hind  one  weak  and  elevated, 
very  rarely  wanting. 

100.  NuHENiUB  (Curlew,  Whimbrel).  Bill  much  larger  than 
the  head,  slender,  curved  downwards.  JrOLge  419. 

101.  ToTANUS  (Redshank,  Sandpiper).  Bill  moderate,  slender, 
soft  at  the  base,  solid  at  the  end  ;  both  mandibles  grooved  at  the 
base,  upper  channeled  through  half  its  length  ;  nostrils  pierced  in 
the  groove  ;  legs  long,  slender  ;  toes  four.  Page  423. 

102.  Recurvirostra  (Avocet).  Bill  very  long,  slender,  weak, 
much  curved  upwards,  pointed ;  legs  long,  slender ;  front  toes 
connected  as  far  as  the  second  joint ;  hind  toe  very  small.  Page  432. 

103.  Himantopus  (Stilt).  Bill  very  long,  slender,  straight ; 
legs  very  long  and  slender,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  tibia  naked  ; 
hind  toe  wanting.  Page  434. 

104.  LiMosA  (Godwit).  Bill  very  long,  slender,  curved  upwards, 
soft  and  flexible  throughout,  dilated  towards  the  tip,  and  blunt ; 
upper  mandible  channeled  throughout  its  whole  length  ;  nostrils 
linear,  pierced  in  the  groove,  pervious  ;  legs  long  and  slender  ;  toes 
four,  the  outer  and  middle  connected  as  far  as  the  first  joint ;  wings 
moderate  ;  first  primaiy  longest.  Page  435. 

105.  Machetes  (Ruff).  Bill  straight,  as  long  as  the  head, 
dilated  and  smooth  at  the  tip  ;  nasal  channel  reaching  nearly  to  the 
end  of  the  bill ;  nostrils  basal ;  first  and  second  primaries  longest ; 
toes  four,  the  outer  and  middle  connected  as  far  as  the  first  joint ; 
neck  of  the  male  in  spring  furnished  with  a  ruff.  Page  437. 

106.  ScoLOPAX  (Woodcock,  Snipe).  Beak  much  longer  than  the 
head,  straight,  slender,  soft,  the  tip  obtuse  and  dilated ;  both 
mandibles  channeled  for  more  than  half  their  length,  the  upper 
curving  somewhat  over  the  lower ;  nostrils  basal,  narrow,  covered 
by  a  membrane ;  legs  moderate ;  toes  four,  entirely  or  almost 
entirely  divided  ;  first  primary  longest.  Page  439. 

107.  Macroramphus  (Brown  Snipe).  Tarsi  somewhat  elon- 
gated ;  toes  four,  the  outer  connected  with  the  middle  as  far  as  the 
first  joint     In  other  respects  resembling  Scolopax.         Page  450. 

108.  Trinoa  (Sandpiper,  Knot,  Dunlin).  Bill  as  long  as  the 
head  or  a  little  longer,  straight  or  slightly  curved,  soft  and  flexible 
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throQghont,  dilated  towards  the  end ;  both  mandibles  grooved 
nearlj  to  the  tip ;  nostrils  basal,  pierced  in  tiie  groove ;  toes 
four,  the  front  toes  entirely  divided,  hind  toe  very  short ;  wings 
moderate  ;  first  primary  longest.  Page  461, 

Family  V.     RALLiDiB. 

(rails.) 

Body  compressed  vertically ;  bill  short,  stout ;  legs  rather  stout ; 
toes  four,  the  three  front  elongated,  sometimes  edged  by  a  membrane. 

109.  Crex  (Crake).  Bill  shorter  than  the  head,  thick  at  the 
base,  compressed,  pointed  ;  fix>nt  toes  entirely  divided,  not  margined  ; 
second  and  third  primaries  longest.  Page  460* 

110.  Ralltts  (Water  Rail).  Bill  longer  than  the  head,  slender, 
slightly  curved  downwards,  compressed  at  the  base,  cylindrical  at 
the  point ;  front  toes  entirely  divided,  not  margined ;  third  and 
fourtn  primaries  longest  Page  463. 

111.  GALiiNTJLA  (Moor-hen).  Bill  shorter  than  the  head,  stout, 
strai^t,  compressed  ;  upper  mandible  expanding  at  the  base  and 
fonnmg  a  dist  on  the  forehead  ;  toes  entirely  divided,  bordered  by 
a  narrow  entire  membrane.  Page  465. 

111.  FuLiCA  (Coot).  Bill  shorter  than  the  head,  straight, 
robust,  convex  above,  much  compressed ;  upper  mandible  dilated 
at  the  base,  and  forming  a  naked  patch  on  tne  forehead ;  aU  the 
toes  united  at  the  ba.He,  and  bordered  by  a  scalloped  membrane. 

Page  469. 

112.  PhAlaropus  (Phalarope).  Bill  as  long  as  the  head,  slender, 
weak,  depressed  and  blunt ;  front  toes  connected  as  far  as  the  first 
joint,  and  bordered  by  a  lobed  and  slightly  serrated  membrane ; 
hind  toe  not  bordered.  Page  471. 


Order  VL     N ATA  TO  RES. 

(Web-footed  Birds.) 

Body  flattened  horizontally ;  legs  short,  often  placed  far  behind  ; 
tarsi  compressed  ;  toes  geneitdly  four,  the  three  in  front,  and  some- 
times all  four,  more  or  less  united  by  a  membrane  (palmated). 

Family  I.    Akatid^l 

(ducks,  geese,  swans,  &c.) 

Beak  thick,  broad,  high  at  the  base,  covered  wilh  a  thin  mem- 
branous skin  and  ending  in  a  nail-like  homy  tip ;  edges  of  the 
mandibles  cut  into  thin  parallel  ridges,  or  toothed ;  wings  moderate  ; 
legs  placed  not  very  far  behind ;  feet,  four-toed,  palmated ;  hind 
toe  free,  placed  high  on  the  tarsus.  Food,  grass  and  aquatic  weeds, 
worms,  insects,  molluscs,  and  small  fish. 
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Sub-Family  I.     Anserina. 

113.  Anser  (Goose).  Bill  moderate,  narrower  in  front  than 
behind,  and  higher  than  broad  at  the  base ;  ends  of  the  lamellae 
extending  to  the  edges  of  the  mandibles,  and  appearing  like  teeth ; 
nostrils  behind  the  middle  ;  legs  moderate,  placed  not  far  from  the 
middle  of  the  body  ;  neck  moderate.  Page  473. 

114.  Cygnus  (Swan).  Bill  of  equal  breadth  throu^^hout,  fur- 
nished with  a  knob  at  the  base  ;  nostrils  medial ;  legs  snort ;  neck 
exceedingly  long.  Page  484. 

Sub-Family  II.     Anatino!. 

Bill  of  equal  width  tliroughout,  or  broader  at  the  top  than  at  the 
base,  of  about  the  same  length  as  the  head ;  legs  short,  placed  rather 
behind  the  middle  of  the  body ;  hind  toe  without  a  pendent  mem- 
brane ;  tarsi  somewhat  round. 

115.  Tadorna  (Sheldrake).  Bill  with  an  elevated  tubercle  at  the 
base,  depressed  in  the  middle  ;  nostrils  large,  pervious.      Page  490. 

116.  Anas  (Duck,  Wigeon,  Teal).  Bill  with  the  sides  parallel, 
or  dilated  towards  the  tip  ;  nostrils  small,  basal  ;  wings  rather  long, 
pointed  ;  tail  wedge-shaped  or  pointed.  Page  493. 

Sub-Family  III.     Fuligulince. 

Hind  toe  with  a  lobated  membrane  ;  tai-si  compressed. 

117.  SoMAT^RTA  (Eider  Duck).  Bill  swollen  and  elevated  at 
the  base,  extending  up  the  forehead,  where  it  is  divided  by  an 
angular  projection  of  feathers  ;  nostrils  small,  medial.        Page  508. 

118.  OiD^MiA  (Scoter).  Bill  short,  broad,  with  an  elevated 
knob  at  the  base,  the  tip  much  flattened  ;  nail  large,  flat,  obtuse, 
slightly  deflected ;  lamellae  coarse,  widely  set ;  nostrils  oval,  medial ; 
tail  short,  graduated,  acute.  Page  512. 

119.  FulIgula  (Pochard,  Scaup).  Bill  not  longer  than  the  head, 
but  slightly  elevated  at  the  base,  a  little  broader  towards  the  tip  ; 
edges  of  the  upper  mandible  inclosing  the  edges  of  the  lower  ; 
nostrils  in  the  basal  half  of  the  upper  mandible ;  wings  rather  short. 

Page  515. 

Sub-Family  IV.     Merganina, 

120.  Mergus  (Smew,  Merganser,  Goosander).  Bill  straight, 
slender,  narrow,  approaching  to  cylindrical ;  upper  mandible 
hooked  ;  edges  of  both  mandibles  armed  with  sliarp  teeth  directed 
backwards  ;  legs  short,  placed  far  backward.  Page  525. 

Family  II.     CoLYMBiDiB. 

(divers.) 

Bill  slightly  compressed,  not  covered  with  a  membranous  skin  ; 
edges  of  tne  mandioles  unarmed,  or  but  slightly  toothed ;  wings 
short ;  legs  placed  far  behind  ;  tarsi  very  much  compressed  ;  toes  four. 
Food,  fish  and  other  aquatic  animal  substances  obtained  by  diving. 
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121.  PoDiCEPS  (Grehe).  Bill  forming  a  pointed  cylindrical  cone ; 
firont  toes  surrounded  by  a  membranous  border,  bat  united  at  tht 
base  only  ;  toil  wanting.  Ptigt  529. 

122.  CoLYMBUS  (Diver).  Bill  forming  a  pointed  cylindrical  cone ; 
front  toes  entirely  palmated  ;  tail  very  short.  Pagt  585. 

Family  III.     Alcidje, 

(auks.  ) 

Bill  much  flattened  vertically  (compressed) ;  wings  short ;  legs 
placed  at  the  extremity  of  the  body;  feet  three-toed,  palmated; 
tail  short.     Food,  mostly  fish,  and  captured  by  diving. 

123.  Uria  (Guillemot).  Bill  strong,  nearly  straight,  sharp- 
pointed,  of  moderate  length  ;  nostrils  basal,  partly  covered  by  a 
feathered  membrane  ;  first  primary  longest.  Page  541, 

124.  Mergulus  (Rotche).  Bill  strong,  conical,  slightly  curved, 
shorter  than  the  head  ;  nostrils  basal,  partlv  covered  by  a  feathered 
membrane  ;  first  and  second  primaries  equal.  Po^tf  545. 

125.  Frat^rcula  (Puffin).  Bill  shorter  than  the  head,  higher 
than  long,  the  ridge  of  the  upper  mandible  higher  than  the  crown  ; 
both  mandibles  much  curved  throughout,  transversely  furrowed, 
notched  at  the  tip  ;  nostrils  basal,  almost  closed  by  a  naked  mem- 
brane. Pagt  547. 

126.  Alca  (Auk).  Bill  large,  sharp-edged,  the  basal  half 
feathered,  the  terminal  part  grooved  laterally ;  upper  mandible 
much  curved  towards  the  point ;  nostrils  nearly  concealed  by  a 
feathered  membrane  ;  tail  pointed.  P(ige  550- 

Family  IV.     Pelecanid-zb. 

(pelicans.) 

Bill  strong,  edges  of  the  mandibles  minutely  toothed ;  wings  long ; 
legs  short ;  toes  four,  all  connected  by  a  membrane. 

127.  Phalacrocorax  (Cormorant).  Bill  straight,  longer  than 
the  head,  compressed  ;  upper  mandible  much  hooked  at  the  point ; 
face  and  throat  naked ;  inner  edge  of  the  middle  claw  seri-ated ; 
tail  rounded,  rigid.  Page  553. 

128.  SuLA  (Gannct).  Bill  straight,  longer  than  the  head,  com- 
pressed, tapering  to  a  point,  which  is  but  slightly  curved  ;  face  and 
throat  naked  ;  inner  edge  of  the  middle  claw  serrated  ;  tail  gradu- 
ated. Page  558. 

Family  V.     Larid£. 

(gulls  and  PETRELS.) 

Edges  of  the  mandibles  smooth  ;  wings  very  long ;  legs  not 
placed  far  behind  ;  three  front  toes  united  by  a  membrane,  the 
fourth  free,  sometimes  very  weak,  or  altogether  wanting.     Mostly 
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surface  feeders,  living  on  nsh  and  other  animal  substances,  eithei 
captured  alive,  found  floating,  or  thrown  ashore. 

129.  Sterna  (Tern).  Bill  as  long  as  the  head  or  longer,  slightly 
compressed,  slender,  and  tapering  to  a  sharp  point ;  mandibles  of 
equal  length,  the  upper  slightly  bent  downwaras  towards  the  tip  ; 
three  front  toes  connected  oy  a  membrane,  the  edge  of  which  is 
deeply  curved  inwards ;  hind  toe  free  ;  wings  pointed ;  first  primary 
longest ;  tail  forked.  Page  562. 

130.  Labus  (Gull).  Bill  moderate,  strong,  sharp-edged  above, 
compressed,  slightly  curved  towards  the  pomt ;  upper  mandible 
longest ;  three  m)nt  toes  nerfectlv  ptdmated  ;  hind  toe  high  on  the 
tarsus  ;  fii'st  primary  nearly  equal  to  the  second,  which  is  longest ; 
tail  even,  or  tut  slightly  forked.  Pcige  575. 

131.  Lestris  (Skua).  Bill  moderate,  strong,  rounded  above, 
compressed  towai*ds  the  tip,  which  is  decurved  ;  base  of  the  upper 
mandible  covered  with  a  cere ;  nostrils  far  forward,  diagonal,  per- 
vious ;  hind  toe  very  small,  scarcely  elevated  ;  claws  large,  strong, 
much  curved  ;  the  middle  tail-feathei-s  more  or  less  elongated. 

Page  591. 

132.  ProcellXria  (Fulmar).  Bill  shorter  than  the  head,  strong, 
and  hooked  at  the  end  ;  the  upper  mandible  divided  by  indented 
lines  into  four  parts,  lower  with  a  longiludiual  furrow  on  each  side ; 
tube  of  the  nostrils  extending  along  half  the  length  of  the  ridge  of 
the  upper  mandible,  and  opening  by  a  single  orifice ;  hind  toe  a 
simple  claw.  Page  597. 

133.  PuFFfNUS  (Sheanvater).  Bill  us  long  as  the  head  or  longer, 
slender,  hooked  ;  both  mandibles  curved  doA\Tiwards  ;  nostrils  in  a 
double  tube  extending  one  fourth  of  the  length  of  the  bill,  and 
opening  by  a  double  orifice  ;  hind  toe  a  simple  claw  ;  tail  rounded. 

Page  599. 

134.  ThalassIdroma  (Petrel).  Bill  shorter  than  the  head; 
much  compressed  in  front,  in  other  respects  as  in  Puffixtjs  ;  nasal 
tul^e  single,  extending  half  the  length  of  the  bill,  but  oi»ening  by 
b  double  orifice  ;  tarsi  slender,  rather  long  ;  hind  toe  a  simple  claw  ; 
wings  acuminated  ;  tail  even  at  the  end,  or  forked.  Page  602. 
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THE  GEIITON  TULTURE. 

VIJLTUR  FDLYUa. 
!  covered  with  gliort  wbits  dowD ;  rnlT  dull  reddish  wl 


ud  taU-rnUiRi  brevi 


l5  order  to  watch  the  Yulture  in  its  haunts,  we  must  quit 
the   shoros  of   Eritaiii    and  repair  to   wann<iT  countrion. 


2  VULTUEIDJE. 

which,  owing  to  the  rapid  decomposition  of  carrion,  the 
providence  of  God  has  stocked  >vith  carnivorous  animals 
of  great  voracity.  In  these  the  Vulture  is  ever  at  hand  to 
execute  its  useful  and  wholesome,  but  to  us  unsavoury,  work 
of  a  scavenger.  Endowed  with  great  power  of  wing,  it  is 
enabled  to  attain  a  lofty  elevation  in  the  air,  and  thus  cm- 
bracing  an  extended  circle  of  vision,  it  can  call  into  exer- 
cise its  intensely  acute  sight,  by  which  it  discerns  at  a  great 
distance  the  bodies  of  dead  or  dying  animals,  towards 
which  it  japidly  proceeds  and  descends  in  circles.  Some 
naturalists  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  by  the  aid  of  an  acute 
scent  rather  than  of  vision  that  the  Vulture  detects  its  prey. 
Without  going  into  the  arguments  for  and  against  this 
theory,  we  will  only  remark  that  if  the  bird  were  guided 
to  its  prey  by  scent,  it  would  probably  skim  along 
the  ground,  where  that  sense  would  be  most  available, 
rather  than  adopt  a  soaring  mode  of  flight,  which,  thougli 
eminently  calculated  for  extensive  vision,  must  certainly 
render  less  effective  its  powers  of  scunt. 

It  has  been  well  observed  too  that  the  Vulture,  when 
performing  its  lofty  flights,  is  employed  not  only  in  search- 
ing for  food  but  in  watching  the  movements  of  its  con- 
geners, and  when  any  one  of  them  descends  on  a  discovered 
prey,  the  movement  serves  as  an  intimation  of  the  fact 
to  all  other  Vultiu^es  which  may  happen  to  be  in  sight. 
The  suddenly  accelerated  flight  of  these  is  observed  by 
yet  more  distant  birds,  which,  thus  summoned  as  it  wei-e 
by  telegraphic  signs,  fly  to  a  common  centre  in  an 
incredibly  short  space  of  time. 

The  Vulture,  being  no  combatant^  is  ill  provided  with 
weapons  of  offence.  Voracity,  not  pugnacity,  is  its  charac- 
teristic The  beak  and  talons  are  nearly  straight,  and 
hooked  at  the  end  only.  They  are  therefore  unsuited  for 
carrying  off"  prey.  The  appetite,  however,  of  the  bird  is 
enormous,  and  the  capacious  craw  being  elastic  can  contain 
a  proportionate  quantity  of  food,  whicli  the  bird  disgorges 
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for  the  benefit  ot  its  young.  Heady  as  it  is  at  all  times  to 
foast  on  the  dead,  the  least  of  living  creatures  scares  it. 
Its  flight  is  slow,  its  habits  ungainly,  and  its  whole  ap- 
pearance oflensive.  The  small  head  and  long  neck,  bare 
of  feathers,  want  the  gnvce  which  characterises  birds  in 
general,  among  which  it  holds  the  same  rank  that  the  hyena 
does  among  quadrupeds.  It  emits  an  offensive  smell,  and 
when  dead  is  rejected  by  all  animals  of  prey,  lying  on  the 
ground  untouched  until  it  becomes  a  mummy.  One  species 
of  Vulture  is  often  tigunHl  on  Egyptian  monuments  as  an 
emblem  of  victory,  from  the  fact,  doubtless,  that  these  birds 
are  in  the  habit  of  following  armies,  to  feast  on  rejected 
offal,  or,  if  occasion  presents  itself,  on  the  bodies  of  the 
slain. 

The  Griffon  Vulture  inhabits  Africa  and  several  of  the 
mountainous  parts  of  Europe,  especially  the  neighbourhood 
of  Gibraltar.  It  builds  its  nest  in  inaccessible  rocks.  Its 
only  claim  to  be  considoi*ed  a  British  bird  is,  that  a  yoimg 
specimen  was  caught,  in  the  year  1843,  on  the  rocks  near 
Cork  Harbour. 


THE  EGYPTIAN  VULTURE. 

XEOPURON    PERCXOPTERU8. 

Naked  i>art  of  head  and  neck  ycllowiali  flesh-coloured ;  pluinnge  white,  exuujit 
the  quills  which  are  black ;  occipital  feathers  long  and  slender ;  cere  orange- 
colour  :  iris  yellow ;  beak  dusky ;  feet  lurid  yellow :  claws  black ;  tail 
graduated,  the  middle  feathers  longest  Length  twenty-six  to  twenty-nlno 
inclies ;  breadth  five  feet  nine  inches.    Eggs  white. 

So  very  few  specimens  of  this  bird  in  a  state  of  nature 
have  been  seen  in  England,  that  it  has  scarcely  any  more 
right  than  the  last  to  be  considered  a  British  bird.  In 
habits,  it  so  closely  resembles  the  Griffon  Vulture,  that 
a  second  description  is  unnecessary.  We  may  notice, 
however,  that  this  species  lives  chiefly  in  pairs,  whereas 
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the  other  is  gregarious.  It  abounds  in  Africa,  where  it  is 
protected  on  account  of  its  utility  in  consuming  carrion 
and  garbage ;  it  is  common  also  in  Spain,  and  is  occasionally 
met  with  in  other  mountainous  parts  of  Europe. 


THE  GOLDEN  EAGLE. 

il^QUILA   CHRYSAtrrOS. 

TaU  longer  than  the  wings,  rouudnd ;  plumage  of  the  head,  tnck  of  the  neck  and 
legs,  lustrous  reddish  brown,  at.  the  rest  of  the  body  dai'k  brown ;  primaries 
nearly  black ;  secondaries  brownish  black ;  tail  dark  grey,  barred  and  tipped 
with  brownish  black ;  beak  bluish  at  the  base,  black  at  tlie  extremity ;  iris 
brown ;  cere  and  feet  yellow ;  claws  bluish  black.  Length  of  the  male  thit)e 
(ioet,  tliat  of  the  /emaU  more ;  breadth  eight  feet  Eggs  diily  white,  mottled 
with  pale  reddish  brown. 

A  VERY  short  study  of  the  feathered  race  brings  us  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  contains  as  many  shades  of  character  as 
the  human ;  the  weak,  the  strong ;  the  shy,  the  forward ; 
the  industrious,  the  idle ;  the  merry,  the  morose ;  the  gentle 
and  the  ferocious.  To  the  latter  class  belongs  without 
doubt  the  subject  of  the  present  memoir.  Strong  and 
rapid  in  flight,  high  soaring  so  as  to  look  down  on  all 
other  inhabitants  of  cartli  and  air,  and  making  its  nest  on 
some  inaccessible  rock,  it  has  been  chosen  as  the  symbol 
of  divinity  and  power.  Persia,  Home,  and  Imperial 
France  have  adopted  it  in  turn,  while  the  Austrian  and 
Russian  Empires,  to  denote  perhaps  the  extent  of  their 
respective  dominions  eastward  and  westward,  outrage  na- 
ture by  representing  it  furnished  with  two  heads.  In 
Greek  and  Eoman  mythology  the  Eagle  figured  in  the  court 
of  the  supreme  god,  Jupiter,  holding  the  thunderbolts  of  his 
master,  and  descending,  when  ordered,  to  be  the  messenger 
of  bi^  wrath.  In  the  hieroglyphics  of  the  Christian 
Church,  the  Eagle  represents  the  evangelist  St.  John, 
•*Like  an  Eagle,"  says  the  early  Christian  writer  St.  Jerome, 
*he  ascends  to  the  very  throne  of  God,"  and  says,  "In 
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the  beginnrng  was  die  word."     On  this  account,  it  is  said, 
the  desk  from  -which  the  Holy  Scriptures   are  read   in 
ttthedrala  and  churches  is  made  in  the  form  of  an  E^le. 
A  paiisage  in  the  book  of  Job  (xxxix.  27 — 30]^  describe* 


with  wonderful  force  the  habits  of  "  the  Eagle  that  hasteth 
to  the  prey  "  : — 

"  Doth  the  Eagle  mount  up  at  thy  command,  and  make 
her  nest  on  high?  She  dwelleth  and  abideth  on  the  rock, 
npon  the  cnig  of  the  rock,  and  the  atrong  pUca     From 
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thence  she  seeketh  the  prey,  and  her  eyes  behold  afiar  oft 
Her  young  one^  also  suck  up  blood :  and  where  the  slain 
are,  there  is  she."  With  reference  to  the  last  paragraph, 
it  may  be  observed  that  Eagles  do  not  confine  themselves 
to  living  prey,  having  often  been  seen  feeding  on  car- 
rion ;  and  it  is  well  known  in  the  East  that  they  follow 
armies  for  the  purpose  of  feasting  on  dead  horses,  keeping 
the  Vultures  at  a  respectful  distance  until  they  are  them- 
selves satisfied. 

The  fable  of  the  Eagle  soaring  to  a  great  height  in  order 
to  enjoy  a  gaze  at  the  sun  in  his  unclouded  brilliancy,  is 
founded  probably  on  a  belief  of  the  ancients,  thus  stated 
by  the  naturalist  Pliny: — "Before  its  young  are  as  yet 
fledged,  the  Eagle  compels  them  to  gaze  at  the  n\ys  of 
the  sun,  and  if  it  observes  one  to  wink  or  show  a  watery 
eye  casts  it  from  the  nest  as  a  degenerate  offspring ;  if,  on 
the  contrary,  it  preserves  a  steady  gaze,  it  is  saved  from 
this  hard  fate,  and  brought  up." 

"The  Golden  Eagle,"  says  MacgiUi\Tay,  "seems  to 
prefer  live  prey  to  carrion,  and  easily  secures  Grouse,  in 
searching  for  which  it  flies  low  on  the  moors,  sailing  and 
wheeling  at  intervals.  Hares,  roes,  and  even  red  deer,  it 
also  attacks,  but  it  does  not  haunt  the  shores  for  fish  so 
much  as  the  Sea  Eagle  does.  There  seems  very  little 
probability  that  Eagles  have  tlie  sense  of  smell  very  acute, 
but  that  their  vision  is  so  is  evident.  I  am  not,  however, 
inclined  to  think  that  they  perceive  objects  from  the  vast 
height  to  which  they  sometimes  soar,  because  I  never  saw 
one  descend  from  such  an  elevation  in  a  manner  indicating 
that  it  had  observed  a  carcase  or  other  eatable  object ; 
whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  I  have  very  frequently  seen 
them  flying  along  the  sirles  of  the  hills,  at  a  small  height, 
obviously  in  search  of  food,  in  a  manner  somewhat  resem- 
bling that  of  the  Sparrow-liawk,  but  with  much  less 
rapidity." 

The  Golden  Eogle  is  said  to  inhabit  the  whole  circum- 
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ference  of  the  globe.*  It  pirefers  mountains  or  extensire 
forests,  building  its  eyrie  either  on  rocks  or  lofty  treea. 
In  France,  Sweden,  Spain,  and  Switzerland,  it  is  frequently 
observed ;  but  in  the  British  Isles  it  is  mostly  confined  to 
Scotland.  Its  note,  called  in  the  Highlands  "  a  bark,"  is 
«»harp  and  loud,  resembling  at  a  distance,  as,  on  the  only 
occasion  I  ever  heard  it,  it  seemed  to  me,  the  croak  of  a 
Itaven.  It  lays  two  or  sometimes  three  eggs,  and  feeds  its 
young,  which  are  very  voracious,  on  birds  and  the  smaller 
quadrupeds. 


THE  spottp:d  EAOLK 

Xquila  n^evia. 

Plumage  of  the  body,  liead,  wings,  and  tiil,  of  a  light  or  dark  brown,  according 
to  different  states  of  age  and  sex,  brighter  towards  the  tail  and  thighs.  Toong 
birds  have  many  of  the  principal  feathers  spotted  with  greyish  white,  but 
these  spots  become  darker  in  old  birds,  and  finally  disappear.  Beak  black ; 
cere  and  feet  yellow.     Length  alwut  two  feet     Eggs  white. 

The  Spotted  Eagle  has  but  little  claim  to  be  considered  a 
British  bird,  very  few  specimens  only  having  been  seen 
in  these  islands,  and  at  distant  intervals  of  time.  Its 
usual  resort  is  the  south  and  east  of  Europe,  Egj'pt,  and 
other  parts  of  Africa.  In  France,  and  some  parts  of 
central  Europe,  it  is  rarely  seen  except  at  the  two 
periods  when  wild-fowl  perform  their  migrations,  the 
flocks  of  which  it  accompanies  for  the  sake  of  supplying 
itself  with  food.  Erom  the  fact  that  scarcely  any  but  full- 
grown  specimens  are  seen  in  the  Noi*th,  and  young  ones 
principally  in  the  South,  it  is  inferred  that  it  belongs 
rather  to  warm  than  cold  climates.  This  inference  is 
strengthened  also  by  the  observation  that  these  Eagles  are 
more  numerous  in  the  central  parts  of  Europe  at  the  time 
when  the  wild-fowl  are  winging  their  way  northwards,  than 

•  Colonel  Haniiilon  Smith. 
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when  flying  in  the  opposite  direction.  Favourite  resorts  are 
the  marshy  districts  of  Corsica,  Languedoc,  and  Provence, 
where  they  feed  on  water-fowl,  snakes,  fish,  and  the  larger 
insects.  They  kill  and  eat  also  hares  and  rabbits,  but 
have  never  been  known  to  attack  any  larger  prey.  They 
build  their  nests  in  lofty  trees.  The  greyish  white  spots, 
which  give  name  to  the  species,  are  most  numerous  and 
distinct  in  very  young  specimens,  and  in  the  full-grown 
bird  disappear.  The  bird  is  then  very  like  the  Golden 
Eagle,  but  one  third  smaller.  It  is  sometimes  called  thn 
«  Eough-footed  Eagle." 


THE  WHITE-TAILED  EAGLE. 

HALIAKTUS   ALBICILLA. 

Vntl  not  longer  than  the  wings ;  upper  i>luniagc  brown,  that  of  the  head  and  neck 
lightest,  lower,  chocolate  brown ;  tail  white ;  beak,  cere,  and  feet  yellowish 
white ;  claws  black.  In  young  birds  the  tail  is  dark  brown,  and  the  beak  and 
cere  are  of  a  darker  hue.  Length  of  the  male^  two  feet  four  inches ;  of  the 
femaUf  two  feet  ten  inches.    £ggs  dirty  white  with  a  few  pale  red  marks. 

Thb  White-tailed  Eagle,  known  also  by  the  name  of  the 
Sea  Eagle,  is  about  equal  in  size  to  the  Golden  Eagle,  but 
differs  considerably  in  chai-acter  and  habits ;  for  while  the 
latter  has  been  known  to  pounce  on  a  pack  of  Grouse  and 
carry  off  two  or  three  from  before  the  very  eyes  of  the 
astonished  sportsman  and  his  dogs,  or  to  appropriate  for 
his  own  special  picking  a  hunted  hare  when  about  to 
become  the  prey  of  the  hounds,  the  White-tailed  Eagle 
has  been  observed  to  fly  ten-or-struck  from  a  pair  of 
Skua  Gulls,  making  no  return  for  their  heavy  buffets  bub 
a  series  of  dastardly  shrieks.  The  ordinary  food  too  of 
the  nobler  bird  is  living  animals,  tliougli,  to  tell  the  truth, 
he  is  always  ready  to  save  himself  the  trouble  of  a  chase, 
if  he  can  meet  with  the  carcase  of  a  sheep  or  lamb ;  but 
the  White-tailed  Eagle  feeds  princii)ally  on  fish,  water- 
fowl, the  smaller  quadnipeds,  and  offal,  whether  of  quad- 
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nipedfl,  birds,  or  fiali.  On  such  fare,  when  pressed  by 
Hanger,  he  feeds  bo  greedily  that  he  gorges  liimBelf  till, 
onahle  to  rise,  he  becomes  the  easy  prey  of  the  shepheid'n 
boy  armed  but  with  a   stick   or  atone.     This  Eagle  ii 


»  northern  bud,  inhabiting  Greonland,  Iceland,  Norway, 
Sweden,  Scotland,  and  the  Iforth  of  England,  'whore  it 
frequents  the  vicmity  of  the  eca  and  large  lakes.  In 
winter  it  appears  to  leave  the  high  latitudes  and  coaie 
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farther  south,  not  perhaps  so  much  on  account  of  cold  aa 
because  its  ordinary  prey  being  driven  to  seek  a  genial 
climate,  it  is  compelled  to  accompany  its  food.  Con- 
sequently it  is  more  abundant  in  Scotland  during  winter 
than  summer,  and  when  seen  late  in  autumn  is  generally 
obser^'ed  to  be  flying  south,  in  early  spring  northwards. 
It  builds  its  nest  either  in  forests,  choosing  the  summit 
of  the  loftiest  trees,  or  among  inaccessible  cliffs  over- 
hanging the  sea.  The  materials  are  sticks,  heath,  tufts 
of  grass,  dry  sea-weed,  and  it  lays  two  eggs.  The  young 
are  very  voracious,  and  are  fed  by  the  parent  birds  for 
some  time  after  they  have  left  the  nest,  but  when  able 
to  provide  for  themselves  are  driven  from  the  neighbour- 
hood to  seek  food  and  a  home  elsewhere. 


THE   OSPIIEY. 

PANDION     HALIAfiTUS. 

Wings  longer  than  the  tiil ;  feathers  of  the  head  and  neck  white,  with  dnrk 
centres ;  on  each  side  of  the  neck  a  streak  of  blackish  brown,  extending  down- 
wards ;  upper  plumage  generally  deep  brown ;  under  white,  tinged  here  and 
there  with  yellow,  und  on  the  breast  marked  witli  arrow-shaped  spots  ;  tail- 
feathers  barred  with  dusky  bands ;  core  and  beak  dark  grey ;  iris  yellow. 
Length,  two  feet ;  breadth,  five  feet.  Eggs  reddish  white,  blotched  and 
s])otted  with  dark  reddish  brown. 

"Endowed  with  intense  keenness  of  sight,  it  hovers  high 
in  the  air,  and  having  descried  a  tish  in  the  sea,  it  darts 
down  with  great  rapidity,  dashes  aside  the  water  with  its 
body,  and  seizes  its  prey  in  an  instant."  So  says  the 
ancient  natumlist  Pliny,  describing  a  bird  which  ho 
calls  IlaliaetuSj  or  Sea-Eagle.  Eighteen  centuries  later, 
Montagu  thus  described  a  bird,  which,  when  he  fii-st 
observed  it,  was  hawking  for  fish  on  the  river  Avon,  near 
Aveton  Gitford,  in  Devonshire  :  "  At  last,"  he  says,  "  its 
attention  was  arrested,  and  like  the  Kestril  in  search  of 
mice,  it  became   stationary,  as   if  examining  what   had 
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altrocted  its  attention.  After  a  pause  of  some  time^  it 
descended  to  within  about  fifty  yards  of  the  surface  of  thn 
water,  and  there  continued  hovering  for  another  short 
interval,  and  then  precipitated  itself  into  the  crater  with 
such  great  celerity  as  to  he  nearly  immersed.  In  three  or 
fonr  minutes  the  bird  rose  without  any  apparent  difficulty, 
and  carried  off  a  trout  of  moderate  size,  and  instead  of 


alighting  to  regale  upon  its  prey,  soared  to  a  prodigious 
height,  and  did  not  descend  within  our  view."  There  con 
be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the  bird  thus  described  at 
euch  distant  intervals  (if  time  is  the  same,  and  that  the 
Sea-Eagle  of  the  ancients  is  the  Osprey  of  the  moderns. 
Wilson  thus  eloquently  describes  its  habits  under  the 
name  of  the  "  Fish  Hawk  :" — "  Elevated  on  the  high  dead 
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limb  of  some  gigantic  tree,  that  commands  a  wide  view 
of  the  neighbouring  shore  and  ocean,  the  great  White- 
headed  Eagle  seems  cabnly  to  contemplate  the  motions 
of  the  various  feathered  tribes  that  pursue  their  busy 
vocations  below.  High  over  all  these  hovers  one  whose 
actions  instantly  arrest  all  his  attention.  By  his  wide 
curvature  of  wing,  and  sudden  suspension  in  air,  he  knows 
him  to  be  the  Fish  Hawk  settling  over  some  devoted 
victim  of  the  deep.  His  eye  kindles  at  the  sights  and 
balancing  himself  with  half-open  wings  on  the  branch, 
he  watches  the  result.  Down,  rapid  as  an  arrow  from 
heaven,  descends  the  distant  object  of  his  attention,  the 
roar  of  its  wings  reaching  the  ear  as  it  disappears  in  the 
deep,  making  the  surges  foam  around.  At  this  moment 
the  eager  looks  of  the  Eagle  are  all  ardour ;  and,  levelling 
his  neck  for  flight,  he  sees  the  Fish  Hawk  once  more 
emerge  struggling  with  his  prey,  and  mounting  in  the  air 
with  screams  of  exultation.  These  are  the  signals  for  our 
hero,  who,  launching  into  the  air,  instantly  gives  chase, 
soon  gains  on  the  Fish  Hawk :  each  exerts  his  upmost 
to  mount  above  the  other,  displaying  in  the  rencontres 
the  most  elegant  and  sublime  aerial  evolutions.  The  un- 
incumbered Eagle  rapidly  advances,  and  is  just  on  the 
point  of  reaching  his  opponent,  when,  with  a  sudden 
scream,  probably  of  despair  and  honest  execration,  the 
latter  drops  his  fish :  the  Eagle,  poising  himself  for  a 
moment,  as  if  to  take  a  more  certain  aim,  descends  like  a 
whirlwind,  snatches  it  in  nis  grasp  ere  it  reaches  the 
water,  and  bears  his  ill-gotten  booty  silently  away  to  the 
ivoods." 

The  Osprey  has  been  observed  on  various  parts  of  the 
coast  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Scottish  Lakes,  not  merely  as  a  stray  visitor, 
but  making  itself,  during  summer  at  least,  entirely  at 
home.  It  may  be  considered,  in  fact,  as  a  citizen  of  the 
world,  for  it  lias  been  found  in  various  parts  of  Europe, 
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tlic  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  India,  and  New  Holland.  In 
America,  we  have  already  seen,  it  is  abundant.  It  buUds 
its  nest  of  sticks  on  some  rock  or  ruin,  generally  near  the 
water,  and  lays  two  or  three  eggs. 


THE  GYR  FALCON. 

FALCO   GYRFALCO. 

Tall  longer  Uiaii  the  wings;  plnmage  white,  wiUi  dusky  spots  and  lines; 
yoMii^  birds  mostly  dull  brown  above,  the  feathers  acquiring  a  broader  white 
mai^n  every  year ;  beak  pale  blue  ;  cere  and  feet  yellow.  Length  of  male, 
cue  foot  ten  inches ;  of  female,  two  feet. 

This  noble  bird,  the  prince  of  the  Falcon  tribe,  can  only 
be  considered  as  a  stray  visitor  in  Great  Britain.  It  is 
equally  uncommon  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel :  a 
young  untrained  bird  having  been  sold  at  Havre  in  1842 
for  500  francs,  or  20/.  Iceland,  Greenland,  and  Norway 
are  its  European  homes.  It  is  not  unfrequent  in  North 
America,  and  it  is  impoi-ted  from  Tartary  and  sold  at  Con- 
stantinople, Aleppo,  and  Damascus.  It  is  not  probable 
that  the  Gyr  Falcon  was  ever  abundant  in  England,  for  at 
a  very  remote  period  it  was  valued  at  a  very  high  price, 
and  was  thought  a  bribe  worthy  of  a  king.  Thus  Nicho- 
las the  Dane  stipulated  to  give  King  John  a  Hawk  every 
time  he  came  into  England,  that  he  might  have  liberty  to 
traffic  through  the  King's  dominions  ;  and  in  the  reign  of 
James  L  Sir  Thomas  Morison  is  said  to  have  given  1000^. 
for  **  a  cast,"  that  is,  a  couple  of  Hawks. 

In  its  native  haunts,  the  Gyr  Falcon  feeds  on  hares, 
ptarmigans,  and  sea-fowL  Its  mode  of  taking  its  proy 
is  thus  described  by  Audubon  :  "  They  rarely  sailed  when 
travelling  to  and  fro  between  their  nest  and  an  island 
where  multitudes  of  Puffins  were  breeding,  and  to  which 
they  daily  resorted,  but  used  a  constant  beat  of  their 
wings.     When  over  the  Puffins,  and  high  in  the  aii*,  they 
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would  hover  almost  motionless,  as  if  watdiing  the  proper 
moment  to  close  their  pinions,  and  when  that  arrived, 
they  would  descend  almost  perpendicidarly  on  their  un- 
suspecting victims.  Their  cries  resembled  those  of  the 
Peregrine  Ealcon,  being  loud,  shrill,  and  piercing.  Now 
and  then  they  would  alight  on  some  of  the  high  stakes 
placed  on  the  shore  as  beacons  to  the  hshermen  who  visit 
the  coast,  and  stand  for  a  few  minutes,  not  erect,  as  most 
other  Hawks,  but  in  the  position  of  a  Tern,  after  which 
they  would  resume  their  avocations,  and  pounce  upon  a 
Puffin,  which  they  generally  did  while  the  poor  bird  was 
standing  on  the  ground  at  the  very  entrance  of  its  burrow, 
apparently  quite  unaware  of  the  approach  of  its  powerful 
enemy.  The  Pufl&n  appeared  to  form  no  impediment  to 
the  flight  of  the  Hawk,  which  merely  shook  itself  after 
rising  in  the  air,  as  if  to  an-ange  its  plumage,  as  the  Fish 
Hawk  does  when  it  lias  emerged  from  the  water  with  a 
fish  in  its  talons." 

Though  wild  and  coumgeous  in  its  native  state,  it  is 
easily  trained  for  the  chase,  or  "  reclaimed,"  as  the  process 
is  termed,  when  it  becomes  docile  and  obedient.  It  is 
said  also  to  display  great  affection  to  its  master,  and  to 
become  distressed  whenever  it  changes  owners. 

The  sport  of  hawking  is  of  ancient  date.  It  was  prac- 
tised in  our  own  country  at  a  veiy  early  period,  and  was 
adopted  by  tlie  Romans  after  the  conquest  of  Britain,  the 
species  employed  being  probably  the  Peregrine  Falcon. 
In  the  East,  the  Gyr  Falcon  was  taught  to  fly  at  Ante- 
lopes, Bustards,  Cranes,  &c. ;  in  this  country  at  Herons, 
•Swans,  Geese,  and,  when  they  were  to  be  met  with,  at 
Storks  and  Ci-anes. 

The  Gyr  Falcon  builds  its  nest  of  sticks,  sea-weed,  and 
mosses,  placing  it  on  a  lofty  precipice,  and  lays  three  eggs. 


THE  PEREGRIKE  FALCON. 


FALCO   rEREGRlKUS. 


Tail  notluiieer  thu  OmwIii£i:  upim  plunjueE 
londi :  tiod  UdU)  bluk.  u  its  dto  Uie  luo 
eipa ;  lawtr  plumage  whlM ;  lireaat  tmuvrnc 
bhie,  darkn  at  tbe  point ;  can  yellow  ;  Lrii  ilai 
black.  FemaU — Uppflrplnma^  tinged  with  bro 
Lsngth  lin«n  IncbH. /moll  HiuDteen  Incbea.    Eggi  dull  light 


'llli  d 


biomi ;  D.-«t  yellun ;  ulitwt 


The  Per^rine  Falcon  occupies  among  thn  "noble"  binU 
of  proy  a  place  second  only  in  dignity  to  the  Gyr  Falcon. 
Indeed,  from  its  being  more  generally  diffused  and  there- 
foie  more  easily  obtained,  it  is  a  question  whether  it  was 
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not  considered,  in  England,  at  least,  the  special  bird  of 
falconry.  In  France  it  appears  to  have  been  used  almost 
exclusively  as  the  Falcon  of  the  country ;  and  as  the 
number  of  Gyr  Falcons  imported  to  England  must  have 
fallen  far  short  of  the  demand  when  the  gentle  science 
was  in  full  vogue,  here  also  the  Peregrine  must  be  con- 
sidered the  bird  of  felconr}'.  The  "  noble  "  Falcons  were 
those  which  flew  fearlessly  on  any  birds,  no  matter  how 
much  larger  they  were  than  themselves,  and  at  once 
deprived  their  prey  of  life  by  pouncing  on  a  vital  part, 
devouring  the  head  before  they  lacerated  the  carcase. 
The  name  Peregrine  (foreigner)  was  given  to  this  bird  on 
account  of  its  wide  dispersion  through  most  regions  of  the 
globe,  and  for  the  same  reason  it  has  long  borne  in  Franco 
the  name  of  Pelerin  (pilgrim).  It  is  a  bird  of  haughty 
aspect  and  rich  colouring,  sagaoious,  powerful,  and  daring ; 
a  type  of  the  chivalry  of  the  middle  ages,  a  veritable 
knight-errant,  always  armed,  and  ready  to  do  battle  in  any 
cause  against  all  comers. 

In  France  the  Peregrine  Falcon  is  most  abundant  in 
the  marshy  districts  of  the  north,  which  are  much 
frequented  by  Snipes  and  Wild  Duck ;  with  us  it  is  most 
commonly  seen  in  those  parts  of  the  sea-coast  where 
sea-fowl  abound.  Tlie  high  cliffs  of  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
Beachy  Head,  North  Wales,  and  the  Scottish  coast  are  its 
favourite  haunts,  and  there  it  reigns  supreme  among  the 
feathered  tribe.  It  makes  its  eyrie  in  the  most  inaccessible 
part  of  the  cliff,  constructing  no  nest,  but  laying  four  or 
five  eggs  in  a  cavity  of  a  rock  where  a  little  loose  earth 
has  been  deposited  :  sometimes  in  the  desei-ted  nest  of  the 
Raven  or  Carrion  Crow.  If  either  of  the  old  birds  happens 
to  be  shot  during  the  period  of  breeding,  it  is  incredible  in 
how  short  a  space  of  time  the  survivor  finds  a  new  mate. 
Within  a  short  distance  from  their  nest  they  establish  a 
larder  well  supplied  with  Puffins,  Jackdaws,  and  above  all, 
Kestiils ;  while  the  immediate  neighbourhood  is  sti-ewed 
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with  bones.     HemarkabLB  as  are  both  male  and  female  bird 
for  muscular  power  and  high  courage,  the  latter,  which  is 
also  considerably  larger,  is  by  far  the  superior.    The  female 
was,  consequently,  in  the  days  of  falconry  flown  at  Herons 
and  Ducks ;  the  male,  termed  a  Tiercel  or  Tiercelet,  at 
Partridges  and  Pigeons.    In  their  native  haunts  they  seem 
to  cause  little  alarm  among  the  Puffins  and  Eazor-bills  by 
which  they  are  surrounded,  but  the  sudden  appearance  of 
a  pair  in  a  part  of  the  clifT  frequented  by  Jackdaws,  causes 
terrible  consternation ;  while  any  number  of  intruders  on 
their   own   domain  are    driven    away  with   indomitable 
courage.    When  pressed  by  hunger,  or  desirous  of  changing 
their  diet,  they  condescend  to  attack  and  capture  birds  so 
small  as  a  Lark,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  however  puny 
may  be  the  prey,  the  Falcon  preserves  its  instinctive  habit 
of  dealing  a  deadly  blow  at  once,  as  if  afraid  that  under 
all  circumstances  the  natural  impulse  of  its  quarry  were 
to  stand  on  the  defensive.     Even  in  ordinary  flight  the 
movement  of  its  wings  is  exceedingly  quick,  but  when  it 
stoops  on  its  prey  its  rapidity  of  descent  is  marvellous, 
accompanied  too,  as  it  is,  by  a  sound  that  may  be  heard  at 
a  distance  of  two  hundred  yards.     Perhaps  no  bird  has 
had  more  written  about  it  than  this  Falcon,  numerous 
treatises  having  been  composed  on  the  art  of  "  reclaiming  " 
it,  or  training  it  for  hawking,  and  the  proper  method  of 
conducting  the  sport.     We  have  at  present  space  only  to 
add  a  few  words  on  the  lattej  subject     The  art  of  the 
falconer  is  to  intercept  the  Herons  when  flying  against  the 
wind.     When  a  Heron  passes,  a  cast  or  couple  of  Falcons 
are  thrown  oflj  which  dart  into  the  air,  fljring  in  a  spiral 
direction  to  get  above  the  Heron.     As  soon  as  the  first 
has  attained  the  necessary  elevation,  she  makes  a  stoop,  and 
if  she  misses,  a  second  stoop  is  made  by  the  other  in  her 
turn.     When  one  has  succeeded  in  striking  its  prey,  the 
other  joins  in  the  attack,  and  all  three  birds  come  to  the 
ground  together,  buoyed  in  their  descent  by  their  expanded 
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wings.  The  fSeJconer  now  conies  to  the  rescue,  for  though 
the  Heron  makes  no  resistance  in  the  air,  as  soon  as  it 
reaches  the  ground  it  uses  its  formidable  beak  in  defence, 
and  unless  prevented  may  work  much  mischief  to  its 
pursuers. 

"  As  when  a  cast  of  Fauloons  make  their  flight 
At  an  Heronshaw  that  lyes  aloft  on  wing. 
The  whyles  they  strike  at  him  with  heedlesse  might 
The  wary  f oule  his  bill  doth  backward  wring. 
On  which  the  first,  whose  force  her  first  doth  bring; 
Herselfe  quite  through  the  bodie  doth  engore, 
And  falleth  downe  to  ground  like  senselesse  thing. 
But  th'  other,  not  so  swift  as  she  before, 
Fayles  of  her  souse,  and  passing  by  doth  hurt  no  more.*' 

Fairy  Qmch, 

In  France  the  "cast"  consisted  of  three  Falcons,  which 
were  trained  to  perform  particular  duties,  the  first  to  start 
the  game  in  the  required  direction,  the  second  to  keep 
guard  over  it,  and  the  third  to  deal  the  fatal  swoop. 

The  "  Lanner  "  of  Pennant  is  a  young  female  Peregrine. 


THE  HOBBY. 

FALCO     8UBBUTE0. 

Wings  longer  tlian  the  tail ;  upper  plumage  bluish  black ;  beneath,  reddish 
yellow,  with  longitudinal  brown  streaks ;  moustaches  broad,  black ;  lower 
tail-coverts  and  feathers  on  the  leg  reddish ;  beak  bluish,  darker  at  the  tip ; 
cere  greenish  yellow ;  iris  dark  brown ;  feet  yellow  ;  claws  black.  Finale— 
all  the  colours  duller,  and  the  streaks  below  broader.  Length  twelve  to  fourteen 
inches ;  breadth  about  two  feet  £gg*  yellowish  white*  speckled  with  reddisli 
brown. 

The  Hobby  is  a  less  common  bird  in  England  than  in 
France,  where  it  is  said  to  be  a  constant  companion  of  the 
sportsman,  and  to  be  endowed  with  enough  discrimination 
to  keep  out  of  shot.  Not  satisfied  with  appropriating  to 
its  own  use  wounded  birds,  it  pursues  and  captures  those 
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whicli  have  been  fired  at  uneucceBsfully,  and  not  un- 
&equently  even  those  which  have  been  put  up  but  have 
not  come  within  shot  It  is  frequently  taken,  too,  in  the 
nets  spread  for  Larka.  or  inveigled  into  the  aoore  of  the 
fowler  who  pursues  his  craft  with  limed  twigs  and  the 
imitated  cry  of  the  Owl.  It  ia  a  bird  of  passage,  both  on 
the  Continent  and  in  En^^land,  arriving  and  taking  its 


departure  at  abont  the  same  time  with  the  Swallow.  In 
form  and  colouring  it  somewhat  reaemblea  the  Peregrine 
Falcon,  but  ia  much  smaller  and  more  slender  ;  the  wings, 
too,  ate  larger  in  proportion,  and  the  dark  stripes  beneath 
are  longitudinal  instead  of  transverse.  Its  natural  prey 
Gonsista  for  the  most  part  of  Larks  and  other  small  birds, 
beetlea,  and  other  large  insects.    It  is  said  also  to  prey  on 
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Swallows;  but  swift  as  its  flight  undoubtedly  is,  it  ia 
somewhat  doubtful  whether  these  birds  are  not  sufficiently 
nimble  to  elude  it,  unless,  indeed,  it  attacks  individuals 
exhausted  by  cold  or  other  cause.  It  has  been  trained  for 
hawking  small  birds ;  but  owing,  perhaps,  to  its  migratoiy 
habits,  it  was  found  to  be  impatient  of  captivity,  and  was 
not  much  prized.  Hobbies  frequently  hunt  in  pairs,  and 
an  instance  has  been  recorded  where  one  hunted  a  Lark  in 
company  with  a  Hen  Harrier ;  but  the  latter,  a  bird  of 
heavier  flight,  was  soon  compelled  to  give  up  the  chase. 
It  builds  its  nest,  or  appropriates  a  deserted  one,  in  liigh 
trees,  and  lays  three  or  four  eggs. 


THE    MERLIN. 

FALCO    iESALON. 

Tail  longer  than  tlie  wings  ;  upper  plumage  greyish  blue  ;  lower  reddish  yellow, 
witli  longitudinal  oblong  dark  brown  spots :  tail  barred  with  black ;  beak 
blui-sl),  darker  at  tlio  tip ;  cere  yellow  :  iridcs  dark  brown  ;  feet  yellow,  claws 
black.  Female— above  tinged  witli  brown ;  below,  yellowish  white.  Length, 
eleven  to  twelve  inches  ;  bitiadth,  two  feet  Eggs  mottled  with  twosluides  of 
dark  reddish  brown. 

The  Merlin,  or  Stone  Falcon  (so  called  from  its  habit  of 
alighting  on  stones  to  watch  the  flight  of  the  small  birds 
which  it  intends  to  make  its  prey),  is  a  beautiful  little 
bird,  but  notwithstanding  its  small  body  i-anks  among 
the  "  noble  "  Falcons.  Associated  with  the  Sparrow-hawk, 
it  was,  on  the  Continent,  anciently  trained  to  hunt  Quails, 
— and  the  old  falconei-s  are  loud  in  its  praises.  In 
England,  it  was  accounted  especially  the  Ladies*  Hawk. 
In  a  state  of  nature,  it  has  been  observed  to  attack  the 
Partridge,  Magpie,  Starling,  Blackbird,  &c.,  but  its 
favourite  prey  is  the  lark ;  and  it  was  to  fly  at  this  bird 
principally,   that  it  was  formerly   trained.     In  hawking 
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«ilh  Mcrline,  three  of  these  birda  were  assigned  to  the 
Magpie,  two  to  the  Lark,  and  in  the  chase  of  the  Quail 
and  Land-iail,  the  Sparrow-lmwk  was  associated  with  it. 
The  Merlin  ia  more  frequent  in  the  northern  than  in  the 
eouthem  part  of  Great  Britain,  and  is  seen  more  fireqnently 


in  winter  than  in  summer,  but  is  nowhere  c 
N^orfolk,  many  are  cauglit  at  the  outumnal  equinox  in  the 
fowlera'  nets.  It  occaaionally,  perhaps  generally,  breeds  in 
Northumberland,  Cumberland,  and  North  Wales,  placing 
its  nest  upon  the  ground  amongst  the  heather,  and  laying 
four  or  five  eggs. 
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THE  RED-FOOTED  HOBBY. 

PALCO  RUPIPBS. 

Wings  and  tail  of  equal  length ;  plnmage  dark  bluish  grey,  without  spots  ;  Uiat 
of  the  thighs  and  the  under  tall-coverts  deep  jrellowish  red ;  cere  and  foot  red ; 
daws  yellow.  FrmoZe— head  and  neck  yellowish  red;  back,  dusky  blue, 
barred  with  black :  tail,  bluish-grey,  barred  and  tipped  with  black ;  lower 
plumage,  light  yellowish  red,  streaked  with  dusky  brown.  Length,  ten  inches. 

This  Falcon,  which  inhahits  Switzerland  and  the  northern 
countries  of  Europe,  is  only  a  rare  visitant  in  England, 
not  more  than  a  dozen  authenticated  instances  of  its 
appearance  being  on  record.  It  is  of  small  size,  and  much 
resembles  a  diminutive  Hobby,  from  which,  however, 
it  differs  greatly  in  habits,  confining  its  food  exclusively 
to  beetles  and  other  insects,  for  which  it  hawks  only 
in  the  evenings.  It  builds  its  nest  either  in  the  hollows 
of  trees,  or  appropriates  the  deserted  nest  of  some  other 
bird. 


THE  KESTRIL. 

FALCO  TINNUNCDLUS. 

Wings  shorter  than  the  tail ;  upper  plumage,  neck  and  breast,  dark-lead  grey ; 
aides,  under  tail-coverts  and  thighs,  light-yellowish  red,  with  longitudinal 
narrow  dark  streaks ;  beak  blue,  lighter  towards  the  base ;  cere  and  feet 
ydlow;  irides  brown :  claws  black.  Female— npper  plumage  and  tail  light 
red,  with  transverse  spots  and  bars  of  dark  brown ;  lower,  paler  than  in  the 
male.  Length,  fifteen  inches ;  breadth,  thirty  inches.  Kggs,  reddish  white, 
blotched  and  mottled  with  dark  red-brown. 

The  Kestril  being  the  most  abundant  and  by  far  the 
most  conspicuous  in  its  habits  of  all  the  British  birds  of 
prey,  is  probably,  in  most  instances,  the  bird  which  has 
been  observed  whenever  the  appearance  of  "a  Hawk"  has 
been  mentioned.  Though  rapid  in  flight  whenever  it 
shooses  to  put  forth  its  full  powers,  it  is  more  remarkable 
for  the  habit  which  has  acquired  for  it  the   name  of 
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"Windhover;"  and  there  can  scarcely  be  any  one,  how- 
ever nnobeorvant,  who  makes  even  but  an  occasional  expe- 
dition into  the  country,  but  has  stopped  and  gazed  with 
delight  on  its  skilful  ovolutions.  Suspended  aloft,  with 
its  head  turned  towards  the  wind,  but  neither  advancing 
against  the  breeze,  nor  moved  by  it  from  its  position,  it 
agitfttes  its  wings  as  regularly  and  evenly  as  if  they  were 
tamed  on  a  pivot  by  machinery.     Presently,  impelled  as 


it  wera  by  a  spirit  of  lestlessnesa,  it  suddenly  darts  for- 
vrards,  perhaps  ascending  or  descending  a  few  fuet,  and 
mating  a  slight  tum  either  to  the  right  or  the  left  Tlien 
it  sldms  on  vith  extended,  motionless  pinions,  and  once 
more  anchors  itself  to  the  air.  But  oa  what  object  is  it 
intent  all  this  whilst  for  that  some  design  is  present 
here  is  indubitable.     Not  surely  on  the  capture  of  biids. 
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for  at  tliat  slight  elevation  its  keen  eye  would  detect  the 
movement  of  a  bird  at  a  mere  glance ;  nor  has  it  the  dash- 
ing flight  one  would  expect  to  see  in  a  hunter  after  game 
furnished  with  the  same  organs  of  motion  as  itself.  But, 
if  intent  on  the  capture  of  small  animals  which  creep  out 
of  holes  in  the  earth  and  hunt  for  their  food  among  the 
grass,  surely  no  method  can  be  conceived  of  exploring  the 
deld  so  quickly  and  so  completely.  The  Kestril,  then, 
though  stigmatized  by  gamekeepers  with  an  evil  name, 
does  not  merit  the  reproaches  heaped  on  it;  while  to 
the  farmer  it  is  an  invaluable  ally,  destroying  countless 
beetles,  the  grubs  of  which  would  gnaw  away  the  roots  of 
his  crops ;  caterpillars,  which  would  devour  the  foliage ; 
and,  above  all,  mice,  which  would  fatten  on  the  grain. 
For  such  food  its  appetite  is  enormous,  and  its  stomach 
capacious,  an  instance  being  recorded  of  a  specimen  having 
been  shot,  the  craw  of  which  contained  no  less  than  seventy- 
nine  caterpillai*s,  twenty-four  beetles,  a  full-grown  field 
mouse,  and  a  leech.  To  this  vai-ied  bill  of  fare  it  adds,  as 
occasion  offers,  glow-worms,  lizards,  frogs,  grasshoppers, 
and  earth-worms.  In  the  winter,  indeed,  when  these 
animals  have  withdrawn  to  their  retreats,  it  is  compellci 
by  hunger  to  provide  itself  with  what  my  readers  would 
consider  more  palatable  food ;  for  now  it  preys  on  any 
birds  which  it  is  swift  enough  to  overtake,  and  strong 
enough  to  master.  The  skill  with  which  it  plucks  the 
feathers  from  birds  before  tearing  them  to  pieces,  cer- 
tainly argues  in  favour  of  the  theory  that  a  bird-diet  is 
not  unnatural  to  it^  or,  that  the  habit,  if  an  acquired 
one,  came  to  an  apt  learner.  But  in  autumn  and  winter, 
game-birds  are  fully  fledged  and  being  quite  able  to  take 
care  of  themselves  are  by  no  means  liable  to  fall  a  prey 
to  the  Kestril.  Thus,  admitting,  as  we  fear  we  must, 
that  if,  while  hovering  for  mice,  it  detects  a  young  Part- 
ridge in  the  hay-field,  it  is  unable  to  withstand  the 
temptation  of  carrying  it  off  as  a  delicate  repast  for  its 
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young,  yet  an  occasional  trespass  of  this  kind  far  from 
counterhalances  the  advantages  it  confers  as  a  consistent 
destroyer  of  vermm. 

The  Kestril  appears  to  be  generally  distributed  over  the 
country,  showing  no  marked  predilection  for  upland  or 
lowland,  heath  or  marsh.  It  is  very  frequently  seen  near 
the  sea-coast,  to  which  in  winter  it  habitually  resorts, 
finding  there,  no  doubt,  greater  facilities  for  obtaining 
food.  Like  others  of  its  tribe,  it  possesses  little  archi- 
tectural skill,  placing  its  nest  in  a  hole  in  a  clilF,  in  ruins, 
or  on  lofty  trees,  often  appropriating  the  deserted  dwelling 
of  some  more  industrious  builder  than  itself.  On  the 
Continent  it  resorts  to  buildings  in  towns  and  cities,  as, 
for  instance,  the  Louvre  in  Paris,  and  the  towers  of  cathe- 
drals. During  summer  it  hawks  principally  in  the  gar- 
dens and  orchards  near  the  town,  and  when  harvest  is 
gathered  in,  repairs  to  the  corn-fields  to  hunt  for  mice 
among  the  stubble.  AVhen  taken  young  from  the  nest, 
it*  is  easily  tamed,  and  becomes  one  of  the  most  amusing 
of  jxjts.  Even  after  being  fully  fledged  and  allowed  its 
liberty,  it  will  remain  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  place 
where  it  was  reared,  coming  regularly  to  be  fed,  and 
recognising  the  presence  of  its  master  by  repeating  its 
wQd  note,  hlee,  klee,  klee,  and  flying  to  meet  hiuL*  An 
anecdote  is  recorded  in  the  "  Zoologist "  of  a  male  Kestril 
having,  in  the  second  year  of  his  domestication,  induced  a 
female  bii*d  to  join  him  in  his  half-civilized  life,  and  to 
assist  him  in  rearing  a  joint  family.  "Billy"  still  continued 
to  make  himself  quite  at  home  at  the  house  where  ho  was 
brought* up,  coming  fearlessly  into  the  nursery  and  making 
friends  with  the  children;  but  his  mate  never  threw  oft 
her  wild  nature  so  far  as  to  do  this :  contenting  herself 
with  waiting  outside,  and  asserting  her  right  to  her  fair 
share  of  whatever  food  he  brought  out.     Tame  Kestrils 

•  See  "  Pet  AnimalB,"  published  by  the  Society  for  Promoting 
Christian  Knowledge, 
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have  been  observed  to  have  the  habit  of  hiding  their  food 
when  supplied  with  more  than  they  can  consume  at  the 
time.  I  have  often  noticed,  too,  in  the  case  of  tame 
Kestrils,  that  the  Chaffinches  and  other  small  birds  which 
frequent  gardens  show  no  instinctive  dread  of  tliem,  as  if 
they  were  their  natural  enemies,  but  perc^h  on  the  same 
tiee  with  them,  fearless  and  unnoticed. 

The  Kestril  was  formerly  trained  to  hunt  small  birds, 
and  in  the  court  of  Louis  XIIL  was  taught  to  hawk  for 
Bats. 


THE    GOSHAWK 

ASTUR   PALUMBARIUS. 

Upper  plumage  deep  blnlBh  grey  ;  head  and  back  darker ;  a  light  band  pascing 
over  the  eye  ;  lower  plumage  white,  transversely  barred  and  streaked  with 
dark  brown  ;  tail  barred  with  dark  brown,  the  tip  wliite ;  beak  bluish  black ; 
cere,  iridea,  and  feet  yellow ;  claws  black.  Female — upper  plumage  tinged  with 
brown.  Length  of  male  from  eighteen  to  twenty  inches ;  female  from  twenty- 
two  to  twenty-six  inches.  Eggs  white,  streaked  and  spotted  with  reddish 
brown. 

In  the  days  of  Falconry,  the  Goshawk,  which  is  not  a 
noble  Falcon,  was  employed  more  for  profit  than  amuse- 
ment, and  a  branch  of  the  science  w^as  on  the  Continent 
called  after  it  "  Autourserie,"  from  its  name  Autour  or 
"starred  bird,"  descriptive  of  the  numerous  brown  and 
reddish  spots  with  which  its  plumage  is  spangled.  It 
neither  hovers  like  the  Kestril,  nor  soars  like  the  Peregrine 
Falcon,  but  watches  patiently  on  the  branch  of  a  tree  till 
its  prey  comes  into  sight,  or  skims  along  the  ground  with 
rapid  flight;  and  being  of  large  size,  is  a  formidable 
enemy  to  hares,  rabbits,  and  partridges.  It  is  very  docile, 
and,  it  is  said,  can  be  reclaimed  in  the  short  space  of  a 
week.  When  trained,  it  does  not  refuse  to  attack  the 
Heron ;  but  being  far  inferior  to  the  Falcons  in  skill  and 
daring,  it  was  rarely  flown  except  at  such  game  as  was  flt 
for  the  table ;  hence  were  applied  to  it  as  terms  of  reproach 
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the  names  "Pigeon-hawk"  and  "Cuifiinier"  (caters  of 
the  mess).  It  is  a  voracious  feeder,  and  yet^  like  all  other 
predaceous  animals,  is  capable  of  enduring  long  intervals  of 
abstinence,  hunting  only  once  in  twenty-four  hours,  and 
taking  its  ease  until  stimulated  by  hunger  to  make  a  fresh 
exertion.  It  seizes  its  prey  either  when  flying  or  perched, 
carries  it  off  to  a  place  of  security,  and  allows  no  other 
bird  to  approach  it  In  temper  it  is  unsociable  and  cruel, 
having  been  known,  in  defiance  of  the  proverb  that 
**  Hawks  do  not  pick  out  Hawks'  eyes,**  to  prey  on  its  own 
kind.  The  Goshawk  is  a  native  of  most  of  the  northern 
countries  of  Europe,  migrating  in  winter  towards  the 
South.  In  Britain  it  is  of  rare  occurrence.  It  builds  its 
nest  of  sticks  and  moss,  in  lofty  trees,  and  lays  three  or 
four  eggs. 


THE   SPAEROW-HAWK 

ACOIFITER  NISU& 

Upper  plamage  dark  bluish  grey,  with  a  white  spot  on  the  nape  of  the  neck ; 
lower  reddish  white,  transversely  barred  with  deep  brown  ;  tall  grey,  barred 
with  brownish  black ;  beak  blue,  lightest  at  the  base ;  cere,  irides,  and  feet 
yellow;  claws  black.  ^emoZ*— upper  parts  brown  passing  into  blackish  grey ; 
lower,  greyish  white  barred  with  dark  grey.  Length,  male  twelv&inches,  femaU 
fifteen  inches  ;  breadth,  mal$  twenty-four  inches,  female  twenty-eight  indies, 
bluish  white,  blotched  and  sp^itted  with  deep  rusty  brown. 


Since  the  introduction  of  fire-arms,  the  Goshawk  and 
Sparrow-hawk  have  lost  much  of  their  reputation,  every 
effort  being  now  made  to  exterminate  them,  for  carrying  on, 
on  their  own  account,  the  same  practices  which  in  bygone 
days  they  were  enlisted  to  pursue  on  behalf  of  others.  For 
hawking,  it  must  be  remembered,  was  not  exclusively  a  pas- 
time followed  by  the  high  and  noble  for  amusement's  sake, 
but  was,  in  one  of  its  branches,  at  least,  a  very  convenient 
method  of  supplying  the  table  with  game ;  and  that  too, 
at  a  period  when  there  were  not  the  same  appliances,  in  the 
shape  of  turnips,  oil-cake,  &c.,  for  fattening  cattle  and  pro- 
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ducing  Iwef  und  mutton  in  unlimited  quantities,  that  then 
are  now.  The  produce  of  the  fish-ponds,  voods,  and  fields 
was  then  a  matter  of  some  moment,  and  much  depended 
on  the  training  of  the  Hawks  and  diligence  of  the  falconer 
whether  the  daily  board  should  be  plentifully  or  scantily 
fumbhed.  In  recent  times,  even,  some  idea  of  the 
intrinsic  value  of  a  good  Hawk,  niay  be  gathered  fixim  the 


fact  that,  in  Lombardy,  it  was  thought  nothing  extra- 
ordinary for  a  single  Sjmrrovv-hnwk  to  take  for  his  master 
from  seventy  to  eighty  Quails  in  a  single  day.  In  the 
Danubian  Provinces  and  in  Hungary,  the  practice  of 
Imnting  QuoiU  with  Sparrow-hawks  is  still  in  vogue  ;  but 
with  us,  the  agile  bird  is  left  to  pursue  his  prey  on  his 
nwn  account     And  right  well  does  he  exercise  his  calling. 
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Unlike  the  Kestril,  which  soars  high  in  air  and  mostly 
preys  on  animals  which  when  once  seen  have  no  power  of 
escape,  the  Sparrow-hawk  is  marked  by  its  dashing, 
onward  flight.  Skimming  rapidly  across  the  open  fields,  by 
no  means  refusing  to  swoop  on  any  bird  or  quadruped 
worthy  of  its  notice,  but  not  preferring  this  kind  of  hunt- 
ing ground,  it  wings  its  easy  way  to  the  nearest  hedge, 
darts  along  by  the  side,  turns  sharply  to  the  right  or  left 
through  an  opening  caused  by  a  gate  or  gap,  and  woe  to 
any  little  bird  which  it  may  encounter,  either  perched  on 
a  twig  or  resting  on  the  groimd.  Unerring  in  aim,  and 
secure  of  its  holdfast,  it  allows  its  victims  no  chance  of 
escape :  one  miserable  scream,  and  their  fate  is  sealed. 
And  even  if  the  prey  detects  its  coming  enemy,  and  seeks 
safety  in  flighty  its  only  hope  is  to  slip  into  the  thick 
bushes  and  trust  to  concealment :  resort  to  the  open  field 
is  all  but  certain  death.  ^or  is  it  fastidious  in  its 
choice  of  food  : — leveret-?,  young  rabbits,  mice,  partridges, 
thrushes,  blackbirds,  sparrows,  larks,  pipits,  and  many 
others  are  equal  favourites.  It  resorts  very  frequently  to 
the  homestead  and  farmyard,  not  so  much  in  quest  of 
chickens,  which,  by  the  way,  it  does  not  despise,  as  for 
the  sake  of  the  small  birds  which  abound  in  such 
places.  There  it  is  a  bold  robber,  little  heeding  the 
presence  of  men,  suddenly  dashing  from  behind  some 
bom  or  corn-rick,  and  rapidly  disappearing  with  its  luck- 
less prey  struggling  in  its  talons,  pursued,  perhaps,  by  the 
vociferous  twitter  of  the  outraged  flock,  but  not  dispirited 
against  another  onslaught.  This  coursing  for  its  prey, 
though  the  usual,  is  not  the  only  method  of  furnishing 
his  larder  pursued  by  the  Sparrow-hawk.  He  has  been 
known  to  station  himself  on  the  branch  of  a  tree  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  some  favourite  resort  of  Sparrows,  con- 
cealed himself,  but  commanding  a  fair  view  of  the  flock 
below.  With  an  intent  as  deadly  as  that  of  the  fowler  when 
he  points  his  gun,  he  puts  on  the  attitude  of  flight  before 
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he  quits  his  peich,  then  selecting  his  victim,  and  pouncing 
on  it  all  but  simultaneously,  he  retires  to  devour  his  meal 
and  to  return  to  his  post  as  soon  as  the  hubbub  he  has 
excited  has  subsided  somewhat  At  times  he  pays  dear 
for  his  temerity.  Pouncing  on  a  bird  which  the  sportsman 
has  put  up  and  missed,  he  receives  the  contents  of  the 
second  barrel :  making  a  swoop  on  the  bird-catchers'  call- 
bird,  he  becomes  entangled  in  the  meshes;  or  HftaTiing 
through  a  glazed  window  at  a  caged  Canary-bird,  he  finds 
his  retreat  cut  ofL 

As  is  the  case  with  most  predaceous  birds,  the  female 
is  larger  and  bolder  than  the  male,  and  will  attack  birds 
superior  to  herself  in  size.  Though  a  fierce  enemy,  she 
is  an  affectionate  mother,  and  will  defend  her  young  at 
the  risk  of  her  life.  She  builds  her  nest,  or  appropriates 
the  deserted  nest  of  a  Crow,  in  trees,  or  if  they  be  wanting, 
in  a  clilf,  and  lays  four  or  five  eggs.  The  young  are  very 
voracious,  and  are  fed  principally  on  small  birds,  the  number 
of  which  consumed  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  no 
less  than  sixteen  Larks,  Sparrows,  and  other  small  birds, 
were  on  one  occasion  found  in  a  nest,  the  female  parent 
belonging  to  which  had  been  shot  while  conveying  to  them 
a  young  bird  just  brought  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
nest  by  the  miile  ;  the  latter,  it  was  conjectured,  having 
brought  them  all,  and  deposited  them  in  the  nest  in  the 
interval  of  nine  houi-s  which  had  elapsed  between  their 
discovery  and  the  death  of  his  partner. 

The  Spai*row-hawk  is  found  iu  most  wooded  districts  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
Eastern  Continent. 
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THE  COMMON  KITE. 

UILTUS  REOALIS, 

Dpparpuuitddltbbnnni;  IlisfciU;eii  with  iiale  tJgoa;  thsie  orthabiaO  UM 
Back  )oDg  uid  tapering  to  ■  ptdjit,  greyiah  white,  atreoked  longltudiiully  vtth 
knn:  lowBrp»rt»nat«lour»iI.»lUiloii(^iHdlMl  brown itre»k> ;  uUredUWi 
onnga,  Ijured  ladLitliictlr  ^th  brown ;  benk  horn  coloured ;  cere,  Ihdes,  and 
bet  7«llow ;  oUwi  bluk.  FenaU — upper  pLujno^  of  a  deeper  binwti ;  tlie 
biUien  pale  st  tbe  aitninlCy  ;  hewl  and  jeck  nliite.  Lengtli.  twsDti-Dve 
lochea  ;  biodth  flie  fint  (u  inchei.  Eggi  dirt;  whtte,  ipotted  at  tbe  ilftc 
end  with  rad-brDwiL 

"Thb  Kite,"  Pliny  informs  us,  "  eeema,  by  the  movement 
of  its  tu],  to  have  taught  mankind  the  art  of  steering, — 
natoie  pointing  out  in  the  air  what  is  necessary  in  the 
tea."  The  movement  of  the  bird  through  the  air  indeed 
resembles  sailing  more  than  flying.  "  One  cannot,"  says 
Boffon,  "but  admire  the  manner  in  which  the  flight  of 
the  Kite  is  performed ;  his  long  and  narrow  wings  seem 
motionless ;  it  ia  his  tail  that  aeems  to  direct  all  hia 
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evolutions,  and  lie  moves  it  continuously ;  he  rises  i\ithoai 
effort,  comes  down  as  if  he  were  sliding  along  an  inclined 
plane ;  he  seems  rather  to  swim  than  to  fly ;  he  darts  for 
wai-d,  slackens  his  speed,  stops,  and  remains  suspended  or 
fixed  in  the  same  place  for  whole  hours  without  exhihiting 
the  smallest  motion  of  his  wings."  The  Kite  generally 
moves  along  at  a  moderate  height,  but  sometimes,  like  the 
Eagle,  rises  to  the  more  elevated  regions  of  the  air,  where 
it  may  always  be  distinguished  by  its  long  wings  and 
forked  tail 

In  France,  it  is  known  by  the  name  "  Milan  Royal," 
the  latter  title  being  given  to  it  not  on  account  of  any 
fancied  regal  qualities,  but  because  in  ancient  times  it  was 
subservient  to  the  pleasures  of  princes.  In  those  times, 
hawking  at  the  Kite  and  Heron  was  the  only  kind  of  sport 
dignified  with  the  title  of  "  Chase  Royal,"  and  no  one — 
not  even  a  nobleman — could  attack  the  Kite  and  Heron 
without  infringing  the  privileges  of  the  king. 

Tliough  larger  than  the  noble  Falcons,  it  is  far  inferior 
to  them  in  daring  and  muscular  strength ;  cowardly  in 
attacking  the  strong,  pitiless  to  the  weak.  It  rarely  assails 
a  bii'd  on  the  wing,  but  takes  its  prey  on  the  ground, 
where  nothing  inferior  to  itself  in  courage  seems  to  come 
amiss  to  it.  Moles,  rats,  mice,  reptiles,  and  partridges,  are 
its  common  food ;  it  carries  oft'  also  goslings,  ducklings, 
and  chickens,  though  it  retires  ignominiously  before  an 
angry  hen.  When  pressed  by  hunger,  it  does  not  refuse 
the  offal  of  animals,  or  dead  fish ;  but  being  an  expert 
fisherman,  it  does  not  confine  itself  to  dead  food  of  this 
kind,  but  pounces  on -such  fish  as  it  discerns  fioating  near 
the  surface  of  the  water — carries  them  oft'  in  its  talons,  and 
devours  them  on  shore. 

The  Kite  is  more  abundant  in  the  northern  than  the 
southern  countries  of  Europe,  to  which  latter,  however, 
numerous  indi\'iduals  migrate  in  autumn.  It  is  of  very  rare 
occurrence  in  the  southern  counties  of  England,  where  no 
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doubt  it  lias  gained  discredit  for  many  of  the  evil  deeds  of  the 
Sparrow-hawk.  In  Yorkshire,  Cumberland,  Westmorland, 
North  Wales,  and  certain  parts  of  Scotland,  it  is  more 
frequent  It  builds  its  nest  of  sticks,  lined  with  straw 
and  moss,  in  lofty  trees,  and  lays  three  or  four  eggs. 


SWALLOW-TAILED  KITK 

NAUCLERU3   PURCATU8. 

Plumage  white,  except  the  back,  wings,  and  tail,  which  are  lustrouB  purple  black ; 
beak  bluish  block  ;  cere  lighter  blue ;  irides  dork ;  feet  greenish  blue ;  claws 
duU  oraoge.    Length  twenty  inches. 

Up  to  the  year  1853,  two  specimens  only  of  this  fine  bird 
had  been  observed  in  England.  In  the  April  of  that  year 
one  was  observed  at  Eskdale,  Cumberland,  in  company 
with  Peregrine  Falcons.  A  fortnight  afterwards,  its  roosting 
place  was  discovered  by  a  bird-collector,  who  made  several 
ineffectual  attempts  to  shoot  it ;  he  then  fixed  his  gun  into 
a  wall,  and  thus  covered  the  eyrie  situated  in  a  crevice  of 
a  crag;  returning  at  midnight,  he  discharged  his  gun, 
and  on  the  following  morning  found  that  his  shot  had 
told ;  the  visitor,  too  wary  to  be  surprised  by  open  skill, 
fell  a  victim  to  treachery,  and  all  chance  of  its  meeting 
with  a  mate,  and  breeding  in  this  country,  was  lost.  It 
is  a  native  of  the  tropical  and  temperate  regions  of  America, 
where  it  feeds  (always  on  the  wing)  on  locusts,  grass- 
hoppers, small  snakes,  lizards,  and  frogs.  These  it  either 
picks  up  from  the  ground,  snatches  from  the  branches  of 
trees,  or  captures  by  hawking,  but  always  devours  without 
alighting  on  the  ground,  its  movements  on  which  are 
extremely  awkward.  These  birds  build  their  nests  of 
sticks  in  lofty  trees,  and  line  them  with  moss  and  feathers : 
they  lay  from  four  to  six  eggs. 


COMMON    BUZZARD. 


tiiuiij'-ii 


iacbu.    Eggi  nbitc,  VAriomly  mukad  with  polo  gnc 

The  BuzianJ,  though  ranked  very  properly  omoug  birds 
belonging  to  the  Falcon  tribe,  is  deficient  in  the  graco- 
ful  activity  which  characterises  the  true  Falcons.  In  slug- 
gishnesB  of  habits  it  approaches  the  Yulturcs,  and  in  its 
soft  plumage  imd  mode  of  fiiglit  the  Owls ;  hut  difTcTS  lix>iii 
the  former  in  feeding  on  live  prey  as  welt  as  carrion,  and 
from  the  latter  in  its  diumal  habits.  In  form  indeed  it 
reseiublcs  neither,  being  o  bulky  broad-winged  Uawk,  with 
stout  legs  and  a  short  much-curved  beak.  It  con  fiy  Bwitlly 
enough  when  occasion  requires,  but  its  favourite  custom  is 
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to  take  itB  station  on  some  withered  branch,  or  on  the  pro- 
jecting comer  of  a  rock,  whence  it  can  both  obtain  a  good 
view  of  the  surrounding  country,  and,  when  it  has  digested 
its  last  meal,  sally  forth  in  quest  of  a  new  one  as  soon  as  a 
victim  comes  witliin  its  range  of  observation-  It  pounces 
on  this  while  on  the  ground,  and  pursues  its  chase  with  a 
low  skimming  flight,  keeping  a  sharp  look-out  for  moles, 
young  hares  and  rabbits,  mice,  reptiles,  small  birds  and 
insects.  At  times  it  rises  high  into  the  air,  and,  soaring 
in  circles,  examines  the  surface  of  the  ground  for  carrion. 
It  has  neither  the  spirit  nor  daring  of  the  noble  Falcons, 
submitting  patiently  to  the  attacks  of  birds  much  less  than 
itself,  and  flying  fi-om  the  Magpie  or  Jackdaw.  As  an 
architect  the  Buzzard  displays  no  more  constructive  skill 
than  otlier  birds  of  its  tribe,  building  its  nest  of  a  few 
sticks,  either  on  a  rock  or  in  a  tree,  and  not  unfrequently 
occupying  the  deserted  nest  of  some  other  bird.  It  has, 
however,  a  redeeming  point,  being  a  most  assiduous  nurse. 
The  female  sits  close,  and  will  allow  the  near  approach 
of  an  intruder  before  she  leaves  her  eggs.  In  captivity, 
strange  to  say,  though  by  nature  having  a  strong  inclina- 
tion for  the  flesh  of  chickens,  she  has  been  kno\vn  to  sit  on 
the  eggs  of  the  domestic  hen,  to  hatch  a  brood,  and  to  i-car 
them  with  as  much  solicitude  as  their  natural  mother  could 
have  shown,  distributing  to  them  morsels  of  raw  meat,  not 
comprehending,  of  course,  their  repugnance  to  such  fare, 
and  bearing  with  extreme  patience  and  good  humour  their 
unaccountable  preference  for  barley  and  crumbs  of  bread. 
The  male  bird  is  scarcely  less  affectionate  as  a  parent :  an 
instance  being  recorded  of  one,  which,  on  the  death  of 
his  partner,  completed  the  period  of  incubation  and  reared 
the  young  brood  by  himself.  The  Buzzard  rarely  molests 
game,  and  more  than  compensates  for  the  mischief 
it  does  work,  by  the  destruction  of  imdoubted  vermin ; 
yet  the  hostility  shown  by  gamekeepers  against  all  birds 
except  those  which  it  is  their  business  to  protect,  lias  so 
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Uiinned  its  numbers  that  the  Buzzard,  though  once  com- 
mon, is  now  become  rare. 

In  a  vignette, ''  Tarrell's  British  Birds,"  voL  I,  p.  86,  is 
an  interesting  sketch  of  a  Buzzard  engaged  in  the  maternal 
duties  of  the  domestic  hen. 


THE  ROUGH-LEGGED  BUZZAliD. 

BUTEO   LAG6pUS. 

Tani  faathered  to  the  claws ;  plumage  yellowiah  white,  varkgated  with  several 
shades  of  brown ;  a  broad  jjMttch  of  brown  on  the  breast ;  tail  white  in  the 

•  basal  half,  the  rest  uniform  brown  ;  beak  black ;  cere  and>irides  yellow ; 
Csathers  on  the  1^^  (kwn-coloared,  spotted  with  brown  ;  toes  yellow  ;  daws 
black.  Length  twenty-six  inches.  £;gg8  whitish,  clouded  with  reddish  brown. 

This  bird,  which  is  distinguished  from  the  preceding  by 
having  its  legs  thickly  clothed  with  long  feathers,  is  a 
native  of  the  colder  countries  of  both  Continents,  beiiig 
only  an  occasional  visitor  in  Great  Britain  (luring  autumn 
and  winter.  It  is  sometiiuos  seen  in  large  flights  on  the 
Yarmouth  Denes  in  October  and  November,  at  the  same 
tune  with  the  Short-horned  Owl.  It  mostly  frequents 
the  banks  of  rivers,  where  it  feeds  on  vermin,  reptiles, 
and  the  carcases  of  animals  brought  down  by  the  floods. 
In  softness  of  plumage  and  mode  of  flight,  it  resembles 
the  Owls  even  more  than  the  preceding  species,  and  often 
extends  its  hunting  expeditions  until  far  into  the  evening. 
When  not  alai-med,  it  flies  slowly  and  deliberately,  and 
seemingly  has  neither  the  inclination  nor  the  power  to 
attack  living  birds,  unless  they  have  been  previously 
disabled  by  wounds  or  other  cause.  The  Kough-legged 
Buzzard  builds  its  nest  in  lofty  trees,  and  lays  three  or 
four  eggs ;  but  there  are  no  well-authenticated  instances 
of  its  breeding  in  this  countiy. 


HONEY   BUZZAltD. 

PERN  IB    APfvOnUS. 

top  of  tlri]  liead  aih-^;;  n«k  nnci  buck  gnyit 
whltflp  with  bmwn  ipoU ;  bruit  whiU,  niuked  i 
Ull  vith  Ihrw  bTowDiBb  blnck  bui :  beak  aiul  cIiwa  blpch 
ud  hm  TsUoiT.    fmal*— upper  pluinaeB  roddiili  broim  < 
toirflr  pAle  yfilloTlob  nd  wiUk  dark  brown  ipoti.    Length 
incbei ;  /tiuiU  MtaVf-tlx  incbM.      Eega  yelLowlih  whi 

Oh  the  Continent,  the  Honey  Buzzard  is  a  inflatory  bird, 
common  enoi^h  in  the  middle  of  France  and  on  the  hanks 
of  the  Loire,  where  it  breeds,  and  pasBing  to  the  Bouth  at 
the  approach  of  winter.  Like  others  of  the  Hawk  tribe, 
it  preys  on  reptiles,  the  smaller  warm-blooded  animals, 
and  on  insects.  Its  Latin  specific  name — Apivorta  (bee- 
eating) — is  more  correct  than  its  English  prefix.  Honey ; 
bat  a  more  accurate  title  than  cither  would  be,  Vespivorut 
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(wasp-eating) ;  for  it  destroys  more  wasps  than  bees,  and 
more  larraB  than  honey.  In  Great  Britain  it  does  not 
rank  among  the  rarest  of  birds,  but  is  far  from  common, 
and  is  a  summer  visitor  only.  It  is  not  a  bird  of  any 
great  power  of  flight,  seldom  taking  to  wing  except  from 
tree  to  tree,  or  from  bush  to  bush,  and  then  always  low, 
but  more  frequently  running  along  the  ground  with  great 
rapidity.  Consequently,  the  only  birds  that  it  has  the 
power  of  mastering  are  such  as  have  no  greater  facility  of 
flight  than  itself,  namely,  the  young  of  Partridges,  Phea- 
sants, and  Quails.  It  is  a  diligent  insect  hunter,  and 
makes  great  havoc  of  the  nests  of  wasps  and  wild  bees, 
killing  the  perfect  insects,  and  tearing  the  combs  to 
pieces  in  quest  of  grubs,  which  probably  form  the  prin- 
cipal food  of  its  young.  Several  instances  occur  of  its 
having  bred  in  England,  the  nest  being  placed  in  a  large 
tree,  flat,  and  composed  of  twigs,  ami  lined  with  leaves 
and  wool.  A  member  of  the  Berwickshire  NattiralisU* 
Clvhy  who  kept  one  tame  in  his  garden,  says  that  in  cap- 
tivity it  feeds  on  small  birds,  rats,  and  frogs.  It  is  very 
fond  of  the  honeycomb  of  the  wild  bee,  and  when 
hungry  will  swallow  large  pieces  of  the  comb,  containing 
the  grub  or  larvae ;  but,  when  its  appetite  is  not  very 
keen,  it  usually  separates  the  cells,  extracts  the  grubs, 
and  throws  the  wax  away.  When  any  honey  has  been 
dropped  on  the  ground,  the  bird  has  been  seen  repeatedly 
to  thrust  its  bill  into  the  earth  where  it  appeared  to  be 
moistened  by  the  honey.  Of  all  the  birds  of  prey,  this 
Honey  Buzzard  seems  to  have  been  the  gentlest,  the 
kindest,  and  the  most  capable  of  attachment.  It  would 
follow  its  master  round  the  garden,  cowering  and  shaking 
its  wings,  though  not  soliciting  food,  uttering  at  the  same 
time  a  plaintive  sound,  something  like  the  whistle  of  the 
Golden  Plover,  but  softer  and  much  more  prolonged. 
Though  shy  with  strangers,  it  was  very  fond  of  being 
noticed  and  caressed  by  those  to  whose  presence  it  was 
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accustomed  Some  Lapwing  Plovers  which  were  con- 
fined in  the  same  garden  with  it,  showed  no  signs  of 
caation  or  apprehension,  but  were  often  seen  with  the 
Buzzard  sitting  in  the  midst  of  them,  as  if  listening  to  a 
lecture  delivered  by  him.  Besides  the  plaintive  ciy  above 
mentioned,  the  Honey  Buzzard  has  another  and  more  varied 
note,  apparently  of  alarm. 


MARSH  HARRIER. 

CIRCUS   iERUGINOSUS. 

Head,  neck,  and  breast  yellowish  white,  with  numerous  longitudinal  brown 
streaks;  wing-coverts  reddish  brown ;  priniai-y  quills  white  at  the  base,  the 
resv  black ;  tail  and  secondaries  ash-grey ;  lower  plumage  reddish  brown ; 
beak  bluish  black ;  cere,  irides,  and  feet  yellow ;  claws  black.  Length  twenty 
inches.    Eggs  white.  * 

The  Harriers  are  bold  predatory  voracious  birds,  having 
somewhat  of  the  appearance  and  movements  of  the  Hawks. 
On  a  closer  inspection,  however,  they  are  seen  to  approach 
nearer  in  character  to  the  Owls.     In  the  first  place,  they 
hunt  their  prey  more  in  the  morning  and  evening  than  at 
any  other  time  of  day.     In  the  next  place,  these  twilight 
habits  are .  associated  with  a  large  head,  and  a  somewhat 
defined  face  formed  by  a  circle  of  short  feathers ;  while 
the  plumage  generally  is  soft  and  loose,  and  their  mode  of 
hunting  resembles  that  of  the  nocturnal  predatory  bird«, 
rather  than  that  of  the  Falcons.     They  are  remarkable  for 
the  great  difference  which  exists  between  the  plumage  of 
the  two  sexes,  which  has  made  the  task  of  discriminating 
the  number  of  species  very  difficult     Less  active  than  the 
Falcons,  they  yet  carry  on  a  formidable  war  against  small 
birds,  reptiles,  and  mice.    The  Harriers  or  Harrows  are 
80  called  from  their  harrying  propensities.     Of  similar 
import  is  the  etymology  of  the  English  word  "havoc," 
which  may  be  clearly  traced  to  the  Anglo-Saxon   hafoc 
or   hawk,      llie    habit    of   the    Marsh    Harrier  is  not 
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to  station  itself  od  a  tree  or  rock,  thereoa  to  explore  tiie 
country;  but  while  hunting,  it  is  always  on  the  win^ 
skimming  along  the  ground,  and  beating  about  the  bushes 
with  a  noiseless,  unsteady  flight,  and  always  taking  its  prey 
on  the  ground.  Rabbit-warrens  afford  this  bird  a  fiivourite 
hunting-ground,  where  it  either  pounces  on  such  living 
animals  as  it  can  surprise,  or  performs  the  office  of  under- 
taker  to  the  dead  bodies  of  rabbits  killed  by  the  weasels^ 
bur3ring  them  in  the  grave  of  its  craw.  In  this  ignoble 
office  it  is  said  to  be  sometimes  assisted  by  the  Buzzard, 
and  both  birds  have  been  accused  of  setting  to  work  before 
their  unhappy  victim  has  breathed  its  last  On  the  sea- 
shore, the  Marsh  Harrier  commits  great  depredations  among 
young  water-fowl,  and  is  often  mobbed  and  driven  from 
the  neighbourhood  by  the  assembled  old  birds.  The 
Partridge  and  Quail  often  too  fall  victims  to  its  voracity, 
so  that  the  Marsh  Harrier  receives  no  quarter  from  game- 
keepers. It  places  its  nest  generally  near  water,  in  a  tuft 
of  rushes,  or  at  the  base  of  a  bush,  constructing  it  of  sticks, 
rushes,  and  long  grass,  and  lays  three  or  four  eggs. 

The  Marsh  Harrier  is  a  widely  dispersed  species,  being 
found,  says  Tcmminck,  in  all  countries  where  there  are 
marslies.  It  occurs  but  sparingly  in  most  parts  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  It  is  sometimes  called  the  Moor 
'Buzzard. 

HEN  HARRIER 

CIRCUS   CrlNEUS. 

Tail  longer  than  the  wings ;  third  and  fourth  primaries  of  equal  length  ;  apper 
plumage  of  the  maU  bluish  grey  ;  lower  white.  Upper  plumage  of  the  fenaU 
reddish  brown;  lower,  pale  reddish  yellow,  with  deep  orange  brown  longitudinal 
streaks  and  spots.  Beak  black ;  cere  greenish  yellow ;  irides  reddish  brown ; 
feet  yellow ;  claws  black.  Length :  maU,  eighteen  Inches ;  /mtole,  twenty  inches. 
Eggs  white. 

Two  birds  of  this  family,  the  Hen  Harrier  and  Ringtail, 
were  formerly  considered  distinct  species ;  and  no  wonder ; 
for  not   only  are  they  different  in  size,  but  dissimilar 
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in  colour,  oiie  having  the  nppcr  pnrta  S'^yi  ^^  lower 
white ;  and  the  other  the  upper  parts  reddish  brown,  and 
TtriouB  partB  of  the  plumage  of  a  light  colour,  barred  and 
streaked  with  deep  brown.  The  experienced  ornithologist, 
Hontagn,  suspecting  that  thoy  were  mole  and  female  of  the 
same  species,  undertook  to  clear  up  the  matter  b;  rearing 
a  brood  token  from  the  same  nest.     The  result  was  that 


at  finit  there  was  no  groat  difference,  except  in  size,  nit 
having  the  dork  plumage  of  tiie  Hen  Harrier ;  but  after 
the  fiiat  monlt,  the  males  assumed  the  grey  and  uhiti' 
plumage,  while  the  larger  birds,  tlio  females,  retained  tlie 
gayer  (Milouring.  In  habite  both  birds  resemble  the  Marsh 
Harrier,  but  do  not  confine  themselves  to  damp  places. 
They  frequent  open  plains,  hill-sides,  and  inclosed  Aeld^ 
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hunting  a  few  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and 
beating  for  game  as  skilfully  as  a  well-trained  spaniel  The 
moment  that  the  Harrier  sees  a  probable  victim  he  rises  to  a 
height  of  twenty  feet,  hovers  for  a  moment,  and  then  comes 
down  with  unerring  aim  on  his  prey,  striking  dead  with  a 
single  blow.  Partridge  or  Pheasant,  Grouse  or  Blackcock, 
and  showing  strength  not  to  be  expected  £rom  his  light 
figure,  and  slender,  though  sharp  talons.  Not  unfirequently 
ho  accompanies  the  sportsman,  keeping  carefully  out  of  shot, 
and  pouncing  on  the  birds  which  he  startles  from  their 
cover,  killing  them,  and  carrying  them  off  to  be  devoured  in 
retirement.  He  preys  exclusively  on  animals  killed  by  him- 
self, destroying  a  groat  quantity  of  game,  young  hares  and 
rabbits,  wild  ducks,  snipes,  plovers,  and  rats.  It  is  a  gener- 
ally-diffused bird,  by  no  means  so  common  as  the  Kestril 
and  Sparrow-hawk,  but  is  met  with  occasionally  in  most 
countries  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and  in  various  parts  of  the 
British  Isles.  It  is  far  from  improbable  that  this  bird  may 
firequently  be  seen,  without  being  recognised  as  belonging 
to  the  Hawk  tribe ;  indeed,  the  beautiful  form  and  light 
blue  and  white  plumage,  might  cause  it  to  be  mistaken  for  a 
GuU.  It  builds  a  flattisli  nest  of  sticks,  just  raised  above 
the  ground,  in  a  heather,  or  furze-bush,  and  lays  three  or 
four  eggs. 

MONTAGU'S  HARKIEPt. 

CIRCUS    MONTAGUI. 

tarings  a  little  longer  tho-n  tho  tnil ;  thinl  primary  lonp^r  than  tin  fourth  and 
5<econ(l ;  npper  plumage  bluish  grey ;  primaries  black,  nocondarios  witli 
throe  transverse  dark  bars;  lateral  tail-feathers  white  barred  with  re<Idish 
orange ;  under  plumage  white,  variously  streaked  with  reddish  orange.  Ft- 
mule — upper  plumage  brown  of  various  tints ;  under,  pale  reddish  yellow, 
with  longitudinal  bright  red  streaks.  Beak  black  ;  cere  deep  yellow ;  iridea 
hazel ;  feet  yellow ;  claws  black.  Length  seventeen  inches.  Eggs  bluish 
white. 

Tnis  bird,  which  is  of  rare  occurrence  in  Britain,  resembles 
the   Hen  Harrier  very  closely,  both  in  appearance  and 
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habits.  On  the  Continent,  especially  in.  Holland,  it  is 
more  frequent  It  received  its  name  in  honour  of  Colonel 
Montagu,  who  was  the  first  to  ascertain  the  identity  of  the 
Hen  Harrier  and  Kingtail,  and  to  separate  the  present 
species  from  both. 


EAGLE    OWL. 

BUBO    MAXIMUS. 

\ 

Bill  blniah  black,  lighter  towards  the  base  ;  iris  orange  :  upper  parta  mottled 
vith  black,  brown,  and  ochre  yellow ;  under  parts  ochre  yellow,  with  longitu- 
dinal dark  stripes  ;  throat  white  ;  claws  bluish  black.  Female  somewhat 
larger  than  the  male,  but  wants  the  white  8i>ot  on  the  throat  Length  twenty- 
four  inches;  breadtli  flfty-eight  inches.     Eggs  white. 

The  Owls  have  in  most  ages  been  classed  by  the  igno- 
rant among  birds  of  evil  omen.  Yet  it  is  a  question 
whether  any  one  encountering  an  Owl  for  the  first  time, 
and  as  an  unknown  bird,  would  have  any  other  feeling 
excited  in  him  save  that  of  the  ludicrous.  Its  upright 
posture,  round  flat  face,  strangely  set  ears,  or  horns,  as  we 
may  choose  to  call  them,  large,  staring  eyes  always  turned 
to  the  spectator  with  such  unmeaning  solemnit}',  are  irre- 
sistibly comical ;  and  one's  merriment  is  increased  by  the 
absence  of  all  sympathy  in  the  bird,  which,  in  spite  of  its 
human  cast  of  features,  is  neither  angered  nor  amused  by 
our  laughter,  but  retains  the  same  grave  expression,  making 
no  sign  of  response.  It  was  probably  on  account  of  its 
grave  looks  and  seeming  power  of  abstraction  that  the 
Owl  was  dedicated  by  the  Greeks  to  the  goddess  Minerva, 
and  honoured  as  the  Bird  of  Wisdom. 

Pre-eminent  among  the  European  Owls  is  that  which 
from  its  superior  size  and  strength  is  called  the  Eagle-Owl, 
and  in  France  Grand  Due;  the  latter  name  been  given 
to  it^  it  is  said,  from  an  ancient  popular  belief  that  it  acted 
twice  a  year  as  leader  or  guide,  Dttc,  to  the  flocks  of  Quails 
at  their  periods  of  migration.     It  must,  however,  have 
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been  very  ill  fitted  for  such  a  post,  being  without  doubt 
an  exceedingly  rapacious  and  destructive  bird,  as  may  b« 
inferred  from  the  following  narrative : — 

*'  One  day  in  the  month  of  July,  a  young  bird,  having 
quitted  the  nest,  was  caught  by  the  servants.  This  bird 
was,  considering  the  season  of  the  year,  well  feathered ;  • 
but  the  down  appeared  here  and  there  between  those 
feathers  which  had  not  yet  attained  their  full  growths 
After  it  was  caught,  it  was  shut  up  in  a  laige  hen-coop, 
when,  on  the  following  morning,  a  fine  youjig  Partridge, 
was  found  lying  dead  before  the  door  of  the  coop.  It 
was  immediately  concluded  that  this  provision  had  been 
brought  there  by  the  old  Owls,  which  no  doubt  had 
been  making  search  in  the  night-time  for  their  lost 
young  one.  And  such  was  indeed  the  fact;  for  night 
after  night,  for  fourteen  days,  was  this  same  mark  of 
attention  repeated.  The  game  which  the  old  ones  carried 
to  it  consisted  chiefly  of  young  Partridges,  for  the  most 
part  newly  killed,  but  sometimes  a  little  spoiled.  On  one 
occasion  a  Moor-fowl  was  brought,  so  fresh  that  it  was 
actually  warm  under  the  wings;  and  at  another  time  a 
putrid  lamb  was  deposited."  * 

The  Eagle-Owl  is  not  only  the  strongest  and  best 
armed  of  all  the  birds  of  prey  next  to  the  Eagle,  but  its 
attack  is  inevitable,  because  it  strikes  in  the  dark,  and 
its  flight  is  so  noiseless  that  its  prey  has  no  warning  of 
its  approach.  Some  authors  assert  that  when  it  has  yoimg 
to  feed,  it  extends  its  hunting  expeditions  into  the  day ; 
this  may  well  be  the  case,  for  even  the  Barn-Owl,  when 
in  captivity,  though  most  active  during  night,  is  ready  to 
receive  food  at  all  hours  when  hungry.  The  favourite  food 
of  the  Eagle-Owl  is  the  hare,  the  partridge,  and  other 
game.  In  America,  it  preys  on  the  Wild  Turkey,  which, 
though  weighing  from  ten  to  twenty  pounds,  it  finds  no 
ditticulty  in  transporting  to  a  considerable  distance.     When 

*  Stanley's  British  Birds,  p.  154. 
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assailed  by  superior  strength  it  makes  a  vigorous  defence. 
Its  sharp  talons  inflict  wounds  as  severe  as  those  of  the 
fox  or  wild  cat,  meeting  in  the  flesh  of  any  animal  on 
which  it  fastens,  and  endowed  with  such  power  of  muscular 
contraction  as  to  pierce  the  leathern  gaiters,  and  even  the 
shoes  of  the  hunters.  When  wounded  and  attacked  by 
dogs,  it  turns  itself  on  its  back,  extends  its  open  talons, 
and  executes  a  movement  with  its  beak  which  serves  to 
guard  the  whole  body.  These  strange  manoeuvres,  accom- 
panied as  they  are  by  rolling  of  the  eyes,  and  a  hissing 
noise  like  the  exaggerated  purr  of  a  cat,  are  so  alarming, 
that  the  most  courageous  dog  hesitates  before  making  his 
first  onset,  and  rarely  attempts  a  second.  The  note  of 
the  Eagle-Owl  is  described  as  being  most  discordant  and 
hideous ;  by  some  being  compared  to  the  bark  of  a  dog,  by 
others  to  the  neigh  of  a  horse,  and  by  others  again  to  an 
agonized  human  shriek;  consequently,  it  figures  in  many 
of  the  legends  connected  with  the  Hartz  moimtains,  where 
it  is  of  frequent  occurrence.  In  Great  Britain  it  has  been 
rarely  met  with.  It  seems  to  prefer  the  mountain  forests 
of  the  North,  where  it  builds  its  nest  among  rocks,  ruins, 
«r  stumps  of  trees,  and  lays  two  or  three  eggs. 


SCOPS-EAEED  OWL. 

SCOPS   ALDROVANDI. 

Bill  black ;  iris  yellow ;  egrets  (about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  long)  and  head 
brown,  minutely  spotted  with  black ;  upper  parts,  reddish  brown  mottled  with 
black  and  dark  brown :  under  parts  lighter.  Wings  equalling  the  tail  in  length. 
Length,  seven  to  eight  inches ;  Female  somewhat  larger.    Eggs  white. 

A  BSAUTiFULLT  marked  little  bird,  scarcely  bigger  than  a 
Thrush,  which,  though  abundant  in  many  parts  of  the 
continent  of  Europe,  rarely  pays  us  a  visit  It  is  a  bird 
of  passage,  arriving  in  Prance  in  May,  and  taking  its  de- 
peztuie  in  September.  It  builds  its  nest  in  the  trunks  of 
trees,  and  hides  by  day  among  the  foliage  of  the  poplars, 
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liiuoe,  &c,  which  line  the  gruat  road&  Theie  it  la  hoanl 
in  the  summer  eveiungG  and  uights,  repeating  at  intervals 
as  regular  as  the  ticking  of  a  pendulum,  ita  melancholy 
and  monotonons  cry  of  "loo,  leu,"  aa  little  melodious  us 
the  croak  of  a  &og.    It  ircqucnts  the  %-iciuity  of  tov-ns,  and 


lives  t^x<;luiiively  on  the  larger  iiiaccts.  It  is  more  alitindaut 
ill  the  tiouthem  uoimtrics  of  Europe  tliau  iu  tho  northern; 
ind  in  autumn  migr.itcs  ti>  tliu  Mcditi;ri-!Liit»Ln  Islands  aud 
A.frica.  It  uiakus  iU  nui^t  iu  holiis  in  rocks  or  treus,  nud 
lays  from  two  to  five  uggs. 


LOXG-tLVliED  OWL 


OTUS  VULGARIS. 


ft^k  liUck ;  triB  orange  jellow ;  egntt  very  Innp,  coinponnlof  eiylilui  Um  IpIbcL 
tatben.  Rtgul  with  jtsUdw  sud  wtiite  ;  urjur  |<arU  nOUisli  yislloiv.  uiuitlixl 

Lf  netli  nftfcu  iDLhM  ;  bnulth  tfairty-ciebt  [dcIk'h     Kgss  wliilv. 

Though  not  nmong  the  moat  frequent  of  the  IJiglisli  Owls, 
thia  sj)ecicg  occurs  in  most  of  the  wooded  jmils  of  I'Inglaiid 
uid  Ireland,  as  indued  it  docs  in  nem-ty  all  parts  of  tliu 
world  where  woods  are  to  be  found.  In  Fiuncc,  ivhcvu 
it  is  conimoD,  it  unites  in  its  own  pereon  all  the  lual- 
practices  which  have  been  popularly  ascribed  to  llio  u'liole 
tribe  of  Owls.  It  U  there  eaiil  to  be  held  in  gi'cat  detes- 
tation by  all  the  rest  of  the  feathered  tribe  ;  a  fact  which 
is  tumcd  to  good  account  by  tho  bird-catcher,  who,  lia\-ing 
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set  his  traps  and  limed  twigs,  conceals  himself  in  tlie 
neighbourhood  and  imitates  the  note  of  this  OwL  The 
little  birds,  impelled  by  mgo  or  fear,  or  a  silly  combination 
of  both,  assemble  for  the  purpose  of  mobbing  the  common 
enemy.  In  their  anxiety  to  discern  the  object  of  their 
abhorrence,  they  fall  one  after  another  into  the  snare,  and 
become  the  prey  of  the  fowler.  The  Long-eared  Owl  is  not 
altogether  undeserving  of  the  persecution  which  is  thus 
intended  for  her,  her  principal  food  being  tield-mice  and 
such  little  birds  as  she  can  surprise  when  asleep.  In  fact, 
she  respects  neither  the  person  nor  the  property  of  her 
neighbours,  making  her  home  in  the  old  nests  of  largo 
birds  and  squirrels,  and  appropriating,  as  food  for  herself 
and  her  voracious  young,  the  carcases  of  any  that  she 
finds  herself  strong  enough  to  master  and  kill. 

The  cry  of  this  bird  is  prolonged  and  plaintive,  though 
consisting  of  not  nioro  than  two  or  three  notes  repeated  at 
intervals.  The  nolo  of  the  young  bird  is  similar,  but  is 
uttered  in  a  liiglicr  key,  and  seems  to  bo  intended  as  a 
petition  to  its  parents  for  a  supply  of  food.  A  writer  in 
the  "Zoologist,"*  who  has  had  many  opportunities  of 
observing  tMs  species  in  its  native  liaunts,  says,  that  it 
does  not  confine  its  flight  entirely  to  the  darker  hourc«, 
as  he  lias  met  with  it  in  the  woods  sailing  quickly  along, 
as  if  hawking,  on  a  bright  summer  day.  It  is  curious  to 
observe,  he  says,  how  Hat  they  invariably  make  their  nests, 
so  much  so,  that  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  the  eggs 
retain  their  position,  even  in  a  slight  wind,  when  the 
parent  biixl  leaves  them.  The  eggs  are  invariably  three 
in  number,  and  there  are  grounds  for  supposing  that  the 
female  bird  begins  to  sit  as  soon  cis  she  has  laid  her 
first  t^gg. 

•  Vol  il  p.  502. 
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0TU3  BBACBY6TU8, 

yellow ;  tgirta  tncoDSplmoni,  ol  ■  tew  bUek 
fown[ih  bbck ;  upper  plunega  duekj  brown, 

•ggn  wiui  j-iiiuw  ;  iowet  paJs  onuieE.  utrEsliei]  with  brown.    Lengtli  *li- 

la«n  ioebtm  ;  bicodth  thMj^ight.    Egg!  whits. 

Fbom  the  name,  Hawk -owl,  Bometimes  given  to  this  apeciea, 
ire  should  expect  to  find  this  hird  not  so  decidedly  noc- 
tomal  in  its  habits  as  the  ptecedicg ;  atid  such  is  the  case ; 
fur,  though  it  does  not  habitually  hunt  by  day,  it  has  been 
known  to  catch  up  chickens  from  the  farmyard,  and  has 
been  seen  in  chase  of  pigeons.  If  attacked  during  da7- 
iight,  it  does  not  evince  the  powerless  dismay  of  the  last 
(pedes,  but  effecta  a  masterly  retreat  by  soaring  in  a  spiral 
diiectiou  until  it  has  attained  an  elevation  to  which  its 
adversoi;  does  not  care  to  follow  it     Unlike  its  allies,  it 
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frequents  neither  mountains  nor  forests,  but  prefers  the 
plains,  concealing  itself,  on  the  Continent,  in  heaths  and 
vineyards,  and  in  the  British  Isles,  in  stubble-fields  or 
among  turnips. 

In  some  seasons  they  are  so  abundant  in  France,  that 
the  sportsman  has  no  difficulty  in  lolling  a  dozen  in  a  day. 
As  many  as  twenty-eight  were  once  seen  in  a  single  turnip- 
field  in  England ;  from  whence  it  has  been  inferred  that 
in  autumn  the  Short-eared  Owls  are  gregarious,  and  esta- 
blish themselves  for  a  time  in  any  place  they  ML  in  with, 
where  field-mice  or  other  small  quadrupeds  are  abun- 
dant In  England  this  bird  is  not  uncommonly  started 
by  sportsmen  when  in  pursuit  of  game.  It  then  flies  with 
a  quick  zig-zag  motion  for  about  a  hundred  yards,  and 
alights  on  the  ground,  never  on  a  tree.  By  some  it  is 
called  the  Woodcock-Owl,  from  its  arriving  and  departing 
at  about  the  same  times  with  that  bird ;  it  is  not,  however, 
invariably  a  bird  of  passage,  since  many  instances  are  on 
record  of  its  breeding  in  this  country,  making  a  rude  nest 
in  a  thick  bush,  either  on  the  ground,  or  close  to  it,  and 
feeding  its  young  on  mice,  small  birds,  and  oven  the  Lirger 
game,  as  Moor-fowl,  a  bird  more  tlian  double  its  own 
weight  The  Short-eared  Owl  affords  a  beautiful  illus- 
tration of  a  fact  not  generally  known,  that  the  nocturnal 
birds  of  prey  have  the  right  and  left  ear  differently  formed, 
one  ear  being  so  made  as  to  hear  sounds  from  above,  and 
the  other  from  below.  The  opening  into  the  channel  for 
conveying  sound  is  in  the  right  ear,  placed  heneaih  the 
transverse  fold,  and  directed  uptoards,  while  in  the  le/l 
ear  the  same  opening  is  placed  above  the  channel  for 
conveying  sound,  and  is  directed  downwards. 

In  the  severe  weather  of  January,  1861,  I  had  the 
gratification  of  seeing  three  or  four  of  these  Owls  among 
the  sand- hills  of  the  coast  of  Norfolk,  near  HolkhauL  I 
imagined  them  to  be  in  pursuit  of  the  Eedwijigs  and 
other  small  birds  which  had  been  driven  by  the  intense 
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cold  to  the  searcoast,  since  they  flew  about  as  Hawks  do 
when  hunting  for  prey,  and  occasionally  alighted  among  the 
sand-hills.  I  even  fell  in  with  several  heaps  of  feathers, 
showing  where  some  unhappy  bird  had  been  picked  and 
eaten.  A  few  days  afterwards,  however,  I  inquired  at 
another  part  of  the  coast  whether  there  were  any  Owls 
there,  and  received  for  an  answer,  '*  No,  because  there  arc* 
no  Eabbits ;"  from  which  I  inferred  that  these  birds  have 
the  reputation  of  hunting  larger  game  than  Thrushes,  a 
charge  which  the  size  and  power  of  their  hooked  talons 
aeem  to  justify. 


TIIE  BARN   OWL. 

STRIX   FLAMMEA. 

Bnk  yellmwish  white ;  npper  |>arts  light  tawny  yellow  minutely  variegated 
with  brown,  grey,  and  white ;  face  and  lower  plumage  white,  the  feathers  of 
the  margin  tipped  with  brown.  Length  fourteen  inches;  breadth  nearly  three 
feek    Eggs  white. 

Retdrnino  from  our  Summer-evening's  walk  at  the  plea- 
sant time  when  twilight  is  deepening  into  night,  when 
the  Thrush  has  piped  its  last  roundelay,  and  the  Nightingale 
is  gathering  strength  for  a  fresh  flood  of  melody,  a  sudden 
exclamation  from  our  companion  "What  was  that?" 
compels  us  to  look  in  the  direction  pointed  at  just  in  time 
to  catch  a  glimpse  of  a  phantom-like  body  disappearing 
behind  the  hedge-row.  But  that  the  air  is  still,  we  might 
have  imagined  it  to  be  a  sheet  of  silver  paper  wafted 
along  by  the  wind,  so  lightly  and  noiselessly  did  it  pass 
on.  We  know,  however,  that  a  pair  of  Bam  Owls  have 
appropriated  these  hunting  grounds,  and  that  this  is  their 
time  of  sallying  forth ;  we  are  aware,  too,  how  stealthily 
they  fly  along  the  lanes,  dipping  behind  the  trees,  search- 
ing round  tlie  hay-stacks,  skimming  over  the  stubble,  and 
all  with  an  absence  of  sound  that  scarcely  belongs  to 
moving  life.     Yet^  though  by  no  means  slow  of  flight,  the 

E  2 
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Bom  Owl  can  scarcely  be  said  to  cUom  the  air ;  nther, 
it  fimt  its  way  oawards  witli  ito  dowu-Mnged  wings,  and 
the  air,  thus  softly  treated,  quietly  yields  to  the  gentle 
fbice,  and  retires  without  murmur  to  allow  it  a  pasaiige. 
Not  without  meaning  is  this  silence  preserved.  The  aiuUe 
little  animals  tliat  constitute  the  chase,  are  quick-sighted 
and  sharp  of  hearing,  but  the  pursuer  gives  no  notice  of 


his  appLiNwh,  and  they  know  not  thetr  doom  till  they  feel 
the  inevitable  talous  iu  tliuir  sides.  Tlia  victim  secured, 
aileucQ  ia  no  loogei  nec^'Jisary.  The  successful  hunter  lifts 
up  his  voice  iu  a  sound  of  triumph,  rejiuirs  to  the  nearest 
ti-oe  to  regale  himself  on  liis  prize,  and,  for  a  few  minutes — 
that  is,  until  the  chase  ia  resumed — utters  his  melodious 
kiav  ^aiu    and   again.     In  the  morning   the  Owl  will 
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retire  to  Lis  priyate  cell  and  will  spend  the  day  perched  on 
end,  dozing  and  digesting  as  long  as  the  sunlight  is  too 
powerfol  for  his  large  and  sensitive  eyes.  Peep  in  on 
him  in  his  privacy,  and  he  will  stretch  out  or  move  from 
side  to  side  his  grotesque  head,  ruffling  his  feathers,  and 
hissing  as  though  your  performance  were  worthy  of  all 
condemnation.  Yet  he  is  a  very  handsome  and  most 
amusing  bird,  more  worthy  of  being  domesticated  as  a  pet 
than  many  others  held  in  high  repute.  Taken  young  from 
the  nest,  he  is  soon  on  familiar  terms  with  his  owner, 
recognises  him  by  a  flapping  of  wings  and  a  hiss  whenever 
he  approaches,  clearing  his  premises  of  mice,  and  showing 
no  signs  of  pining  at  the  restriction  placed  on  his  liberty. 
Give  him  a  bird,  and  he  will  soon  show  that,  though  con- 
tented with  mice,  he  quite  appreciates  luore  refined  fere. 
Grasping  the  body  with  his  talons,  ho  deliberately  plucks 
off  all  the  large  feathers  with  his  beak,  tears  off  the  head,  and 
swallows  it  at  one  gulp,  and  then  proceeds  to  devour  the 
rest  piecemeal.  In  a  wild  state  his  food  consists  mainly  of 
mice,  which  he  swallows  whole,  beetles,  and  sometimes 
fish,  which  he  catches  by  pouncing  on  them  in  the  water. 

The  service  which  the  Bam  Owl  renders  to  the  agricul- 
turist, by  its  consumption  of  rats  and  mice,  must  be  ex- 
ceedingly great,  yet  it  is  little  appreciated.  "  When  it  has 
young,"  says  Mr.  Waterton,  "it  will  bring  a  mouse  to  the 
nest  every  twelve  or  fifteen  minutes.  But  in  order  to 
have  a  proper  idea  of  the  enormous  quantity  of  mice 
which  this  bird  destroys,  we  must  examine  the  pellets 
which  it  ejects  from  its  stomach  in  the  place  of  its  retreat 
Every  pellet  contains  from  four  to  seven  skeletons  of  mice. 
In  sixteen  months  from  the  time  that  the  apartment  of  the 
Owl  on  the  old  gateway  was  cleai*ed  out,  there  has  been  a 
deposit  of  above  a  bushel  of  pellets.'' 

The  plumage  of  the  Bam  Owl  is  remarkable  for  its  soft- 
ness, its  delicacy  of  pencilling  on  the  upper  parts  and  its 
snowy  whiteness  below.      Its  fece  is  perfectly  heart.-shaped 
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daring  life,  but  when  the  animal  is  dead  becomes  circular. 
The  female  is  laiger  than  her  mate,  and  her  colours  are 
somewhat  darker.  The  nest  of  the  Bam  Owl  is  a  rude 
structure  placed  in  the  bird's  daily  haunt.  The  eggs  vary 
in  number,  and  there  are  grounds  for  supposing  that  the 
bird  lays  them  at  different  periods,  each  brood  after  the 
first  being  hatched  (partially  at  least)  by  the  heat  of  the 
young  birds  already  in  being.  That  this  is  always  the  case 
it  would  not  be  safe  to  assert,  but  that  it  is  so  sometimes 
there  can  be  no  doubt  The  young  birds  are  ravenous 
eaters  and  proverbially  ugly;  when  craving  food  they  make 
a  noise  resembling  a  snora  The  old  birds  are  considered 
by  Sir  W.  Jardine  to  hoot ;  and  to  this  statement  I  am 
inclined  to  assent,  having  heard  a  hoot  proceed  from  a 
certain  grove  which  I  know  to  bo  frequented  by  White 
Owls,  but  where  no  other  kind  of  Owl  has  been  observed. 
Most  naturalists  are,  however,  of  opinion  that  they  have 
but  two  notes :  the  screech  by  night,  the  purring  hiss  by 
day.  The  Barn  or  White  Owl  is  said  to  bo  the  most 
generally  diffused  of  all  the  tribe,  being  found  in  almost 
all  latitudes  of  both  hemispheres,  and  it  appears  to  be 
everywhere  an  object  of  terror  to  the  ignorant.  A  bird  of 
the  night,  the  time  when  evil  deeds  are  done,  it  bespeaks 
for  itself  an  evil  reputation  ;  making  ruins  and  hollow 
trees  its  resort,  it  .becomes  associated  with  the  gloomiest 
legends ;  uttering  its  discordant  note  during  the  hours  of 
darkness,  it  is  rarely  heard  save  by  the  benighted  traveller, 
or  by  the  weary  watcher  at  the  bed  of  the  sick;  and  dying ; 
and  who  more  susceptible  of  alarming  impressions  than 
these  1  It  is  therefore  scarcely  surprising  that  the  common 
incident  of  a  Screech-Owl  being  attracted  by  a  solitary 
midnight  taper  to  flutter  against  the  window  of  a  sick  room, 
and  there  to  utter  its  melancholy  wail,  should  for  a  time 
shake  the  faith  of  the  watcher,  and,  when  repeated  with  the 
customary  exaggerations,  should  obtain  for  the  poor  harm- 
less mouser  the  unmerited  title  of  "  harbinger  of  death." 
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STRNIUM   ALlJCO. 

Bakgnrl*)!  teIIo':  Iridic  blnlsh  dnnky;  npptr  parte  nAdlBh  broim.  TBrloiBlir 
HIkad  and  ipottHl  irlth  dtrli  brcmm.  biMck,  and  gray ;  lanra  white  «po«  on 

wWk  duk  utd  ifiddlBh  lirown ;  lowtr  ptrta  r«ddEah  white,  with  tmnavane 
livwn  bKFn  and  lan^tudinai  duakj  itnalu;  logi  feothered  to  tba  cIkitl 
LBSgth  alitwn  inchu :  breadth  three  Tcet.    Egga  dull  whits. 

Tbu  bird,  the  TJlala  of  the  ancienta,  took  its  name  fiotn 
the  Latin  ululare;  the  word  used  to  denote,  and  partiaUy 
to  imitate,  the  cry  of  the  wolf :  it  enjoys  also  the  doubtfnl 
Itononr  of  giving  name  to  the  whole  tribe  of  "Owls," 
whether  they  howl,  hoot,  oi  screech.  This  species  is  by 
no  means  so  generally  diffused  as  the  last,  but  yet  is  not 
nncoromon  in  many  of  the  wooded  parts  of  England, 
Mpocially  the  west.  Itnt  even  here,  owing  to  its  nocturnal 
55 
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habits,  and  dusky  colour,  it  is  not  bo  often  seen  as  heard. 
It  has  many  a  time  been  my  amusement  to  repair,  towards 
the  close  of  a  summer  evening,  to  a  wood  which  I  knew 
to  be  the  resort  of  these  birds,  and  to  challenge  them  to 
an  exchange  of  greetings,  and  I  rarely  failed  to  succeed. 
Their  note  may  be  imitated  so  exactly  as  to  deceive  even 
the  birds  themselves,  by  forming  a  hoUo^  with  the  fingers 
and  palms  of  the  two  hands,  leaving  an  opening  only 
between  the  second  joints  of  the  two  thumbs,  and  then  by 
blowing  with  considerable  force  down  upon  the  opening 
thus  made,  so  as  to  produce  the  sound  hoo-hoo-hoo-o-o-o. 
I  have  thus  induced  a  bird  to  follow  me  for  some  distance, 
echoing  my  deli^ce  or  greeting,  or  whatever  he  may  have 
deemed  it ;  but  I  do  not  recollect  that  I  ever  caught  sight 
of  the  bird. 

The  Tawuy  Owl  does  not  prey  exclusively  on  mice 
and  small  birds,  but  makes  great  havoc  among  game,  and 
even  visits  fish-ponds.  Young  hares,  rabbits,  rats,  mice, 
moles,  and  any  birds  that  he  can  surprise  asleep,  fi)rni  his 
principal  food.  These  he  hunts  by  night,  and  i*etires  for 
concealment  by  day  to  some  thick  tree  or  shrubbery^  either 
in  the  hill  country  or  the  plains.  The  nest,  coujposed 
principally  of  the  dried  pellets  of  undigested  bones  and 
fur,  which  all  the  Owls  are  in  the  habit  of  disgorging,  is 
usually  placed  in  a  hollow  tree  ;  here  the  female  lays 
about  four  eggs,  from  which  emerge,  in  due  time,  as  many 
grotesque  bodies  enveloped  in  a  soft  plush  of  grey  yam ; 
destined,  in  due  time,  to  become  Tawny  Owls.  The  full- 
grown  females  are  larger  than  the  males,  and,  being  of  a 
redder  tinge,  were  formerly  considered  a  distinct  species. 
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THE  SNOWY  OWL 

8URNIA  NYCTEA. 

Plomage  gsow-wLite,  more  or  less  marked  with  brown  spots  and  tnuisvcrR« 
bus  :  beak  black ;  irides  orange  yellow  ;  legs  and  toes  thickly  covered  with 
long  ahaggy  feathers.  Length  two  feet ;  breadth  five  feet    £ggs  pure  white. 

Ax  Owl  that  spends  its  summer  in  the  Arctic  regions, 
iiinst^  of  necessity,  differ  in  its  habits  from  the  Owls  which 
reside  in  climates  where  day  is  succeeded  by  night  at 
short  intervals ;  either  it  must  keep  a  fast  of  many  weeks' 
duiationy  or  hunt  for  food  while  the  sun  is  above  the 
horizon.  The  Snowy  Owl,  therefore,  a  northern  bird  en- 
dowed with  an  appetite  as  voracious  as  that  generally 
possessed  by  other  birds  of  the  same  tribe,  hunts  during 
the  day  as  well  as  in  the  dark.  With  the  exception  of  the 
Eagle  Owl,  it  is  the  largest  species  met  with  in  Britain,  and, 
like  that  bird,  only  an  occasional  visitor.  In  the  Shetland 
Islands  it  is  not  unfrequent,  where,  however,  it  rarely 
comes  abroad  till  dusk,  and  feeds  on  rabbits,  mice,  rats, 
and  small  birds,  especially  sandpipers.  Its  form  is  highly 
elegant ;  its  flight  less  buoyimt  and  more  rapid  than  that 
of  other  Owls;  and  the  superior  boldness  and  activity  of  its 
disposition,  the  uncommon  size  of  its  talons,  and  the  vigour 
of  its  limbs,  secure  it  against  danger  from  all  feathei-cd 
enemies.  On  the  approach  of  twilight,  it  quits  the 
elevated  stony  districts  in  which  it  conceals  itself  duiing 
day,  and  frequents  the  cultivated  fields,  prowling  over  the 
low  grounds  in  quest  of  mice  and  small  birds.  When  first 
observed  to  leave  its  retreat,  it  is  frequently  assailed  by 
crows,  and  other  birds  ;  but  it  receives  their  attacks  with 
indifference,  and  dashes  through  the  air,  despising  theii* 
hostility.  In  North  America,  it  has  frequently  been  ob- 
served hunting  during  the  day,  as  well  as  in  the  dark.  It 
passes  swiftly  over  its  hunting  ground,  seizes  its  prey  by 
instantaneously  falling  on  it,  and  generally  devours  it  on 
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the  spot.     It  also  catches  fish,  and  watches  fhe  traps  set 
for  musk-iats,  devoiiniig  the  animals  caught  in  them. 

Little  appears  to  he  known  ahont  its  nest  or  eggs ;  and 
not  much  more  ahout  its  note,  which  is  said  hy  one  author 
to  resemhle  the  grunting  of  pigs ;  and  hy  another,  the 
lamentations  of  a  person  in  distress.  In  the  year  1845, 
a  party  of  fishermen,  belonging  to  Cullcn,  in  Banf&hire, 
observed  a  Snowy  Owl  enter  a  chasm  in  the  clifiE^  and 
climbed  up.  The  most  venturesome  of  the  party,  scrambling 
into  the  hole,  discovered  two  old  birds  and  two  young 
ones,  all  of  which,  v/ith  some  personal  risk,  he  either 
killed  or  captured.  This  appears  to  be  the  only  authentic 
evidence  on  record  of  their  breeding  in  Great  Britain. 
The  plumage  is  exceedingly  beautiful ;  pure  white,  spotted 
and  barred  with  brownish  black.  In  younger  birds,  there 
is  a  greater  propoiiion  of  dark  markings,  while,  in  very  old 
birds,  the  spots  are  either  small  or  entirely  obliterated. 


THE  HAWK  OWL. 

8URNIA    FUNi'rEA. 

Iltfad,  back  of  ilie  neck,  and  slioulders,  mottled  with  dusky  black  and  dall  white ; 
face  bounded  by  a  black,  cre8cent-8hap(;<l  ban<l ;  back  and  wings  dartc  brown, 
barreil  with  dull  white ;  tail  barred  with  dull  white ;  under  parts  dnll  white, 
barred  with  dusky  brown ;  beak  white :  irides  straw  yellow ;  tarsi  and  toes 
covered  with  greyish  white  frathcrs.     Length  seventeen  inches.     Eggs  white. 

Op  this  species  a  single  specimen  only  has  been  observed 
in,  or  rather  on,  the  coast  of  England,  and  this  is  the  sole 
claim  which  the  Hawk  Owl  can  put  forward  to  be  con- 
sidered a  British  bird.  It  occurs,  but  rarely,  in  the  north 
of  Germany,  and  then  only  in  the  great  forests  or  among 
the  mountains.  In  America  it  is  found  in  the  high  north- 
ern latitudes,  and  is  common  throughout  the  fur  countries, 
from  Hudson's  Bay  to  the  Pacific,  and  is  more  frequently 
killed  than  any  other  by  the  hunters,  owing  to  its  bold- 
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ness  and  its  habit  of  flying  about  by  day.  In  the  summer 
season  it  feeds  principally  on  mice  and  insects ;  but  in  the 
snow-clad  regions,  which  it  firequents  in  the  winter,  neither 
of  these  are  to  be  procured,  and  it  then  preys  principally 
on  Ptarmigans.  It  is  a  constant  attendant  on  the  flocks 
of  Ptarmigans  in  their  spring  migration  to  the  northward. 
It  builds  its  nest  on  a  tree,  of  sticks,  grass,  and  feathei*s, 
and  lays  two  white  eggs.  When  the  hunters  are  shooting 
grouse,  this  bird  is  occasionally  attracted  by  the  report  of 
the  gun,  and  is  often  bold  enough,  on  a  bird  being  killed, 
to  pounce  down  upon  it,  though  unable,  from  its  size,  to 
carry  it  oif. 


THE  LiriLE   OWL. 

NOCTUA  PASSERINA. 

Upper  plumage  greyish  brown,  spotted  with  white ;  under,  yellowish  white  wftli 
longitudinal  brown  marks,  a  broad  dull  white  band  across  the  throat;  beak 
brownish  white ;  irides  very  small,  yellow ;  tarsi  feathered,  toes  sprinkled 
with  a  few  white  hairs.    Length  nine  inches.    Eggs  wliitc. 

This  grotesque-looking  bird,  whose  physiognomy  cannot 
but  remind  one  of  a  wizened  face  furnished  with  spectacles 
and  a  sharp  nose,  is  common  in  most  countries  of  Europe, 
resorting  by  day  to  ruins  and  holes  in  trees.  Here  it  has 
the  dangerous  custom  of  revealing  fts  retreat  by  repeatedly 
uttering  its  wearisome  note,  which  is  so  incessant  and  so 
harsh  that  "  to  cry  like  a  little  owl,"  has,  in  some  districts 
of  France,  passed  into  a  proverb  of  reproach.  A  writer, 
however,  in  the  "  Zoologist,"  is  of  a  different  opinion,  and 
reckons  its  singular  and  plaintive  not-e  among  the  pleasant 
sounds  of  the  country.  I  have  myself  heard  it  for  several 
consecutive  nights  in  the  woods  of  Somersetshire,  if  indeed, 
as  I  suspected,  the  repeated  cry,  "Is^week,  k'lpeek"  came 
from  this  species.  Though  there  was  nothing  melodious 
in  the  sound,  I  was  inclined  to  consider  it  as  a  pleasing 
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change  from  the  silence  of  night,  nther  than  the  nvene. 
The  Little  Owl  is  not  generally  supposod  to  be  common 
in  England ;  but  as  it  comes  abroad  only  by  night,  and 
offers  but  an  indifferent  mark  to  the  prawlii^  game- 
keeper, it  may  be  more  abundant  than  it  is  believed  to 
be.     lu  food  conaiste  of  mice,  beetlea,  bats,  and  racli 


smal]  birds  as  it  can  surprise  when  Toosting.  It  lays  its 
eggs  in  its  usual  hiding-place,  making  no  nest  In  cap- 
tivity it  is  a  luciBt  amusing  bird,  for  though  quiet  and 
grave  by  day,  towards  evening  it  becomes  very  animated, 
twisting  its  body  with  strange  contortions,  and  jumping 
in  a  peculiarly  ludicrous  manner. 


6] 

TENGMAUkTS  OWL.  • 

n6ctua  tenomalmi. 

upper  porta  roddish  brown,  spotted  with  white ;  the  spots  on  the  scapulars  ani 
wing-oorerts  dispersed  in  lines ;  tail  interruptedly  barred  with  white ;  under- 
parts  yellowish  white,  spotted  with  brown ;  tarsi  and  toes  thickly  clothed  with 
soft  ieathenu    Length  eight  to  nine  inches.    Kggs  pure  white. 

Tuis  little  Owl  takes  its  name  from  Dr.  TeDgmalm, 
a  Swedish  naturalist,  who  first  pointed  out  the  difference 
between  it  and  the  foregoing  species.  It  is  a  pretty  bird, 
scarcely  bigger  than  a  Blackbird,  and  in  habits  closely 
resembles  the  Little  Owl,  but  few  specimens  have  occurred 
in  Britain,  though  from  its  close  resemblance  to  the 
other  species,  it  may  be  more  common  than  it  is  generally 
supposed  to  be.  So  impatient  is  it  of  light  that  when 
accidentally  surprised  by  daylight  it  becomes  so  dazzled 
and  confused  as  to  be  easily  caught  by  the  hand.  "  Its  cry 
in  the  night  is  a  single  melancholy  note  repeated  at 
intervals  of  a  minute  or  two ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  super- 
stitious practices  of  the  Indians  to  whistle  when  they  hear 
it  K  the  bird  is  silent  when  thus  challenged,  the  speedy 
death  of  the  inquirer  is  augured ;  hence  its  Cree  name  of 
*  Death-bird.'"* 


THE  GREAT  GREY  SHRIKE. 

LANIUS   EXClfBlTOR. 

Head,  nape,  and  back,  bright  ash  grey ;  a  broad  black  band  beneath  the  eyes  ; 
under  plumage  pure  white ;  wings  short,  black  :  base  of  the  primaries  and  tips 
of  the  secondaries  white ;  tail  with  the  two  middle  feathers  black,  and  the  outer 
on  each  side  white  with  a  black  spot  at  the  base,  the  rest  black  and  white ; 
bill  and  feet  black.  Female  of  a  more  dingy  hue  above ;  below  dull  white,  the 
proportion  of  black  in  the  feathers  increasing  as  they  approach  the  middle ; 
each  feather  of  the  breast  terminating  in  a  crescent-shaped  ash  grey  spot. 
Length  ten  inches ;  breadth  fourteen  inches.  Eggs  bluish  white,  spotted  at  the 
larger  end  with  two  sliades  of  brown. 

The  family  of  Shrikes,  or  Butcher-birds,  would  seem  to 
occupy  an  intermediate  station  between  birds  of  prey  and 
insectivorous  birds.     The  subject  of  the  present  chapter 

*  Dr.  Richardson. 
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e8])ocially,  though  Utile  Tesembling  a  Hawk  in  appearance, 
hasy  on  account  of  its  habits,  some  pretension  to  be  ranked 
among  birds  of  prey ;  from  which,  however,  it  differs  in 
the  essential  particular  that,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the 
family,  it  seizes  and  carries  off  its  prey  with  its  beak  and 
not  with  its  claws.  Though  rarely  seen  in  this  country,  it 
is  not  uncommon  on  the  Continent,  where  its  characters 
have  been  accurately  observed.  It  derives  its  name  excu- 
hUor  (sentinel)  &om  its  favourite  habit  of  posting  itself  on 
the  topmost  twig  of  a  poplar  or  other  lofty  tree,  whence  it 
keeps  up  a  watchful  look-out,  not  only  for  its  prey,  but 
for  any  bird  of  the  hawk  tribe,  against  which  it  wages 
incessant  and  deadly  hostility.  When  it  descries  one  of 
these  birds,  which  it  does  at  a  great  distance,  it  utters  a 
shriek,  as  if  for  the  purpose  of  giving  an  alarm,  a  cry 
■which  Lb  instantly  repeated  by  all  birds  of  the  same  species 
which  happen  to  be  within  hearing.  This  antipathy  against 
birds  of  prey  is  taken  advantage  of  by  fowlers  in  France, 
who,  when  setting  their  nets  for  hawks,  take  with  them 
a  "sentinel"  Shrike  and  station  it  near  the  living  bird, 
which  they  employ  as  a  lure.  So  rapid  is  the  swoop  of 
the  Falcon  that  but  for  the  warning  cry  of  the  Shrike 
it  would  descend  and  cany  off  its  victim  before  the 
fowler  had  time  to  close  his  nets;  but  the  keen  eye 
of  the  sentinel  detects,  and  his  shrill  cry  announces, 
the  approach  of  his  enemy,  and  the  fowler  has  time  to 
prepare.  The  principal  food  of  this  bird  appears  to  be 
insects,  especially  the  stag-beetle,  though  in  its  natural 
state  it  will  capture  and  destroy  any  birds  inferior  to 
itself  in  strength  and  courage.  Its  name  Lanius  (Latin 
for  butcher)  and  Butcher-bird  were  given  to  it  from  its 
habit  of  impaling  beetles  and  small  birds  on  thorns  in 
the  vicinity  of  its  nest.  Tlie  latter  it  has  even  been  said 
to  flay  before  dismembering ;  but  tliis  assertion  rests  on 
insufficient  evidence.  Its  flight  is  peculiar,  being  com- 
posed of  a  series  of  dips,  like  that  of  the  Wagtail ;  and 
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when  it  quits  its  peich  on  the  summit  of  one  tall  tree  to 
fly  to  another,  it  drops  and  rises  again,  so  as  to  form  a 
exave  like  that  of  a  loose  rope  hung  from  two  tall  masts. 
Another  peculiarity  of  the  Shrike  is  a  remarkable  power 
of  imitating  the  song  of  other  bii*ds,  which  it  is  said  to 
exercise  in  order  to  obtain  its  food  more  easily,  by  beguiling 
the  nestlings  of  the  smaller  birds  into  answering  it  by 
a  chirrup,  and  so  betraying  their  retreat  The  notes  which 
it  has  been  observed  to  imitate  are  those  of  the  Kightin- 
gale,  Robin,  Swallow,  and  Stone-chat.  Its  proper  note  is 
harsh,  resembling  somewhat  that  of  the  Kestril. 


THE  RED-BACKED  SHRIKE 

LANIUS   COLLURIO. 

Head,  nape,  shoulders  and  upper  tail-coverts  ash-grey,  a  black  band  reaching 
from  the  gape  to  beyond  the  ears ;  back,  scapulars,  and  winfi^coverts 
reddish  brown  ;  throat  vrhitc,  passing  into  rose-red  on  the  breast  and 
flanks ;  wings  blackish,  edged  with  reddish  brown ;  tail  nearly  even  at  the 
end,  four  middle  feathers  black  tipped  with  reddish  grey,  the  rest  white 
fipom  the  base  through  two-thirds  of  their  lengtli,  the  other  third  black  with 
a  white  tip ;  second  primary  longer  than  the  fiitlL  FemaU :  Upper  plumage 
rasty  brown,  tinged  near  the  nape  and  tail  with  ash-grey ;  lower  white,  the 
sides  barred  transversely  by  narrow  curved  lines ;  outer  webs  and  tips  of  the 
cuter  tail  feathers  yellowish  white,  four  middle  ones  uniform  dusky  brown. 
Length  seven  inches ;  breadth  eleven  inches.  Eggs  cream-coloured,  greenish, 
or  delicate  grey  variously  mottled  and  spotted  with  light  brovm  and  ash-grey. 

Thb  Red-backed  Shrike,  though  not  generally  diffused 
throughout  England,  is  in  cei'tain  localities  far  from  im- 
common.  In  the  wooded  districts  of  the  midland  and 
southern  counties  many  specimens  may  be  annually  ob- 
served, and  the  nest  is  of  frequent  occurrence.  This  is 
usually  placed  a  few  feet  from  the  ground,  in  the  middle 
of  a  thick  bush  or  hedge ;  and,  very  unlike  that  of  the 
rapacious  birds,  is  a  massive,  well-built  structure  of  twigs, 
dry  grass,  and  moss,  lined  with  hair  and  line  roots.  This 
bird  is  called  in  France  Vecorcheur  (the  flayer),  from  the 
custom  ascribed  to  it  of  skinning  the  bodies  of  its  victims 


tn)|)hic3  is  ([uestionable ;  nor  less  so,  that 
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of  his  call-birds  (a*  linnet),  and  attempted  to  carry  it  off ; 
but  being  prevented  from  doing  so  by  the  linnet  being 
fastened  to  the  ground  by  a  string  and  wooden  peg,  the 
Shrike  tore  off  the  head  of  its  victim,  with  which  it  made  its 
escape.  The  bird-catcher  then  drew  out  from  the  ground 
the  peg  which  held  down  the  linnet,  and  left  the  dead  bird 
lying  in  the  net.  In  about  half  an  hour  the  Shrike  again 
appeared,  pounced  upon  the  body  of  the  dead  linnet,  and 
carried  it  off  in  its  beak,  with  the  string  and  peg  hanging  to 
it ;  the  weight  of  the  latter  was  probably  the  cause  of  the 
Shrike  not  cariying  its  prey  quite  away,  as  it  dropped  it 
after  flying  about  fifteen  yards,  when  the  bird-catcher  again 
picked  up  the  dead  linnet,  and  replaced  it  in  the  net. 
The  Shrike  in  the  mean  time  retreated  to  some  neighbour' 
ing  bushes,  from  which  it  soon  made  a  third  pounce  upon 
the  nets,  this  time  attacking  the  second  call-bird,  which 
was  a  sparrow.  On  this  occasion,  however,  the  bird- 
catcher  was  on  the  watch,  and,  drawing  his  nets,  captured 
the  Shrike,  which  proved  to  be  an  adult  female."  This 
daring  act  was  observed  late  in  the  month  of  June,  when, 
perhaps,  the  courage  of  the  mother  bird  was  unusually 
excited  by  the  cravings  of  her  brood  at  home,  and  further 
stimulated  by  the  impression  that  the  call-birds  were  in 
trouble,  and  consequently  offered  an  easy  prey. 

An  amiable  trait  in  the  character  of  this  Shrike  is  its 
attachment  to  its  mate  and  young.  A  female  has  been 
known  to  approach  so  close  to  the  cage  in  which  her 
captured  lord  was  confined,  that  she  was  herself  easily 
taken ;  and  when  a  nest  of  young  birds  is  molested,  both 
parents  defend  their  offspring  with  astonishing  intrepidity. 

The  Red-backed  Shrike  is  known  to  us  only  as  a  sum- 
mer visitor,  departing  early  in  autumn. 
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The  habits  of  this  bird,  whiuh  is  a  very  rare  visitant  to 
the  British  Isles,  differ  in  no  material  respects  from  those 
of  the  foregoing  apctiea.  On  the  Continent  it  is  moie  fre- 
quent in  the  south  than  the  north,  where  it  frequents 
trees  rather  than  bushes,  and  generally  places  ita  nest, 
which  it  constructs  of  twigs,  moss,  and  white  lichen,  iu 
the  forked  branch  of  an  oak.  Like  the  rest  of  the  famOy 
it  is  migratory,  coming  and  departing  at  the  aame  time  as 
the  other  species. 


THE  SPOTTED  FLYCATCHER, 

HUSCfCAPA    ORfSOLA. 


Pbebk  are  few  birds  with  whose  haunts  mid  hahits  we  are 
more  familiar  than  those  of  the  common  Flycatcher.  In 
the  wooded  parts  of  England  there  is  scarcely  it  country 
house,  perhaps,  which  has  not  in  its  neighbourhood  at 
least  a  single  poii  of  these  birds,  who,  though  their  stay 
vith  QB  is  but  short,  become  as  necessary  appendages  ol 
the  garden  during  the  summer  months  as  the  Eedbreast  is 
in  winter.  They  have  neither  eong  to  rccomincnd  them 
nor  brilliancy  of  colouring ;  yet  the  absence  of  these  quali- 
ties is  more  than  compensated  by  the  confidence  they 
lepoee  in  the  innocent  intentions  of  the  human  beings 
whose  protection  they  claim,  by  their  strong  local  attach- 
ments, and  by  theit  unceasing  octiyity  in  the  pursuit  ^ 
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fl}rmg  insects.  At  any  time  during  the  months  of  June, 
July,  and  August^  in  most  country  and  suburban  gardens, 
one  may  observe  perched  on  a  railing,  standard  rose,  or 
the  low  branch  of  an  apple-tree,  a  small  brownish,  bird, 
with  a  speckled  breast^  about  the  size  of  a  sparrow,  but 
more  slender  in  form,  taking  no  notice  of  human  beings, 
but  nevertheless  evidently  on  the  look  out  for  something. 
Suddenly  it  darts  from  its  position,  flies  rapidly  forwards 
for  a  few  yards,  performs  an  evolution  in  the  air,  and 
returns  either  to  the  exact  spot  which  it  had  previously 
occupied  or  to  a  similar  one  hard  by.  After  a  rest  of  a 
few  seconds,  it  performs  the  same  manoeuvre,  and  always 
with  the  same  object  and  success.  Every  time  it  quitted 
its  perch,  some  ill-fated  fly  or  beetle  was  discovci-ed, 
winging  its  way  through  the  air,  and  caj^tured  to  bo  de- 
vouicd  oil  the  spot,  or  to  form  part  of  a  pellet  of  insect 
food  for  a  liungry  nestling.  The  nest,  composed  of  moss, 
stmws,  and  hair,  and  lined  vrith  feathei-s,  is  usually  placed 
either  against  a  wall,  hidden  by  the  leaves  of  a  trained 
fruit  tree,  or  on  the  horizontal  bough  of  a  standard  apple- 
tree.  During  the  year  1859,  a  pair  of  these  birds  had 
taken  up  their  quartei-s  in  my  own  garden  in  a  situation 
sueh  as  that  lirst  described,  but  becoming  dissatisfied 
with  the  locality  even  after  the  nest  had  received  its 
complement  of  eggs — five— deserted  it,  and  built  another 
nest  in  an  apple-tree  a  few  yards  ofl^,  choosing  a  position 
on  a  short  branch,  where  their  workmanship  was  concealed 
from  the  sight  of  passengers  by  a  cluster  of  large  apples. 
The  bough  overhung  a  path  by  which  many  persons 
passed  to  and  fro  every  day ;  but  the  nest  was  built,  and  the 
old  birds  hatched  their  eggs,  neither  noticed  nor  noticing, 
until  one  day  when  I  happened  to  stop  underneath,  upon 
wliich  the  bird  took  flight,  and  so  revealed  her  place  of 
retreat  I  do  not  mention  this  incident  as  anything  re- 
markable, but  simply  to  exemplify  the  habits  of  the  bird 
wncn  It  has  taken  up  its  residence  in  a  frequented  garden, 
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and  in  contrast  with  its  treatment  of  intruders  when  it 
has  chosen  a  more  secluded  spot  for  a  home.  A  few  days 
after,  I  happened  to  be  fly-fishing  on  the  bank  of  a  stream 
close  to  which  grew  some  tall  elm-trees.  Under  one  of 
these  I  was  pursuing  my  amusement,  when  a  flycatcher 
darted  firom  a  tree  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  stream,  and 
flew  so  close  to  my  face  that  to  dip  my  head  out  of  the 
way  was  unavoidable.  The  same  movement  was  repeated 
again  and  again,  making  it  impossible  for  me  to  persist. 
Suspecting  that  there  was  a  nest  somewhere  very  near  me, 
I  looked  up  and  discovered,  within  a  few  inches  of  my 
head,  a  nest  built  against  the  boll  of  the  tree,  and  contain- 
ing four  or  five  nearly  fledged  young  ones,  whose  heads 
and  breasts  projected  considerably  beyond  the  edge  of 
their  mossy  cradle.  As  I  moved  away,  the  parent  bird 
hopped  about  uneasily  in  a  neighbouring  tree,  uttering  its 
monotonous  and  unmusical  chiiTup,  but  molested  me  no 
further.  It  would  sc^em  then  that  the  garden  bird,  grown 
familiar  with  the  human  form,  was  imsuspicious  of  danger, 
while  the  other,  who  had  not  been  accustomed  to  see  her 
sanctuary  approached,  immediately  took  alarm.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  the  same  birds  are  in  the  habit  of  returning 
annually  to  their  old  resort.  Both  the  above  incidents 
tend  to  give  weight  to  this  opinion :  one  of  the  birds 
having  been  reared,  probably  in  the  garden,  and  so  having 
been  accustomed  to  the  sight  of  men  from  the  first ;  tho 
other  having  been  always  a  recluse.  The  fact  which  fell 
under  my  own  notice,  that  a  nest  was  built,  and  a  brood 
reared  for  three  successive  years  in  exactly  the  same  spot, 
is,  I  think,  conclusive  e\'idence  that  either  the  same  birds 
or  their  immediate  descendants  were  the  architects,  it 
being  scarcely  credible  that  three  several  pairs  of  birds 
should  h^ve  fixed  on  the  same  spot  by  accident.  Mr. 
Denham  Weir  has  observed  that  the  Spotted  Flycatcher 
consumes  only  a  day  and  a  half  in  the  construction  of  its 
nest,  and  that  a  pair  of  birds  which  he  watched  fed  their 
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young  no  less  than  five  hundred  and  thirty-seven  times  in 
one  day,  beginning  at  twenty-five  minutes  before  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  ending  at  ten  minutes  before 
nine  in  the  evening.  The  young  birds  assume  the  adult 
plumage  in  their  first  year,  and  soon  learn  to  hawk  for 
their  prey  as  well  as  their  parents.  I  have  recorded  else- 
where an  instance  in  which  the  parent  birds  contrived  to 
feed  a  disabled  young  one  after  it  had  left  the  nest*  The 
Flycatcher  arrives  in  England  about  the  end  of  May,  and 
leaves  about  the  end  of  September. 


THE  PIED   FLYCATCHER 

MUSCICAPA    LUCTUOSA. 

Upper  plumage  and  tail  black,  the  wings  block,  with  the  central  coverta  white ; 
scapulars  edged  with  whit« ;  under  pluniajje  whit4>.  In  ihofcnuiU  the  black  is 
replaced  by  greyish  brown,  the  whit^  is  dingy,  and  the  thive  lateral  tail  feathers 
are  edged  with  wliite.     I^ngtli  live  inches.     Eggs  pale  blue  without  spots. 

The  Pied  Flycatcher,  so  called  from  its  feathers  being 
varied  with  black  and  white,  is  a  smaller  bird  than  the 
preceding,  and  by  no  means  so  common.  It  appears, 
indeed,  to  be  mainly  confined  to  the  northern  counties  of 
England,  where  it  arrives  about  the  middle  of  April,  and 
builds  its  nest  of  dry  leaves,  small  roots,  grass,  and  a  little 
hair,  loosely  put  together,  in  the  hole  of  a  tree.  There 
it  lays  from  five  to  sevtm  pale  blue  eggs,  very  like,  both 
in  size  and  colour,  those  of  the  Kedstart,  which  it  also  much 
resembles  in  habits.  It  has  more  claim  to  be  considered 
a  songster  than  the  Spotted  Flycatcher.  In  places  where 
it  is  frequent  it  is  often  observed  to  settle  on  the  decayed 
stump  of  a  tree,  constantly  repeating  its  short,  little  varied, 
but  far  from  unpleasing  song,  every  now  and  then  inter- 
rupted by  the  pursuit  and  capture  of  some  passing  insect 
It  is  said  also  to  be  very  noisy  and  clamorous  when  its 
nest  is  approached.     It  quits  our  shores  in  September. 

*  "Birds  and  Buxis'  Nests,"  S.P.C.K 
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CINCLDB  AQUATIOUa. 

wn,  tinged  wilh  uh :  threat  an 
sdli^yhot    LinEthMTeninct 

d  brout  pan  wUla; 
nr    FtvuU:  Colomi 
lea.    E^panwUta. 

Vnm  plnmigs  dirk  bi 
ibdcHMD  btownlih  r 
iHU-l J  the  lune,  but  o 

Ant  one  who  has  wandered  by  the  mountain  rivers  of 
Scotland,  North  Wales,  or  Derbyshire,  can  have  scarcely 
&iled  to  notice  a  bird,  somewhat  less  than  a  blackbird, 
blaok  above  and  white  below,  dart  with  rapid  and  direct 
flight  &on)  a  low  rock  on  the  river's  bonk,  and  alight  on  a 
we*:  mossy  stone  rising  bat  a  few  inches  above  the  water, 
vhere  the  stream  runs  swiftest  and  the  spray  sparkles 
brightest  But  for  the  roar  of  the  torrent  you  might  hear 
his  song,  a  low  melodious  strain,  which  lie  often  carries  far  on 
into  the  winter.    Hia  movements  while  he  is  thus  perched 
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aro  peculiar ;  a  jerking  upwards  of  the  tail  and  dipping 
forward  of  the  head  remind  U8  of  the  Wren,  a  bird  with 
which  he  has,  however,  nothing  really  in  common.  Orni- 
thologists place  him  between  the  Flycatchers  and  Thrushes. 
Water  Thrush  is  one  of  his  names;  but  he  is  better  known 
by  the  names,  Dipper  and  Water  Ouzel.  Though  ncithev 
furnished  with  web-feet  like  the  Ducks,  nor  with  long 
legs  like  the  Waders,  the  Dipper  is  decidedly  an  aquatic 
bird,  for  he  is  never  seen  at  any  distance  from  a  stream 
or  mountain  tarn ;  in  his  habits  he  resembles  no  other 
of  his  tribe — a  water  bird  with  a  song — a  song  bird  that 
wades,  and  swims,  and  dives.  Tliat  he  should  be  so  feu* 
only  singular  in  his  habits  is  not  enough.  Although  he 
is  a  wader  and  diver,  he  wades  and  dives  differently  from 
other  birds ;  but  the  precise  method  of  his  subaqueous 
feats  is  a  disputed  point.  Some  observers  maintain  that 
the  Dipper  actually  walks  under  water,  setting  his  feet  on 
the  bottc^m  as  other  bii-ds  do  on  the  gi'ound ;  that  he 
leisurely  perambulates  the  bed  of  the  river,  examining  the 
pebbles,  feeding  on  molluscs  and  the  larvoe  of  insects,  and 
that,  while  thus  occupied,  his  body  is  studded  with  bubbles 
of  air  like  so  many  j)ear]s.  Others  maintain  that  the  bird 
employs  no  other  organ  of  locomotion  beneath  the  wat-er 
than  its  wings,  and  that  it  flies  after  the  manner  of  the 
Grebes.  Another  controverted  point  in  the  habits  of  the 
same  bird  is,  whether  or  not  it  feeds  on  the  sj)a"wn  of 
the  trout  and  salmon.  In  the  Highlands  it  is  generally 
accused  of  committing  great  depredations  in  this  way,  and 
is  consequently  shot  by  gamekeepers  whenever  observed. 
Mr.  St.  John  is  of  opinion  that  it  doe^  commit  great  havoc 
among  the  spawn,  "uncovering  the  eggs,  and  leaving  what 
it  does  not  eat  open  to  the  attack  of  eels  and  other  fish,  or 
liable  to  bo  washed  away  by  the  current."  ^Ir.  Macgillivray, 
on  the  contrary,  states  that  he  has  dissected  a  great  number 
of  individuals  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  and  has  found  no 
other  substances  in  their  stomachs  but  insects  and  molluscs ; 
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he  is,  therefore,  of  opinion,  that  the  charge  of  destroying 
the  spawn  of  fish  is  unfounded. 

I  might  greatly  extend  my  sketch  of  this  interesting 
hird,  but  I  have  space  only  to  add,  that  it  builds  a  compact 
nest  of  moss,  felted  so  as  to  be  impervious  to  water,  and 
lined  with  dead  leaves,  under  a  bank  overhanging  a 
stream,  in  the  hole  of  a  wall  near  a  mill-dam,  or  between 
two  rocks  under  a  cascade,  but  always  in  such  a  situation 
that  both  old  and  young  birds  can  throw  themselves  into 
the  water  immediately  on  being  alarmed.  I  have  read  of 
one  instance  in  which  a  nest  was  built  under  a  waterfall 
in  such  a  position,  that  the  bird  could  not  go  to  and  fro 
without  penetrating  every  time  a  vertical  sheet  of  water. 
The  nest  is  domed,  and  can  be  entered  only  by  a  small 
hole  in  front.  It  contains  usually  five  or  six  whitish  eggs, 
somewhat  smaller  than  those  of  the  Thrush. 


THE  MISSEL  THRUSH. 

TURDUS   VISCfVORUS. 

Ul^ier  plnmage  ash  brown ;  space  between  the  bill  and  eye  greyisli  white ; 
wing-coverts  edged  and  tipped  with  greyish  wliite  ;  under  ports  white, 
fldntly  tinged  here  and  there  with  rcddisli  yellow,  nmrkod  all  over  witli  deep 
brown  opots,  which  on  the  throat  an<l  breast  are  triangular,  in  other  parts  oval, 
broader  on  the  flanks ;  under  wing-coverts  white  ;  three  lateral  tail  feathers 
tipped  with  greyish  white.  Lengtli  eleven  inches ;  breadth  eighteen  inches. 
Eggs  greenish  or  reddish  white,  spotted  with  brownish  red. 

The  largest  British  song  biril,  distinguished  from  the 
Song  Thrush  not  only  by  its  superior  size,  but  by  having 
white  under  wing-coverts,  and  the  whole  of  the  under  part 
of  the  body  white  spotted  with  black.  It  is  a  generally 
diffused  bird,  and  is  known  by  various  local  names  :  in  the 
west  of  England  its  popular  name  is  Holm  Thrush,  or 
Holm  Screech,  derived  most  probably,  not,  as  Yarrell 
surmises,  from  its  resorting  to  the  oak  in  preference  to 
other  trees,  but  from   its  feeding  on  the  berries  of  the 
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hsMj,  or  holm;  the  title  "Screech"  being  given  to  it 
from  its  jarring  note  when  angry  or  alarmed,  which  clooely 
resembles  the  nuise  made  by  passing  the  finger-nail  rapidly 
alongtheteetliof  acomb.  Its  French  name, "  Draine,"  uul 
German,  "  Schnarre,"  seem  to  he  deeoriptiTe  of  the  same 
harsh  "churr."  In  Wales,  it  has  fr^m  its  qnarrekoma 
habits  acquired  the  name  of  Fenn  y  llwyn,  or,  master  of 
the  coppice.  Another  of  its  names,  Throstle  Cock,  ex- 
presses its  alliance  mth  the  Thrushes,  and  its  daring 
nature ;  and  Storai  Cock,  which  Wateiton  informs  ns  is 


iu  jMipular  name  iti  Yorksliire,  indicates  "not  that  it 
delights  in  storms  more  than  in  lino  weather,  but  that 
natiu-e  has  taught  it  to  pour  forth  its  melody  at  a  time  of 
the  year  whan  the  bleak  winds  of  winter  roar  through  tlie 
leafless  trees."  The  song  of  the  Missel  Throsli  is  loud, 
wild,  and  musical.  "Waterton  calls  it  "  plaintive,"  Knapp, 
"  liorah,  and  untuiieful."    I  must  confess  that  I  agree  with 
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neither.     This  note,  generally  the  earliest  of  the  Spring 
sounds   (for  the  Eedbreasfs  song  belongs  essentially  to 
winter),  is  to  my  ear  full  of  cheerful  promise  amounting  to 
confidence — a  song  of  hopeful  praise,  thanking  God  for 
preservation  during  the  chills  of  winter,  and  exulting  in 
the  return  of  genial  weather.     Wliat  though  it  be  not  bo 
flute- like  as  the  Blackbird's  song,  nor  so  varied  as  that  of 
the  Thrush ;  it  is  a  loud,  hearty  pouring  forth  of  natural 
melody,  which  may,  for  aught  I  know  to  the  contraiy,  serve 
to  stimulate  its  silent  kinsfolk  to  tune  up  their  instruments 
of  praise.     While  thus  employed,  the  bird  is  generally 
perched  on  the  topmost  branch  of  some  lofty  tree,  and 
there  he  remains  for  hours  together  out-whistling  the  wind 
and  heeding  not  the  pelting  rain.     This  song,  however,  is 
not  continuous,  but  broken  into  passages  of  a  few  notes 
each,  by  which  characteristic  it  may  be  distinguished  alike 
from  that  of  the  Thrush  or  the  Blackbird,  even  when 
mellowed  by  distance  to  resemble  either.     The  Mistletoe 
Thrush  is  essentially  a  tree-loving  bird     During  winter 
its  fbod  mainly  consists  of  berries,  among  which  those  of 
the  Mountain  Ash  and  Yew  have  the  preference,  though 
it  also  feeds  on  those  of  the  Hawthorn,   Ivy,  Juniper, 
Holly,  and  the  strange  plant  from  which  it  derives  its 
name.     At  this  season  it  is  very  wild,  and  only  ventures 
to  approach  the  haunts  of  man  in  order  to  satisfy  its 
hunger.     Towards  other  birds  it  is  a  very  tyrant,  selfish 
and  domineering  in  the  extreme ;  to  such  a  degree,  indeed, 
that  even  when  it  has  appeased  its  appetite  it  will  allow 
no  other  bird  to  approach  the  tree  which  it  has  appropri- 
ated for  its  feeding  ground    I  have  seen  it  take  possession 
of  a  Yew-tree  laden  with  berries,  and  most  mercilessly 
drive  away,  with  angry  vociferations  and  yet  more  formid- 
able buffets,  every  other  bird  that  dared  to  come  near. 
Day  after  day  it  returned,  until  the  tree  was  stripped  of 
every  berry,  when  it  withdrew  and  appeared  no  more. 
As  soon  as  the  unfrozen  earth  is  penetrable  by  its  beak, 
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it  adds  to  its  diet  such  -worms  and  grubs  as  it  can  discover; 
and,  if  it  be  not  belied,  it  is  much  given  to  plunder  the 
nests  of  other  birds  of  their  eggs  and  young.  It  may  be 
on  this  account  that  Magpies,  Jays,  and  other  large  wood- 
land birds,  robbers  themselves,  entertain  an  instinctive 
dislike  towards  it.  Certainly  these  birds  are  its  bitter 
enemies ;  but  in  the  breeding  season  it  eludes  their  ani- 
mosity by  quitting  the  woods,  and  resorting  to  the  haunts 
of  man.  Its  harsh  screech  is  now  rarely  heard,  for  its 
present  object  is  not  defiance,  but  immunity  from  danger. 
Yet  it  takes  no  extraordinary  pains  to  conceal  its  nest 
On  the  contrary,  it  usuaUy  places  this  where  there  is  little 
or  no  foliage  to  shadow  it,  in  a  fork  between  two  large 
boughs  of  an  apple,  pear,  or  cherry  tree,  sometimes  only 
a  few  feet  from  the  ground,  and  sometimes  twenty  feet  or 
more.  The  nest  is  a  massive  structure  consisting  of  an 
external  basket-work  of  twigs,  roots,  and  lichens,  within 
which  is  a  kind  of  bowl  of  mud  containing  a  final  lining 
of  grass  and  roots.  Tlie  bird  is  an  early  builder,  and  is 
too  often  doomed  to  see  its  labour  become  the  prey  of  the 
keen-eyed  village  boy,  against  whom,  while  engaged  in  his 
work  of  depredation,  though  all-powerless  to  save,  it  fre- 
quently directs  a  volley  of  agitated  screams.  It  generally 
lays  five  eggs,  and  feeds  its  young  on  snails,  worms,  and 
insects. 

THE    FIELDFAEE. 

TURDUS   PILXRIS. 

IIea<l,  napo,  and  lower  part  of  the  back  dark  a«h  colour  ;  upper  part  of  the  back 
and  wiiig-coverts  chrstnut  bn»*Ti;  lore  black;  a  white  rim  above  the  eyes; 
thnnit  and  bivast  yellowish  red  with  oblong  dark  spots ;  feathers  on  the  flank? 
spotted  with  black  and  edged  with  white  ;  abdomen  pure  white  without  spots ; 
under  wing-covert«  white ;  beak  brown,  tipped  with  black.  Length  ten  inches, 
breadth  seventeen  inches.  Eggs  light  blue,  mottled  all  over  with  dark  red 
browni  spots. 

The  Fieldfare  is  little  inferior  in  size  to  the  Missel 
Thrush,  with  which,  however,  it  is  not  likely  to  be  con- 
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fonuded  even  at  a  distance,  owing  to  tlie  predominant 
bluish  tinge  of  its  upper  plumage.  In  the  west  of 
England,  where  the  Thrush  is  called  the  Greybird,  to 
distinguish  it  bom  its  all;  the  Blackbird,  the  Fieldtare  is 
known  by  the  name  of  Bluebird,  to  distingimh  it  &om 
both.  It  ia  a  migrabiry  bird,  spending  its  summer,  and 
breeding,  in  the  north  of  Europe,  and  paying  us  an  annual 


risit  in  October  or  November.  But  it  is  impatient  of  cold, 
even  with  us,  for  in  winters  of  unusual  severity  it  migrates 
yet  farther  south,  and  drops  in  upon  our  meadows  a  second 
time  in  the  spring,  when  on  its  way  to  its  summer 
quarters.  Fieldfares  are  eminently  gregarious ;  not  only 
do  they  arrive  at  our  shores  and  depart  from  them  in 
flocks,  but  they  keep  together  as  long  as  they  remain,  nor 
do  they  dissolve  their  society  on  their  return  to  the  noith. 
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but  build  their  nests  many  together  in  the  same  wood.  In 
this  ctiuntry,  they  are  wild  and  cautious  birds,  resortini!. 
during  open  weather  to  watercourses  and  damp  pastmeB, 
where  they  feed  on  worms  and  inadbts,  and  when  frost  sets 
m  betaking  themselves  to  bushes  in 'quest  of  haws  and 
other  berries  ;  or  in  very  severe  weather  resorting  to  the 
muddy  or  sandy  sea-shore.  They  frequent  also  commons 
on  which  the  Juniper  abounds,  the  berries  of  this  shrab 
affording  them  an  abundant  banquet  Unlike  the  Black- 
bird and  Thrush,  they  rarely  seek  for  food  under  hedges, 
but  keep  near  the  middle  of  fields,  as  if  afraid  of  bdng 
molested  by  some  concealed  enemy.  When  alazmed,  th^ 
either  take  i*efuge  in  the  branches  of  a  high  tree  in  the 
neighbourhood,  or  remove  altogether  to  a  distant  field. 
The  song  of  the  Fieldfare  I  have  never  heard  :  Toussenel 
doubts  whether  it  has  any  ;  Yiirrell  describes  it  as  "  soft 
and  inolodious;"  Bechstein,  as  "a  mere  harsh  disagreeable 
warble;"  while  a  Avriter  in  the  "Zoologist,"*  who  heard 
one  sijig  during  the  mild  January  of  1846,  in  Devon,  de- 
scribes it  as  "combining  the  luelodious  whistle  of  the 
Blackbird  with  the  powerful  voice  of  the  Missel  Thrush." 
Its  call-note  is  short  and  harsh,  and  has  in  France  given 
it  the  provincial  names  of  Tia-tia  and  Tchatcha.  This 
latter  name  accords  witli  Macgillivray's  mode  of  spelling 
its  note,  yack  chucks  harsh  enough,  no  one  will  deny.  For 
a  description  of  it  in  its  summer  haunts  wo  must  refer  to 
Ilcwitson,  who  visited  Norway  mainly  with  the  object  of 
observing  the  habits  of  the  Fieldfare  and  Redwing.  "  Our 
attention  was  attracted  by  the  harsh  cries  of  several  birds 
which  we  at  lirst  supposed  must  be  Shrikes,  but  which 
afterwards  proved  to  be  Fieldfares.  We  wei-e  now  delighted 
by  the  discovery  of  sevtjral  of  ilieir  ne«ts,  and  were  surprised 
to  find  them  (so  contrary  to  the  habits  of  other  species  of 
the  genus  with  which  we  are  acquainted)  breeding  in 
society.     Their  nests  were  at  various   heights  from  the 

•  Vol.  IV.,  page  1297. 
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ground,  firom  four  to  thirty  or  forty  feet  or  upwards ;  they 
were,  for  the  most  part,  placed  against  the  trunk  of  the 
Spruce  Fir;  some  were,  however,  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  it,  upon  the  upper  surface  and  towards  the  smaller 
end  of  the  thicker  branches  :  they  resembled  most  nearly 
those  of  the  Ring  Ouzel ;  the  outside  is  composed  of  sticks 
and  coarse  grass  and  weeds  gathered  wet,  matted  with  a 
small  quantity  of  clay,  and  lined  with  a  thick  bed  of  fine 
dry  grass :  none  of  them  yet  contained  more  than  three 
eggs,  although  we  afterwards  found  that  five  was  more  com- 
monly the  number  than  four,  and  that  even  six  was  very 
frequent ;  they  are  very  similar  to  those  of  the  Blackbird, 
and  even  more  so  to  the  Ring  Ouzel.  The  Fieldfare  is 
the  most  abundant  bird  in  Norway,  and  is  generally  dif- 
fused over  that  part  which  vfe  visited,  building,  as  already 
noticed,  in  society ;  two  hundred  nests  or  more  being 
frequently  seen  within  a  very  small  space."  Some  few 
instances  are  on  record  of  the  Fieldfare  breeding  in  this 
country,  but  these  are  exceptional  In  general  they  leave 
U8  in  April  and  May,  though  they  have  been  observed  as 
late  as  the  b^^inning  of  June. 


THE  SONG  THRUSH. 

TURDUS  MUSIOUS. 

Dppor  parts  brown  Unged  with  olive ;  wing-coverts  edged  and  tipped  with  reddish 
yeUow ;  oere  yeUowish ;  throat  white  in  the  middle,  without  spots ;  sides  of 
Aeek  and  breast  reddish  yellow  with  triangular  dork  brown  spots ;  abdomen 
sad  flanks  pure  white  with  oval  dark  brown  spots ;  under  wing-coverts  pale 
eomge  yeOow ;  bill  and  foet  greyish  brown.  Length  eight  inches  and  a  half, 
breadth  thirteen  inches.  Eggs  blue  with  a  few  black  spots  mostly  at  the 
Iszger  end. 

Tbb  Thrush  holds  a  distinguished  place  among  British 
birds,  as  contributing,  perhaps,  more  than  any  other  to  the 
aggregate  charms  of  a  country  life.  Its  mellow,  sweet,  and 
eloquent  song  awakens  the  first  primrose,  and  salutes  the 
etrliesi  yerdure  that  adorns  the  lithe  twigs  of  Woodbine. 
More  inspiriting  and  scarcely  less  melodious  than  that  of 
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the  Nightiiigiile,  it  rings  through  tha  woods  b  month  at 
least  before  the  fureign  minatrel  has  arrived,  and  retoiiu 
its  brilliancy  for  an  equal  period  after  the  autunm  voice  of 
that  songster  has  degenerated  into  a  croak.  However  near 
it  may  be,  it  is  never  hoisb,  and  heard  at  a  distance  its 
only  detect  is,  that  it  is  not  nearer.  It  poaseaeoa,  too,  the 
charm  of  harmonising  with  ail  other  pleasant  natural 
sounds.    If  to  these  recommendationa  we  add  that  the 


Tlmish  frequents  all  parts  of  iHngliind,  and  resorts  to  tlie 
auburhan  garden  as  well  as  tlia  forest  and  rocky  glen,  we 
tliink  we  may  justly  claim  for  it  the  distinction  among 
birda,  of  buing  the  last  that  wo  wotUd  willingly  part 
with,  not  oven  excepting  its  allowed  master  in  song 
himself,  the  Nightingale.* 
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The  food  of  the  Thrush  during  winter  consists  of  worms, 
insects,  and  snails.  The  first  of  these  it  picks  up,  o( 
draws  out  from  their  holes,  in  meadows  and  lawns ;  the 
others  it  hunts  for  among  moss  and  stones,  in  woods  and 
hedges,  swallowing  the  smaller  ones  whole,  and  extracting 
the  edible  parts  of  large  snails  by  dashing  them  with 
much  adroitness  against  a  stone.  When  it  has  once  dis- 
eoTered  a  stone  adapted  to  its  purpose,  it  returns  to  it 
again  and  again,  so  that  it  is  not  uncommon  in  one's 
winter  walks  to  come  upon  a  place  thickly  strewn  with 
broken  shells,  all,  most  probably,  the  "chips"  of  one 
workman.  As  spring  advances,  it  adds  caterpillars  to  its 
bill  of  fare,  and  as  the  summer  fruits  ripen,  it  attacks 
them  all  in  succession ;  strawberries,  gooseberries,  currants, 
raspberries,  cherries,  and,  on  the  Continent,  grapes  suit  its 
palate  right  well;  and,  when  these  are  gone,  pears  and 
apples,  whether  attached  to  the  tree  or  lying  on  the 
ground,  bear,  too  often  for  the  gardener,  the  marks  of  its 
beak  on  their  ripest  side.  During  all  this  period  it  relieves 
the  monotony  of  its  diet  by  an  occasional  repast  on  animal 
food;  as,  indeed,  in  winter  it  alternates  its  food  whenever 
opportunity  occurs,  by  regaling  itself  on  wild  berriea. 
Yet,  despite  of  the  mischief  which  it  perpetrates  in  our 
gardens  by  devouring  and  spoiling  much  of  the  choicest 
fruit, — for  your  thrush  is  an  epicure,  and  tastes  none 
but  the  ripest  and  best, — the  service  wiiich  it  renders 
as  a  devourer  of  insects  more  than  compensates  for  alL 
So  the  gardener,  if  a  wise  man,  will  prefer  the  scare- 

authora  have  endeavoured  to  express  them,  I  think  it  will  be  found 
that  many  persons,  especially  children,  hearing  the  Thrush  sing, 
may  detect  passages  which  may  be  imitated  by  the  human  voice 
and  in  articulate  words.  Different  birds  of  the  same  species  vary 
considerably  in  tone  and  compass ;  but  the  reader  will  be  able  to 
detect  in  the  song  of  the  Thrush  an  approach  to  such  sounds  as  the 
following  :  Judy,  Judy,  Judy :  Bopeep,  Bopeep,  Bopeep,  Bopeep  : 
How  d'ye  do  ?  How  d*ye  do  ?  To  discover  the  song  by  reading  the 
words  is  another  matter. 
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crow  to  ihe  gmiy  the   protecting   net   to   that  whicli 
captaiee. 

The  Thrash  holds  a  high  rank,  too,  among  birds  as  aa 
architect  Its  nest  is  nsoaUy  placed  in  a  thom-hnsh,  i 
larch  or  young  fir-tree,  a  fnrxe-bash,  an  apple  or  pear  tree, 
or  an  ordinary  hedge,  at  no  great  elevation  fitom  the  ground, 
and  not  concealed  with  mnch  attempt  at  art  Indeed,  ai 
it  begins  to  build  yeiy  early,  it  is  only  when  it  seleets  an 
evergreen  that  it  has  much  chance  of  effectually  hiding  iti 
retreat  The  nest  externally  is  composed  of  feather-mosi^ 
intermatted  with  bents,  twigs,  and  small  roots,  and  tenni< 
nates  above  in  a  thicker  rim  of  the  same  nutterials.  Hhu 
far  the  bird  has  displayed  her  skill  as  basket-maker.  The 
outer  case  is  succeeded  by  a  layer  of  cow-dung,  applied  in 
smaU  pellets,  and  cemented  with  saliva.  The  builder, 
with  a  beak  for  her  only  trowel,  has  now  completed  the 
mason's  work.  But  she  has  yet  to  show  her  skill  as  a 
plasterer ;  this  she  does  by  lining  her  cup-like  chamber 
with  stucco  made  from  decayed  wood,  pulverized  and 
reduced  to  a  proper  consistence,  kneading  it  with  her  beak. 
With  this  for  her  sole  instrument,  except  her  round  breast, 
to  give  to  the  whole  the  requisite  form,  she  has  constructed 
a  circular  bowl  sufficiently  compact  to  exclude  air  and 
water,  as  true  and  as  finely  finished  as  if  it  had  been 
moulded  on  a  potter's  wheel,  or  turned  on  a  lathe. 

The  Thrush  lays  four  or  five  eggs,  and  rears  several 
broods  in  the  season,  building  a  new  nost  for  each  brood. 
During  incubation  the  female  is  very  tame,  and  will  suffer 
herself  to  be  approached  quite  closely  without  deserting 
her  post  In  the  vicinity  of  houses,  where  she  is  familiar 
with  the  human  form,  she  will  even  take  worms  and  other 
food  from  the  hand. 
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WHITE'S  THRUSH. 

TURDUS   WHITEI. 

Uffer  plumage  variegated  with  black  and  several  shades  of  yellow  and  brown  ; 
onder,  white,  all  the  feathers  tipped  with  a  black  crescent-shaped  spot ;  under 
wing-coverts  white  tipped  with  black.  Beak  and  toes  brown.  Length  eleven 
and  a  half  inches.    Eggs  unknown. 

Of  this  bird,  a  native  of  Japan,  about  seven  or  eight  speci- 
mens have  been  obtained  in  Europe,  and  among  these  one 
was  shot  in  England,  and  another  in  Ii-elaiid.  It  possesses, 
therefore,  little  claim  to  be  considered  a  British  species. 
It  received  its  name  in  honour  of  White  of  Sel borne. 


THE  GOLD-VENTED  THRUSH. 

TURDUS   AURIGASTER. 

CpptT  ports  utuber  brown ;  throat  and  neck  clove  browu  shaded  off  to  a  dull 
white  on  the  abdomen  and  then  passing  into  brilliant  yellow ;  under  wing- 
coverts  brilliant  yellow ;  beak,  feet,  and  claws  black.    Eggs  unknown. 

A  SINGLE  specimen  of  this  bird  was  shot  in  Ireland  in 
1838.  It  is  a  native  of  Africa,  but  nothing  aj^peai-s  to  be 
known  of  its  habits. 


THE  REDWING. 

TURDUS   IU'aCUS. 

Upper  plumage  olive  browm  ;  lore  black  and  yellow ;  a  broad  white  streak  above 
toe  eye ;  lower  jilumage  white,  with  numerous  oblong  dusky  spots,  middle  of 
the  abdomen  without  spota :  under  wing-coverts  and  flanks  bright  orange  red ; 
bill  duaky ;  feet  grey.  Length  eight  inches,  breadth  thirteen  inches.  Eggs 
greeniah  blue  mottled  with  dark  bivwuish  red  spots. 

The  Redwing  (called  in  France  Mauvis,  whence  an  old 
name  for  the  Song- thrush,  **  Mavis  ")  is  the  smallest  of  the 
Thrushes  Avith  which  we  are  familiar.  It  is,  like  the 
Fieldfare,  a  bird  of  passage,  reaching  xis  from  the  north 
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ftbout  the  same  time  with  the  Woodcock,  in  October.  It 
i-escinbles  the  Song-thruBh  more  thim  any  other  biid  of 
the  family,  but  may  readily  be  distinguished  evca  nt  some 
distance  by  the  light  stripe  over  the  eye,  and  its  bright  red 
under  wing-coverts.  In  some  parts  of  France  it  is  nmch 
sought  after  by  tha  fowler,  its  flesh  being  considered  by 
many  superior  to  that  of  th«  Quail  and  Woodcock.     It 


nveos  ])crhups  some  of  this  unfortunate  distinction  to  tlii> 
tofX  of  its  arriving  in  Francs  in  time  to  fatten  on  graiM'S, 
fur  in  this  country  it  is  oftun  too  lean  to  be  worth  eookiiig. 
lioin^  impatient  of  cold,  it  is  less  abundant  in  the  north 
of  England  than  tliu  soutli ;  but  cvt;n  in  the  mild  climates 
of  Dcvoii  and  Cornwall,  where  it  congregates  in  large 
Dumbcrs,  it  is  so  much  enfeebled  by  unusually  severe 
weather,  as  lo  be  liable  to  be  hunted  down  by  boys  with 
sticks,  and  a  Redwing  starved  to  death  is  no  uniiequent 
sight  in  the  course  of  a  winter's  I'amble.     As  long  as  the 
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ground  remains  neither  frozen  noi-  snowed  up,  the  open 
meadows  may  be  seen  every  where  spotted  ^vith  these  birds, 
but  when  the  earth  becomes  so  hard  as  to  resist  their 
efforts  in  digging  up  worms  and  grubs,  they  repair  to  the 
diffs  which  border  the  sea-coast,  w^here  some  sunny  nook 
is  generally  to  be  found,  to  woods  in  quest  of  berries,  or  to 
the  water-courses  of  sheltered  valleys.  At  these  times  they 
are  mostly  silent,  their  only  note,  when  they  utter  any, 
being  simple  and  harsh ;  but  in  France  they  are  said  to 
sing  towards  the  end  of  February,  and  even  in  this  country 
they  have  been  known  to  perch  on  trees  in  mild  weather, 
and  execute  a  regular  song.  Towards  the  end  of  April  or 
beginning  of  May,  they  take  their  departure  northwards, 
where  they  pass  the  summer,  preferring  woods  and  thickets 
in  the  vicinity  of  marshes.  Mr.  Hewitson  states  that 
while  he  was  travelling  through  Norway  "  the  Redwing 
was  but  seldom  seen,  and  then  perched  upon  the  summit 
of  one  of  the  highest  trees,  pouring  forth  its  delightfully 
wild  note.  It  was  always  very  shy,  and  upon  seeing  our 
approach  would  drop  suddenly  from  its  height,  and  dis- 
appear among  the  underwood.  Its  nest,  which  we  twice 
found  with  young  ones  (although  our  unceasing  endeavours 
to  find  its  eggs  were  fruitless),  was  similar  to  that  of  the 
Fieldfare.  The  Redwing  is  called  the  Nightingale  of 
Norway,  and  well  it  deserves  the  name." 


THE  BLACKBIRD. 

TURDUS  MKRULA. 

MaU:  Flnmage  wholly  black ;  bill  and  orbits  of  the  eyes  orange  yellow;  fe«t 
Idack.  Female :  Upper  plamage  sooty  brown ;  throat  pale  brown  with  darker 
tpots ;  breast  reddish  brown  passing  into  dark  okIi  brown ;  bill  and  legs  dusky. 
Leogtii  ten  inches ;  breadth  sixteen  inches.  Eggs  greenish  grey,  spotted  and 
speckled  with  light  red  brown. 

Much  that  has  heen  said  in  praise  of  the  Thi-ush  will 
apply  equally  well  to  the  Blackbird.     With  his  glossy 
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eoat  aad  yellow  beak  Its  is  the  handaomBr  biid  of  tin 
two ;  his  food  is  mach  ttie  same ;  ha  builds  his  nest  o 
■''"''■''  plsces;  ha  is  a  gnat  glutton  whea  gooMbeaia 
sre  ripe,  and  his  rich  mellow  song  is  highfy  imiariliBf 
Bat  he  is  suspicioiu  and  waiy ;  howem  hard  pnned  h 
may  be  by  hunger,  yoa  will  xarely  see  him  himtiiig  fbr  £mi 
in  the  open  field.  Ha  pieiers  the  oolitode  and  privai^  o 
"  the  bosh."    In  a  fune-bnke,  a  coppice,  a  wooded  watei 


course,  or  a  thick  hedgerow,  he  chooses  his  feedinj 
ground,  and  allows  no  sort  of  partnership.  ApproacI 
his  haunt,  and  if  lie  simply  mistrusts  you,  he  darts  ou 
flying  close  to  tho  ground,  pursues  liis  course  some  twenty 
yards  and  dips  again  into  the  thicket,  issuing  most  pro 
bnbly  on  the  other  side,  and  ceasing  not  until  he  hai 
placed  what  he  considers  a  safe  distance  between  himsel 
and  his  enemy.  But  with  all  his  cunning  he  fails  ii 
pradenco;  it  is  not  in  his  nature  to  stenl  away  silently 
If  he   only  suapocts  that  all   is  not  rights   he  utter 
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repeatedly  a  low  cluck,  which  seems  to  say,  ''This  is  no 
pkce  for  me,  I  must  be  oflf."  But  if  he  is  positively 
alanned,  his  loud  vociferous  cry  rings  out  like  a  bell, 
informing  all  whom  it  may  concern  that  ''danger  is  at 
hand,  and  it  behoves  all  who  value  their  safety  to  fly." 
Most  animals  understand  the  cry  in  this  sense,  and  catch  the 
alarm.  Many  a  time  has  the  deer-stalker  been  disappointed 
of  a  shot,  who,  after  traversing  half  a  mile  on  his  hands 
and  knees  between  rocks  and  shrubs,  has  just  before  the 
critical  moment  of  action  started  some  ill-omened  Black- 
bird. Out  bursts  the  frantic  alarum,  heard  at  a  great 
distance ;  the  intended  victim  catches  the  alarm,  once 
snofis  the  air  to  discover  in  what  direction  the  foe  lies 
concealed,  and  bounds  to  a  place  of  security.  A  some- 
what similar  note,  not,  however,  indicative  of  terror,  real 
or  imagined,  is  uttered  when  the  bird  is  about  to  retire 
for  the  night,  and  this  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  He 
merits,  therefore,  the  title  of  "Bellman  of  the  woods," 
though  I  am  not  aware  that  it  has  been  conferred  on  him. 
Neither  of  these  sounds  is  to  be  confounded  with  the  true 
iong  of  the  Blackbird.  This  is  a  full,  melodious,  J03rful 
carol,  many  of  the  notes  being  remarkable  for  their  flute- 
like tone — **the  whistling  of  the  Blackbird" — and  varying 
greatly  in  their  order  of  repetition ;  though  I  am  incUned 
to  beljeve  that  most  birds  of  this  kind  have  a  favourite 
passage,  which  they  repeat  at  intervals  many  times  during 
the  same  performance. 

The  song  of  the  Blackbird  does  not  meet  the  appro- 
bation of  bird-fanciers :  "  It  is  not  destitute  of  melody,'* 
says  Bechstein,  "but  it  is  broken  by  noisy  tones,  and  is 
agreeable  only  in  the  open  country."  Education,  it  seems, 
will  remedy  this  defect,  for  "  its  memory  is  so  good,  that 
it  retains,  without  mixing  them,  several  airs  at  once."  The 
art  of  teaching  the  Blackbird  is  of  old  date,  for  we  find  in 
Pepys's  Diary,  22d  May,  1663,  the  following  passage : 
"  Eendall,  the  house  carpenter  at  Deptford,  hath  sent  mo 
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a  fine  Blackbiid,  which  I  went  to  see.  He  teUs  me  be 
was  offered  twenty  shillings  for  him  as  he  came  along,  he 
do  so  whistle.  23d.  Waked  this  morning  between  fonr 
and  five  by  my  Blackbird,  which  whistled  as  well  as  ever 
I  heard  any ;  only  it  is  the  beginning  of  many  tones  Y617 
well,  but  then  leaves  them  and  goes  no  further." 

The  song  of  the  Blackbird  is  occasionally  heard  during 
the  mild  days  of  winter,  but  it  is  not  until  spring  sets  in 
that  it  can  be  said  to  be  in  full,  uninterrupted  song.  It 
then  repairs  to  some  thick  bush  or  hedge,  especially  at  the 
corner  of  a  pond,  and  builds  its  nest,  a  bulky  structure^  the 
framework  of  which  is  composed  of  twigs  and  roots; 
within  is  a  thin  layer  of  mud  lined  "^vith  small  fibrous 
roots,  bents,  and  mesa  The  nest  contains  four  or  five  eggs, 
and  the  young  birds  are  fed  with  worms.  In  the  breeding 
season  Blackbii-ds  are  far  more  venturesome  than  at  any 
other  time,  as  they  frequently  select  a  garden  in  which  to 
build  tlieir  nest,  with  the  double  object,  perhaps,  of  pro- 
curing plenty  of  worms  for  their  nestlings,  and  of  launching 
them  when  fledged  where  they  will  have  great  facilities  for 
regaling  themselves  on  summer  fruits.  In  such  localities 
the  appearance  of  a  cat  near  their  nest  greatly  excites  their 
wrath.  From  being  timid  they  become  very  courageous, 
scolding  with  all  their  might,  darting  down  so  near  as 
almost  to  dash  in  her  face,  and  generally  ending  by 
compelling  her  to  beat  a  retreat. 

The  female  Blackbird  differs  materially  from  the  male, 
its  plumage  being  of  a  dingy  brown  hue,  the  breast  light 
and  spotted,  the  beak  dark  brown  with  yellowish  edges. 
White  and  pied  specimens  of  both  sexes  are  occasionally 
met  with.  In  a  district  of  France  not  far  from  Paris  they 
are  very  numerous,  and  here  the  title  to  a  certain  estate  is 
kept  up  by  the  annual  presentation  of  a  white  Blackbird  to 
the  lord  of  the  manor. 


THE   RING   OUZEL 

TURD  us   TORQUATUS. 


t*  black  edged  with  grgjiih  white ;  n  large  a 
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lAdHK    EgE>  K^ecigh  vhlte,  epatlcd  with  rcddiah  bio 

Snia  Odzel  is  hardly  an  appropriate  name  for  this  bird  ; 
for  in  reality  it  does  not  wear  a  ring  round  its  neck,  but 
I  white  goiget  on  its  breast,  the  contrast  between  which 
and  its  black  plumage  is  very  striking.  It  frequents  tlie 
[Qoimtainona  parts  of  Great  Britain,  where,  though  never 
»  abundant  as  the  Blackbird  and  ThruBh  are  in  the  plains, 
it  ia  far  from  uncommon.  It  is  a  migratory  bird,  arriving 
la  this  country  in  April,  and  returning  to  its  southern 
winter  quarters — Corsica  and  other  islands  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean— early  in  autumn ;  not  so  early,  however,  as  to  misa 
the  vintage  season  of  the  south  of  Europe.  In  summer  it 
travels  as  far  north  as  Sweden  and  Norway,  where,  on  the 
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auihoriiy  of  Mr.  HewitBon,  it  is  often  seen  ''enliYening  thi 
moat  bleak  and  desolate  islandB  with  its  sweet  song.  It 
shares  witii  the  Bedwing  the  name  of  iNightingaley  and 
often  delighted  ns  in  our  midnight  Tidts  amongst  thf 
islands."  Its  habits  and  food  while  it  remains  with  m 
are  very  similar  to  those  of  the  Blackbird,  and  its  nest 
generally  built  among  stones  and  bushes,  near  the  ground, 
is  constructed  of  the  same  materials  with  the  nest  of  thai 
bird.  Towards  the  end  of  thdr  sojourn  in  Britain,  Binf 
Ouzels  descend  to  the  level  countries,  and  are  not  unfim' 
quentlj  met  with  in  gardens,  whither  they  repair  fiir  tiu 
sake  of  feeding  on  fruit  and  berries. 

THE  GOLDEN  ORIOLE. 

ORIOLUS   GALBULA.. 

Plumage  golden  yellow ;  lore,  wiuga,  and  tail  black,  the  tail  yellow  at  the  tipi 
FemaU:  Olive  green  above,  greyish  white  tinged  with  yellow  beneath,  and 
streaked  with  greyish  brown ;  wings  dark  brown,  the  qoilla  edged  with  oliy< 
grey ;  tail  olive,  tinged  with  dark  brown.  Length  ten  inches.  Eggs  white  with 
a  few  isolated  dark  brown  or  black  spots. 

This  brilliant  bird,  resembling  the  Thrushes  in  fonn 
and  habits,  but  appareled  in  the  plumage  of  the  Tropics, 
would  seem  to  have  no  right  to  a  place  among  Britisl] 
birds,  so  little  is  its  gorgeous  livery  in  keeping  with  the 
sober  hues  of  our  other  feathered  denizens.  There  can, 
however,  be  no  doubt  of  the  propriety  of  placing  i1 
among  our  visitors,  though  it  comes  but  seldom  and  makec 
no  long  stay.  We  can  learn  little  of  its  habits,  therefore, 
from  personal  observation.  Were  it  left  unmolested,  and 
allowed  to  breed  in  our  woods,  it  is  probable  that  it  would 
return  with  its  progeny,  and  become  of  comparatively  com- 
mon occurrence ;  but  though  there  are  on  record  one  or  twc 
creditable  exceptions,  when  real  naturalists  have  postponec 
the  glory  of  shooting  and  adding  to  their  collection  f 
British  specimen,  to  the  pleasure  of  watching  its  ways  or 
British  soil,  yet  its  biography  is  not  to  be  written  from 
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materials  collected  in  this  country.  On  the  European 
continent  it  is  a  regular  visitor,  though  even  there  it 
makes  no  long  stay,  arriving  in  the  beginning  of  May,  and 
taking  its  departure  early  in  autumn.  It  is  most  common 
in  Spain,  Southern  France,  and  Italy,  but  is  not  unfre- 
quent  in  many  other  parts  of  France,  in  Belgium,  and  the 
south  of  Germany. 

"  His  note,"  says  Cuthbert  CoUingwood,  "  is  a  very  loud 
whistle,  which  may  be  heard  at  a  great  distance,  but  in 
richness  equalling  the  flute  stop  of  a  fine-toned  organ. 
But  variety  there  is  none  in  his  song,  as  ho  never  utters 
more  than  three  notes  consecutively,  and  those  at  intervals 
of  half  a  minute  or  a  minute.  Wore  it  not  for  its  fine  tone, 
therefore,  his  song  would  be  as  monotonous  as  that  of  the 
Missel  Thrush,  which  in  modulation  it  gi*eatly  resembles." 

The  nest  of  the  Oriole  is  described  as  a  marvel  of 
architectural  skill,  excelling  in  elegance  of  form,  richness 
of  mat<jrials,  and  delicacy  of  worlonanship  combined  with 
strength.  It  is  overlaid  externally,  like  that  of  the 
Chaffinch,  with  the  silvery  white  lichen  of  fruit  trees, 
which  gives  it  the  appearance  of  being  a  part  of  the 
branch  which  supports  it.  But  the  mansion  of  the  Oriole 
is  more  skilfully  concealed  than  that  even  of  the  Chaf- 
finch. The  latter  is  placed  on  a  branch,  of  which  it 
increases  the  apparent  size,  and  so  attracts  attention.  The 
nest  of  the  Oriole,  on  the  contrary,  is  suspended  between 
the  two  forks  of  a  horizontal  branch,  which  intercept  the 
side  view  of  it.  The  materials  employed  are  the  lichen 
above  mentioned,  wool,  cobwebs,  and  feathers,  but  all  of 
a  white  hue.  When  not  placed  in  a  fiiiit  tree,  it  is  attached 
by  a  kind  of  cordage  to  the  twigs  of  a  poplar  or  birch  tree, 
or  even  to  a  bunch  of  mistletoe,  hanging  in  mid-air  like 
the  car  of  a  balloon.  A  cradle  thus  sedulously  constructed 
we  should  expect  to  find  watched  with  unusual  solicitude. 
And  such  is  the  case  ;  it  is  defended  most  valiantly 
against  the  attacks  of  marauding  birds,  and  so  devoted  is* 


the  mother  bird  that  she  has  been  known  to  aoflfer  heneil 
to  be  carried  away  sitting  on  her  ^ggs^  and  to  die  of  starvi^ 
tion.  Surely  a  bird  so  beautiful  and  so  melodious^  so 
skilful  an  architect  and  so  tender  a  nurae^  deserves  nliher 
to  be  encouraged  than  exterminated  Yet  of  two  well 
authenticated  instances  on  record  of  its  nest  being  found 
in  Britain— one,  in  Suffolk,  was  taken  with  the  egg9 ;  the 
other,  in  Kent^  was  also  taken  after  the  eggs  were  hatched: 
''the  young  ones,"  we  are  told,  ''were  taken  every  cti* 
0^  but  did  not  long  survive  their  captivity."  It  is  not 
until  the  end  of  the  third  moult  that  the  Oriole  appears  in 
his  fiill  blaze  of  gold  and  black.  The  plumage  of  the 
female  bird  differs  considerably  from  that  of  the  male  in 
richness  of  tint,  and  the  young  of  both  sexes  resemble  the 
female. 


THE  ROCK  TIIEUSH. 

PETROOINCLA.    SAXXTILIS. 

Head,  neck,  and  upper  part  of  the  back  blnlah  grey ;  scapolars  brown ;  lower 
part  of  the  back  white  varied  with  a  few  greyish  feathers ;  tail  chestnut  brown, 
the  two  central  feathers  darker ;  wings  dark  brown ;  greater  wing-coverts  and 
secondaries  tipped  with  white  ;  under  plumage  light  chestnut  brown.  Length 
seven  inches  and  a  halt 

But  two  specimens  of  this  bird  are  known  to  have  been 
seen  in  Britain.  It  inhabits  high  rocky  mountains  in 
Switzerland,  Himgary,  Turkey,  and  the  three  great  moun- 
tain ranges  of  the  Continent^  feeding  on  beetles  and 
grasshoppers,  and  building  its  nest  of  moss  in  the  clefts 
of  rocks  or  among  loose  8tono& 
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THE  ALPINE  ACCENTOR 

ACCENTOR   ALPINU8 

Head,  breast,  neck,  and  back  ash-grey,  the  back  marked  with  large  brown 
fpota ;  throat  white,  with  small  brown  spots ;  under  plumage  reddish,  mixed 
with  white  and  grey ;  wings  and  tail  dusky  brown,  variegated  with  ash  colour ; 
leaser  and  middle  wing-coverts  tipped  with  white ;  bill  yellow  at  the  base,  black 
at  the  point  Length,  six  and  a  half  inches.  Eggs  greenish  blue,  without  8i>ots. 

OiTLT  a  few  specimens  of  this  bird  have  been  observed  in 
England.  It  frequents  the  mountainous  districts  of  the 
Continent,  repairing  in  summer  to  elevations  where  birds 
are  almost  as  scarce  as  human  inhabitants,  and  there 
doubtless  it  is  prized,  not  for  its  rarity  alone,  but  for  its 
fearlessness  of  man.  What  circumstances  can  have  induced 
so  decided  a  mountaineer,  not  migi-atory  in  habits,  to  visit 
the  lowlands  of  England,  is  difficult  to  conjecture;  but 
being  here,  we  may  account  for  its  resorting  to  the  towers 
of  Cambridge  and  Wells  (where  it  has  been  shot)  as  the 
best  representatives  it  could  find  of  Alpine  crags. 

THE  HEDGE  SPARROW. 

ACCENTOR  MODULXRIS. 

Crown  of  the  head  ash  colour,  with  brown  streaks ;  sides  of  the  neck,  throat, 
and  breast,  bluish  gnj;  wing-coverts  and  feathers  on  the  back  reddish  brown, 
with  a  tawny  spot  in  the  centre ;  middle  wing-coverts  tipped  with  yellowish 
white ;  lower  tidl-coverts  brown,  with  a  whitish  border ;  middle  of  abdomen 
white.    Length,  five  and  a  half  inches.    Eggs  greenish  blue,  without  si>ot8. 

Inveterate  custom  has  so  attached  the  name  of  Hedge 
Sparrow  to  this  bird,  that  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of 
ornithologists  to  convince  the  world  that  it  is  no  sparrow 
at  all  (a  hard-beaked,  grain-eating  bird),  but  a  true  warbler, 
it  is  still  more  frequently  called  by  its  popular  name  than 
by  any  of  those  that  have  been  suggested.  The  gentle,  inno- 
cent, confiding,  little  brown  bird,  which  creeps  like  a  mouse 
through  our  garden  flower-beds,  picks  up  a  meagre  fare  in 
our  roads  and  lanes,  builds  its  nest  in  our  thorn  hedges, 
and  though  dingy  itself,  lays  such  brilliant  blue  eggs,  has 
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been  known  to  ns  iiom  our  in&ncy  as  a  "Hedge  Spurow," 
and  we  decline  any  innovatian :  the  name  ia  a  time- 
hououred  one,  and  no  oae  will  mistake  ua.  Hedge  Accaa* 
tor,  Hedge  Warbler,  and  ShufQe-vio^  eu«  names  open  to 
those  who  prefer  tham,  but  we  adhere  to  the  old-faabloned 
deeignation  of  Hedge  Spoirow.  This  bird  is  a  genuine 
Waibler,  aud  one  of  the  few  belonging  to  the  tribe  who 
remain  with  us  all  the  winter;  we  should  suppoee, 
indeed,  tliat  he  never  wandered  far  from  the  place  of  hi> 


birth.  At  all  seasons  liis  habits  and  food  appear  to  be  the 
same.  All  day  long  ho  is  shuffling  about  on  the  ground 
picking  up  nnnulo  atoms,  whether  seeds  or  ineects,  who 
knows  1  Every  dny,  nearly  all  the  ytar  round,  he  repairs 
at  intervals  to  tlio  nearest  hedge,  whoi'e  he  Bings  a  song, 
soft  and  gentle  like  himself ;  nud  overj'  evening,  when  the 
Blackbird,  rings  his  eurfew  bell,  he  fails  not  to  respond  with 
liis  drowsy  "  cheep,  cheep,"  as  ho  rcpaii's  to  tlie  bush  he 
has  selected  for  his  night's  rest     Very  early  in  spring 
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before  lib  brother  warblers  have  arrived  from  the  south,  he 
has  chosen  his  mate,  built  his  snug  nest,  and  too  probably 
commenced  a  second ;  for  unsuspicious  in  nature,  ho  does 
not  retire  to  solitary  places  for  this  purpose,  and  the  leafless 
hedges  but  ill  conceal  his  labours  from  the  peering  eyes  of 
all-destroying  ploughboys.  Such  are  nearly  all  his  "  short 
and  simple  annals."  He  quarrels  with  no  one,  he  achieves 
no  distinction,  throwing  no  one  into  ecstasies  with  his  song, 
and  stealing  no  one's  fi-uit ;  unobtrusive  and  innocent,  he 
claims  no  notice,  and  dreads  no  resentment ;  and  so,  through 
all  the  even  tenor  of  his  way,  he  is,  without  knowing  it,  the 
favourite  of  children,  and  of  all  the  good  and  gentle. 


THE  REDBREAST. 
erythAca  rubeculx 

upper  iMuta  browniah  grey  tinged  with  olive ;  forehead,  lore,  and  breast  red, 
the  red  edged  with  ash-grey ;  abdomen  white.  FemaU  like  the  maU,  except 
that  the  upper  parts  are  ash-brown,  the  red  less  bright,  aud  the  grey  sur- 
rounding it  less  oonspicuous.  Length,  Ave  inches  and  three  quarters.  Eggs 
yellowish  white,  slotted  with  light  reddish  brown. 

The  Redbreast  is  everywhere  invested  with  a  kind  of 
sanctity  beyond  all  other  birds.  Its  wonted  habit  of 
making  its  appearance,  no  one  knows  whence,  to  greet 
the  resting  traveller  in  places  the  most  lonely — its  evident 
predilection  for  the  society  of  the  out-of-door  labourer, 
whatever  his  occupation — the  constancy  with  which  it 
affects  human  habitations — and  the  readiness  with  which, 
without  coaxing,  or  taming,  or  training,  it  throws  itself 
on  human  hospitality — engender  an  idea  that  there  must 
be  some  mysterious  connexion  between  the  two — that 
if  there  were  no  men,  there  would  be  no  Redbreasts. 
Trust  on  one  side  engenders  confidence  on  the  other,  and 
mutual  attachment  is  the  natural  result.  There  is  some- 
thing, too,  beyond  the  power  of  explanation  in  the  fact 
that  the  Robin  is  the  only  bird  which  frequents  from  choice 
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SYLVIADA 


the  inside  of  chorchea.  Jackdaws  resort  to  the  towei^ 
but  that  is  for  safety ;  Ovls  harbour  in  the  belfiy,  but 
that  is  for  conceabnent ;  other  birds  are  aometimes  shut 
into  a  church  and  remain  there  just  because  thoy  caimot 
lind  the  way  out ;  but  to  the  Bedbrevst  a  chuich  is  a 
home,  ho  perches  on  the  columiu,  romts  on  tho  pillai%  and 
pipea  with  the  oi^an.  He  knows  hia  way  out,  but  he  is 
content  to  stay.    Would  he  <la  so  if  tlie  church  wen  drat 


up  and  deserted  t  I  think  not  To  the  Owl  and  Jackdaw, 
their  place  of  resort  would  be  all  tho  moro  attractive  from 
the  absence  of  their  common  enemy  ;  but  to  liobin  the 
soUtudo  would  he  distasteful,  owing  to  the  departure  of  liis 
friends.  In  spite  of  his  admitted  orHiodoxy,  it  ia  doubtful 
whether,  under  such  circumstances,  he  would  not  find  the 
loneliness  intolerable,  and  attach  himself  to  some  other 
congregation. 
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The  habits  of  the  Eedbieast  are  so  well  known,  that  to 
describe  them  would  be  simply  to  write  down  what  every 
one  has  seen  or  may  see. 

It  generally  builds  its  nest  in  a  hole,  near  the  bot- 
tom of  a  hedge  or  under  the  stump  of  a  tree,  in  an 
ivy-clad  wall,  or  amidst  the  creepers  trained  round  the 
verandah  of  a  cottage.  I  have  seen  it  also  placed  in  a 
niche  in  a  wall  intended  for  the  reception  of  a  vase,  in 
a  bee-hive  stored  away  on  the  rafters  of  an  outhouse,  and 
under  a  wisp  of  straw  accidentally  left  on  the  ground  in  a 
garden.  It  is  usually  composed  of  dry  leaves,  roots,  bents* 
and  moes,  lined  with  hair  and  wool,  and  contains  five  or 
six  eggs.  The  young  birds  are  of  a  brown  tint,  and  have 
the  feathers  tipped  with  yellow,  which  gives  them  a 
spotted  appearance.  Until  they  acquire  the  red  breast^ 
they  are  very  unlike  the  parents,  and  might  be  mis- 
taken for  young  Thrushes,  except  that  they  are  much 
smaller.  They  may  be  often  observed  in  gardens 
for  many  days  after  they  have  left  the  nest,  keeping 
together,  perching  in  the  bushes,  and  clamorous  for  food, 
which  the  old  birds  bring  to  them  firom  time  to  time.  It 
is  said,  that  only  one  brood  is  reared  in  a  year,  but  this  I 
am  inclined  to  doubt,  having  observed  in  the  same  locality 
£unilies  of  young  birds  early  in  the  spring,  and  late  in  the 
summer  of  the  same  year.  Towards  the  end  of  August^ 
the  young  birds  acquire  the  distinctive  plumage  of  their 
Bpecies,  and  are  solitary  in  their  habits  until  the  succeed- 
ing spring.  The  call-notes  of  the  Kedbreast  are  numerous, 
&ud  vary  beyond  the  power  of  description  in  written 
words ;  the  song  is  loud,  and  it  is  needless  to  say,  pleasmg, 
and  possesses  the  charm  of  being  continued  when  all  our 
other  feathered  songsters  are  mute. 


THE  ELXTE-THBOAIED  WABHLXEL 


•So  fwj  ftw  ipfwiinwns  of  tlni  lud  (tlm6  oar  §on^  Incw 
been  olMenred  in  "Rng^anil,  ttnt  to  describe  its  Inbili  ifc  ii 
neoemiy  to  refer  to  continental  enibony  wlio  pifwoaiwe 
it  to  be  the  most  beantifiil  of  all  iha  WaiblniL  It  tehv 
iU  name  ftam  a  magnificent  bri^t  bfaie  eacnteheon  obl  Hi 
breast,  the  centre  of  which  is  marked  bj  a  disk  of  pure 
white.  The  plmnage  nndeigoes  great  modifications  with  ageu 
The  white  disk  seems  to  be  a  distinctive  character  of  yoong 
birds,  as  it  disappears  with  age.  The  orange-red  border 
of  the  escutcheon  encroaches  on  the  white  and  bhick 
after  each  moult,  and  finally  absorbs  them.  This  Warbler, 
in  the  movement  and  colour  of  its  tail,  as  well  as  in  habitB, 
resembles  the  Bedstarts  more  than  the  Eedbreast  It  fie- 
quents  streams  and  thickets  more  than  the  last  species. 
Its  iavoorite  resorts  are  withy-holts  and  bushy  places  in 
the  plains,  especiaUy  in  the  neighbourhood  of  ponds  and 
streamlets.  It  constructs  its  nest  in  hollow  willows^  and 
under  roots.  It  leads  mostly  a  solitary  life,  and  attracts 
little  notice.  Its  song  is  sweety  but  low.  Its  food  consistB 
of  insects,  and  in  the  autumn  of  berries,  especially  black- 
berries. It  would  seem  to  bo  abundant  in  many  parts  of 
the  Continent^  as  it  is  said  to  make  a  "delicious  roasf 
It  is  a  migratory  bird,  arriving  in  Europe  from  the  south 
early  in  spring,  and  though  rarely  visiting  Britain,  it 
penetrates  as  far  as  the  north  of  Bussia.  Finland,  Lapland, 
and  Sweden. 
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THE    REDSTART. 

FHCENICI^RA    RUTICILLA. 

PocelMad  white ;  thrcNit  black ;  bead  and  upper  jiart  of  the  back  bluiah  grej ; 
breast,  tafl-ooverti  and  tail  (except  the  two  central  feathers,  which  are  brownX 
hcif^t  rast-ied;  second  primary  eqnal  to  the  sixth.  Femote— upper  parts 
grey,  deeply  tinged  with  red ;  laxger  wing-coverts  edged  with  yellowish  red: 
throat  and  abdomen  whitish ;  breast,  flanks,  and  under  tail-coverts,  pale  red. 
Length,  Ave  inches  and  a  qiiarter.    Eggs  uniform  blue. 

Although  of  no  great  size,  this  summer  visitor  is  pretty 
sore  to  attract  attention  by  its  peculiar  colouring;  its  red  tail 
and  white  crown'being  sufficient  to  distinguish  it  from  every 
other  British  bird.  It  is  familiar  too  in  its  habits,  com- 
monly resorting  to  gardens,  and  searching  for  its  favourite 
food,  worms  and  insects,  on  the  lawn.  It  is  local  rather 
than  rare,  for  while  there  are  some  places  to  which  it 
regularly  resorts  every  year,  there  are  others  in  which  it  is 
never  seen.  Redstarts  arrive  in  this  country  about  the  end 
of  April,  and  soon  set  about  the  work  of  building  their 
nest  This  they  generally  place  in  a  hole  in  a  wall  or 
hollow  of  a  tree,  but  sometimes  by  the  mossy  stump 
or  amongst  the  exposed  roots  of  a  tree.  Occasionally  they 
select  a  quaint  domicile,  a  garden-pot»  for  example,  left 
hottom  upwards,  or  a  sea-kale  bed.  A  still  stranger 
instance  is  that  of  a  pair  of  Redstarts,  who,  themselves  or 
their  descendants,  were  for  twenty  years  located  in  the  box 
of  a  wooden  pump.  On  one  occasion,  the  pump  being  out 
of  order,  the  owner  employed  workmen  to  repair  it.  This 
proceeding  offended  the  birds,  who  deserted  it  for  three 
years,  and  then,  forgetting  or  forgiving  the  intrusion,  re- 
tamed  to  their  unquiet  home.  Another  pair  constructed 
their  nest  for  ten  successive  years  in  the  interior  of  an 
earthenware  fountain  placed  in  the  middle  of  a  garden. 
Bat  though  not  averse  to  the  haunts  of  men,  the  Redstart 
shows  much  anxiety  when  its  nest  is  approached,  flitting 
ahoQt  restlessly  and  uttering  a  plaintive  cry.  I  happened 
OiQce  to  be  walking  in  a  friend's  garden,  and  heard  what 
I  suppoaed  to  be  the  chirping  of  two  birds  proceed  from  a 
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latga  apple-tree  cloae  by.  Aa  the  notes  were  not  fiuiiUur 
to  me,  I  went  round  the  tree  seveml  times  in  order  to  die- 
cover  whence  they  proceeded.  One  of  the  notes  ww  like 
the  noise  which  may  be  made  by  striking  two  pebbles 
together,  the  other  a  querulous  chirp,  and  they  seemed  to 
come  from  different  parts  of  the  tree.  The  author  of  the 
music,  however,  allowed  me  sereial  times  to  come  very  near 


hiiu,  and  1  satiatiL-d  lu^stir  ili:ii  ln>ili  auuiida  procuedea 
from  the  Banie  bird,  a  male  ItiUstuit,  whose  nest,  I  after- 
wards heaid,  \raa  built  in  an  uUJoiiiiii^'  ehi-d.  This  singular 
power  of  ventriloquizing,  or  making  its  note  apparently 
proceed  from  a  distant  place,  is  possessed  also  by  the 
Nightingale,  as  any  onu  may  assuK  himself  who  will 
quietly  creep  up  to  within  a  few  yards  of  oiie  of  theas 
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birds  when  singing.  Its  proper  song  I  have  never  myself 
succeeded  in  distinguishing.  It  is  said  to  1)6  short  but 
pleasing,  and  to  be  emitted  both  while  the  bird  is  at  rest 
and  on  the  wing,  principally  in  the  morning,  and  only 
during  two  months  of  the  year.  Its  food  consists  of  small 
worms  and  insects,  which  last  it  is  very  expert  at  catching 
on  the  wing ;  and  in  summer,  it  regales  itself  on  the  soft 
fruits.  Its  nest  is  composed  of  fibrous  roots  and  moss,  and 
is  lined  with  hair,  wool,  and  feathers.  It  lays  about  six 
eggs,  which  closely  resemble  those  of  the  Hedge-sparrow, 
only  that  they  are  smaller.  In  autumn,  the  Kedstarts 
retire  southwards.  On  the  African  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean they  are  very  abundant,  and  are  caught  by  the 
Arabs  in  traps  of  the  simplest  construction.  On  the 
continent  of  Europe  too,  especially  in  France,  in  spite  of 
their  diminutive  size,  they  are  highly  prized  for  food.  In 
Lorraine,  the  number  of  Redstarts  (both  kinds),  Redbreasts 
and  Fly-catchers  taken  in  traps  is  inconceivable.  These 
birds  being  of  about  the  same  size,  and  equally  excellent 
in  delicacy  of  flesh,  are  s(;ld  together  in  all  the  market 
towns  under  the  name  of  pedtes  bStes  (or,  as  we  should  say, 
"  small  deer"),  and  are  sent  to  the  great  cities.  Blackbirds 
and  Thrushes  are  dignified  with  the  title  of  grosses  hkes 
("  cattle  of  a  larger  breed  ").  Thousands  of  dozens  are  thus 
annually  despatched  ;  but  this  number  is  as  nothing  com- 
pared with  that  consumed  on  the  spot.  For  a  period  of 
about  six  weeks  in  every  year,  one  may  see  every  day 
at  certain  hours  whole  families  in  the  small  towns,  gravely 
occupied  on  their  door-steps  picking  the  birds  captured  the 
day  before.  At  this  season  the  air  is  filled  with  savoury 
odours,  and  the  passenger  cannot  take  a  step  without 
trampling  on  the  red  featliers  of  the  Robin  and  Redstart, 
contrasting  Avith  the  sable  plumage  of  the  Blackbird. 
These  are  all  caught  in  traps  set  in  the  woods  and  forests ; 
in  every  place,  in  short,  where  birds  resort  either  for  shelter 
or  food. 


TIO    ISLAtK 

KEDSTAKl 

PIKE! 

.ICUl. 

A    TITHYB. 

IlipnplaniiBeblui.)iBrey:  bill, 

nblte;  Hcoad  primirj  equal  u 
mm  W^t  uh.  pwtng  Into 
the  tiU  lou  btfsbt  L»«th,  )lv 

.  .'hiwlu,  UirtHt,  m 
:  l«l;  gTMtar  w 

ifhito;  wlogBdu! 

id  brsut,  bljusk,  pudse  Into 
ing-cowrt*  edged  witli  pn™ 

ill;,  edgnl  with  gn^;  nd  of 
iqu«terK(top™i*lni'« 

A  MUCH  less  ireqnent  visitor  b>  tliis  countiy  than  the 
preceding,  but  by  no  means  ranking  among  our  rarest 
Inrds,  specimens  occurring  in  the  winter  of  every  year  in 
eomo  part  of  England  or  another.  Its  habits  are  much 
the  same  as  those  of  its  con^'ener  ;  but  it  generally  chooses 
s  loftier  situation  for  it^  nest,  which  is  placed  in  the  walls 
of  buildings,  at  an  elevation  varying  from  a  few  feet  to 
eighty  or  ninety.  Its  plumage  dificra  in  being  much 
darker  in  the  fore  part  of  the  body,  while  the  tail  is  of 
a  briglitei  red.     The  eggs  ate  white.     Both  apecios  are 
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equally  prized  in  Franco  for  the  delicacy  of  their  flesh ; 
and,  as  I  have  mentioned  above,  are  commonly  exposed  for 
sale  in  the  markets.  It  generally  arrives  in  England  about 
the  first  week  in  November,  and  remains  with  us  all  the 
winter.     Its  nest  has  never  been  found  in  this  country. 


THE   STONECHAT. 

SAXICOLA    RUBICOLA. 

Betd,  UmMit,  bill  and  legs,  black ;  sides  of  the  neck  near  the  wing,  t«rtial 
wing-oorerts  and  rump,  white;  breast  bright  chestnut-red,  shaded  into 
yellowish  white  towards  the  tail ;  feathers  of  the  back,  wings  and  tail,  black, 
with  reddish  brown  edges.  FemaU — feathers  of  the  head  and  upper  parts 
dosky  brown,  edged  with  yellowish  red ;  throat  black,  with  small  whitish  and 
reddish  spots ;  less  white  in  the  wings  and  tail ;  the  red  of  the  breast  dulL 
Length  five  and  a  quarter  inches ;  breadth  eight  and  a  half  inches.  E^^gs  pale 
bine,  the  laiger  end  often  faintly  8i>eckled  with  reddish  brown. 

We  can  scarcely  pass  through  a  furze-brake  during  the 
spring  and  summer  months,  without  having  the  presence 
of  the  Stonechat  almost  forced  on  our  notice.  I  am 
acquainted  with  no  small  bird  whose  habits  are  more 
marked,  or  more  easUy  observed.  Not  even  does  the 
Skylark  build  its  nest  more  invariably  on  the  ground, 
and  *' soaring  sings,  and  singing  soars,"  than  does  the 
Stonechat  build*  its  nest  in  a  furze-bush,  and  perch  on  the 
topmost  twigs  of  shrubs.  In  the  breeding  season,  too,  it 
seems  not  to  wander  far  from  its  home :  we  know  there- 
fore where  a  pair  are  to  be  found  at  any  time ;  and  they 
allow  ns  to  approach  so  close  to  them,  that  we  can  readily 
distinguish  them  by  the  tints  of  their  plumage. 

The  nest  of  the  pair  before  us  is  probably  within  a  few 
jTirds  of  the  spot  on  which  we  are  standing ;  but  the  exact 
locality  no  one  knows,  nor  is  likely  to  know  but  itself 
The  male  is  a  beautiful  creature,  with  a  black  head,  rod 
breast,  and  several  patches  of  pure  white  on  its  wings,  the 
female  much  more  sober  in  her  attire.  Their  purpose  is 
evidently  to  distract  our  attention  from  their  nest    One  is 
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clingiiig  to  the  top  of  a  juniper,  when  he  fidgets  about 
littering  hie  tmt-did^-tUek,  which  yoa  can  sasily  imitate  b; 
whistling  once  sharply  and  knocking  two  stones  together 
twice  iD  rapid  saccession.  The  other  is  perched  on  the 
top  spine  of  a  fuize-biuh — they  are  aspiring  birds  and 
must  settle  on  the  top  of  whatever  they  alight  on,  be  it 
only  a  dock.  Now  one  dips  down  and  is  lost  for  a  few 
seconds,  to  sppear  again,  however,  directly  on  the  summit 
•if  another  bush ;    now  they  are  on  our  right  hand,  now 


on  our  left ;  now  Iwforc  us,  and  then  behind.  Are  they 
deHcrihing  a  circle  round  their  noBt  for  a  centre,  or  are  they 
trying  to  trick  us  into  the  belief  that  they  are  better  worth 
caring  for  than  their  yonng  ones,  and  may  be  caught  if  we 
will  only  be  silly  enough  to  chase  them  1  I  do  not  know ; 
bnt  whatever  their  thoughts  may  be,  we  certainly  are  in 
them,  and  as  certainly  they  are  not  delighted  at  our 
presence.  We  walk  on,  and  suddenly  they  are  gone;  but 
presently  we  encounter  another  pair  of  the  same  birds,  who 
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if  we  loiter  about  will  treat  us  in  exactly  the  same  way, 
but,  if  we  pass  on  steadily,  will  take  little  notice  of  us. 

We  have  little  more  to  say  of  the  Stonechat  It  is  not 
often  heard  to  sing ;  the  reason  probably  being  that,  when 
listeners  are  in  the  way,  it  is  too  anxious  about  its  nest  to 
be  musicaL  Its  food  is  principally  insects,  which  it  often 
catches  on  the  wing.  In  winter  (for  they  do  not  all  leave 
as  at  this  season)  it  feeds  on  worms,  &c.  Its  nest  is  re- 
markable more  from  its  size  and  position  (usually  in  the 
cantre  of  a  furze-bush),  than  for  neatness  of  structure.  It 
lays  five  eggs.  Its  name  Kubicola  denotes  a  dweller  among 
brambles,  and  is  by  no  means  inappropriate,  as  it  rarely 
perches  on  any  bush  exceeding  a  bramble  in  size.  Its 
names  Stonechat,  Stoneclink  or  Stonechatter,  are  e^ddently 
to  be  traced  to  the  sioiilarity  between  its  note  of  alarm  and 
the  striking  together  of  two  pebbles. 


THE  WHINCHAT. 

SAXfcOLA   RUBI^TRA. 

Opper  plumage  dnaky  brown,  edged  with  reddish  yellow ;  over  the  eye  a  broad 
white  streak ;  throat  and  sides  of  the  neck  white ;  neck  and  breast  bright 
yellowish  red ;  a  laige  white  spot  on  the  wings  and  baite  of  the  tail ;  extremity 
of  the  latter  and  the  whole  of  the  two  central  feathers  dusky  brown ;  abdomen 
and  flanks  yellowish  white,  /"emate— yellowish  white  wlierevcr  the  male  is 
pore  white ;  the  white  spot  on  the  wings  smaller ;  the  red  parts  dingy.  Len^^h 
five  inches ;  breadth  nine  inches.  Eggs  bluish  green,  often  minutely  speckled 
with  li^t  brownish  red. 

A  GREAT  deal  that  we  have  said  of  the  Stonechat,  will 
apply  equally  well  to  the  Whinchat,  as  the  two  bii-ds 
much  resemble  each  other  in  characters,  size,  and  habits. 
There  is  this  difference,  however,  between  them,  that  a  con- 
siderable number  of  Stonechats  remain  in  Britain  during  the 
winter,  whereas  the  Whinchats,  almost  to  a  bird,  leave  our 
shores  in  the  autumn.  The  latter  is  by  no  means  so  common, 
and  is  rarely  seen  except  in  wild  places  where  the  shrub  is 
abundant  from  which  it  derives  its  name  of  Whinchat,  or 
Furzechat    For  a  small  bird  to  have  black  legs  is,  it  seems, 
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consulond  in  Fiaim  an  indication  of  pMoIiu  dalinqr  of 
flesh.  Both  of  tbiMe  hiida,  thanfora,  aotwithctaaidiiig  than 
(liminatiTe  sise,  an  much  sougbt  sftor  tar  tho  tRblai  Botli 
aie  of  KstlesB  habita,  dalightiiig  to  perah  «n  the  amnrait  of 
a  fune-lnuh,  where  they  keop  the  tail  in  ocnutamt  n«4ki^ 
oocaaionally  apring  into  the  air  aftor  an  inaec^  and  than 
dittt  off  Tith  a  dipping  flight  to  another  post  of  ai~ 


They  repeat  their  slwrt  and  simple  evng,  both  while  at  rest 
and  on  the  wing;  but  they  are  not  musical,  and  "tbeir 
flesh  is  generally  moro  esteemed  than  theii  song"  Tb» 
^V1linchat  may  be  distinguished  at  a  considerable  distance 
by  the  white  streak  over  the  eye.  Both  nest  and  eggs  of 
the  two  apceies  are  very  similar. 
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THE    WHEATEAR. 

8AZIC0LA   (£NANTH± 

Upper  parts,  in  autumn  reddish  brown,  in  spring  bluish  grey ;  wings  and  wing- 
corerts,  centre  and  extremity  of  the  tail,  legs  and  feet,  bill  and  area  whidi 
eompruea  the  nostrils,  eyes  and  ears,  black ;  base  and  lower  portion  of  the 
aide  of  the  tail  pure  white ;  tiie  chin,  forehead,  stripe  over  the  eyes,  and  under 
ports  are  also  white,  and  in  autumn  the  tail-feathers  are  also  tipped  with 
white.  IVmoZe— upper  parts  ash-brown,  tinged  with  yellow  ;  stripe  over  the 
eyes  dingy  ;  all  the  colours  less  bright  Length  six  and  a  half  inches ;  breadth 
twelve  inches.     E^gs  pale  bluish  green. 

DcRiNO  a  considerable  portion  of  its  stay  with  us,  open 
downs  near  the  sea  are  the  favourite  resort  of  this  lively 
bird,  to  which  it  repairs  from  its  transmarine  winter 
quarters  towards  the  end  of  Meirch.  Here  it  may  be 
seen  for  several  weeks  flitting  from  rock  to  rock,  and 
occasionally  soaring  to  the  height  of  about  twenty  yards 
into  the  air,  warbling  &om  time  to  time  its  pleasant  song, 
now  aloft,  and  now  restlessly  perched  on  a  rock,  or 
bank,  or  low  stone  wall,  and  making  itself  all  the  more 
welcome  that  few  others  among  our  siunmer  visitants 
have  as  yet  recovered  their  voices.  We  need  not  sup- 
pose that  Wheatears  prolong  their  stay  on  the  coast  in 
order  to  rest  after  their  voyage.  More  probably  they 
make  marine  insects  (for  these  are  abundant  even  in 
early  spring)  the  principal  portion  of  their  food,  and  are 
taught,  by  the  same  iiistinct  which  guided  them  across  the 
sea,  to  remain  where  their  wants  will  be  fully  supplied 
nntil  land  insects  have  emerged  from  their  winter 
quarters.  As  the  season  advances  many  of  them  pro- 
ceed inland,  and  repair  to  barren  districts,  whether  moun- 
tainous or  lowland,  where  they  may  ei\]oy  a  considerable 
expanse  without  any  great  admixture  of  trees.  A  wide 
common  studded  with  blocks  of  stone,  a  rabbit-warren 
or  sloping  upland,  is  likely  to  be  more  or  less  thickly 
peopled  by  these  shy  birds.  Shy  we  term  them,  because, 
disposed    as    they   are  to  be  social  among   themselves 


(Mi>eciall7  in  siuing  and  antuum),  they  ara  with  raapoct 
to  other  birds  most  excliuiTe.  TraveUing  thnn^  the 
waste  lauda  of  England,  one  may  sometimes  go  on  for 
miles  and  see  no  winged  cieatureB  bat  an  occasional  WhMt- 
eoT,  which,  with  dipping  flight,  made  conspicuous  hj  the 
snow-white  spot  at  the  base  of  its  tail,  shoots  ahead  of 
us  some  thirty  or  forty  yuids,  alights  on  a  etonsv  and,  after 
a  few  uneasy  upward  and  downward  movements  of  its  tail. 


starts  off  again  to  re]>eat  the  same  manu'uvrc,  until  we 
begin  to  wonder  what  tempts  it  to  stray  away  so  far 
from  home.  It  do<!3  not  ordinarily  sing  during  these 
excurxions,  but  utters  an  ocRi'.siuiial  twitter  very  different 
from  ita  spring  song.  It  builds  its  nest  of  grass,  mos^ 
and  leavfs,  and  lines  it  with  liair  or  wool,  selecting  some 
Tcry  secret  spot  ou  tlie  ground,  a  dcsei't«d  rabbit-burrow 
or  cavity  under  a  rock,  wlieru,  beyond  the  reach  of  any 
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bat  the  most  canning  marauder,  it  lays  five  or  six  eggs 
Eurlj  in  August,  when  the  young  are  fully  Hedged, 
the  scattered  colonies  of  Wheatears  assemble  for  emigra- 
tion on  open  downs  near  the  sea.  We  have  seen  a  good 
many  of  them  on  the  sandy  coast  of  Norfolk  and  of 
North  Wales  ;  but  it  is  on  the  extensive  downs  of  Sussex 
that  they  collect  in  the  largest  numbers,  not  in  flocks,  but 
in  parties  of  six  or  eight ;  each  party  perhaps  constituting 
a  family.  They  here  retain  their  shy  habits  of  flying  off 
at  the  approach  of  a  human  being,  and  are  often  seen  to 
drop  suddenly,  where  they  may  remain  concealed  from  sight 
behind  a  stone,  furze-bush  or  bank.  The  shepherds  and 
others,  whose  vocation  lies  on  the  downs,  take  advan- 
tage of  the  habit  of  these  birds  to  conceal  themselves, 
and  construct  a  multitude  of  simple  but  eflicacious  traps  in 
which  they  capture  large  numbers.  The  method  which 
they  adopt  is,  to  cut  out  from  the  sward  an  oblong  piece  of 
turf  about  the  size  of  a  brick,  which  they  invert  over  the 
hole  from  which  it  was  taken  so  as  to  form  a  cross.  Be- 
neath this  are  placed  two  running  nooses  of  horsehair,  in 
which  the  poor  bird,  when  it  takes  refuge  in  one  of  the 
open  ends  of  the  hole  for  concealment,  is  easily  snared. 
The  birds  being  in  fine  condition  at  this  season — having, 
in  fact,  fattened  themselves  previously  to  undertaking  their 
long  sea  voyage — are  highly  prized  as  a  dainty  article  of 
food.  It  was  formerly  the  custom  for  persons  who  w^anted 
a  dish  of  Wheatears  to  supply  themselves  from  the  traps, 
placing  a  penny  in  every  hole  from  which  they  took  a 
bird  ;  but  of  late  years  the  influx  of  visitors  to  the 
neighbouring  watering-places  has  so  much  enhanced  their 
value,  that  the  shepherds  will  allow  no  such  interference. 
We  once  tried  the  experiment  of  releasing  a  bird  and  de- 
positing the  penny-piece  in  the  trap,  when,  from  a  neigh- 
bouring eminence,  we  were  assailed  with  such  a  torrent 
of  abuse,  that  we  declined  repeating  the  experiment  In 
September,   all  who  have  escaped    the    sportsman    and 
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IbwleTy  wing  thioir  way  to  aoathem  landa.  It  it  tfaimi^ 
that  the  autmuxiil  flocks  are  partially  compoaed  of  Uida 
on  their  way  from  high  htitndea^  which  atop  to  vaerait 
their  strength  on  the  South-downs  previously  to  flnal 
emigration. 


THE  GRASSHOPPER  WARBLER 

HATiTCTARIA   LOCUBTBLLA. 

Upper  parti  U^t  taowB,  with  a  ttngft  of  srao*  aad  pvoMBtlBS  *  >pottid  I 
■hmu  flwlnif  to  tTm  fwintm  of  f tw  ftntlni  i  baiiicdArkMt:  triUflBB^iiMi 
ttMeEtomitjaadt^^iiiiigteinuEdBflMlMM;  usdvparlivUlliklKOWi^ttM 
teeMtnudcadidthdailDvipoti;  JbetaadtOMlVitlvoinL  "UmigBktimtmil 
fthalfiiKsbM;teMdt]iMiv«i«iidalMlt  l^gi  raddUh  whIK  «1om|j  ^MkM 
with  darker  red. 

As  long  ago  as  the  time  when  a  stroll  of  five-and-twenty 
miles  fatigued  me  less  than  a  journey  of  ten  does  now 
— ^when  I  returned  from  my  botanical  rambles  with  tin 
boxes,  hands  and  pockets,  laden  with  stoi'es  of  flowers,  ferns, 
and  mosses,  my  homeward  path  often  led  me  through  a 
certain  valley  and  wood  on  the  skirts  of  Dartmoor,  known 
by  the  names  of  Bickleigh  Yale  and  Fancy  Wood  It  often 
happened  that  twilight  was  fading  into  gloom  when  I 
reached  this  stage  in  my  wanderings — the  last  of  the 
evening  songsters  had  hushed  its  note ;  for  this  county, 
beautiful  as  it  is,  offers  not  sufficient  attraction  to  the 
Nightingale;  yot  I  never  passed  this  way  under  auch 
circumstances  without  feeling  myself  compelled  to  stop 
once  and  again  to  Usten  to  the  monotonous  whir  of  what 
I  had  been  told,  and  what  I  believed  to  be  the  note  of  the 
large  green  grasshopper,  or  locust  Monotonous  is,  per- 
haps, not  the  right  word  to  use,  for  an  acute  ear  can  detect 
in  the  long  unmusical  jar  a  cadence  descending  sometimes 
a  semitone,  and  occasionally  almost  a  whole  note ;  and  it 
seemed  besides  to  increase  in  loudness  for  a  few  seconds 
and  then  to  subside  a  little  below  the  ordinary  pitch ;  but 
whether  this  was  the  effect  of  the  imagination,  whether 
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Ill 


tbe  diffdonoe  was  produced  by  a  rising  and  lulling  of  tha 
hnea^  or  whether  the  musician  actnally  altered  its  note 
tnd  intesflity  of  noise  {or  must  I  call  it  moBic}^  I  could 
neror  decide.  As  long  as  I  fancied  the  performer  to  be 
in  insect,  I  was  inclined  to  believe  that  one  of  the  first 
roj^MMitions  was  correct ;  for  it  seemed  hardly  poesible 
tint  the  purely  mechanical  action  of  an  insect's  thighs 
■gainst  its  body  could  produce  variety  of  sound — as  well 


expect  Taned  intonations  from  a  mill-wheel  or  saw-pit. 
AttentiTe  obeenration  und  the  knowledge  that  tbe  noise 
in  question  pAXieeded  not  from  the  exterior  of  on  insect, 
but  &om  the  throat  of  a  bird,  has  led  me  to  form  another 
eonclnsion.  I  am  not  surprised  at  my  having  fallen  into 
the  error ;  for  Uie  eong  of  this  bird  is  but  an  exa^eratdon 
of  tbe  gnashopper's  note,  and  resembles  the  noise  pro- 
duced l^  polling  oat  the  line  from  the  winch  of  a  fishing- 
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araniL  it^  in.  nj  ±ic  Ik^  i  Iii^i^ksl  lacsttsr  mdodj. 
IiK  iTvsr  iijc  ]-^nir  JL  tuBT  ^lil  iiibiu^  I  v^K  us  vidKNit 

-9:11.01  r  it/nr  inK^v  ^  'z^  i  lurL  iizii  I  £»ct  ^paetfy  to- 
ur^ t^ir  •^•.c  xiHjzi!^  ijii  3iiD!e  7r;t:««o«c.    Hid  h  been 
'.r'MZ  zi.  I  t-xtHf-T-iMi  -mgt*ii>f  nf  A  ir!«aK  I  ffcwild  eer- 
j.^  t  iiJif  L  ire  lOtfc*  s  ije  suzif  -penSantr  about  iti 

IT  "^  .'TT  zL-i'i  T.iJii':!'"  "v.i't:r»i'x:t-»it5  T^jf  ^^»*^"  "»*'«t  vfaich 
r;t.C'--f  :it  ij._^  -?  iz  -r.rc  Ti**  i.-r.  -rl-rz.  --rakT-  is  «>ii- 
i-L  ^ .  -_-.  1- .  z- . •: : I.- . -li  ijL- 1  . :  -^i, ul  l- . ■:•  iz?Ta*?  ilrz-Ti^bout ; 
iz  zl-jI—*  i»r  1.  i_  1 1'.T  ?".  " "  ~  '-T '  —    r^T:_Tii^  rar-idlv,  oi 

ijLi  TJ.-::-  ?- 11-^;  i:.T:-zj:.  !■.:  Trirr^lir  ihe  r^rform- 
i--.^  Li  r~  -  "=ij--'^7  :»:i":rf  TIC  a  lii^<  vt'  :Le  right, 
.r  i  '.'tTlr  ::  ilr  l-:"".  ::  is  Ij^i  :■:   iT«,ii-e-      I  ar-i^ioached 

*  ^       ^^^      ^  ^     '    m  ■        ^^       w  ~        «.    ■*  -wMv-        ^.««.  •v««^>         4^  •     4       ^  w\  Vta  ^  « «    ^  n       ^  V^  -^ 

-ij  »-.— .  i  -T  '   •  iT^?  ..  *^T  _-r-._-.-  J ."iTr^M  »iiiv  ^iirci  mo 

.riVr-.   -J.:  ju.  ::_  Viii^      I  iT-:rT  a  j'tT-  .r  tvi  :•  urar^rr;  the 

att^rnli.'L.  •.'.•-.vaT'li  i  :.ir:::jlir  :  liL.  ^n  which  1  saw  a 
litll*:  hii'I,  tiboct  os  bi-T  As  *;  Hed^t-stvorrjw.  quietly  and 
':auti'>n-Iy  dropping-  Irj^i.h  r-v  Iniuch  to  the  ground.  In 
a  few  niiiiutfr-s  I  oh-?*rn'ed  it  again  a  iVw  yards  ofL  creeping 
with  a  mo  Vermont  r^ra-^mblini,'  that  of  the  Xut  hatch  up 
aiiOth^^r  bu:?h.  Havin-::  reached  to  nvarlv  the  summit  it 
}tfi'^iw:  ijiotionl*;?.?,  stretched  out  it>  neck,  and  keepin::  its 
maridifdes  (x>ntinuously  open  and  slightly  elevated,  coni- 
UiiitiCAni  it:$  trill  again ;  then  it  shutlled  about  for  some 
H«*/;ondri  and  rc|jeated  the  strain.  It  now  seemed  to  descry 
ni«;,  and  dropping  to  the  ground  as  before,  reappeared  a 
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few  yaids  off!  I  fuicied  that  while  actuaUy  singing  its 
fathers  were  raffled;  but  in  the  imperfect  twilight  I  could 
not  decide  positively.  That  it  kept  its  mandibles  motion- 
less while  singing,  I  had  no  doubt.  Half  an  hour  after- 
wuds,  at  a  quarter  to  eight,  I  returned  from  my  walk,  and 
observed  it  several  times  go  through  precisely  the  same 
mancBUvres.  On  no  occasion  did  it  make  a  long  flight, 
but  even  when  I  scared  it  by  throwing  a  stone  into  the 
hedge  near  it,  it  merely  dropped  to  the  ground,  and  in  a  , 
minute  or  two  was  piping  from  another  bush.  I  have 
not  found,  as  some  authors  say,  that  it  resorts  only  to  the 
vicinity  of  watery  placea  The  one  which  I  saw  on  this 
occasion  had  located  itself  for  the  summer  several  miles 
from  a  stream ;  and  others  which  I  have  heard  night  after 
ni^t  bad  settled  down  on  the  skirts  of  a  dry  common, 
watered  only  by  the  clouds.  Its  nest  I  have  sought  for 
in  vain. 


SAVrS  WARBLER 

SALICARIA     LUSCINOIDEa 

Upper  plumage  reddish  browa;  tail  indistinctly  marked  with  darker  bands ; 
diin  and  throat  whitish ;  breast  pale  brown,  becoming  darker  towards  the  tail. 
Laogtk  five  aad  a  half  inches. 

A  TEBT  few  specimens  of  this  bird  have  been  observed 
in  the  British  Islands,  though,  from  the  similarity  of  its 
habits  to  those  of  the  Grasshopper  Warbler,  it  is  possible 
that  it  may  have  escaped  the  notice  of  unskilled  observers. 
It  has  been  found  in  Italy,  France,  Malta,  and  Sicily ;  but 
appears  to  be  nowhere  common.  The  Rev.  James  Brown, 
who  obtained  one  in  the  marshes  near  Norwich,  states  that 
his  specimen  was  sitting  on  the  upper  part  of  a  reed^ 
uttering  its  note^  which  was  not  unlike  that  of  the  Grass- 
hopper Warbler,  and  that  when  disturbed  it  ceased  to  sing, 
and  dropped  down  among  the  thick  herbage,  but  soon 
reascended  to  its  former  station  and  recommenced  its  song. 

I 
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Three  neste  have  been  fimnd  in  Britain,  aU  xiear  Gamfari^ 
"  These  nests,  in  each  instance,  were  on  the  groond.  13uq 
are  cup-shaped,  compactly  foixned  of  the  long  nanow  iMve 
of  the  common  reed  {Arundo  FkragmUit)  wunnd  zoium 
and  interlaced,  but  without  any  other  lining.*'  II10  «gg 
are  of  a  whitish  pink  colour,  covered  all  over  wit) 
minute  specks  of  two  colours^  pale  red  and  li^t  aah-gtegf 
The  ^;g8  in  one  nest  were  thou^t  to  resemble  thoae  0 
the  Grasshopper  Warbler ;  in  another  thoae  of  the  Dart 
ford  Warbler. 

THE  SEDGE  WAKBLER 

SALICJUUA  PHRAGlffTIS. 

Upper  plumage  olive-grey,  the  centre  of  each  feather  tinged  with  brown ;  abov 
the  eyes  a  broad  yellowish  wliite  stripe ;  under,  yellowish  white,  more  or  lei 
tinged  with  red ;  throat  white ;  tail  rounded,  of  moderate  length,  of  a  un 
form  ash-brown.  Length  four  and  a  half  inches ;  breadth  seven  and  a  hal 
Eggs  dirty  white,  mottled  all  over  with  dull  yellowish  brown. 

On  the  bauks  of  reedy  and  bushy  rivers,  in  marshes,  with; 
holts,  wherever,  in  {ajct,  there  is  fresh  water  associates 
with  enough  vegetation  to  shelter  and  conceal,  this  bustlinj 
little  bird  is  a  constant  summer  visitor;  restless  in  it 
habits,  and  courting  notice  by  its  twittering  song,  from  th 
time  of  its  arrival  to  that  of  its  departure.  It  is  usuall; 
first  detected  by  its  rapidly  repeated  note,  which  it  utter 
while  performing  its  short  flights  from  bush  to  bush,  an< 
while  creeping  in  and  out  among  reeds  and  rushes.  Th 
fisherman  knows  it  well,  and  is  often  tempted  to  withdraw 
his  eye  from  his  fly  or  float,  to  watch  its  movements  oi 
the  opposite  bank.  From  its  ujQceasing  babble,  plough 
boys  call  it  a  "  chat^"  a  name  which  exactly  answers  U 
the  French  name  of  the  group  to  which  it  belongs— 
^^Jasetises"  Its  note  is  remarkable  neither  for  volumi 
nor  sweetness,  and,  like  that  of  unfeathered  chatterers 
seems  to  carry  more  noise  than  meaning.  To  a  certaii 
extent  the  bird  is  a  mimic,  as  it  imitates  such  notes  o 
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tither  birds  as  are  within  the  compass  of  its  little  throat. 
I  ns  iralking  one  nioming  in  Maj  hy  the  banks  of  a 
(uil  not  far  from  g.  village,  when  I  lenuirked  the  exact 
reNinlilsuce  between  a  portion  of  its  song  and  the  chirrup 
of  1  Eouae-sparrow.  Intermixed  with  this,  I  del«cted  the 
note  (^Bome  other  bird ;  but,  familiar  though  it  sounded, 
I  laOMcked  my  memory  in  vain  to  discover  from  whom  it 


na  purloined.  Pursuing  my  walk  towards  the  houses,  I 
liBud  tlie  note  of  some  Guinea-fowls ;  not  the  "  come- 
back "  aj,  but  the  "  click-click  "  which  every  one  knows 
*D  well  Of  tim  the  Sedge  Warblei  hod  caught  exactly 
both  the  key  and  the  time ;  the  two  notes  were  in  fact 
idsutical,  except  that  they  were  performed  on  instru- 
menta  of  different  calibre.     Like  other  chatterers,  who. 
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whien  they  have  finished  their  wmg,  aie  eufly  jnc 
yoked  to  h^in  agun,  the  Sedge  Warblez^  if  he  doe 
occasionally  letiie  to  a  bed  of  leeds  and  there  holds  hi 
peace,  nu^  be  ezdted  to  repeat  his  whole  slory  ove 
sgain,  wilii  Tanations  and  additions,  by  flingti^  i 
stone  into  his  fareathing^kMse.  And  not  ccmtent  inti 
bsbbling  all  day,  he  extends  his  loqnadty  fxt  into  tk 
night ;  hence  he  has  been  called  the  Sedge  Nightingdc 
but  with  doubtful  propriety,  for,  with  all  the  will  peihap 
to  vie  with  that  prince  of  songsters,  the  fuutttafv  of  tb 
Nightingale  is  £ur  beyond  his  powers.  Tet  in  spite  of  hi 
obtrusiveness,  he  i9  an  amusing  and  a  pleasant  oompanioi 
to  the  wanderer  by  the  river's  side :  his  rivalry  is  devok 
of  malice,  and  his  mimicry  gives  no  one  pain.     WhUe  a 

rest — if  he  is  ever  to  be  detected  in  this  state — ^he  ma'' 

• 

be  distinguished  from  all  other  birds  frequenting  simila 
haunts  by  his  rounded  tail,  and  a  light  narrow  mark  ove 
each  eye.  His  food  consists  of  worms,  insects,  and  fresh 
water  mollusks,  for  which  he  hunts  among  the  stems  o 
aquatic  plants.  As  an  architect,  he  displays  great  skill 
constructing  his  nest  among  low  bushes,  never  at  any  grca 
distance  &om  the  water,  about  a  foot  from  the  ground.  I 
is  composed  of  stems  and  leaves  of  dead  grass,  moss  anc 
tine  roots,  and  lined  vdth  hair,  wool,  feathers,  and  th< 
down  of  various  marsh  plants.  The  structure  is  Luge 
compact,  and  deep,  suspended  from,  rather  than  built  on 
its  supports.  The  eggs  are  usually  five  or  six  in  number 
though  as  many  as  seven  have  been  sometimes  found. 
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SALIClBIA   TURI>0fDE& 


Vpfm  pi— mge  and  tail  reddiah  brown ;  under,  jellowiah  white,  paaaiag  to  a 
dt^ar  hue  behind ;  throat  white ;  a  yellowish  white  atrcak  above  the  eyea ; 
MO  yeBow  at  the  baae,  brown  towarda  the  tip.  Length  ei^t  inchea.  Elgga 
pwmlih»  apotted  with  aah  and  dingy  brown. 

Thi  capture  of  a  single  specimen  of  this  the  largest  of  the 
Eoiopean  Warblers,  near  J^ewcastle-on-Tyne,  gives  it  a 
right  to  a  place  among  British  birds.  It  inhabits  the 
banks  of  ponds  and  rivers  where  reeds  and  rushes  abound ; 
in  Holland  it  is  common,  as  it  is  also  in  many  parts  of 
Fnmce,  and  in  TIsAimiit  Its  food  consists  of  insects 
and  worms,  rarely  of  Wrries,  and  that  only  when  insect 
food  fails.  It  constmcli  its  nest  with  great  skill  among 
leeds,  and  lays  from  thrtt  to  &ve  eggs.  A  nest,  supposed  to 
be  that  of  this  bird,  has  bMn  found  in  Northamptonshire. 
It  is  sometimes  called  the  TknH^  Nightingale,  and  was  at 
one  time  associated  by  Temminck  liiAk  the  true  Thrushes, 
imder  the  name  oi  Turdns  arundinaceu$k 


THE  REED  WARBLER 
balioAbia  arundinAoea. 

Upper  puti  of  a  uniform  reddiah  brown,  without  apota :  wing-feathers  brown, 
edged  with  olive ;  a  white  atreak  between  (not  over)  the  eye  and  bill :  throat 
white ;  under  plmnage  jellowiah  white,  tlie  sides  tinged  with  reddish ;  tail 
long^  nranded.  Length  five  and  a  half  inches ;  breadth  seven  and  a  halU  Eggs 
(ton  greeniah  white,  speckled  with  olive  and  light  brown,  especially  towarda 
the  larger  end. 

Tib  botaaioal  name  of  the  common  reed  is  Arundo  Phrag- 
uttM/  from  the  former  of  which  terms  the  Reed  Warbler 
tikes  its  name,  from  the  latter  the  Sedge  Warbler.  A 
ned  is  a  tall  grase  growing  by  the  water  side ;  a  sedge  is  a 
tiU  gras^iie  plant  affecting  similar  places.  What  speeial 
nason  there  may  have  existed  for  naming  the  two  birds 
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from  the  same  jdaat^  except  tbat  of  paidiiig  foniig  ibideBt^ 
I  do  not  know ;  nor  do  tiw  popolBT  SMMi  Hodi  htitf 
^hiwi>j  fin  tbe  plants,  though  botuucellr  itiitinut^  oAm  ' 
grow  n4fi  by  side,  and  reqoiie  a  botanial^a  ctj«  to  dii- 
tiogoisk  ttiem ;  and  the  Urda  an  ao  Draeh  aUlo^  tliat  AcT' 
an  anfficiently  liable  to  be  oonfimndfld  one  wittt  uoAm^ 
ap*rt  from  this  additional  help  to  oonlamaa.     Let  tiM 


reader,  then,  thuB  fotewamed,  take  care  to  remember 
that  the  common  River-chat,  described  above,  is  the 
Sedge  Warbler,  snmamed  "  phiagmitis,"  while  onr  praeent 
bird  IB  the  Heed  Warbler,  sumamed  "  arandinacea."  Botb 
are  JoieutM,  or  chatterers,  with  rounded  tails ;  but  the  Sedge 
Wsrbltv.  haE  its  upper  plumage  spotted  with  dorlc  brawn, 
and  a  white  line  above  its  eye,  while  the  upper  plumage  tit 
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the  £ood  Warbler  is  of  a  aniform  pale  brown,  and  the 
light  mark  is  absent  from  above  the  eye.  The  haunts  and 
habits  of  the  two  birds  are  precisely  similar,  but  the  Eeed 
Warbler  is  by  far  the  less  common  of  the  two ;  for  while 
the  Sedge  Warbler  is  sure  to  be  found  wherever  the  Reed 
Warbler  has  been  observed,  the  converse  by  no  means 
follows.  The  parts  of  England  in  which  it  appears  to  be 
meet  firequent,  are  Essex,  Surrey,  Kent,  Suffolk,  and  Nor- 
folk In  the  reed-beds  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  between 
Erith  and  Greenwich,  it  is  common. 

"The  nest  of  the  Reed  Warbler  is  often  elegantly  built, 
and  generally  fixed  to  three  or  four  reed-stems.  It  is 
composed  of  slender  blades  of  grass,  interwoven  with 
reed-tops,  dry  duckweed,  and  the  spongy  substance  which 
covers  many  of  the  marsh  ditclies ;  and,  here  and 
there,  a  long  piece  of  sedge  is  wound  securely  around  it; 
the  lining  is  of  the  finer  flowering  stems  of  grass,  inter- 
mixed with  a  little  horsehair.  It  is  a  deep  and  solid 
stnictnre,  so  that  the  eggs  cannot  easily  roll  out ;  it  is 
firmly  fastened  to  the  reeds  m  tidal  ditches  and  rivers,  at 
the  height  of  three  or  four  feet  from  the  water,  but  in  still 
ditches  often  not  more  than  a  foot.  In  windy  weather, 
when  wading  through  the  reed-beds,  I  have  seen  nests, 
with  both  old  and  young  in  them,  blown  nearly  to  the 
surface  of  the  water ;  but  the  birds  fix  their  claws  firmly 
to  the  sides  of  the  nest,  with  their  heads  to  windward,  and 
thus  ride  as  securely  in  their  cradle  as  a  sailor  does  in  his 
cut  or  hammock''  *  The  Cuckoo  occasionally  chooses  the 
Reed  Warbler's  nest  to  lay  its  eggs  in,  for  the  same  writer 
remarks — "At  the  latter  end  of  July,  1829,  while  reading 
in  my  garden,  which  adjoins  a  market  garden,  I  was 
agreeably  surprised  to  see  a  young  Cuckoo,  nearly  full- 
grown,  alight  on  the  railings  between  the  two,  not  more 
than  a  dozen  yards  from  where  I  was  sitting.  Anxious  to 
Me  what  bird  had  reared  this  Cuckoo,  I  silently  watched 

*  Mr.  W.  H.  Thomas,  in  the  Zooloffigi,  p.  97. 
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liis  moTcmentB,  and  had  not  waited  more  than  a  minute, 
when  B  Reed  WarWer  flew  to  the  Cuckoo,  who,  crouching 
down  m'th  his  breast  close  to  the  rait,  and  llutt«ring  his 
wings,  opened  wide  hta  oTange-eoloured  moutli  to  receiTe 
tlie  insect  iiis  foster-mother  had  brought  him.  This  done, 
the  Reed  Warbler  flew  away  for  a  fresh  supply  of  food. 
The  differenco  in  the  size  of  the  two  birds  was  great ;  it  wm 
like  a  pigmy  feeding  a  Riant.  While  the  Reed  Warbler 
■was  absent,  the  Cuckoo  shuffled  alonj;  the  rail,  and  hopped 
upon  a  slender  post  to  which  it  was  uoiled,  and  which 
projected  about  eight  inches  above  the  raiL  The  Heed 
Warbler  soon  returned  with  more  food,  and  alighted  chiee 
to  tlio  Cuckoo,  but  on  the  rail  Ii-_'neath  him  ;  she  then 
b^an  to  stretch  henelf  to  the  utmost  to  gire  kim  tha 
food,  hat  wae  nuahle  to  reach  the  Gnckoo's  nunith,  iritey 
like  a  simpleton,  threw  hia  head  back,  with  his  month 
wide  open,  as  before.  The  Reed  Warbler,  by  no  means  at 
a  loss,  perched  upon  the  Cuckoo'e  broad  back,  who,  still 
holding  back  his  head,  received  in  titis  ungular  way  th« 
noreel  brought  for  him." 


THE  NIGHTINGALE. 

PHILOMELA   LUaOINU. 


The  Bonthem,  eastern,  and  some  of  the  midland  counties 
tg  England,  enjoy  a  privilege  which  is  denied  to  the 
northern  and  western — an  annaal  visit,  namely,  from  the 
Nightingale.  It  is  easy  enough  to  andentand  why  a 
Bonthem  bird  should  bound  its  travels  northwards  by  a 
certain  parallel,  but  why  it  should  keep  aloof  from  Devon 
and  Cornwall,  the  climate  of  which  approaches  more 
closely  to  that  of  its  favourite  continental  haunts  than 
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■Hay  of  ttie  diBtricts  to  which  it  unfailingly  resorta,  ie  not 
w  dMT.  Several  reasons  have  been  assigned — one,  HuA 
eowslips  do  not  grow  in  these  counties :  this  may  be  dia- 
uned  at  once  as  purely  fanciful ;  another  is,  that  the  soil 
ii  too  lodty  :  tim  is  not  founded  on  fact,  for  both  Devon 
ud  Cor&waU  abound  in  localities  'nhich  would  be  to 
Higfatimales  a  perfect  Paradise,  if  they  would  only  come  ; 
1  tidid  ii,  that  the  proper  food  is  not  to  be  found  there  : 


but  dm  reaeon  cannot !«  admitted  until  it  is  proved  tliat 
the  portions  of  the  island  to  which  the  Nightingale  dot-s 
KetMi  abound  in  some  kind  of  insect  food  which  is  not  to 
W  fonnd  in  the  extreme  southern  counties,  and  that  the 
Kightingak^  instead  of  being,  us  it  is  supposed,  a  general 
inwit  eater,  confines  itself  to  that  one  ;  and  this  is  a  view 
■4  the  question  which  no  one  bos  ventured  to  toka  My 
own  theory — and  1  only  throw  it  out  for  consideration — is, 
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ihat  the  Nightingale  is  not  found  in  theee  two  oonnties  qd 
account  of  their  peculiar  geographical  position.  The  con- 
tinental Nightingales  are  oheerved  to  take  their  dflpaxtore 
in  autunmy  either  eastward  through  Hungaiy,  Dalmatian 
Greece,  and  the  islands  of  the  Arohipelsgo ;  or  sonthwaids 
across  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  hut  none  by  the  bxoad  part 
of  the  Mediterranean.  Hence  we  may  infer  that  the  biid 
dislikes  a  long  sea  voyago,  and  that  when  in  apri^g  it 
migrates  northward  and  westward,  it  crosses  the  "RngliA 
Channel  at  the  narrowest  parts  only,*  spreads  itself  orer 
the  nearest  counties  in  the  direction  of  its  migration^  bat 
is  instinctively  prevented  from  turning  so  fiir  back  again 
to  the  south  as  the  south-west  pemnsula  of  England. 
From  Scotland  it  would  be  naturally  excluded  by  its 
northern  position,  and  from  Ireland  by  the  Welsh  moun- 
tains and  the  broad  sea. 

For  the  dwellers  in  these  unfavoured  districts  alone  is 
my  description  of  the  Nightingale  intended ;  for,  where  it 
abounds,  its  habits  are  too  well  known  to  need  any 
description.  Twenty-four  hours  of  genial  May  weather 
spent  in  the  country  with  a  good  use  of  the  eyes  and  ears, 
will  reveal  more  of  the  life  and  habits  of  the  bird  than  is 
contained  in  all  the  ornithological  treatises  that  have  been 
written  on  the  subject,  and  they  are  not  a  few. 

No  great  amount  of  caution  is  necessary  in  approaching 
the  Nightingale  while  singing  at  night  One  may  walk 
unrestrainedly  across  the  fields,  talking  in  an  ordinary  tone 
of  voice,  and  not  even  find  it  necessary  to  suppress  con- 
versation when  close  to  a  singing  bird.  Either  he  is  too 
intent  on  his  occupation  to  detect  the  presence  of  strangers, 
or  he  is  aware  of  the  security  in  which  he  is  wrapped  by 
the  shades  of  night,  or  he  is  actually  proud  of  having 
listeners.  In  the  neighboui'hood  of  my  present  residence 
in  Hertfordshire,  Nightingales  are  numerous.  They  arrive 
about  the  17th  of  April,  and  for  the  first  few  days  assemble 

*  This  18  the  opinion  of  Gilbert  White. 
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jear  after  year  in  the  bushes  and  hedges  of  a  certain  hill- 
side^ the  position  of  \vhich  it  would  be  unsafe  to  indicate 
parfeicularlj^  and  taking  their  station  two  or  three  hundred 
yards  apart  from  each  other,  set  up  a  rivalry  of  song  which 
is  surpassingly  beautifuL  At  this  season,  one  may  hear 
five  or  six  chanting  at  once  ;  every  break  in  the  song  of 
the  nearest  being  filled  up  by  the  pipings  or  wailings  of 
the  more  distant  ones.  The  male  birds  arrive  several  days 
before  the  females,  and  employ  the  interval,  it  is  fiEmcifully 
said,  in  contending  for  the  prize  in  a  musical  contest  This 
period  is  anxiously  watched  for  by  bird-catchers,  who  have 
kamt  by  experience  that  birds  entrapped  before  they  have 
paired  will  bear  confinement  in  a  cage,  but  that  those 
captured  after  the  arrival  of  their  mates  pine  to  death. 
The  Nightingale  being  a  fearless  bird  and  of  an  inquisitive 
nature  is  easily  snared ;  hence,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
cities,  the  earliest  and  therefore  strongest  birds  fall  ready 
victims  to  the  fowler's  art. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  this  bird  sings  by  night 
only.  Every  day  and  all  day  long,  from  his  first  arrival 
until  the  young  are  hatched  (when  it  becomes  his  duty  to 
provide  for  his  family),  perched  in  a  hedge  or  on  the  branch 
of  a  tree,  rarely  at  any  considerable  height  from  the  ground, 
he  pours  forth  his  roundelay,  now  however  obscured  by  the 
song  of  other  birds.  But  not  even  by  day  is  he  shy,  for 
lie  will  allow  any  quietly  disposed  person  to  approach  near 
enough  to  him  to  watch  the  movement  of  his  bill  and 
heaving  chest.  At  the  approach  of  night  he  becomes  silent, 
generally  discontinuing  his  song  about  an  hour  before 
the  Thrush,  and  resuming  it  between  ten  and  eleven.  It  is 
a  disputed  point  whether  the  Nightingale's  song  should  be 
considered  joyous  or  melancholy.  This  must  always  remain 
a  question  of  taste.  My  own  opinion  is,  that  the  piteous 
wailing  note  which  is  its  most  characteristic  nature,  casts  a 
shade  of  sadness  as  it  were  over  the  whole  song,  even  those 
portions  which  gush  with  the  most  exuberant  gladness.     I 
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think,  too,  though  my  u^u^rtiau  may  seem  a  barbaioiu 
one,  that  if  tha  Nightingale's  song  comprised  tho  wailing 
notes  alone,  it  would  bo  niiiyersally  shunned  m  the  most 
poinMly  melancholy  sound  in  nature.  From  this,  however, 
it  ia  redeemed  by  tht)  rapid  li-anxition,  jiist  whi'n  tlie 
an^tiish  of  the  bird  has  arrived  at  sucli  a  pilch  aa  to  be  no 
longer  supportable,  to  a  passage  overflowing  with  joy  and 
gladness.  In  the  first  or  se.i:ond  week  of  Jane  he  ceases 
)iis  song  altogether,  Hts  Datatat^t  of  swe«t  sounds  is 
exhausted,  and  hix  only  rcmaming  not«  is  a  barsJi  cnutk 
exactly  resembhng  that  of  a  frog,  or  the  siibilued  not-n  of 
n  raven.  On  one  occasion  only  I  have  heard  him  in  full 
song  so  late  aa  the  fourth  week  in  June  ;  but  this  probably 
was  a  bird  whoiic  first  nest  had  been  destroyed,  and  wIkisb 
song  consequently  hod  been  retarded  until  the  hatching  ot 
a  second  brood.  From  this  time  until  the  end  of  August, 
when  he  migrates  eastward,  ho  may  often  be  obeerred 
picking  up  grubs,  worms,  and  ants'  eggs  on  the  garden 
lawn,  Of  under  a  hedge  in  fields,  hopping  from  place  to 
place  with  an  occasional  shake  of  the  wings  and  raising  of 
the  tail,  and  conspicuous  whonevor  be  takee  one  of  his  short 
flights  by  his  red  tail-coverts. 

The  Nightingale's  nest  is  consti-ucted  of  dead  leaves, 
principally  of  the  oak,  loosely  put  together  and  plaoad  on 
the  ground  under  a  bush.  Internally  it  is  lined  with  grass, 
roots,  and  a  few  huTS.  It  omtains  four  or  five  eggs  of  a 
nuiftfrm  olive-biowB. 


THE    r.LACKOAP. 


wla^  uid  l«ll  uh-^rry,  Hligbtly  EJngcd  iHth  olive ;  nack  light  gn^  paulQg 
latDgraflAh wbite ;  bill ind Toct blocii.  LenRtliflvBlncbuoDdabjUf;  breculUi. 
eight  ud  ■  bait  Kgg^.  f>Ie  eTHnlsti  white,  tiriaiuly  mottlsd  with  HTsnl 
ibAdH  of  brown ;  umctiiaefl  ptaldali,  moCtled  with  liglit  purple,  uid^pocklnl 
with  dirk  piLTplB. 

M'haivver  difference  of  .opinion  there  may  be  as  to  tbo 
charactet  of  the  Nightingale's  song — whether  it  partakes 
iuo{«  of  joyoiuaesB  or  of  melancholy — the  gladsouenees  of 
tLo  Blackcap's  warble  is  beyonil  all  dispute.  Conceding  to 
the  Nightingale  the  first  place  among  the  warblers  which 
visit  England,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  claim  the  secomi  for 
the  Blackcap.  Its  song  is  inferior  in  power  and  compaea 
to  that  of  the  bird  of  night,  but  there  is  ahout  it  a  delicious 
eloquence  which  makes  it  irresistibly  charming.  White 
of  Selbome  describes  it  as  "  full,  sweet,  deep,  loud  and 
wild  ;  "  high  but  not  unmerited  praise.  If  there  are  no 
vocal  efTorta  to  astoninh,  there  are  no  piteous  wailings  to 
distress,  and  thongh  the  bird  retires  to  rest  at  a  reaaon- 
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able  hcQri  it  continueB  its  song  until  a  late  period  of  the 
season,  long  after  tbat  of  the  Ni^tingale  has  deganezated 
to  a  GzoaL  It  has  been  compoied  to  that  of  the  Bed- 
bieast^  but  it  is  more  mellow  and  flute-like;  to  that  of 
the  Thrush,  but  it  is  softer  and  of  more  compass ;  to  that 
of  the  Larky  but  it  is  more  varied.  A  practised  ear  will 
confound  it  with  neither  of  these,  though,  strange  to  anj, 
many  persons  who  have  lived  all  their  lives  in  the  oountry, 
and  who  take  much  interest  in  its  pleasant  sights  and 
sounds,  habitually  confound  it  with  the  song  of  one  or 
other  of  these  birds,  not  knowing  to  whom  they  are  in- 
debted for  one  of  the  principal  charms  of  their  gndenei 
The  Blackcap,  like  several  other  of  the  migratory  warb]ei% 
returns  again  and  again  to  its  old  haunts.  For  six  suc- 
cessive years  it  has  been  known  to  bmld  its  nest  in  a 
bramble  which  hung  down  from  a  rock  in  a  public  garden ; 
and  for  even  a  longer  period  my  own  garden  has  been 
annually  visited  by  a  pair  who,  from  unfailingly  resorting 
to  the  same  bushes,  must^  I  have  little  doubt,  be  the  same 
pair,  though  I  cannot  say  that  I  have  found  or  even  searched 
for  their  nest  On  its  first  arrival  in  April,  the  Blackcap 
is  in  the  habit  of  what  bird-fanciers  call  "recording," 
that  is,  practising  over  its  song  in  a  low  tone.  During  this 
season  of  rehearsal  it  does  not. care  to  be  seen,  but  hides 
away  in  a  thick  bush.  It  is  nevertheless  by  no  means  shy 
of  being  heard,  as  it  will  allow  the  listener  to  approach 
within  a  few  yards  of  its  hiding-place  without  stopping 
its  song,  and  if  disturbed  will  remove  to  a  veiy  little 
distance  and  recommence.  After  a  few  days  it  acquires 
its  full  powers  of  voice. 

Its  song  is  now  remarkable  among  the  full  choir  for 
sweetness,  loudness,  and  long  continuance.  Its  food  at 
this  time  consists  of  apliides,  caterpillars,  and  other  small 
insects  which  infest  roses  and  fruit-trees ;  it  rarely  cap- 
tures flies  on  the  wing  or  descends  to  feed  on  the  ground 
In  June  it  begins  to  sing  shorter  strains,  but  with  no 
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diminiBhed  power.  It  may  then  be  observed  flying  fi*om 
branch  to  branch  of  an  apple-tree,  resting  for  a  few  seconds 
only  in  the  same  spot,  and  busily  occupied  in  collect- 
ing grabs  or  aphides,  then  indulging  in  a  short  strain. 
In  July,  when  the  raspberries  ripen,  the  Blackcap  becomes 
chary  of  its  song,  and  introduces  its  young  brood  to  the 
choicest  and  juiciest  fruit ;  in  their  attentions  to  which 
both  old  and  young  birds  are  exceedingly  pertinacious, 
holding  scarecrows  in  extreme  contempt^  and  heeding 
clapping  of  hands  or  the  discharge  of  a  gun  as  little. 
The  young  of  the  first  year  resemble  the  adult  female  in 
having  a  chocolate-coloured  crown.  The  song  of  the 
Blackcap  may  be  heard  occasionally  late  in  the  summer ; 
in  September  or  October  both  old  and  young  take  their 
departure^  and  the  Redbreast  is  left  without  a  rival  to 
assert  his  superiority  as  a  warbler,  until  the  return  of 
spring.  The  nest  is  usually  placed  in  a  hedge  or  low 
bosh,  a  few  feet  from  the  ground,  and  is  constructed  of 
bents,  and  lined  with  fibrous  roots  and  hair.  The  male 
bird  assists  the  female  in  performing  the  office  of  incu- 
bation, and  is  said  to  relieve  the  monotony  of  his  occu- 
pation by  singing,  thus  often  betraying  a  well-concealed 
nest 

THE  ORPHEAX  WARBLEE. 

OURRUCA  ORPHEA. 

Und  dusky ;  upper  parts  dark,  tinged  with  ash-grey;  wings  dusky,  edged  with 
aih-brown ;  outer  tail-feather  on  each  side  white,  except  the  extremity  of  the 
inner  web,  which  is  ash,  and  the  quill,  which  is  black,  the  otlier  feathers  of 
the  tail  dusky,  with  white  tips ;  under  parts  white,  tinged  at  the  sides  with 
rose ;  lower  tail-coverts  rust  colour.  The  female  has  no  black  on  the  head, 
and  the  other  colours  are  less  decided.  Length  six  inches  and  a  half.  Eggs 
neariy  white,  spotted  with  yellow  and  brown. 

VsRT  abundant  in  Italy,  especially  in  Piedmont  and 
Lombardy ;  equally  common  in  some  of  the  southern 
departments  of  France ;  occasionally  met  with  in  Switzer- 
land.    A  single  specimen  only  has  been  shot  in  England. 


THE  RUFOUS  SEDGE  WAIiULER. 

CUBSUCA  OAUOIOnS. 


LuiU ill IwhM (Bd ■  luOC    XgiiiuikwiwB. 

Of  thu  nn  bud,  which  inhabits  th«  ■outfaem  | 
vmoBB  of  Spain,  «  sin^e  epecimea  only  liu  beea  a 
in  England. 


THE  GAUDEN    WAIIIU.KK. 


Upper  puts  greydih  brown, 
air  ■  j*trb  oruh-Braj ;  t 
mit  'Slour ;  nat  of  tho  ui 
qufttri;  bn&dth  eight 


CURKUGA   HOKTESHIK. 
D,  allglitly  tln^ 


HUt  aud  Binlui  eny.  tingtd  ^tta 
pa rl4  dull  white.  IjOigth  Hva  loobei  ubd  three- 
1  hjUL     F«ga  tHenlah  ■Ut^  IpMklnl  Willi 


Thoush  toletably  well  dupereed  throughout  EngUmd,  thia 
bird  IB  by  DO  meaiu  bo  abundant  as  the  Blackcap,  whioh  it 
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resembles  iii  size  and  habits.  Its  song  is  little  if  at  all 
inferior  to  that  of  the  bird  just  named,  and  it  is  far  from 
improbable  that  some  of  the  sweet  strains  for  which  the 
Blackcap  gets  credit,  particularly  late  in  the  summer,  may 
be  produced  by  the  Garden  Warbler;  I  have  heard  its 
song  so  late  as  the  fifth  of  October.  By  some  authors 
it  is  called  the  Greater  Pettychaps,  by  others  the  Fauvette, 
which  latter  name  is  by  some  French  ornithologists  ap- 
plied to  the  group  containing  this  bird  and  several  allied 
species.  Its  nest  and  eggs  are  so  like  those  of  the  Black- 
cap as  to  be  discriminated  with  difficulty. 


THE  WHITETHROAT. 

CURRUCA   CINEREA. 

Head  aah-grey ;  rest  of  the  upper  parts  grey,  tinged  with  rust  colour ;  wings 
diuky,  the  coverts  edged  with  red ;  lower  parts  white,  faintly  tinged  on  the  breast 
with  rote  colour ;  tail  dark  brown,  the  outer  feather  white  at  the  tip  and  on 
the  outer  web,  the  next  only  tipped  with  white.  Female  without  the  rose  tint 
on  the  breast,  bnt  with  the  upper  plumage  more  decidedly  tinged  with  red  : 
fint  browiL  Length  flva  inches  and  a  half;  breadth  eight  and  a  hald  Eggs 
rhite,  thickly  spotted  with  reddish  and  greenish  brown. 


The  Whitethroat  is  in  England  the  most  common  of  all 
the  migratory  warblers,  and  is  generally  diffused.  It  is 
essentially  a  hedge-bird,  neither  taking  long  flights  nor 
resorting  to  lofty  trees.  Early  in  May  it  may  be  detected 
in  a  hawthorn  or  other  thick  bush,  hopping  from  twig  to 
twig  with  untiring  restlessness,  frequently  descending  to 
the  ground,  but  never  making  any  stay,  and  all  the  while 
incessantly  babbling  with  a  somewhat  harsh  but  not  un* 
pleasant  song,  composed  of  numerous  rapid  and  short 
notes,  which  have  but  little  either  of  variety  or  compass. 
Occasionally  it  takes  a  short  flight  along  the  hedge,  gene- 
rally on  the  side  farthest  from  the  spectator,  and  proceeds 
to  another  bush  a  few  yards  on,  where  it  either  repeats  the 
same  movements,  or  perches  on  a  high  twig  for  a  few 
seconds.   From  time  to  time  it  rises  into  the  air,  performing 
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curious  antics  and  smgiog  all  the  while     lU  short  fliglkt 
completed,  it  Jescenda  to  the  same  or  uu  a<yoLmng  twig ; 
and  BO  it  ai^ema  to  spend  ite  days.     From  iU  habit  of 
creeping  through  the  lower  ]>arU  of  hiidges,  it  haa  received 

tone   of  ite  plumage,   it  is  in  some  diatriitta  of  France 
called  "GriKtie,"  and  in  othere,  from  it*  continuous  song, 
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"Babillarde,"  namai,  however,  which  are  popularly  applied 
vithout  diBtinction  to  this  species  and  the  next  While 
singing  it  keeps  the  feathers  of  its  head  erected,  reaetnbling 
in  tills  respect  the  Blackcap  and  several  of  the  other 
mrblers.  Though  not  naturally  a  nocturnal  musician,  it 
does  not,  like  most  other  birds,  vrhen  disturbed  at  nighty 
quietly  steal  away  to  another  place  of  shelter,  but  burats 
into  repeated  snatches  of  song,  into  which  there  eeemi  to 
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be  infused  a  spice  of  anger  against  the  intruder.  *  Its  food 
consists  of  insects  of  various  kinds ;  but  when  the  smaller 
fruits  begin  to  ripen,  it  repairs  with  its  young  brood  to  our 
gardens,  and  makes  no  small  havoc  among  raspberries,  cur- 
lants,  and  cherries.  It  constructs  its  nest  among  brambles 
and  nettles,  raised  from  two  to  three  feet  from  the  ground, 
of  bents  and  the  dry  stems  of  herbs,  mixed  with  cobweb, 
cotton  from  the  willow,  bits  of  wool,  and  horsehair.  It 
usually  lays  five  eggs. 


THE  LESSEli  WHITETHROAT. 

CUIIRUCA   SYLVIELLA. 

Head  and  lore  dark  ash-grey ;  rest  of  the  upper  parts  greyish  ash,  tiugetl  with 
brown ;  wings  brown,  edged  with  ash-grey ;  tail  dusky,  outer  feather  as  in  tlia 
last,  the  two  next  tipped  with  white  ;  lower  parts  pure  silvery  white ;  feet 
deep  lead  colour.  Length  Ave  inches  and  a  quarter.  Eggs  greenish  white, 
spotted  and  speckled,  especially  at  the  laiger  end,  with  ash  and  brown. 

Gilbert  White  in  his  charming  history  says,  "A  rare, 
and  I  think  a  new  little  bird  frequents  my  garden,  which 
I  have  very  great  reason  to  think  is  the  Pettichaps  ;  it  is 
common  in  some  parts  of  the  kingdom ;  and  I  have 
received  formerly  dead  specimens  from  Gibraltar.  This 
bird  much  resembles  the  Whitethroat,  but  has  a  moro 
white,  or  rather  silvery  breast  and  beUy ;  is  restless  and 
active,  like  the  Willow-wrens,  and  hops  from  bough  to 
bough,  examining  every  part  for  food ;  it  also  nms  up  the 
stems  of  the  crown-imperials,  and,  putting  its  head  into  the 
bells  of  those  flowers,  sips  the  liquor  which  stands  in  the 
nectarium  of  each  petaL  Sometimes  it  feeds  on  the  ground 
like  the  Hedge-sparrow,  by  hopping  about  on  the  grass 
plots  and  mown  walks."  The  little  bird  of  which  the 
amiable  naturalist  gives  so  interesting  a  description,  was, 
there  is  little  doubt,  that  which  is  now  called  the  Lesser 

*ThiB  night  song  is  rarely  heard  except  in  the  months  of  May 
tndJune. 
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WhitothroB^then  K  "new  biid,"  imamnoli  u  it  had  not  beu 
nude  a  diBtinct  epedea,  and  iieowBaril7  a  "tan"  biid,  not 
beuause  a  few  on^  Tiaited  Biilaui,  but  becanae,  tmtil  1» 
had  himaelf  aat  ths  exanipln,  competent  obaerren  of  Inidi 
weie  Tare.  It  diffen  extamally  from  the  piecedinj^  in  iti 
smaller  aiie,  and  Uie  darker  ooloui  of  ita  beak,  upper  plumage 
and  feet,  and  leaemblea  it  dosel;  in  ita  habit^  thoo^'  1 
have  never  obaerved  that  it  indulgea  in  the  eocentrie  per- 


pendicular fli^hta  which  have  gained  for  its  congener,  the 
Greater  Wliitethroat,  the  quaint  toliriquet  of  "  singing  sky- 
rocket" It  fuods,  too,  on  inaccts,  and  ia  not  found  wanting 
when  raspberries  and  cherriea  are  ripe.  But  no  matter  whnt 
number  of  these  it  consumes,  it  ought  with  its  companions 
to  be  welcomed  by  the  ganiener  hs  one  of  his  most  valuable 
Meads.  For  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  that  these  birds, 
by  consuming  a  portion  of  a  crop  of  ripe  fruit,  do  not  at  oU 
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injure  the  trees,  bnt  that  the  countless  aphides  and  cater- 
pillars which  they  devoared  at  an  earlier  period  of  the 
year,  would,  if  they  had  been  allowed  to  remain,  have 
fessted  on  the  leaves  and  young  shoots,  and  so  not  only 
have  imperilled  the  coming  crop,  but  damaged  the  tree  so 
materially  as  to  impair  its  fertility  for  some  time  to  come. 
Those  birds,  therefore,  which  in  spring  feed  on  insects,  and 
nourish  their  young  on  the  same  diet,  may  be  looked 
on  as  instruments  employed  by  the  providence  of  God  to 
protect  from  iiyury  the  trees  which  are  destined  to  supply 
them  with  support  when  insect  food  becomes  scarce.  But 
consider  what  would  be  the  result  if  the  proper  food  of 
birds  were  leaves,  or  if  insects  were  permitted  to  devour 
the  foliage  unchecked !  our  woods  would  be  leafless,  our 
gardens  would  become  deserts.  Not  without  reason  then 
did  the  Psalmist  exclaim,  "  0  Lord,  how  manifold  are  Thy 
works  !  in  wisdom  hast  lliou  made  them  all." 


THE  WOOD-WAEBLEE. 

UVLVIA    SYLVfcOLA. 

Dpper  plainage  bright  yellowish  green  ;  a  broad  streak  of  sulphur-yellow  over 
the  eye ;  tides  of  Uie  head,  throat,  insertion  of  the  wings  and  legs  bright 

'  yeDow ,  rest  of  the  under  plumage  pure  white ;  second  primary  equal  to  the 
fourth,  third  and  fourth  with  the  outer  web  sloped  off  at  the  extremity ;  legs 
pale  brown.  Length  five  inches  and  a  half  i  breadth  eight  and  three  quarters. 
Eggs  white,  speckled  so  tliickly  with  purplish  brown  as  almost  to  conceal 
thegitmnd. 

The  Wood-warbler,  Willow-warbler,  and  Chiff-chaif  re- 
semble each  other  so  closely  in  suse,  colour,  and  habits, 
that  except  by  a  practised  observer,  they  are  likely  to  be 
mistaken  for  one  another.  In  song,  however,  they  differ 
materially^  and  as  this  is  begun  early,  and  continued  till 
very  late  in  the  season,  it  affords  ready  means  of  discrimi- 
nating the  speeies.  The  Wood-warbler,  or  Wood- wren  as  it 
is  sometimes  called,  arrives  in  England  towards  the  end  of 
April,  and  betakes  itself  to  woodland  districts,  where  it 
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spends  tUc  greater  portion  of  its  time  among  tlic  up 
bmncliea  of  lofty  trees,  conatantly  nioring  from  place 
place  with  rapid  irregular  flif;ht,  and  frequently  repeat 
its  ebort  and  peculiar  aong.  It  feeds  exclusiTely  on  inaei 
which  it  occasionally  cahshee  on  the  wing.  Its  song 
diOicult  to  describe.  Tim  nunie  by  which  it  is  popula 
known  in  some  parts  of  France,  Touile,  is  derived  &om  ' 
syllable  "  tweet,"  which,  rapidly  and  oontinnously  repnw 


many  times,  constitutes  its  song.  These  notes  arc  nttei 
in  a  sweet  tone,  and  with  a  tremulous  accent,  and  > 
unlike  those  of  any  other  bird.  Gilbert  White,  who  appc 
to  have  been  the  first  who  noticed  the  bird,  describe! 
ae  "joyous,  easy,  and  laughing."  Sweet  and  others  hi 
observed,  that  the  last  notes  of  its  strain  are  accompui: 
by  a  qnivering  of  the  wings,  which  accounts  for  tfa 
tremulous  sound. 
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The  Wood-warblor  is  much  less  frequent  than  either 
the  Willow-warbler  or  Chiff-ch^,  and  on  a  close  iuspec* 
tion  may  be  distinguished  by  its  supeiior  size,  by  the  pure 
white  of  its  under  tail-coverts,  and  by  the  bright  yellow 
line  aboTe  the  eye.  The  nest  is  composed  of  grass,  ferns, 
and  moes,  and  lined  with  fine  grass  and  hair;  it  is  covered 
with  a  dome^'an  entrance  being  left  sufficiently  large  to 
allow  its  contents  to  be  seen,  and  is  placed  on  the  ground, 
in  or  near  a  wood,  among  thick  herbage,  or  against  the 
stump  of  a  tree.  The  eggs  are  from  five  to  seven  in 
number,  almost  round,  and  so  thickly  spotted  with  purple- 
brown  that  the  ground  is  almost  invisible. 


THE  WILLOW-WARBLEPt. 

SYLVIA  TR6CHILU8. 

Upper  puta  bright  olive-green ;  a  narrow  streak  of  yellow  over  the  eye ;  ondei 
parts  ydlowiflh  white,  palest  in  the  middle ;  feathers  of  the  leg  yellow ;  second 
primary  eqnal  to  the  sixth ;  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  with  the  outer  web  sloped 
off  at  the  extremity ;  feet  stontish ;  l^s  light  brown.  Length  nearly  five 
inches ;  breadth  eight    Eggs  white,  more  or  less  speckled  with  rost  colour. 

There  seems  to  be  no  sufficient  reason  why  this  bird 
should  be  named  Willow-warbler  or  Willow-wren,  as  it 
shows  no  special  preference  for  willows,  nor  docs  it 
frequent  watery  places.  The  popular  name,  "  Hay-bird," 
is  I  think  the  better  of  the  two ;  for,  except  in  the  extreme 
west  of  England,  wherever  there  are  hay-fields  and  trees 
these  birds  are  to  be  found ;  they  build  their  nests  princi- 
pally of  hay,  and  very  frequently  place  it  in  the  border  of 
a  hay-field.  But,  by  whatever  name  it  is  known,  it  is  a 
cheerful  and  active  little  bird,  to  which  our  woods  and 
groves  are  much  indebted  for  their  melody.  It  is  abun- 
dant and  generally  diffused,  arriving  in  England  about  the 
middle  of  April,  and  remaining  until  October.  During  the 
greater  part  of  this  period,  it  may  be  seen  fluttering  about 
the  tope  of  trees,  hunting  the  twigs  and  leaves  for  insects, 
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■nd  occasionallf  oatohing'fiiM  on  the  viog.  It  oftaa,  b>0| 
descends  to  the  ground,  ind  pioke  ap  iniiecta  anumg  the 
hetbege.  I  hare  never  baud  it  ting  on  the  gnnmd  i  bat 
while  employing  itnelf  aloft,  it  luely  lUowa  mora  tliin  k 
few  minutes  to  elspM  without  going  through  its  ehort  end 
Bweet  song;  Thi^  though  very  agreeable,  posseeeee  do  gnat 
variety,  and  i*  compowd  of  about  twenty  or  thiz^  note^ 
tlie  latter  onea  of  which  an  repeated  i^dly,  and  form 
a  natural  cadence.     For  many  yeara  this  pleaMnt  little 


melody,  or  the  aimplet  song  ot*  the  Chiff-chftli;  has  been  the 
fiiat  Bound  I  have  heard  to  announce  the  nirival  of  the 
summer  birds  of  passage  ;*  perhaps  it  is  on  this  account 
that  it  is  with  me,  at  all  seasons,  a  favourite  rural  sound. 

Ornithologists  seeni  well  agreed  that  the  Willow-warbler's 
food  consists  entirely  of  insects.  This  may  be  so,  but  I  am 
much  mistaken  if  a  brood  uf  this  species  annually  hatched 
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in  a  bank  of  furze  adjoining  my  garden,  do  not,  in  con- 
junction with  Blackcaps  and  Whitethroats,  pay  daily  visits 
to  a  certain  row  of  red  raspberries  in  my  garden.  It  may 
be  that  they  come  only  in  quest  of  aphides,  but  I  have 
certainly  seen  them  in  dangerous  proximity  to  clusters  of 
the  ripest  fruit,  which,  when  they  were  scared  away,  bore 
evident  marks  of  having  been  pecked  by  birds.  The  nest 
of  the  Hay-bird  resembles  that  of  the  Wood-warbler,  but 
it  is  lined  with  feathers.  The  eggs  are  usually  from  five  to 
seven,  and  of  the  same  size  and  shape,  but  the  spots  are 
nist-coloured  and  limited  in  number. 

THE  MELODIOUS  WILLOW-WAEBLER 

SYLVIA   HIFFOLAlS   OF   CONTINENTAL   AUTHORS. 

Upper  parts  ash-grey,  tinged  with  green ;  lore  and  orbit  yellow ;  lai-ger  wing- 
covets  dark  brown,  edged  with  dull  white  ;  primaries  and  tail-feathers  brown, 
edged  with  greenish  grey ;  under  parts  pale  yellow ;  lower  mandible  white. 
Length  nearly  five  inches  and  a  half.  Eggs  pale  piuk,  irregularly  spotted  with 
deep  scaiiet  or  crimson. 

A  WARBLER  closely  allied  to  the  three  last  species  is  com- 
mon in  the  gardens  and  hedgerows  of  the  Continent,  and 
being  larger  and  stronger  than  these,  might  be  expected  to 
visit  England  It  was  not,  however,  until  the  year  1848 
that  it  was  observed  in  this  country,  when  a  specimen  in 
its  most  perfect  plumage  was  shot  in  Kent  by  a  person  who 
was  attracted  by  its  loud  and  melodious  song,  which  is  said 
to  be  far  superior  to  that  of  either  of  the  three  other 
species,  and  to  be  equalled  only  by  those  of  the  Blackcap 
and  Nightingale.  The  nest  is  generally  placed  pretty  high 
up  in  the  hedges  and  thickets,  and  in  form  most  resembles 
that  of  the  Chaffinch,  but  is  somewhat  smaller.  The 
framework  is  thick,  made  of  dry  grass  and  the  fine  white 
shavings  of  the  bark  of  the  birch-tree,  mixed  with  white 
lichens  and  cobweb.  The  eggs  are  of  the  size  of  those 
of  the  Linnet ;  four  or  five  in  mimber.  Its  popular  name 
in  France  is  Grand  PouUlet, 


THE  CHIFF-CHAFF. 

Sri.VIA  RUFA   OF  CONTINENTAL   AUTBOKa 

SYLVIA   HIPPOLAla   OF   BRITtaH  AUTUOBS. 

Upper  pjirta  aUvp-gre^n  tiDgcd  with  yalloiv ;  i;bovD  t]i4>  pyes  a  narrow,  fUnt, 
jBllowliti  whits  ■truk ;  oader  parti  yeUawlahiihlt*:  feaUiera  oCthslagdlM; 
vhits ;  itcoud  primal?  fqnal  to  thn  leisnth  ;  third,  loorth,  BRh,  and  ditli 

7«|]ov ;  feet  ilaoder,  dark  broTn.  LeDgtb  faur  luotaea  and  a  half ;  breadtk 
•even  and  a  qnartsr.    Ef^  white,  apulngly  ipotted  with  dark  purple  or  blic^ 

Whatever  question  theie  may  be  whether  the  name  of 
Willow-warbler  be  appropriately  applied  to  the  last  species, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Chiff-chaff  is  well  naiaed. 
Let  any  one  be  asked  in  the  month  of  Hay  to  walk  into  a 
wood  and  to  hold  up  hia  band  when  he  heard  a  bird  call 
itself  by  its  own  nnnie,  "Chiff-chaff,"  he  could  not  possibly 
fall  into  an  error.  The  bird  is  so  common,  that  it  would 
be  difBcnlt  to  walk  a  mile  in  a  woodland  district  without 
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passing  near  one  or  more,  and  having  little  to  say,  it  seems 
never  weary  of  repeating  its  tale,  "Chiflf,  chaff,  cheff, 
chif^  chaff : "  the  syUahles  have  a  harsh  sound  pronounced 
by  human  lips,  but  when  chanted  in  the  silvery  notes  of  a 
little  bird,  in  the  season  of  primroses  and  wild  hyacinths, 
and  accompanied  by  the  warble  of  the  Hay-bird,  the  full 
song  of  the  Thrush,  and  the  whistle  of  the  Blackbird,  they 
contribute  not  a  little  to  the  harmony  of  the  woods.  For 
two  successive  years  a  little  yellowish  bird,  scarcely  bigger 
than  a  wren,  has  established  himself  in  my  garden  about  the 
middle  of  April,  and  sedulously  devoted  himself  to  clearing 
away  the  aphides  which  infested  some  China  roses  trained 
against  the  walls  of  my  house.  Occasionally  he  would 
flutter  against  the  windows,  and  give  his  attention  to  the 
spiders  and  gnats  which  nestled  in  the  comers  of  the  panes. 
The  first  year  I  took  him  for  a  Hay-bird,  but,  only  too 
grateful  for  his  kind  offices,  I  was  careful  not  to  molest 
him.  When,  however,  he  appeared  a  second  year,  exactly 
at  the  same  season,  and  performed  a  series  of  manoeuvres 
80  precisely  similar  that  it  was  impossible  to  doubt  that  the 
bird  was  not  merely  of  the  same  species,  but  the  same 
individual,  I  watched  him  more  closely.  The  dark  colour 
of  his  feet)  as  observed  from  within  the  house,  as  he  was 
fluttering  against  the  glass,  decided  the  point  that  he  was 
not  a  Hay-bird,  and  when  he  retired  to  an  apple-tree 
hard  by  and  treated  himself  to  a  song  after  his  repast,  no 
doubt  remained  that  he  was  a  Chiff-chaff.  It  is  not  often 
that  the  Chiff-chaff  is  thus  familiar  in  its  habits.  More 
frequently  it  makes  its  abode  in  woods  and  groves,  resem- 
bling the  Hay-bird  so  closely  in  size,  colour,  and  habits, 
that  to  distinguish  the  two  is  very  difficult  The  difference 
of  note,  however,  is  decisive ;  and  the  colour  of  the  feet 
(when  the  bird  is  near  enough  to  admit  of  being  thus  distin- 
guished) is  another  certain  criterion.  The  two  birds  frequent 
the  same  trees  without  rivalry  or  jealousy.  They  arrive  in 
England  about  the  same  time—  I  have  heani  the  Chiff-chaff 
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RS  early  as  the  llth  of  April — nnd  sing  all  through  the 
Rummer  ;  I  have  henrd  it  as  late  as  the  30th  of  September. 
Their  nesls,  popularly  called  "wood-ovens,"  ore  alike,  and 
planed  iu  similar  aituationa  ;  their  ei^  are  of  the  aame 
size  and  sliape,  hut  those  of  the  Chiff-chnff  are  spotted  with 
very  dark  pui'ple  instead  of  rust  colour.  The  Chiff-chnfi 
has  been  observed  in  England  before  the  1st  of  April ;  a 
faw  have  been  seen  even  in  mid-winter,  and  it  is  aupposod 
thai  some  habitually  remain  with  ub  all  the  year,  feedinji 
on  winter  gnats  and  the  pupse  of  email  insects,  but 
rcmflininj,'  wholly  silent.  Other  names  by  which  it  ta 
known  are  "  Cbipnihop  "  and  Leaser  PctticIiapB.  ^^M 


THE  DAETFORD  WARBLER. 

MELIZ6pniLUS   DARTPORDIEKSIS. 

Upper  parts  dnrk  greylih  brovD ;  under,  piirplieh  red ;  middle  of  th 
wblte;  UU  lon^.  d&rk  brown,  the  outer  fe&tber  tipped  with  whtU; 

half,    ^gfl  gnenlflli  vrliitA^  Bpeckli 

This  species  received  its  name  from  having  been  first  shot 
on  Bexley  Heath,  near  Dartfoi'd,  in  1773.  It  haa  since 
Wn  observed  on  fiirzy  commons  in  several  of  the  southern 
and  western  coimties,  but  is  local  and  nowhere  abundant. 
In  ite  habits  it  resembles  the  Stone  and  Furze  Chats,  perch- 
ing on  the  upper  sprays  of  the  furze  and  whitethorn,  but 
never  still  for  a  minute,  throwing  itself  into  various  atti- 
tudes, erecting  its  crest  and  tail  at  intervals,  frequently 
rising  into  the  air  with  most  fantastic  movements,  catching 
insects  on  the  wing,  and  either  returning  to  the  same  twig, 
or  making  a  short  flight  to  some  other  convenient  bush. 
Its  song  is  simple  and  shrill,  consisting  of  the  syllables 
"  eha  dut  cha  "  eeveral  times  repeated.  This  it  utteis  in- 
differently  when  perched  or  on  the  wing.  It  keeps  quit« 
&loof  from  human  habitations,  and  is  so  timid,  that  on  the 
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■pptncli  of  kn  obeorver,  it  creeps  into  a  bush,  and  r 
eoncetled  until  the  danger  is  past  The  neat  aa'described 
by  Uoulagu  and  Meyer  is  a  flimsy  structure,  very  like 
th»t  of  the  Lesser  Whitethroat,  plated  in  the  fork  of  a 
fimfrhiuh  selected  foi  its  thickness  and  difficulty  of  access. 
^''hBther  it  is  migratory  in  its  habits,  seems  to  be  not 


dearly  ascertained.  Many  specimens  hare  been  observed 
in  mid-winter,  and  Rennie  states  that  he  has  seen  one 
horering  over  furze  and  singing  like  a  Whitethroat,  as  early 
ts  the  end  of  February.  Perhaps,  as  is  the  case  with 
Stonechata,  some  individuals  migrate,  while  othets  remain 
with  US  all  the  year. 


DALHAtUK  BEGTTLir& 
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Thk  right  of  thia  biid  to  be  o 

the  &etf  that  a  ainglA  apscimen  ma  ahot  in  Nnrthintilmf. 


THE  GOLU-CREST. 

H^QULUS  CBISTATUa.  ' 
Dpiior  p»rU  olive,  Ungsd  wlOi  ye 


The  Gold-crest,  Golden-crested  Eegulus,  or  Golilen -crested 
Wren,  though  not  exceeding  in  dimeosions  some  of  the 
larger  humniing-birde,  and  though  decorated  ivith  a  crent 
equalling  in  brilliancy  of  colour  the  gay  plumage  of  tropi- 
cal birds,  is  a  hardy  little  fellow,  able  to  bear  without 
shrinkiog  the  cold  of  an  £iiglish  winter,  and  to  keep  his 
position  among  the  branches  of  high  trees  in  the  stormiest 
weather.  Even  during  a  heavy  gale  I  have  watched  Gold- 
crests  fluttering  from  branch  to  branch,  and  busily  hunting 
for  food,  though  the  trees  were  waving  like  reeds.  They  are 
most  numerous  in  winter,  as  a  considerable  number  migrate 
southwards  in  October,  but  a  great  many  remain  with  us 
ah  the  year,  preferring  those  districta  where  there  are  fir- 
plantatiooB.  Their  whole  life  is  spent  in  the  air ;  I  at  least 
have  never  observed  one  on  the  ground.  Their  food  oouaiste 
of  the  insects  which  infest  the  leaves  and  twigs  of  ti«ea ; 
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mil  I  hare  aeen  them  capture  small  moths  on  the  wing. 
Wliile  hnnting  for  food,  which  appears  to  be  all  day  long, 
tbe;  ate  never  still,  flattering  from  branch  to  branch, 
lunging  in  all  attitudes,  and  peering  in  all  directions. 
Fiom  time  to  time  they  utter  their  thin  and  wiry  coII-note, 
which  is  by  some  compared  to  the  cry  of  the  shrew.  It 
oiglit  be  mistaken  for  the  jarring  noiso  made  by  two 


brsncbes  which  cross  one  another,  or  that  of  a  damp  fiuger 
mbb«d  lightly  along  a  pane  of  glass.  Early  in  spring  the 
long  commences;  it  u  composed  of  about  tifteen  short 
notes,  rapidly  uttered  at  an  exceedingly  high  pitch,  and 
ending  with  a  yet  more  rapid  cadence.  By  the  call-itot«  or 
long  the  vicinity  of  the  bird  is  far  more  frequently  detected 
than  by  its  actual  appearance ;  for  the  branches  of  fits  in 
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woods  are  mostly  at  &  conaidemlile  height  from  tlie  grouai], 
and  our  "  little  king"  (aaving  his  majesty)  is  hard  to  be 
difltinguislied  from  a.  fir-cone,  except  when  he  is  iii  motion. 
Gold-creats  are  eminently  aocial  birds ;  they  gencmUy  hunt 
in  parties  of  half  a  dozen  or  more,  and  do  not  often  clmngs 
their  hunting-ground ;  at  least  I  infer  as  much  from  the 
fact  that  on  various  occasions  I  have  observed  tho  samo 
bird  on  the  some  clump  of  treeFi,  at  int«rviUs  extending 
over  several  weeks.  I  could  scarcely  liava  been  mistaken 
in  the  identity  of  the  bird,  as  it  hnd  lost  a  leg,  by  what 
accident  I  know  not ;  but  the  loss  did  not  ut  all  interfere 
with  its  activity  or  spirits.  Their  sociability  extends  some- 
times to  birds  of  other  kinds,  as  the  Creeper  and  the  Tits 
of  aeveral  species  hare  been  seen  hunting  in  cnmpiiiiy  with 
them.  The  habits  of  these  birds  being  similar,  thny  per- 
haps ossociate  from  a  feeling  of  mutual  protection,  just 
as  Sparrows,  Buntings,  and  I'inches  make  common  cause, 
when  they  invado  our  rick-jaitls.  The  Gold-crests  ar^ 
however,  naturally  less  wary  than  any  of  the  Tits.  These 
last  will  at  once  decamp  if  disturbed,  but  Giold-crests  will 
continue  their  hunting  without  taking  any  notice  of  a 
spectator.  Several  instances  are  recorded  in  which  large 
flocks,  consisting  o£  several  hundreds  of  these  birds,  have 
been  observed  at  once ;  these,  it  is  supposed,  must  have 
migrated  from  higher  latitudes,  and  not  broken  up  into 
smaller  parties  after  their  arrivaL  The  nest  of  the  Gold- 
crest  is  a  beautiful  structure.  Its  external  form  is  nearly 
that  of  a  globe,  with  a  contracted  opening  at  the  top.  It 
is  composed  of  moss  and  lichens,  interwoven  with  wool 
and  lined  thickly  with  featliers.  It  is  usually  placed  among 
the  boughs  of  a  ailver-fir  or  spruce-fir,  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  be  partially  suspended  from  one  branch  and  supported  by 
another.  The  bird  seems  neither  to  court  nor  to  shun  the 
vicinity  of  human  beings  ;  as  I  have  found  nests  in  the 
most  lonely  woods,  and  I  have  seen  one  in  the  branches 
of  a  spruce-lir,  so  close  to  my  house  that  I  could  look  into 
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the  nest  from  my  bedroom  windows,  and  watch  the  old 
birds  feeding  their  young.  The  eggs  vary  in  number  from 
five  to  eight,  they  are  ahnost  globular,  and  smaller  than 
those  of  any  other  British  bird.  This  is  scarcely  surpris- 
io^  aeeing  that  the  weight  of  a  recently  killed  adult  male 
which  I  have  before  me  is  eighty-seven  grains  :  so  that  five 
^  a  half  full-grown  birds  weigh  but  an  ounce. 


THE  FIRE-CRESTED   REGLXUS. 

lUEGULUS    IGNICAPILLUS. 

^pptr  psrta  olive-green ;  a  dark  streak  paBsing  through  the  eye,  and  another 
irtiite  one  above  and  below ;  crest  brilliant  orange,  bounded  in  lh>nt  and  on 
eaeh  side  by  a  black  streak ;  in  other  respects  resembling  tlie  last  FemaU 
vith  all  the  colours  less  brilliant    Length  four  inches.    Eggs  cream  colour. 

This  species  both  in  size  and  habits  resembles  the  last, 
from  which  it  is  best  distinguished  by  three  dark  lines  on 
each  side  of  its  head.  Hence  it  is  called  in  France 
"RoiteUt  d  tHple  bandeau,"  It  is  far  less  common  than 
the  Gold-crest,  and  has  not  been  observed  in  the  winter, 
when  birds  of  the  other  species  are  most  abundant.  Its 
call-note  is  shorter  than  that  of  the  Gold-crest,  not  so 
shrill,  and  pitched  in  a  different  key.  The  nests  of  the 
two  birds  are  much  alike. 


THE  GREAT  TIT. 

PABUS   MAJOR. 

Ihad,  thioat,  snd  a  line  pa«iDg  down  the  centre  of  the  breast,  black ;  back 
olive-green ;  cheeks  and  a  spot  on  the  nape  white ;  breast  and  abdomen 
yellow.  Length  six  inches ;  breadth  nine.  Eggs  white,  speckled  with  light 
natj. 

As  this  bird  is  no  larger  than  a  Sparrow,  its  surname 
"Great"  must  be  understood  to  denote  only  its  superiority 
in  size  to  the  other  birds  of  the  same  family.  It  is,  however, 
great-hearted,  as  far  as  boldness  and  bravery  entitle  it  to  this 
epithet,  being  ready  to  give  battle  to  birds  fax  its  superiors 
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ill  size,  foroaioat  to  join  in  mobljing  an  intrusive  Owl,  aiid 
prepared  to  defend  ite  nest  against  robbers  of  all  kinds. 
Ita  powers  of  locomotion  uro  considerable,  as  it  ie  strong  in 
flight,  active  on  the  ground,  and  as  a  diinber  is  surpassed  bj 
few  livaia.  Its  stout  and  mncb-curved  bind  daw  givea  it 
groat  facility  iu  clinging  to  the  tvngs  and  branehes  of  trees, 
eides  of  ricks,  ami  oven  the  walls  of  bouses.  Such  aitua- 
tions  it  resorts  to  in  quest  of  its  favourite  food,  caterpillus 


■^ 


I 


and  pupta  of  all  kinds,  and  it  is  most  amusii^  to  watch  it 
while  thus  engaged.  Attitude  seems  to  be  a  matter  of  no 
consequence;  it  can  cling  with  perfect  aecurjty  to  anything 
bat  a  smooth  surface.  On  trees  it  hangs  from  the  bronchea, 
vith  its  back  either  downwards,  or  turned  sideways,  and 
explores  crevices  in  walls  with  as  little  regard  to  the  vertical 
poaildon  of  the  surface  to  which  it  clings,  as  if  it  wer« 
examining  a  hole  in  the  level  ground.     Its  efforts  to  dia- 
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^gage  a  chiysalia  from  its  <*ocoon  arc  very  entertaining. 
One  scarcely  knows  which  most  to  admii*e,  the  tenacity  of 
ita  gyasp,  the  activity  with  which  it  turns  its  head  and 
Wy,  or  the  earnestness  and  determination  with  which  it 
clears  away  every  obstacle  until  it  has  secured  the  prize. 
It  does  not,  however,  limit  its  food  to  insects ;  it  is  accused 
of  feeding  occasionally  on  the  buds  of  fruit-trees,  but  it  is 
doabtfol  whether  the  bird  has  any  other  object  in  attack- 
ing these,  than  that  of  hunting  out  the  insects  that  infest 
them.  It  is  said  also  to  be  very  fond  of  nuts,  which  it 
sticks  into  crevices  in  the  bark  of  trees,  and  cracks  by 
repeated  blows  of  its  beak.  Whether  it  has  this  power, 
I  do  not  know ;  but  that  it  will  eat  nuts  of  every  kind,  it 
is  easy  to  prove  by  fastening  the  kernels  of  filberts  or 
walnuts  to  the  trunks  of  trees  by  means  of  stout  pins. 
Tits,  great  and  little,  and  Nuthatches,  if  there  be  any  in 
the  neighbourhood,  mil  soon  discover  them,  and  if  once 
attracted  may  thus  be  induced  to  pay  daily  visits  to  so 
productive  a  garden.  A  Great  Tit  of  unusual  intelligence, 
which  frequents  my  garden  at  the  present  time,  has  been 
frequently  observed  to  draw  up  by  its  claws  a  walnut 
suspended  by  a  string  &om  the  bough  of  an  apple-tree, 
and  -to  rifle  its  contents,  being  itself  all  the  \Yhile  leisurely 
perched  on  the  twig,  and  keeping  the  nut  firm  by  a 
dexterous  use  of  its  claws.  A  charge,  amounting  to  a  grave 
accusation  against  the  Great  Tit,  and  one  which  cannot 
be  palliated  by  the  plea  that  he  has  accomplices,  is,  that 
when  driven  by  hunger  and  he  has  the  opportunity,  he 
attacks  other  birds,  splits  their  skulls  by  means  of  his 
strong,  sharp  beak,  and  picks  out  their  brains.  The 
evidence  in  this  casQ  is,  I  fear,  too  strong  to  be  rebutted. 
One  story  in  particular,  I  find,  of  a  Great  Tit  having 
been  placed  in  a  well-filled  aviary.  In  the  course  of  a 
single  nighty  he  had  killed  every  one  of  his  companions, 
with  the  exception  of  a  Quail,  and  when  he  was  di 
covered,  he  was  in  the  very  act  of  dealing  to  this  the  co 
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lU  gr^.  His  skill  and  dUcriiiitnation  in  pecking  holes 
in  tlio  sunniest  side  of  ripe  apploe  and  ]>e&ra  are  well 
known ;  but  to  this  reward  for  his  services  in  destroying 
cattirpillars  he  is  juatly  entitled. 

The  Great  Tit  builds  its  nest  generally  in  the  hole  of  a 
tree,  employing  as  matcriala  moss  and  luaves,  and,  fur  the 
lining,  hair  and  fuathera ;  hut  aa  its  hafatta  lead  it  to  our 
gardeoa,  it  comea  into  dose  c:ontact  with  humau  beings 
and  becomes  lamiliar  with  them.  Hence  it  occasionally 
builds  its  nest  in  quaijit  places,  which  boar  ever  so  distant 
a  I'esemhlunce  to  its  natural  liaunte.  An  unused  pump 
afibida  it  an  excellent  harbour ;  tuid  tlio  drawer  of  an  old 
table,  left  in  an  outhouse,  has  been  found  thus  occupied. 

The  notes  of  the  Great  Tit  are  vaiiou.'i,  but  not  rausital 
Its  spring  eong  must  be  faTnilinr  to  every  one;  though  not 
every  one  who  hears  it  knova  vrho  is  the  musician.  It 
consists  of  but  two  notes,  repeated  frequently,  and  sounding 
OS  if  made  by  a  bird  alternately  drawing  in  and  aending 
out  its  breath ;  both  together  give  a  fair  imitation  of 
the  sharpening  of  a  saw  with  a  file.  Besides  this,  it  in- 
dulgea  in  a  variety  of  chirps,  twitters,  and  cheeps,  some 
angry,  some  deprecatory,  and  some  pert,  which  a  piactioed 
ear  only  can  refer  to  their  proper  author. 


THE   BLUE    TIT. 

PAUUU  CtXRULBUS. 

Vimn  or  the  head  blua,  ■nclrclni  with  white ;  chM^i  Hhils,  boi^Isnd  wtth 
duk  blue;  buck  ollve-ipmii  wJugs  mod  till  bluithi  gmtar  covarti  utd 
■econduie*  tipped  witli  whlla;  bnut  ud  ibdaniaD  yallow.  tnvencd  by* 
dull  bliu  Una.  Loncth  four  loclia  ud  a  bidr ;  bmdth  eevoi  iniAea  ud  ■ 
lulf.    Eggi  u  Id  the  pj«c«dlDg,  but  enialler. 

Tbs  Blue  or  Tom  Tit  so  closely  leseinhles  the  Great  Tit  in 
its  habits,  that,  with  trifling  exceptions,  a  description  of 
one  would  bo  equally  applicable  to  the  other.  Though 
much  smaller  than  his  relative,  the  Tom  Tit  is  equally 
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lnv«  ind  pngDAcioaB,  and  is  even  mon  quarreboiue,  for 
bt  will  Sght  with  birds  of  his  own  kind  ;  and  tho  Great 
Tit,  if  obliged  to  contest  with  him  the  possession  of 
B  pniB,  retires  from  the  field.  His  food,  too,  consists 
IHincipiUjr  of  insects,  but  he  is  also  very  partial  to  meat. 
Hug  tute  leads  him  much  to  the  neighbourhood  of  houses 
■oil  other  pUces  where  he  can  indulge  his  carnivorous 
lut^wosities.  A  dog-kennel,  with  its  usual  accompani- 
■Mnt  of  carrion,    is  a  favourite   resort,   and   there  are 


probably  few  butchers'  shops  in  country  villages  wkicli 
lie  does  not  frequently  visit  A  bit  of  bacon  suspended 
from  the  branch  of  a  tree  is  a  great  atttaction.  He  evinces 
tittle  fear  of  man,  and  will  bunt  about  the  trees  in  our 
gardens  without  seeming  to  notice  the  presence  of  a 
tttanger.  He  frequently  pays  viaitfl,  too,  to  i-osea  tiained 
■gainst  cottages,  and  will  occasionally  flutter  against  the 
glass  to  necnro  a  spider  or  gnat,  that  he  has  detected 
while  passing.     Hia  power  of  grasping  is  very  great     I 
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have  seen  liim  ding  to  the  moiJdmg  of  n  wimli'w  foi 
aaveml  niinules,  without  relinquishing  hia  hold,  though 
the  projecting  surface  was  merely  n  smooth  beading.  All 
this  while  he  wan  engaged  in  tearing  to  pieces  the  cocoon 
wliich  BOniG  caterpillar  hod  constructed  in  a  crevice ;  and  so 
intent  'n-os  lie  on  his  occupation,  that  he  took  do  notice 
uf  the  taaantB  of  the  room,  though  they  were  only  a  few 
feet  diatuiit  from  him.  He  is  more  frequently  seen  on  the 
ground  than  either  of  the  other  species,  and  wliere  it  13 
the  custom  to  throw  out  crumbs  and  the  scrapings  of 
platoB,  for  the  benefit  of  little  birds,  the  Blue  Tit  rarely 
fiiila  to  present  itself  among  Sparrows  and  Sedbreasta, 

The  Tom  Tit  builds  its  nest  of  moss,  and  linos  it 
with  hair,  wool,  and  feathers.  This  it  ■place.-'  in  n  hole, 
either  in  a  wall  or  tree,  and  is  at  so  great  pains  to 
combine  comfort  and  security  for  its  brood,  that  it  lias 
been  known  to  excavate,  in  a  decayed  stump,  a  chamber 
large  enough  for  its  nest,  and  to  carry  away  the  chips 
in  its  beak  to  some  distant  place,  lest,  we  may  suppose, 
they  should  betray  its  retreat.  More  frequently,  how- 
ever, it  selects  a  natural  hollow,  as,  for  instance,  the 
stump  of  a  small  tree  in  a  hedge,  of  which  all  the 
inner  part  is  decayed ;  nor  does  it  despise  human  appli- 
ances if  they  will  answer  its  purpose ;  a  disused  pump, 
a  bottle,  or  a  Aower-pot,  liave  all  been  known  to  serve 
its  turn.  It  lays  six  or  seven  eggs,  and  if  some  stato- 
ments  are  to  be  credited,  above  twelve;  and  in  defence  of 
its  iamily,  shows  great  courage.  If  a  nest  be  molested, 
the  bird,  instead  of  endeavouring  to  escape,  retains  its 
place  and  makes  an  unpleasant  hissing  noise,  and  if  this 
be  not  enough  to  lieter  the  intruder,  pecks  his  fingers  with 
great  vigour.  Hence  it  has  received  the  popular  name  of 
"  Billy  Biter,"  As  a  songster,  it  does  not  rank  high  ;  yet 
it  has  some  variety  of  notes,  which  it  utters  in  short 
anatches,  expressive  rather  than  musical,  as  if  the  bird 
were  trying  to  talk  rather  than  to  sing. 


THE  CHESTED  TI'J'. 

PARnS   CRIST ATUS, 


angth  fo 


uid  threa-qnuten. 


"The  Created  Tit,"  Montagu  tells  na,  "  ia  a  aolitaiy 
retired  species,  inhabiting  only  gloomy  forests,  particuiarlj 
those  which  abound  with  evergreens."  Oa  the  European 
Continent  it  is  fonnd  in  Denmark,  Sweden,  Buasia, 
Switzerland,  and  some  parta  of  France.  In  the  large 
pine  tracts  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  it  is  said  to  be 
not  uncommon,  and  it  is  found  also  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Glasgow,  bnt  has  not  been  observed  in  England.  Ite 
food  consists  of  insects,  berries  of  the  jnniper,  and  seeds 
of  eveigreens.  It  builds  its  nest  in  hollow  trees,  or  in 
the  deserted  nests  of  sfjuirrelu  and  crows,  and  lays  as 
ninny  as  t«n  eggs. 


THE  COLE  TIT. 

PARUS  ATEIU 

Crown  or  Ui«  huid,  thout,  wid  trout  of  Ui6  nock  bliicV 
upper  piirt*  grt J ;  wings  hlciltb  grey,  with  Iwo  v 
while,  tingtil  with  grey.    Length  fow  incliBi  BDd  &  1 

::chuki«Hln*p«wlUU; 
'hit*  bundu;  under  pMW 
l,«lf;h™dUinart3r^U 

Tats  and  the  following  species  resemble  each  other  bo  closely 
in  wze,  habits,  general  hue  and  note,  that  at  a  distance 
it  is  difficult  to  dietinguisU  them.  There  arc,  however, 
strong  points  of  difference ;  the  head  aiid  neck  of  the 
present  species  being  glossy  black,  mth  a  patch  of  pure 
while  on  the  nape  of  the  neck  and  on  the  cheeks,  while 
the  bead  of  the  Marsh  Tit  is  of  a  dull  sooty  black,  without 
any  admixture  of  white,  nor  is  there  a  white  spot  on  the 
cheeks.  The  Cole  Tit  is  in  many  distri.cts  a  common  bird, 
inhabiting  woods  and  hedgerows,  ond  feeding  on  insects, 
for  which  it  hunts  with  unceasjig  activity  among  the 
branches  and  twigs  of  trees.  Its  note  is  less  varied  than 
that  of  the  Blue  Tit,  but  sweeter  in  tone.  It  builds  its 
nest  in  the  boles  of  trees  and  walls,  of  moss,  hair,  and 
feathers,  and  lays  six  or  seven  eggs. 


THE  MAESH  TIT 

PARUa  TALUSTRIS. 


is  has  beeu  said,  the  Marsh  Tit  and  Cole  Tit  are  so  luiidi 
alike  that  it  requires  a  sharp  eye  to  distinguish  thcni  at  a 
distance.  On  a  closer  inspectiou,  however,  the  chaiactci-s 
nentioned  in  the  preceding  paragraph  become  appareut, 
ud  there  can  be  no  question  that  they  are  distinct 
species.  The  Maiah  Tit  is  a  bird  of  common  occurrence, 
being  in  aome  places  less  abundant,  in  others  more 
to  than  the  Cols  Tit,  while  in  others,  again,  the  two  are 
equally  frequent  In  those  districts  with  which  I  am 
myself  most  familiar,  it  is  hard  to  say  which  kind  pre- 
ponderates. Though  it  freely  resorts  to  woods  and  planta- 
tions remote  trom  water,  it  prefers,  according  to  Mon- 
tesu,  low,  wet  ground,  where  nld  wUlow-trces  abound, 
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in  tlio  LoIqs  of  which  it  ofU-'n  mnkes  its  nest.  Its  rote, 
I  havn  nJreaJy  observKd,  is  very  like  that  of  tlnj  CoJe  Tit, 
being  less  hnrsh  than  that  either  of  the  Blue  or  Great  Tit 
The  peculiar  double  notc%  which  I  know  no  other  way 
of  describing  thnn  by  comparing  it  to  tha  Byllables 
" if-ht"  rapidly  uttered,  uad  repeated  in  imitation  of  a  sob, 
charactoriees,  in  a  more  or  leas  marked  degree,  the  spring 
Bong  of  all  four.  Another  cliaracterlstic  of  the  eanie  species 
is,  that  all  the  members  of  a  brood  appear  to  keep  much 
together  for  several  months  after  thoy  are  fledged.  At 
the  approach  of  winter,  they  break  up  thetr  societies,  and 
are  for  the  most  part  so-litnry  till  the  return  of  spring. 
The  Marah  Tit,  like  the  Tom  Tit,  has  been  observed  to 
enlarge  the  Imlo  which  it  lias  selected  for  its  nest,  and  I'l 
carry  the  chips  in  its  bill  to  a  distance,  and  it  is  equally 
courageous  in  defence  of  its  eggs  and  young. 


THE  LONG-TAILED  TIT. 

PARU.S  CAUDATU8. 

Heod,  neck,  throat,  hroit.  noa  n  partton  of  th»  OBlar  UlUfMtlicn  •rlilts :  but. 

BldM  dF  Uis  back  unci  gcapulun  tingvd  with  roH-nd:  under  faU  reddiih 
whita;  t«l]  r«i7long;  bcnk  very  ihort.  Length  fivalDchei  and  thre«.qiiArtfiT«; 
bnadth  alx  Jnchei  ind  three-qnuTten,  Egp  nUta,  tolnatcly  ud  ipuliiglT 
ipwklnl  with  light  K.1  or  plain  white. 

All  the  Tits,  of  whatever  species,  are  more  or  less 
sociable  in  their  habits,  hunting  about  during  autumn 
in  parties  of  hulf  a  dozen  or  more ;  but  some  of  them  are 
given  to  be  quarrelsome,  not  only  towards  other  birds — 
like  the  Great  Tit,  who  actually  murders  them  for  the 
sake  of  picking  out  their  brains — but  among  themsdvei, 
aa  the  Blue  Tit,  who  has  been  noticed  so  intently  engaged 
in  combat  with  another  bird  of  his  own  kind,  that  the 
observer  caught  them  both  in  his  hat.  The  Long-tailed 
Tits  however,  are  sociable  aiW  another  sort     From  the 
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tJBK  that  a  young  brood  leavea  the  nest  until  the  next 
puDDgMUon,  father,  mother,  md  children,  keep  together 
in  ineproochahle  harmony.  Esploriiig  the  same  cliunp 
of  taw  Is  society,  perfectly  agreed  as  to  'whither  their 
Dot  flitting  ehall  be,  do  one  Bhotriug  any  disposition  to 
KBuiL  when  the  rest  are  departing,  molesting  no  one, 
ud  nffeiing  as  far  as  it  can  be  ascertained  no  persecation. 


Ihey  famish  a  charming  example  of  a  "  happy  family." 
Komad  in  their  habits,  save  that  they  indulge  in  no 
queetionable  crovings  for  theii  neighbours'  property,  they 
■tti»fy  their  wonts  with  the  natural  produce  of  any 
convenient  halting-place,  when  they  have  exhausted 
which,  they  take  their  flight,  in  skirmishing  order,  but 
generally  in  a  stmight  line,  and  strictly  foUowing  the  lead 
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of  their  chici^  to  some  other  station  ;  and  when  overtaken 
by  night,  they  hnlt  and  cnc&mp  whore  cliance  baa  left 
them.  Their  only  reqiuaite  is,  in  eiimmcr,  the  branch  of  a 
tree;  in  winter,  some  sheltered  place  where  they  can  huddle 
together,  and  sleep  nntil  the  next  dny's  sun  tails  them  to 
resume  their  erratic  course,*  Their  food,  during  these  jour- 
neys, consists  of  caterpillars,  small  beetles,  and  the  pupae  of 
insects  generally,  and  this  diet  they  seem  never  or  very  rarely 
to  vary.-t"  The  ripest  fruits  do  not  tempt  thani  to  prolong 
their  stay  in  a  garden,  nnd  insects  that  erawl  on  earth  arc 
in  two  setisea  beneath  tbeir  notice.  Their  rapid  progress 
from  trp«  to  tree  has  been  compared  to  a  flight  of  arrows. 
Singidar  as  is  their  flight,  they  are  no  leas  nmnaijig  while 
pniployed  in  hunting  for  food  "s  they  perform  all  the 
fantastic  vagaries  of  the  Tits,  and  their  long  straight  tails 
add  much  to  the  grotesquenesa  of  their  attitudes.  Seen 
near  at  hand,  their  appearance  may  he  called  comicaL 
Their  abundant  loose  feathers,  the  prevailing  hue  of  which 
is  grey,  suggest  the  idea  of  old  age,  and,  together  with  the 
short  hooked  beak,  might  give  a  caricaturist  a  hint  of 
an  antiquated  hiunan  face,  enveloped  in  grey  hair.  Many 
of  the  provincial  names  of  the  bird  are  associated  with 
the  ridiculous :  thus,  Long-tailed  MufBin,  Long-tail  Mag, 
Long-tail  Pie,  Poke-pud<^ng,  Huck-muck,  Bottle  Tom, 
Mum-rufRn,  and  Long-pod,  pet  names  though  tlicy  are, 
are  also  whimsical,  and  prepare  one  beforehand  for  the 
information  that  their  owner  is  "just  a  little  eccentric" 
But  whatever  be  their  name,  I  never  hear  the  well-known 
"  zi^  zit,"  the  pass- word  which  keeps  them  together,  and 


*  The  same  propoaed  fur  the  Long-taUecl  Tit,  bv  Dr.  Leach, 
ItcciituTa  tn^iu,  u  rooct  ajipropriate.  "  LoDg-tuled  Wanderflr,' 
for  luch  ie  its  import,  describea  the  most  itrikiog  outirard  charao- 
teriatio  o(  tbe  bird,  and  iU  uaynryiug  babit. 

+  A  young  friEDd  informed  me  that  he  bad  once  shot  one,  witfa  ■ 
beech-Dut  in  its  mouth.  Thia  it  muat  have  picked  up  from  the 
ground,  u  the  Benion  ivoa  winter. 
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w^hich  always  accompanies  their  joumeyings,  without  stop- 
ping to  watch  the  little  fisimily  on  their  flight 

The  nest  of  this  species  is  of  most  exquisite  workmanship 
and  heautiful  textur&  Its  form  is  that  of  a  large  cocoon 
utoadest  at  the  base,  or  that  of  a  fir-cone.  It  is  sometimes 
&8tened  to  the  stem  of  a  tree,  sometimes  placed  in  a  fork, 
but  more  frequently  built  into  the  middle  of  a  thick  hush, 
80  that  it  can  only  be  removed  by  cutting  away  the 
branches  to  which  it  is  attached.  The  outer  surface  is 
composed  principally  of  the  white  lichen  which  is  most 
abundant  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  so  is  least  likely  to 
attract  attention*  All  the  scraps  are  woven  together 
with  threads  of  fine  wool ;  the  dome  is  felted  together, 
and  made  rain-proof  by  a  thick  coating  of  moss  and 
lichen,  wool  and  the  web  of  spiders*  eggs.  The  walls 
are  of  moss.  The  interior  is  a  spherical  cell,  lined  with 
a  profusion  of  feathers.  A  softer  or  warmer  bed  it 
would  be  hard  to  imagine.  At  the  distance  of  about  an 
inch  from  the  top  is  a  circular  opening  scarcely  large 
enough  to  admit  one's  thumb.  In  this  luxurious  couch, 
which  it  has  cost  the  female  bird  some  three  weeks  of 
patient  industry  to  complete,  she  lays  ten  or  twelve  eggs, 
which  all  in  good  time  are  developed  into  as  many  Bottle 
Tits ;  but  by  what  skilfal  management  the  ten  or  twelve 
long  tails  are  kept  unrufQed,  and  are  finally  brought  to 
light  as  straight  as  arrows,  I  can  ofier  no  opinion.  Kests 
are  occasionally  found  containing  as  many  as  eighteen  or 
twenty  eggs.  In  these  cases  it  is  affirmed  that  two  or 
more  females  share  a  common  nursery,  and  incubate 
together.  Several  males  have  also  been  observed  feeding 
together  during  the  breeding  season ;  so  it  may  be  that 
the  close  society,  which  had  been  preserved  so  strictly 
during  the  preceding  winter,  in  some  instances  is  con- 
tinued to  a  certain  extent  for  another  year.  Certainly 
it  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  a  single  pair  can  manage  to 
supply  with  food  eighteen  or  twenty  hungry  young  birds. 


THE     BEAUDEl)     TIT. 

CALAMdPmLUS    UlitRUlCUB. 


This  pretty  bird  is  of  local  occurrence,  being  found  m  con- 
siderable numbera  in  several  marsliy  districts  where  reeds 
abound,  but  in  otbere  being  totally  unknown.  Their 
liabita  resemble  those  of  the  true  Tits,  but  instead  of 
spending  their  lives  in  trees,  they  confine  themselves  to  the 
marshes,  and  are  constantly  employed  in  nmumg  up  and 
down  the  stems  of  the  reeds,  bunting  for  theii  food,  which 
consists  of  small  molluscs  (or  water-anails)  and  the  seeds 
of  the  reeds.  Like  the  Tits,  too,  they  are  sociable,  always 
being  obsei-ved  in  pairs  or  families ;  not  congr^ating  like 
Sparrows  for  the  sake  of  mutual  protection,  bat  eeemingljr 
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from  the  pure  love  of  each  other's  company.  A  writer  in 
the  **  Magazine  of  Katural  Hidtory  "  gives  the  following 
account  of  their  habits  : — **  I  was  told  that  some  of  these 
birds  had  been  seen  in  a  large  piece  of  reeds  below  Barking 
Cieek;  and  being  desirous  of  observing  them  in  their 
haunts,  I  went^  accompanied  by  a  person  and  a  dog,  to 
the  above-named  place,  on  a  cold  and  windy  morning; 
the  reed-cutters  having  commenced  their  operations,  I  was 
fearful  of  deferring  my  visit,  lest  my  game  might  be  driven 
away.  Arrived  on  our  ground,  we  traversed  it  some  time 
without  success,  and  were  about  to  leave  it,  when  our 
attention  was  roused  by  the  alarm-cry  of  the  bird.  Look- 
ing up,  we  saw  eight  or  ten  of  these  beautiful  creatures  on 
the  wing,  just  topping  the  reeds  over  our  heads,  uttering, 
in  full  chorus,  their  forcibly  musical  note,  which  resembles 
the  monosyllable  ptn^/  pronounced  first  slow  and  single, 
then  two  or  three  times  in  a  more  hurried  manner,  uttered 
in  a  clear  and  ringing,  though  soft  tone,  which  well  corre- 
sponds with  the  beauty  and  delicacy  of  the  bird.  Their 
flights  were  short  and  low,  only  sufficient  to  clear  the  reeds, 
on  the  seedy  tops  of  which  they  alight  to  feed,  hanging, 
like  most  of  their  tribe,  with  the  head  and  back  down- 
wards. After  some  time,  we  were  fortunate  enough  to 
shoot  one,  a  male,  in  fine  pliunage.  I  held  it  in  my  hand 
when  scarcely  dead.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  beauty  of 
the  eye  ;  the  bright  orange  of  the  iiis,  surrounded  by  the 
deep  glossy  black  of  the  moustaches  and  streak  above, 
receives  additional  brilliancy  from  the  contrast,  and  struck 
me  as  a  masterpiece  of  colour  and  neatness.''  These  spe- 
cimens were  observed  in  the  month  of  December.  Towards 
the  end  of  April  the  Bearded  Tit  begins  building  its  nest 
This  is  composed  externally  of  the  dead  leaves  of  reeds 
and  sedges,  and  lined  with  the  feathery  tops  of  reed.  It  is 
generally  placed  in  a  tufb  of  coarse  grass  or  rushes  near  the 
ground,  on  the  margin  of  the  dikes,  in  the  fen  ;  sometimes 
among  the  reeds  that  are  broken  down,  but  never  suspended 
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between  the  stems.  Two  nesta,  described  by  Yarrell,  wen 
composed  entirely  of  dried  benta,  tlio  finer  onea  forming 
tho  lining  ;  and  othora,  incrensing  in  substance,  made  up 
the  exterior.  Tho  eggs  were  from  four  to  six  in  number, 
rather  smaller  than  those  of  the  Great  Tit,  and  less  pointed, 
white,  andsparingly  marked  with  pale  red  lines  orsfratches. 
The  same  author  observes  that  "it  is  very  abundant  in 
Holland;  and  numbcra  are  brought  alive  ftom  that  country 
to  the  London  markets  for  sale;  the  birds  being  attractive  in 
confinement  from  the  beauty  of  tho  plumage,  their  gracofol 
form  and  general  aprigbtliuesH."  I  huve  seen  it  Gtat«d 
tliot  the  moustachea,  from  which  the  bird  lakes  its  mune, 
ore  movable,  and  that  their  pluy  gives  a  peculiar  anima- 
tion to  the  expression  of  the  bird's  i'ai_-e,  but  I  have  never 
had  m  opportonity  of  verifying  this  remark. 


THE  BOHEMIAN  ^VAXWING. 

BOMBYCILLA  OXRItULA. 

FenUitni  of  tlie  hud  tloii£ited.  formliie  a  CKit ;  upper  plunu^n  purpUih  »d ; 
lonr  Uie  vaae,  but  of  >  lighter  tint ;  throat  mi  lora  black ;  grttXti  irisg- 
Mvoti  bUdk,  tipped  with  white  ;  piimarlei  black,  w 


blingml  BealiiiK-wai :  tailblnck,  tipped  with  yellow,    Leogtii  eight  ladm. 
Kggi  pate  blue,  witb  a  lew  itrtioka  of  grej  and  lilaclL 

The  Waxwing  is  an  elegant  bird,  of  about  the  size  of  a 
Thrush.  It  visits  thia  country,  and  in  fact  every  other 
European  country  where  it  is  known  at  all,  at  im^ular 
intervals,  generally  in  flocka,  which  vary  jn  number  from 
eight  or  ten  to  some  scores.  Thus  it  is  everywhere  a 
stranger ;  and  nothing  is  known  of  its  nesting  or  summet 
habits.  It  is  perhaps  on  account  of  this  ignorance  of  its 
natoial  history,  that  it  has  home  a  variety  of  namea  which 
ore  aa  inappropriate  as  possible.  Temminck  describes  it 
under  the  name  Bombycivora,  or  devourei  of  Bombyx, 
a  large  moth,  a  name  quite  unfit  for  a  bird  which  lives 
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ezelusiydlj  on  fruits  and  'beme&  This  has  been  softened 
into  BombyciUa,  which  means,  I  presume,  a  little  Bombyx, 
tbongh  the  bird  in  question  is  far  larger  than  any  known 
moth.*  Its  French  name  Jaseur,  equivalent  to  the  English 
one.  Chatterer,  is  quite  as  inappropriate,  as  it  is  singu- 
larly silent  Why  again  it  should  be  called  Bohemian, 
no  one  seems  to  know ;  for  it  is  no  more  a  resident  in 
Bohemia,  nor  even  more  frequent  there,  than  in  England. 
In  defanlt  of  all  certain  information,  then,  I  venture  to 
surmise  that,  coming  in  parties,  no  one  knows  whence,  and 
going  no  one  knows  whither,  they  may  have  received  the 
name  Bohemian,  because  they  resemble  in  their  habits  the 
wandering  tribes  of  gipsies,  who  were  formerly  called  in- 
differently Egyptians  and  Bohemians.  Taken  in  this  sense, 
the  Bohemian  or  Wandering  Waxwing  is  a  name  open  to  no 
exception.  The  plumage  of  the  bird  is  silky,  and  that  of 
the  head  is  remarkable  for  forming  a  crest,  and  being 
capable  of  being  elevated,  as  in  the  Cardinal  Its  black 
gorget  and  tiara,  the  patches  of  white,  yellow,  and  black 
described  above,  make  it  very  conspicuous  for  colouring, 
and  the  singularity  of  its  appearance  is  much  increased  by 
the  appendages  to  its  secondaries  and  tertiaries,  which  re- 
semble in  colour  and  substance  red  sealing-wax.  In  very 
old  birds  these  waxen  appendages  are  also  to  be  found  at 
the  extremities  of  the  tail-feathers,  being  no  more  than  the 
shafts  of  the  feathers  condensed  with  tlie  web.  In  its 
habits  the  Waxwing  resembles  the  Tits.  It  feeds  on  fruit, 
hemes,  and  seeds.  Its  call-note  is  a  twitter,  which  it 
larely  utters,  except  when  taking  flight  and  alighting.  It 
is  generally  considered  that  the  Waxwing  is  a  northern 
bird,  and  Dr.  Eiehardson,  the  arctic  traveller,  informs  us 
that  he  one  day  saw  a  flock,  consisting  of  three  or  four 
hundred  birds,  alight  on  one  or  two  trees  in  a  grove  of 

*A8  the  silkworm  belongs  to  the  genua  Bombyx^  the  nama 
BcmJbycUla  maj  have  been  given  as  descriptive  of  the  plumage, 
whidi  is  remarkably  silky  in  texture. 

M 
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poplara,  making  a  loud  twittering  noisu.  One  of  its  Ger- 
man names,  Schnee-vogtl  (snow-bird),  was  evidently  given 
in  this  belie£  It  is  sometimes  taught  and  cogtid,  but  hua 
nothing  but  its  beautiful  colouring  to  recommend  it.  It  is 
a  stupid  lazy  bird,  occupied  only  in  eating  ajid  repoonfl  , 
for  digestion.     Its  song  is  weak  and  uncertain. 


THE  PIED  WAGTAIL 

MOTACILLA  SARKBLLII. 


J 


AdHxr— mil  the  plumage  Tuiegitedvlthvlitlsuidblulc:  Wckmdn  , 
cUIn,  Uinmt,  ud  Dsck  bliok ;  ■  nn*U  porUan  at  ttio  (Ida  tt  U»  DKk'whJta. 

hill  nnt  onOrelT  imliled,  gorget    LcngUi  MVEn  Indies  aiJ'i  ii  bilt     Eggi 
tlulsti  whitc^  Bpecklod  with  dork  pri'v, 

UhtiIi  the  publication  of  Yarrell'a  admirable  "  History  of 
British  Birds,"  the  family  of  the  Wagtails  were  in  a 
state  of  great  confusion.  The  three  species  which  were 
known  to  inhabit  Great  Britain  had  been  considered 
identical  with  continental  species.  The  observatiooB  of 
Mr.  Gould  led  him  to  another  conclusion;  this,  namely, 
that  our  common  White  and  Yellow  Wagtails  an 
almost  unknown  on  the  Continent,  and  that  theii  con- 
tinental representatives  are  as  little  known  here,  while 
the  species  distii^uiahed  by  the  name  of  the  "Grey 
Wagtail"  has  a  wider  range.  It  became  necessaiy  theie- 
fore  to  dctine  the  eeveral  species  by  the  imposition  of 
new  names.  This  task  was  gracefully  perfonued  by  Mr. 
Gould's  Tinrning  the  British  Pied  Wagtail,  after  his  "&iend, 
W.  Yarretl,  Esq.,  as  a  just  tribute  to  his  varied  acquire- 
ments as  a  naturalist"  The  specific  name  aU>a  ho  re- 
tained, but  applied  exclusively  to  the  continental  species 
"Die  name  "Bayi"  was  given  to  the  British  Yellow  Wagtail, 
having  been  first  described  by  our  "  countryman  and 
naturalist,  John  Bay ; "  and  the  Yellow  Wagtail  of  the 
CoDttneot,  or  rather  one  of  them,  retained  the  name 
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MmadlkfiaBa,  or  Grey-headed  Wagtail.  This  last  inuet 
be  dislii^iuijhed  from  the  Grey  Wagtail,  which  is  a  species 
•»mmoD  to  Great  Britain  and  the  Contiseiit,'  and  of  which 
the  tpedfic  name  is  Bodrtda.  I  am  not  prepared  to  admit 
ihU  eithw  "  Grey,"  or  "  Grey-headed,"  are  the  bast  names 
ilut  could  have  been  found,  inasmuch  as  the  more  con- 
«picuo(u  colour  of  both  is  yellow ;  but  the  reader,  having 
bad  his  attention  drawn  to  the  nomencktute  of  the  family. 


will,  I  doubt  not,  after  reading  the  following  notices  of 
the  sevenl  birds,  and  leperusing  the  above  remarks,  have 
gained  a  tolerably  clear  view  of  the  whole. 

"Die  Fied  Wagtail  or  Dishwasher  is  a  familiar  and  favou- 
rite bird,  best  known  by  its  habit  of  frequenting  the  banks 
of  ponds  and  streams,  where  it  runs,  not  hops  about,  pick- 
ing inaecta  fiom  the  herbage,  and  frequently  rising  with  a 
ihort  jerking  flight,  to  capture  some  winged  insect,  wbid< 
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its  quick  eye  has  detected  hovering  in  the  air.  Its  aimplo 
song  consists  of  bat  few  notes,  but  the  tone  is  ewoct  und 
pleasing,  imd  is  frequently  heard  when  the  bitd  ia  cleaving 
its  way  through  the  air  with  its  peculiar  flight,  in  which 
it  dBscribes  a  sericsa  of  arcs,  as  if  it  were  every  instant  on 
the  point  of  alighting,  but  had  altered  its  mind.  '^^1liItf 
hunting  for  food,  it  keeps  its  tail  in  perjjetual  laution. 
It  shows  little  fear  of  man,  and  frequently  approaches  his 
dwelling.  It  may  often  be  noticed  running  rapidly  along 
the  tiles  or  tbatch  of  a  country  liouse,  and  it  not  tiii- 
frequently  takes  its  station  on  the  point  of  a  gable,  or  the 
lidge  of  the  rool^  and  rehearses  its  song  again  and  agun. 
Very  feequently,  too,  it  perches  in  trees,  especially  such  as 
are  in  the  vii^inity  of  ponds.  Nest  to  watery  pkcea,  it 
delights  in  newly-ploughed  fields,  and  hunte  for  inaects  on 
the  ground,  utterly  fearless  of  the  ploughman  and  his 
implements.  A  newly-mown  garden  lawn  is  another 
favovirite  resort ;  so  also  is  a  meadow  in  which  cows  an 
feeding,  and  to  these  it  ia  most  serviceable,  numing  in  and 
out  between  their  legs,  and  catehiug,  in  a  short  time,  an 
inuredible  number  of  flies.  The  country  scarcely  foiniahes 
a  prettier  sight  than  that  afforded  by  a  family  of  Wagtuls 
on  tho  short  grass  of  a  park,  in  July  or  August  A  patty 
of  five  or  six  imperfectly  fledged  birds  may  often  be  seen 
scattered  over  a  small  space  of  ground,  running  about  with, 
great  activity,  and  picking  up  insecte,  while  the  parent 
birds  perform  short  aerial  journeys  above  and  around 
them,  frequently  alighting,  and  transferring  &om  their 
own  mouths  to  those  of  their  oSspring,  each  in  its  tom, 
the  insects  they  have  just  captured.  They  are  at  all  times 
sociably  disposed,  being  seen  sometimes  in  small  parties 
ond  sometimes  in  large  flocks.  It  has  been  noticed  that 
•men  one  of  a  party  has  been  wounded  by  a  discharge 
&om  a  gun,  another  has  flown  down  as  if  to  aid  it,  or 
sympathise  with  it  Advantage  is  taken  of  this  habit  by 
bitd-catchers  in  France.    It  is  the  custom  to  tie  Wagtails 
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hj  their  feet  to  the  dap  nets,  and  make  them  struggle 

yiolently  and  utter  cries  of  pain  when  a  flight  of  the 
ame  kind  of  birds  is  seen  approaching ;  these  stop  their 
fl^t,  and  alighting  are  caught  in  large  numbers  for  the 
ipit^  their  flesh,  it  is  said,  being  very  delicate.  They  share 
too  with  Swallows  the  praise  of  being  among  the  flrst  to 
announoe  to  other  birds  the  approach  of  a  Hawk,  and 
join  with  them  in  mobbing  and  driving  it  away. 

About  the  middle  of  April,  the  Pied  Wagtail  begins  to 
build  its  nest  This  is  usually  placed  in  a  hole  in  a  bank 
or  hedge,  among  stones,  or  in  the  hollow  of  a  tree ;  it  is 
composed  of  dry  grass  and  withered  leaves,  mixed  with 
mosSy  and  lined  with  wool,  hair,  and  a  few  feathers.  It 
18  a  compact  and  solid  structure,  capable  of  protecting 
the  eggs  and  young  from  the  damp  soil,  but  is  not  gene- 
nlly  concealed  with  much  art  ;*  and  hence  perhaps  it  is 
fieqiiently  selected  by  the  Cuckoo,  to  lay  an  egg  in. 

Towards  autumn,  Pied  Wagtails  for  the  most  part  mi- 
gxmte  sonthwards.  In  the  midland  counties  they  may  be 
often  observed  in  large  companies,  in  October,  halting  for 
a  few  days  wherever  food  is  abundant,  and  then  suddenly 
diB^>peaTing ;  after  which  only  a  few  stragglers  are  seen 
tmtil  the  spring.  They  return  northwards  about  the 
b^rinning  of  March.  In  the  extreme  south  of  England, 
they  are  numerous  all  the  year  round  ;  but  as  many 
huBtances  have  occurred  of  their  alighting  on  a  ship  at 
8ea»  it  is  probable  that  the  majority  migrate  to  some 
Boulhem  dimate,  where  the  ponds  do  not  freeze  and  gnats 
gambol  at  Chnstmas. 


4 


THE  WHITE  WAGTAIL 

UOTACILLA   ALBA. 

low  u  lb*  w\ogg  vhlu.  lrt»ter— cbln.  chnut  ud  iicck  white,  wiih  u 
lialitad  blaeli  RDtgct.  Length  neulf  men  lacba  ud  n  hilt  Eggi  UuMi 
whfU.  ipccklt'.!  wlIU  WkV. 

The  Wagtail  called  MotaeiUa  alba  by  BritiaU  orni- 
thdogists  previously  ki  Gould  and  Yarrell,  has  been 
already  described  under  the  nnmo  of  M.  TarreUU.  The 
fbnuer  naiua  is  now  applied  exclueively  to  a  couLicieBtal 
species,  only  a  few  epecimens  of  which  hare  been  observed 
iu  this  country,  though  it  is  far  from  improbable  that  it 
may  visit  us  much  inure  frequently  than  is  supposed,  as 
the  two  birds  are  precisely  eiinilar  in  habits  and  size, 
while  there  is  no  striking  difference  in  the  geneial  tone 
of  colour  in  tlie  plumaga  The  White'Wagtail  is  considered 
.  to  be  only  a  summer  viaitor  with  us ;  but  many  of  the 
other  species  remain  in  Britain  all  the  year. 


THE  GEET  WAGTAIL. 

HOTACILLA   BOAKOLA. 


blulah  white,  ipecUftd  with  dMA  ^ej. 

Grey  Wagtail  is  not  a  yery  happy  name  for  this  bird,  as 
the  bright  yellow  of  it«  neck  and  biesst  aie  far  more 
conspicuous  than  the  more  sober  grey  of  the  head  and 
back;  yet,  as  there  are  other  cltumaats  for  the  mora 
appropriate  names  "  Yellow,"  and  "  Grey-headed,"  the 
young  observer  must  be  cautious  while  reading  the  de- 
scriptions of  the  several  memhera  of  the  family,  or  he 
may  possibly  fall  into  error.     The  Grey  Wagtail  is  among 
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ihe  most  elegant  and  graceful  of  Britisli  birds,  and  in 
dalicicf  of  colouring  is  aurpaaaed  by  few.  Its  habita 
tre  much  the  aame  as  those  of  the  Pied  Wagtail,  but  it 
ia  (Tea  lighter  and  more  active  in  its  movements.  It  is 
lenfreqaentiy  observed  away  from  water  than  that  speciee, 
uxj  though,  like  it,  not  altogether  a  permanent  resident  iu 
£ii^atid,  it  visits  ua  at  the  opposite  season,  coming  in 
inbioiii,  and  retiring  northwards  in  spring.     It  doea  not 


qipeor,  however,  to  go  so  far  north  as  Inverneaa-ehire,  bnt 
ia  occaaioually  seen  about  Edinbuigh  in  winter ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  yearly  met  with  in  the  southern 
oounties  of  England  during  summer,  as  on  the  streama 
which  flow  &om  Dartmoor.  This  partial  migration  seems 
to  be  characteristic  of  the  family,  and  is  diffitnilt  to  account 
far.  Why  ont  of  a  certain  number  of  birda  of  the  same 
ipedea,  some  should  annually  travel  southwards,  to  supply 
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the  place  of  individuals  belonging  to  an  allied  species. 
who  have  travelled  yet  further  to  tha  south,  and  vhy, 
on  the  reappearance  of  the  latter  in  spring,  the  first 
ahould  return  to  their  northern  haunts,  are  questions 
more  easily  asked  than  answered. 

The  Gcey  Wagtail  has  been  repeatedly  observed  to 
indulge  in  a  fancy  whieb  might  vrelt  obtain  for  it  the 
n&me  of  "  window-bird."  The  first  recorded  instance 
occurs  in  an  early  number  of  the  Zoologist*  where  it  is 
stated,  that  every  morning  for  a  period  of  between  three 
and  four  months,  from  the  beginning  of  October  to  the 
end  of  January,  a  Grey  Wagtail  came  to  the  window  of 
a  country  bouse  as  soon  as  the  blinds  were  drawn  up, 
and  darted  against  the  panes  of  ;;lass,  peckinj;  with  its 
beak  as  if  it  saw  some  object  It  would  llien  retire,  and 
after  a  pause  repeat  the  operation,  but  from  what  motive 
no  one  could  coi^ecture.  A  lady  writes  to  me  from 
Dewlisb  House,  Dorsetshire  :  "  We  are  constantly  being 
disturbed  by  a  yellow-breasted  Water- Wagtail,  which 
comes  tappii^  at  the  windows  or  skylights,  from  the 
first  streak  of  light  till  evening.  What  may  be  his  object 
no  one  can  say.  It  is  too  cold  at  present  (March)  for  flies 
or  spiders,  and,  had  there  been  any  bybemating  there,  he 
would  have  eaten  them  long  ago,  he  comes  so  frequently. 
When,  on  going  upstairs,  or  when  sitting  down  in  my 
room,  I  hear  this  loud  repeated  tapping,  it  is  vain  for  me 
%o  open  tlie  window  and  try  to  entice  him  in  with  crumbs  : 
he  does  not  even  notice  them.  This  morning  he  woke  me 
at  about  four  o'clock.  You  would  have  said,  'Some  one 
rapping  at  my  window  as  a  signal  that  I  must  get  np. 
An  old  servant  tells  me,  '  Ah,  'twere  just  tbe  same  last 
spring,  when  tbe  family  were  in  London ;  they  say  thftt 
it  do  mean  something.'" 

The  Grey  Wagtail  does  not  commonly  build  its  neat 
in  tbe  southern  counties  of  England,  although  i 
•VoLL  pp.188,  231,  380. 
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haye  occniied.  More  frequently  it  repairs  in  spring  to 
the  north  of  England  and  south  of  Scotland,  and  huilds 
its  nest  on  the  ground,  or  in  the  hole  of  a  hank,  or 
between  large  stones,  and  never  at  any  great  distance 
from  the  water.  It  is  composed  of  stems  and  hlades  of 
grass,  mixed  with  moss  and  wool,  and  lined  with  wool, 
hair  and  feathers. 

THE  GEEY-HEADED  WAGTAIL. 

MOTACILLA   FLAVA. 

Top  of  tiM  head,  lore,  and  nape  lead-grey ;  over  the  eye  a  white  streak ;  scapulars, 
iMdc,  and  upper  taU-coyerts  greenish  olive,  tinged  with  yellow ;  chin  white* 
in  tbe  young  male  yellow ;  under  parts  bright  yellow.  Length  six  inches  and 
a  taaH    Elggs  mottled  wiUi  yellow,  brown,  and  grey. 

Thi8>  one  of  the  common  Yellow  Wagtails  of  the  Con- 
tinent^ is  a  rare  visitor  in  this  country.  Its  hahits,  nest, 
and  eggOf  closely  resemhle  those  of  the  next  species.  It 
is  the  BergeroneUe  printaniire  (**  Little  shepherdess  of  the 
Spring")  of  the  French,  a  pretty  name,  suggested  hy  the 
hahit^  common  to  all  the  genus,  of  resorting  to  sheepfolds 
for  the  sake  of  feeding  on  the  flies  with  which  such  places 
abound. 

RAY'S     WAGTAIL. 

MOTACILLA    RATI. 

top  of  Um  head,  lore,  nape,  back,  and  scapulars  pale  olive ;  over  the  eye  a  streak 
of  brifl^  yelloiw ;  chin  yellow ;  lower  parts  of  the  same  colour.  Length  six 
indiM  and  a  halt    Bggs  whitidi,  mottled  with  yellow,  brown,  and  grey. 

Bat's  Wagtail,  the  third  of  the  Yellow  Wagtails  placed 
on  the  list  of  British  birds,  is,  next  to  the  Pied,  the  best 
known  species,  being  a  regular  summer  visitor,  and  every- 
where tolerably  common.  It  is  said  by  most  authors  to 
frequent  the  water  rather  less  than  the  other  species,  and 
to  prefer  fields  of  peas  and  tares,  open  downs  and  sheep  pas- 
tares;  but,  as  £Eur  as  my  own  observation  goes,  I  have  seen 
it  iiur  more  frequently  near  water  than  elsewhere,  and  if  I 
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wialieil  U>  obaene  its  habits,  I  should  repair  to  the  iiMircsl 
canal  or  nver,  ui  the  certain  e\poctation  of  seeing  a  paii 
himtmg  among  thp  aquatic  weeds  for  their  food,  running 
along  thd  sandy  or  ninddy  shore,  perching  on  the  broad 
leaven  of  the  water  lil) ,  and  chasing  ear  h  other  with  dip- 
ping flight  through  the  air  I  am  tnclinpd  ta  believe 
that,  though  it  may  hate  often  been  noticed  in  dry 
pastures  and  Gbiny  plaices,  yet  tliat  when  »o  circuu 
atanced,  it  is  only  engaged  on  an  exploring  cxpeilition 


from  its  watery  haunts;  for  it  is  scarcely  possible  that 
a  bird  so  thoroughly  at  home  in  a  weedy  pond,  can  ever 
be  long  absent  ^m  such  a  locality  from  choice.  Its 
habits  are  precisely  similar  tu  those  of  the  Pied  Wagtail, 
except  that  it  visits  us  in  the  summer  exclusively,  ntiring 
Boathwaids  in  autumn.  It  may  often  also  be  seen  in  com- 
pany with  that  species.  Besides  its  call-note,  which  con- 
sists of  two  shrill  notes,  the  second  of  which  is  a  musical 
tone  lower  than  the  first,  it  has  a  nhort  and  exceedingly 
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iweet  songy  something  like  that  of  the  Eedbreast  when  at 
its  best  This  I  have  heard  it  utter  whilst  it  was  perched 
on  a  low  bosh  overhanging  a  pond.  Its  nest  was  probably 
flomewhere  in  the  neighbourhood,  for  when  disturbed  it 
flew  to  a  short  distance  only,  alighted  on  another  twig,  and 
repeated  its  warble  again.  This  was  in  the  first  week  in 
May,  and  is  the  only  occasion  on  which  I  ever  heard  it 
really  sing.  The  nest  resembles  that  of  the  Pied  Wagtail, 
and  is  placed  on  the  ground,  usually  in  pea-fields.  The 
popular  name  Washerwoman  belongs  to  the  whole  family. 
The  corresponding  term,  Lavandiere,  is  also  found  in 
France^  and  was  given  from  the  fanciful  similarity  between 
the  beating  of  the  water  with  its  tail  by  the  bird  while 
tripping  along  the  leaves  of  a  water-lily,  and  the  beating 
of  linen  in  the  water  by  washerwomen,  a  custom  still 
existing  in  France,  and  some  parts  of  England  and  Ireland. 

THE  TEEE  PIPIT. 

ANTHUS   ARB6REUS. 

Hind  claw  ghorter  than  Uie  toe,  and  curved  so  as  to  form  the  fourth  of  a  circle ; 
upper  iMuta  ash,  tinged  with  olive,  the  centre  of  each  feather  dark  brown ;  a 
double  band  across  the  wing,  formed  by  the  yellowish  white  tips  of  the  lesser 
and  middle  wing-coverts :  throat  and  r^on  of  the  eye  dull  white ;  breast 
reddish  yellow,  spotted,  and  at  the  sides  lightly  streaked  with  dark  brown. 
Length  six  inches.    £ggn  dull  white,  variously  mottled  with  purple  brown. 

The  name  Titlark  is  popularly  applied  to  three  common 
species  of  birds  which  were  formerly  placed  in  the  same 
family  with  the  Skylark.  Modem  ornithologists  now  place 
them  in  a  distinct  genus,  the  characters  of  which  differ  from 
those  of  the  true  Lark  in  that  the  beak  is  more  slender  and 
slightly  notched  near  the  point,  the  first  three  quills  are 
nearly  of  the  same  length,  and  the  outer  toe  is  united  with 
the  middle  one  as  far  as  the  first  joint.  In  colouring,  how* 
ever,  in  general  form,  and,  to  a  slight  extent^  in  habits, 
namely,  in  the  mode  of  feeding  and  nesting,  there  is  much 
similarity  between  the  genera ;  but  in  the  power  of  soaring, 
the  Lark,  though  imitated  by  one  species,  is  unrivalled. 
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The  old  name  Titlark,  then,  taa&t  be  unilerauiod  to  be 
merged  in  the  more  distinctive  title,  Pipit,  given  to  three 
common  kinds  which  aoveraUy  frequent  trees,  meadowg, 
and  the  seashore.  The  Tree  Pipit  alone  is  a  migratoty 
species,  amving  in  this  country  towaida  the  end  of  April, 
imd  leaving  ua  in  the  autumn.  It  is  common  in  most  of 
the  wooded    counties   of  England,  except  the   extreme 


vrusl  and  noitli,  but  attracts  little  notice,  being  unostanta- 
tiouB  in  size  and  colour,  while  its  song,  except  by  the  prac- 
tised ear,  is  likely  to  be  lost  in  the  general  melody  of  tiie 
woods.  YairelTs  succinct  account  of  its  most  charactetiatte 
habit  is  eo  comprehensive  and  ftccoiate,  that  &e  obaener 
who  wishee  to  make  its  acquaintance  con  scarcely  fiul  by 
its  help  to  identify  the  bird  on  its  very  firet  occnirence>' 
■  ToL  L  p  492. 
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^The  male  has  a  pietty  soBg,  perliaps  more  attractive  from 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  given,  than  the  quality  of  the 
song  itself  He  generally  sings  while  perched  on  the  top 
of  a  bosh,  or  one  of  the  upper  branches  of  an  elm-tree 
standing  in  a  hedgerow,  from  which,  if  watched  for  a 
short  time,  he  will  be  seen  to  ascend  with  quivering  wing 
about  as  high  again  as  the  tree;  then,  stretching  out  his 
wings  and  expanding  his  tail,  he  descends  slowly  by  a 
half-circle,  singing  the  whole  time,  to  the  same  branch  from 
which  he  started,  or  to  the  top  of  the  nearest  other  tree ; 
and  so  constant  is  this  habit  with  him,  that  if  the  observer 
does  noi;  approach  near  enough  to  alarm  him,  the  bird  may 
be  seen  to  perform  the  same  evolution  twenty  times  in  half 
an  hour,  and  I  have  witnessed  it  most  frequently  during 
and  after  a  warm  May  shower."  Its  descent  to  the  ground 
is  generally  performed  in  the  same  manner.  Its  food  con- 
sists of  insects  and  small  seeds,  for  which  it  searches  among 
the  grass  or  newly-ploughed  ground,  with  the  walking  and 
ronning  gait  of  the  Wagtails,  but  without  their  incessant 
waving  movement  of  the  tail  The  nest,  which  is  placed 
on  the  ground,  under  a  tuft  of  grass  or  low  bush,  and  very 
frequently  on  the  skirt  of  a  wood  or  copse,  is  composed  of 
dry  grass  and  small  roots,  and  lined  with  finer  grass  and 
hair.  The  eggs  are  usually  five  in  number,  and  vary  so 
much,  that  extreme  specimens  would  scarcely  seem  to  be- 
long to  the  same  bird.  In  the  predominating  blown 
hue  a  tinge  of  red  is,  however,  always  perceptible,  and  by 
this  it  may  be  distinguished  from  the  egg  of  the  Meadow 
Pipit* 

*  *< Amongst  our  land  birdB/'  says  Hewitaon,  ''there  is  no  species 
the  eggs  of  which  present  so  many,  or  such  distinct  varieties,  as 
those  of  the  Tree  Pipit.  No  one  would  at  first  believe  them  to  be 
eggs  of  the  same  species ;  and  it  was  not  till  I  had  captured  the  bird 
upon  eadi  of  the  varieties,  and  also  received  them  from  Mr.  H. 
DouUedaj,  similarly  attested,  that  I  felt  satisfactorily  convinced 
upon  the  subject." 


••^i|^:-'- 


THE  MEADOW  PTPIT. 

ANTHU&  PKATBSBIS. 

BlDd  cUw  lobgAT  thui  tha  tna,  illffhtlT  cuved ;  upper  put 
oUve.  oapAcliIlyliiwiiiUr.  tiiaceatn  of  eooh  fefttber  <UA  tu 
mliUaliirlille.atn>k*dwlt)iiUrkliiiin.  LangthnvminchMi 
BgHi  doU  white,  vulaiuly  ipotUd  ud  motUad  with  tmni. 

It  uiay  bo  thought  at  th«  first  glimpee  that  a 
the  iMJiuparative  length  of  the  hiudei  cia.\n  <d 
much  alike  as  the  Tree  aad  Meadow  Pipil 
aulhcieat  to  justify  a  specific  distinction;  Ira 
considered  that  a  short  tuid  curved  claw  enal 
retain  a  firm  grasp  of  a  small  twig,  while  a  loi 
straight  iinu  is  hesi  iidiiplud  for  pei'cLiii)^  ou  tl 
u  ill  ajipcar  at  oiii;i!  tli;it,  liowuvcr  similar  two 
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^^  is  more  generally  difiused,  and  the  nests  of  both  species, 
^<Bt8tnicted  of  similar  materials,  may  frequently  be  found 
^  the  border  of  the  same  field,  yet  it  often  finds  a  home  in 
^d,  barren  districts,  frequented  by  no  other  small  birds 
W  the  Wheatear  and  Bing  OuzeL   I  have  even  more  than 
Qiice  seen  it  alight  on  a  tree,  but  this  was  apparently  as 
4  nsting-plaoe  on  which  it  perched  previously  to  descend- 
ing to  roost  among  the  heath  on  a  common.     Had  I  not 
been  near,  it  would  most  probably  have  dropped  at  once 
to  its  hiding-place  as  some  of  its  companions  did.    From 
its  attachment  to  commons  and  waste  lands,  the  Meadow 
Pipit  has  received  the  names   of  Ling-bird  and   Moss- 
cheeper.     In  winter  it  is  more  abundant  in  the  plains, 
where  it  may  often  be  seen  in  small  parties  searching  for 
seeds  and  insects  in  recently-ploughed  lands,  well  marked  by 
its  running  gait  and  the  olive  tinge  of  its  upper  plumage. 
Its  song,  which  is  not  frequently  heard,  is  a  short  and 
simple  strain,  sometimes  uttered  on  the  ground,  but  more 
generally,  while  rising  or  fallh.g,  at  no  great  height  in 
the  air.     Its  nest  is  only  to  be  distinguished  from  that 
of  the  Tree  Pipit  by  the  dark  brown  hue  of  the  eggs, 
which  are  somewhat  similar  to  those  of  the  Skylark, 
only  smaller.     '^The  egg  of  the  Cuckoo  is  more  frequently 
deposited  and  hatched  in  the  nest  of  the  Meadow  Pipit 
than  in  that  of  any  other  bird."* 

THE  KOCK  PIPIT. 

ANTHUS   PETROSCS. 

Hiad  eUv  ftbont  equal  in  length  to  the  toe,  much  carved;  upper  plumage 
graanlah  Ixvwn,  the  centre  of  each  feather  darker  brown ;  a  whitiah  streak 
over  the  eye ;  under  parte  doll  white,  spotted  and  atreaked  with  daric  browiu 
Length  aiz  inches  and  three.qnarter8.  Eggs  dull  white,  mottled  with,  dingy 
hrown. 

Except  that  it  is  somewhat  larger,  the  Kock  Pipit  is  very 
similar  in  ibrm  and  colour  to  the  last  species.  It  is,  how- 
ever, far  more  local,  being  confined  exclusively  to  the  sea* 

•  Yarrell'a  "British  Birds,**  vol.  L  p.  429. 
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shore,  but  there  of  very  comioon  occurrence.  Every  one 
fiuniliar  with  the  sea-coast,  must  have  observed  it  niuvin;; 
through  the  air  with  &  jerking  flight,  DccaaioiiaUj  alighting 
on  a  rock  or  on  the  beach  near  the  line  of  high-wal«r 
mark,  searching  bnsily  for  mnriae  insecta.  In  spring,  it 
frequently  takes  little  fligbte  inland,  never  to  a  great  dia- 
t&nce,  repeating  its  simple  song  all  the  while,  anil  chtuing 
SB  if  in  sport  some  one  or  other  of  its  companions,     lu 


winter  it  seema  to  act  as  a  guide  to  the  smaller  land 
birds,  who  finding  then;  supply  of  food  d  minished  or 
altogether  cut  off  by  the  frost  are  attracted  by  ts  move- 
ments and  join  t  n  searchmg  for  insects  among  the 
unfrozen 

r  dge  oE  all  tbiDgs  ti  e 

left  on  the  shore  by  the  receding  t  de  Montagu  says, 
that  it  has  never  been  observed  to  be  gregarious ;    his 
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ediioi;  howeyex^  Bennie,  states  that  he  has  noticed  it  to 
be,  if  not  quite  gregarious,  at  least  very  nearly  so,  on 
the  wild  rocky  shores  of  Normandy ;  and,  from  my  own 
icquaintance  with  its  habits  in  Devon  and  Cornwall,  I 
am  inclined  to  agree  with  the  latter.  If  not  gregarious, 
it  IB  at  least  sociable,  and  that  too  at  seasons  when  the 
floeb  could  hardly  have  been  family  gatherings  only. 
The  same  remark  holds  good  of  the  Meadow  Pipit 


RICHAED  S  PIPIT. 

ANTHUS  RIGHARDI. 

BUI  strong;  taraos  vray  long;  hind  claw  much  longer  than  the  toe,  slightly 
cnrvMl ;  upper  plumage  li^^t  brown,  the  centre  of  each  feaUier  dark  brown ; 
>  biMd  white  atreak  abore  the  eye ;  lower  parts  white,  streaked  with  dark 
IvDira.   Length  aix  inches  and  a  halt    Eggs  unknown. 

Op  this  rare  bird  very  few  specimens  have  been  observed 
in  England,  and  it  is  equally  uncommon  on  the  Continent. 
It  caimot  be  confounded  with  either  of  the  other  Pipits, 
being  much  their  superior  in  size. 


THE    SKYLARK 

ALAUDA  ARVENSIS. 

Cj^wr  parts  reddish  brown,  the  centre  of  each  feather  dark  brown ;  a  faint 
irtdtish  streak  above  the  eyes ;  throat  white ;  neck  and  breast  whitish,  tinged 
with  yellow  and  red,  and  streaked  with  dark  brown ;  tail  moderate.  Length 
■even  inches  and  a  quarter.  Eggs  greyish,  thickly  speckled  with  dark  grey 
and  brown. 

The  Skylark,  a  bird  whose  flight  and  song  are  better  known 
perhaps  than  those  of  any  other  bird,  needs  but  a  simple 
biography.  The  favourite  bird  of  the  poets,  its  story 
might  be  told  in  extracts  compiled  from  various  authors 
whose  muse  has  led  them  to  sing  of  Nature.  Much,  how- 
ever, that  has  been  written  is  but  an  amplification  of  the 
goklen  line,  ''Hark,  the  Lark  at  Heaven's  gate  sings!" 
tnd  not  a  little  is  an  exaggerated  statement  of  the  heiglit 
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to  which  it  ascends,  and  the  time  which  it  reniams  sus- 
pended in  mid-air.  fiat  the  Skylark  needs  no  panegyrists, 
BO,  with  all  due  deference  to  those  who  have  atnielc  the 
lyre  in  its  honour,  I  will  eadeavour  to  describe  its  habits 
ttnd  haunts  in  bumble  prose. 

The  Skylark  is  a  generally-diffused  bird,  adapted  by  the 
conformation  of  its  claws  for  peruhing  oq  the  ground,  and 
by  its  length  and  power  of  wing  for  soaring  high  in  the 


air.  Accordingly,  its  food  consists  of  itmaW  inae<;tB  and 
seeds,  which  it  collects  among  the  herh^e  of  stubble- 
fields,  meadows  and  downs,  or  in  newly-ploughed  fielda 
To  this  fare,  it  adds  in  winter  and  spring  the  tender  etalk 
of  aptouting  com.  Hence  it  is  regarded  with  deadly  ho»- 
tilit;  by  fanners,  and  hence,  too,  the  quiet  of  the  oountiy 
is  much  disturbed  at  these  seasons,  by  boys  employed 
to  frighten  it  away  by  screaming  and  plying  a  | 
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jind  of  ratUo.*  Daring  autumn  and  winter,  Larks 
oongr^gate  in  large  flocks,  and  occupy  their  time  princi- 
pally in  searching  for  food  on  the  ground.  If  disturbed, 
they  rise  in  a  scattered  manner,  wheel  about  in  the  air 
uitil  the  flock  is  formed  again,  chirping  from  time  to 
time,  and  then  withdraw,  not  in  a  compact  body,  but  at 
unequal  distances  from  the  earth  and  from  each  other, 
to  a  new  feeding-ground,  over  which  they  hover  with 
circling  flight  for  some  time  before  alighting.  On  trees 
they  never  perch;  though  one  or  two  may  occasionally 
be  seen  settled  on  a  quickset  hedge  or  a  railing.  In 
Iforth  Britain,  at  the  approach  of  severe  weather,  they 
flock  together  and  migrate  southwards.  Great  numbers 
also  visit  England  from  the  Continent,  arriving  in  Novem- 
ber, when  they  are  caught  in  nets  and  traps  for  the  table. 
Early  in  spring  the  flocks  break  up,  when  the  birds 
pair,  and  for  three  or  four  months,  every  day  and  all 
day  long,  when  the  weather  is  flne  (for  the  Lark  dislikes 
run  and  high  winds),  its  song  may  be  heard  throughout 
the  breadth  of  the  land.  Eising  as  it  were  by  a  sudden 
impolse  from  its  nest  or  lowly  retreat,  it  bursts  forth,  while 
IS  yet  bat  a  few  feet  from  the  ground,  into  exuberant  song, 
and  with  its  head  turned  towards  the  breeze,  now  ascend- 
ing perpendicularly,  and  now  veering  to  the  right  or  left^ 
but  not  describing  circles,  it  pours  forth  an  unbroken 
chain  of  melody,  until  it  has  reached  an  elevation  com- 
puted to  be,  at  the  most»  about  a  thousand  feet  To  an 
observer  on  earth,  it  has  dwindled  to  the  size  of  a  mere 

*  FBznun  would  effect  a  great  saving  if  they  sowed  their  wheat 
deeper  thazi  is  the  usual  practice.  The  only  part  of  the  young 
pilot  which  the  Lark  touches  is  the  white  stalk  between  the  grain 
sod  the  blade.  In  its  effort  to  obtain  this  it  frequently  destroys 
the  whole  plant,  if  the  grain  has  been  lodged  near  the  surface ;  but 
if  the  youog  shoot  have  sprouted  from  a  depth  of  an  inch  or  more, 
the  bird  contents  itself  with  as  much  as  it  can  reach  without 
digging,  and  leaves  the  grain  uninjured  and  capable  of  sprouting 
•gwn. 

N   2 
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epock  ;  but,  as  far  as  luy  experiencs  goea,  it  never  rises  bo 
high  as  to  defy  the  search  of  a  keen  eye.  Having  reacbei] 
its  highest  elevation,  its  ambition  is  aatifiged  witiiout 
making  any  ponuanent  stay,  and  it  begins  to  descend, 
not  ivith  a  uiiilbrm  downward  motion,  but  by  a  eerien 
of  droppings  with  intervals  of  simple  liovering,  during 
which,  it  seeme  to  be  resting  ou  its  iviiiga.  Finally,  as 
it  draws  near  the  eai'th,  it  ceases  its  song  and  descends 
more  rapidly,  but  before  it  toucliea  the  ground  it  recovers 
itBelt^  sweeps  away  with  almost  horizontal  flight  for  a 
short  distance  and  disappoord  in  the  herbage-  The  time 
eonaumcd  iit  this  evolution  ia  at  the  most  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  minutes,  more  frequently  lees ;  nor  have  I  ever 
obaencd  it  i>aitmlly  descend  and  soar  upwards  a^'ain.  A 
writer  in  the  Magaxijie  of  Ifatural  Hilary  maintaina  that 
"those  acquainted  with  the  song  of  the  Skylark,  can  tell, 
without  looking  at  them,  whether  the  birds  be  ascending  ur 
stationary  in  the  air,  or  ou  their  descent ;  so  different  is 
the  style  of  the  song  in  each  case."  Mr.  Tarrell  is  of  the 
same  opinion,  and  I  have  little  doubt  that  they  are  correct, 
though  I  am  not  certain  that  I  have  myself  attained 
the  skill  of  discriminating.  In  July,  the  Lark  ceases  its 
soarings  and  song  together,  but  in  fine  weather,  in  Octobai; 
it  receives  a  new  inspiration  and  b  musical  t^;ain.  From 
time  to  time,  during  winter,  if  the  season  be  mild,  it 
resumes  its  aerial  habits,  but  it  neither  ascends  so  high 
nor  sings  so  long,  two  or  three  minutes  becoming  now  the 
limits  of  its  performance.  Like  most  other  birds,  it  ainga 
least  abont  noon  and  the  first  two  houis  of  the  afternoon : 
but  it  b^ins  before  sunrise,  having  been  heard  at  mid- 
summer  as  early  as  two  o'clock  in  ^e  morning,  and  it 
sometimes  continues  its  song  till  late  on  into  the  night, 
having  been  heard  at  ten  o'clock,  when  it  was  quite  dark 
Occasionally,  too,  it  sii^  on  the  ground ;  and,  in  a  cags^ 
as  all  the  world  knows,  it  pours  out  its  melody  with  as 
much  spirit,  as  if  its  six  inches  of  turf  could  be  measurod 
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bj  acres,  and  the  roof  of  its  little  cage  were  the  vault 
of  kaven.  The  following  stanza  in  French  is  equally 
snooefsfhl  in  imitating  the  song  of  the  Skylark  and  de- 
aaibmg  its  evolutions : 

Lft  gentiQe  Alouette  ayec  son  tirelire, 
^Hielire,  relire  et  tireliTMii,  tire 
Ten  la  voiite  du  del ;  puis  son  vol  en  ce  lieu 
Tire,  ei  aemble  noos  dire :  Adieu,  adieu,  adieu. 

Ike  Lark  builds  its  nest  in  a  hollow  in  the  ground,  the 
mt  of  a  cart-wheel,  the  depression  formed  by  a  horse's 
hoo(  or  in  a  hole  which  it  scrapes  out  for  itsel£  The  nest 
'a  composed  of  diy  grass,  and  lined  with  finer  fibres. 
It  lays  four  op  five  eggs,  and  rears  two  broods-  in  the 
jear.  It  displays  great  attachment  to  its  young,  and  has 
been  known,  when  disturbed  by  mowers,  to  build  a  dome 
over  its  nest,  as  a  substitute  for  the  natural  shelter  afiforded 
by  the  grass  while  standing,  and  to  remove  its  young  in 
its  daws  to  another  place  of  concealment  In  a  cage, 
the  male  even  is  an  excellent  nurse.  Mr.  Weir  men- 
tiosis  one  which  brought  up  several  broods  entrusted 
to  its  care,  and  a  similar  instance  has  fallen  under  my 
own  notice.  Larks  frequently  become  the  prey  of  the 
Hobby  and  Merlin,  which  pounce  on  them  as  they  are 
on  the  point  of  leaving  the  ground,  and  bear  them  off 
with  as  much  ease  as  they  would  a  feather.  But  if  an 
intended  victim  discovers  its  oppressor  in  time,  it  instantly 
begins  to  ascend  with  a  rapidity  which  the  other  cannot 
foUoWy  carried  on  as  it  is  by  the  impetus  of  its  horizontal 
flight.  The  Hawk,  foiled  for  this  time,  renews  the  chase 
and  endeavours  to  soar  above  its  quarry ;  if  it  succeeds, 
it  makes  a  second  swoop,  sometimes  with  deadly  effect ; 
but  if  it  fedls  a  second  time,  the  Lark  folds  its  wings, 
drops  like  lead  to  the  ground,  and,  crouching  among  the 
herbage,  often  escapes  detection. 


THE  WOODLARK. 


Dppsr  I«rt«  reddiih  bi 


.  abovQ  the  «je  pauln^  to  Uie  bock  part  of  the  hMd ; 
£gg9  gnflBh  wblto,  apocklfld  mid  ■omoUmes  fUntlj 


The  Woodlark'  is  mnch  leas  frequent  thin  the  Skylark, 
and  is  confined  to  certain  districts.  It  ia  distinguished  bj 
its  smaller  size,  short  tail,  a  light  mark  over  the  eye,  and 
by  its  habit  of  perchii^  on  trees,  where  the  Skylark  is 
never  known  to  alight.  It  builds  its  nest  very  early  in  the 
season,  sometimes  so  soon  as  the  end  of  March,  and 
probably  leais  several  broods  in  the  year,  as  it  has  been 
fonnd  sitting  as  late  aa  September.  It  is  consequently 
among  the  earliest  songsters  of  the  j'ear,  and  among  the 
last  to  bid  adieu  to  summer.  It  sings  on  until  the  occnirenoe 
of  severe  frosts,  and  ite  note  is  among  the  sweetest  and 
most  touching  sounds  of  nature.  The  song,  tiiough  of  lets 
compass  and  less  varied  than  that  of  the  Skylark,  is  auperioi 
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in  liquidness  of  tone,  and  is  thougM  to  resemble  the  syllables 
*Wti/tt^"  bj  which  name  the  bird  is  known  in  France. 
When  soaring  it  may  be  distinguished  from  the  Skylark 
not  only  by  its  song,  but  by  its  ascending  in  circles,  which 
it  describes^  poets  tell  us,  and  perhaps  correctly,  with  its 
nest  for  a  centre.  Sometimes,  especiaUy  during  sunshine 
after  a  summer  shower,  it  alights  on  the  summit  of  a  lofty 
tree,  to  ''unthread  its  chaplet  of  musical  pearls,"  and  its 
simpler  lulu  notes  may  be  heard  as  it  flies  from  place  to 
place  while  but  a  few  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
In  aatomn,  Woodlarks  assemble  in  small  sociable  parties 
(but  not  in  large  flocks),  and  keep  together  during  the 
winter.  Early  in  spring  these  societies  are  broken  up 
into  pairs,  and  the  business  of  the  season  commences. 
The  nest  is  composed  of  bents  and  a  little  moss,  and  is 
lined  with  finer  grass,  and,  though  built  on  the  ground,  is 
generally  concealed  with  more  art  than  that  of  the  Skylark, 
the  birds  availing  themselves  of  the  shelter  afforded  by  a 
bnsh  or  tuft  of  grass. 

THE  CRESTED  LARK, 

ALAUDA   CRISTATA. 

F««tlMn  of  the  crown  black,  edged  with  reddish  brown  and  elongated  into  a 
crest;  upper  parts  reddish  brown,  with  narrow  dark  streaks;  over  the  eye  a 
Telknrlah  white  streak ;  nnder  parts  doll  yellowiah  white,  with  dusky  streaks. 
Length  six  inches  and  thiee^iaarters.    Eggs  greyish  white,  spotted  with  daric 


The  Crested  Lark,  a  rare  visitor  in  Britain,  is  not  uncom- 
mon in  many  parts  of  the  Continent,  where  it  principally 
freqaents  the  high  roads,  quarries,  and  the  uncultivated 
country.  It  is  often  seen  perched  on  walls  and  the  roofs 
of  low  cottages,  and  its  song  is  said  to  be  very  sweet  Its 
nest  and  eggs  resemble  those  of  the  Skylark. 


THE  SHORE  LARK 

ALA  L' DA   ALFESTniS. 


TtiTHt.  forehand,  ind  vjU'-Mroits  jellow  ;  OTsr  Uib  ft: 
mDUlncfae,  and  gnttiet  black ;  nppet  puM  nddlili 
TdUawliUvhlMiiibdamiinviatc.  Lanetti  nurlj  i 
KhiU,  Bpottsd  wJUi  pals  bill*  ud  bniwn. 


H 


The  Shore  Lurk,  like  the  last,  is  a  very  rare  visitor  of 
Btitaiu,  and  appears  to  bo  equally  uncommon  in  France. 
A  few  have  beou  ebot  in  Norfolk,  and  in  the  higb  lati- 
tudsB  both  of  the  Old  and  Sew  Worlds  it  is  a  conuaon 
resident  on  the  rocky  coasts.  It  bnilda  its  nest  on  ttia 
ground,  and  siiarcs  in  the  great  characteristic  of  the  family, 
that,  namely,  of  soaring  and  singing  simultaiieously.  In 
colouring,  it  ia  strongly  marked  by  its  black  gorget  and 
ciest 

THE  SHOET-TOED  LARK. 

ALADDA   BRACETDiCCTYLA. 

UppATpartByeUowLsh  brown,  ilia  (»atre  □/ each  futher  diirku ;  a  vhLUah  jelloir 
Blnak  ibaTe  Ihscj'e;  ondsrparta  yellofflih  wlilU,a]maatirtUiaiit  apola;  Ult 
■[ont ;  hind  claw  and  toe  ahort  Length  Are  Ischea  and  a  halt  Egga  bolC 
withoikt  ipota. 

Yet  rarer  than  either  of  the  preceding,  as  a  single  speci- 
men only  has  been  obtained  in  Britain.  It  is  not  un- 
frequent  in  many  parts  of  France,  where  it  is  remarkable 
for  its  habit  of  running  along  the  furrows  in  advance  of 
the  sportsman's  dogs ;  and  is  sometimes  shot  by  mistake 
for  a  Quail.  Its  song  is  melodious,  and,  like  the  rest  of 
the  Larks,  it  sings  while  soaring. 
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PLEOTb6pHAN£8  LAFP6NICA. 

Crown  of  the  bead  black,  ipeckled  with  red ;  throat  and  breast  black,  a  broad 
vhite  band  extending  from  the  eye  down  the  sides  of  the  neck ;  nape  bright 
dieatnixt ;  back,  wings,  and  tail  variegated  with  brown,  whit**,  and  black ; 
vnder  parta  iriiite,  spotted  at  the  sides  with  dark  brown.  Length  six  inches 
and  three-quarters.    Eggs  pale  ochre-yellow,  spotted  with  brown 

This  bird,  as  its  name  denotes,  is  an  inhabitant  of  high 
noiihem  latitudes ;  and  its  occurrence  in  this  countiy  is 
▼ery  rare.  A  few  only  have  been  shot,  in  places  remote 
from  each  other  ;  and  in  the  year  1843,  a  female  was  cap- 
tured by  a  bird-catcher  near  Milnthorpe,  in  Westmoreland, 
and  kept  for  some  time  in  an  aviary,  where  it  soon  became 
Mendly  with  its  companions  and  took  its  daily  meal  of 
rape^  canaiy,  or  hemp  seeds,  and  now  and  then  a  sprinkling 
of  oats,  with  apparent  satisfaction.  In  the  arctic  regions 
it  inhabits  hilly  and  mountainous  districts,  and  spends 
most  of  its  time  on  the  ground,  where  it  runs  in  the 
manner  of  Larks,  and  where  also  it  builds  its  nest.  The 
male  is  said  to  have  a  pleasing  song,  combining  that  of 
the  Skylark  and  of  the  Linnet 


SNOW  BUNTING. 
pleotr6phanes  nivalis. 

Head,  neck,  i>ortion  of  the  wings,  and  lower  i)arts  white ;  tipper  parts  black, 
tinged  here  and  there  with  red.  Length  six  inches  and  three^uarters.  Kggs 
pale  reddish  white,  speckled  and  spotted  with  brown  and  pale  red. 

This,  though  a  northern  bird  also,  does  not  confine  itself 
80  closely  to  the  arctic  regions  as  the  preceding  species ; 
but  is  of  common  occurrence  in  many  parts  of  Scotland 
daring  autumn  and  winter,  and  later  in  the  season  in 
various  parts  of  England.  Macgillivray,  whose  acquaintance 
with  British  birds,  especially  those  of  Scotland,  was  verv 
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EUBERIZIDA. 


acdu&te,  was  inclined  to  the  opinion  tbat  the  Snon  Btmting 
or  Snow-flake  breede  on  the  higber  Gnunpians,  having 
observed  a  epecimcn  on  n  mountain  of  this  range  so  early 
aa  the  4lh  of  August,  while  the  migratory  flocks  do  not 
appear  until  two  months  later.  "  About  the  end  of  October 
it  makes  its  appearance  along  the  coasts  or  on  the  higher 
grounds  of  tho  aonlh  of  Scotland,  and  about  the  same 
period  in  tho  south  of  England,  although  it  is  there  of  much 
less  frequent  occnrronca.     Assembled  in  large  straggling 


flocks,  or  scattered  in  small  detachments,  these  birds  may 
be  seen  flying  rather  low  along  the  shore,  somewhat  in  the 
manner  of  I^rks,  moving  in  an  undulating  line  by  means 
of  repeated  flappings  and  short  intervals  of  cessation,  and 
uttering  a  soft  and  rather  low  cry,  consisting  of  a  few 
mellow  notes,  not  unlike  those  of  the  Common  Linnet^  but 
iatermized  at  times  with  a  sort  of  stilled  scream  or  chiur. 
When  they  have  found  a  fitting  place,  they  wheel  suddenly 
round,  and  alight  rather  abinptly,  on  which  c 
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vhite  of  the  wings  and  tail  becomes  very  conspicuous. 
They  run  with  great  celerity  along  the  sand,  not  by  hops, 
like  the  Sparrows  and  Finches,  but  in  a  manner  resembling 
that  of  the  Larks  and  Pipits ;  and  when  thus  occupied,  it 
is  not  in  general  difficult  to  approach  them,  so  that 
specimens  are  easily  procured.  At  intervals  they  make 
exclusions  into  the  neighbouring  fields,  alight  in  corn- 
yards,  at  bam>doors,  or  even  on  the  roads,  where  they 
obtain  seeds  of  oats,  wheats  and  weeds,  which  I  have  found 
in  them.  In  the  villages  along  the  coast  of  Lothian,  they 
are  sometimes,  in  spring,  nearly  as  common  as  Sparrows, 
and  almost  as  fsuniliar.  About  the  middle  of  April,  or  some- 
times a  week  later,  these  birds  disappear  and  betake  them- 
selves to  their  summer  residence."  *  Its  habits,  as  observed 
in  England,  are  similar ;  but  the  flocks  are  generally  smaller. 
In  the  arctic  regions,  it  is  abundant  from  the  middle  or 
end  of  April  to  the  end  of  September.  Its  nest  is  com- 
posed of  dry  grass,  neatly  lined  with  deer  s  hair  and  a  few 
feathers,  and  is  generally  fixed  in  the  crevice  of  a  rock  or 
in  a  loose  pile  of  timber  or  stones.  In  spring  it  feeds 
principally  on  the  buds  of  Saxifraga  oppositifoliay  one  of 
the  earliest  of  the  arctic  plants ;  during  winter,  on  grass 
seeds.  Peculiar  interest  attaches  to  the  Snow  Bunting,  from 
the  fact  that  it  is  (according  to  Linnaeus)  the  only  living 
animal  that  has  been  seen  two  thousand  feet  above  the 
line  oi.  perpetual  snow  in  the  Lapland  Alps.  Mention  of 
it  frequently  occurs  in  books  of  Arctic  travels.  I  must 
not  omit  to  state  that  the  specimens  obtained  in  Great 
Britain  vary  so  considerably  in  the  proportions  of  white 
and  tawny  in  their  plumage,  that  there  were  at  one  time 
considered  to  be  three  several  species.  In  Norfolk,  I  have 
seen  them  in  severe  weather  flocking  with  Larks,  among 
which  they  make  themselves  so  conspicuous  by  the  white 
portion  of  their  plumage,  as  to  be  popularly  known  by  the 
name  of  "  White-winged  Larks." 

♦  MacgiUivray's  "British  Biida,*  vol.  i.  p.  404. 


THE  COMMON  BUNTING. 

EUBERfZA    HILIARIA. 


Upper  put!  jellowlib 
■potUd  uul  itTHked 
while,  tinged  •titli  jc 


Though  called  the  CommoD  Bunting,  this  bird  is  b;  no 
means  so  abundant  in  England  as  the  Yellow  Bunting ;  its 
name,  however,  is  not  misapplied,  as  it  appears  to  be  the 
most  generally  diffused  of  the  family,  being  found  all  over 
the  European  continent,  in  the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean, 
in  Asia  Minor,  and  the  north  of  Africa.  In  the  latter 
district  it  appears  as  a  bird  of  passage  in  November ;  and 
about  Martinmas  it  is  so  abundant  as  to  become  a  staple 
article  of  food.  At  this  season,  all  the  trees  in  the  public 
roads  and  squares  of  the  villages  are  literally  covered  with 
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these  birds.  Mxu^^viaj  informs  us  that  it  is  more  abun- 
dant in  the  outer  Hebrides  tl-an  in  any  other  part  of  the 
ooantry  he  has  visited;  and  that  it  is  there  generally  known 
by  the  name  of  Sparrow.  In  England  it  is  a  constant  resi- 
dent; but  as  it  is  much  more  abundant  in  autumn  and 
^ter  than  in  summer,  it  probably  receives  accessions  to  its 
numbers  £rom  the  north.  From  its  habit  of  congregating  in 
large  flocks  in  the  winter  and  alighting  on  arable  land  to 
feedy  after  the  manner  of  the  Skylark^  it  is  sometimes 
called  "Lark  Bunting/'  and,  from  its  &ivourite  food,  '*Com 
Bunting."  It  builds  its  nest  in  a  tuft  of  grass,  often  imder 
the  shelter  of  briers  or  a  low  bush,  constructing  it  of  dry 
grass  with  a  lining  of  hair.  Its  song,  which  is  harsh  and 
unmelodious,  consists  of  a  number  of  short  repetitions  of 
the  same  note,  terminating  with  a  long  one  lower  in  tone, 
and  is  generally  uttered  by  the  bird  perched  the  while  on 
some  slight  elevation,  such  as  a  stone  or  the  topmost  twig 
of  a  furze-bush.  On  first  rising,  it  allows  its  legs  to  drop 
as  if  broken. 

THE  BLACK-HEADED  BUNTING. 
smbebIza  sch(£niclus. 

Head,  thxoat  and  goiget  black  (in  winter  speckled  with  light  brown) ;  nape, 
■ides  of  the  neck,  and  a  line  esctending  to  the  base  of  the  beak  on  each  side, 
white ;  nppor  parts  vaxiegated  with  reddish  brovm  and  dusky ;  under  parts 
white,  streaked  with  dusky  on  the  flanks.  i^emaZ»— head  reddish  brown,  with 
dnaky  spots ;  the  white  on  the  neck  less  distinct ;  under  i>art8  reddish  white, 
with  dnsky  spots.  Length  six  inches.  Eggs  purplish  grey,  blotched  and  lined 
with  daric  purple  brown. 

Whebevjeb  there  is  water,  in  the  shape  of  a  lake,  canal, 
or  river,  L'ned  by  bushes  and  rushes,  there  the  Black- 
headed  Bunting  is  pretty  sure  to  be  seen  at  most  seasons 
of  the  year.  The  male  is  strongly  marked  by  his  black 
head  and  white  collar ;  the  head  of  the  female  is  of  the 
same  colour  as  the  body;  but  the  white  collar,  of  a  less 
bright  hue,  she  shares  with  her  mate.  '*  Eeed  Bunting  " 
and  ''  Eeed  Sparrow "  are  other  names  for  the  same  bird 
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Id  Gunimcr  it  rarely  quite  the  viciiuty  of  water.  At  this 
eesfion  its  food  cooBists  of  TatiouG  seeds  and  ixxaecte ;  bat 
on  the  approach  of  winter  it  cither  forms  amall  parties,  or 
joinE  itfielf  on  to  flooks  of  YellowHamniers,  Sparrows,  and 
FiBches,  and  visits  the  stack'yardfi  in  soorch  of  grain.  It 
builds  iU  neat  in  low  buehes,  or  among  aquatic  plants,  veiy 
near  tlio  ground,  employing  beuta,  hits  of  atinw,  reeds,  &c^ 
and  lining  it  with  hair.     The  eggs  are  four  o 


bcr,  of  a  dull,  livid  purple  colour,  marked  with  irregular 
curves  or  blotches  of  darker  pui'plc,  which  remind  one  of 
the  figure  of  the  lines,  so  often  Been  on  bramble  leavee, 
made  by  leaf-eating  grubs.  Its  note  resembles  that  of  the 
other  Buntings,  and  is  pleasant  from  its  association  with 
walks  bythe  river's  side  rather  than  for  tone  or  melody. 
In  Scotland  the  Black-headed  Bunting  is  migratoiy,  re- 
pairing southwards  in  October,  and  returning  in  March. 


^<<. 


■M'>m. 


^^WfT^m^^ 


THE  YELLOW  HAMirER. 

KHBERizA   CITItlNELLA. 


U  nddlili  bnini.    Langtli  ill  ii 
Uowlili  whiti,  ipKliled  mud  llceil 


er  paili  leddlah  brown» 
1  vlvfd,  uid  ipottFil  iHth 
Alter.    £ega  purpliflb  or 


Thih  faTiiliRi-  and  pretty  bird  appears  to  be  gonerally 
difiiised  throughaat  all  parts  of  tlie  country,  except  thu 
monntains.  With  its  blight  yellow  head  and  bicast  it  con 
Kaicely  fail  to  attract  the  attention  of  those  even  who  are 
least  observant  of  birds,  and  being  by  no  means  ahy  it  will 
allow  itself  to  be  examined  from  it  short  distance.  It  may 
often  be  detected  by  its  bright  yellow  plumage  among  the 
leaves  of  a  hedge,  neither  fluttering  nor  hunting  tor  food, 
bat  apparently  waiting  to  be  admired.  As  we  approach 
within  a  few  yards  it  daits  out  into  the  kne  with  rapid 
Qight,  displaying  the  white  feathers  of  its  tail,  with  tAwny 
tail-coTeite,  perches  on  another  twig  somo  fitly  yards  in 
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advanco,  and,  after  one  or  two  such  nioiio-'uvres,  wheels 
away  with  rapid  flight  littering  two  or  tliree  short  not«B  sa 
it  passes  ovor  our  heud.  In  summer,  especially  during  the 
hot  afternoons  of  July,  when  most  other  birds  have  closed 
theii  concert  for  the  season,  it  loves  to  perch  on  the  top  of 
a  furze  bush  or  other  shrub,  and  repeat  iu  simple  song. 
This  consists  of  about  a  dozen  short  notes,  rapidly  repeated 
and  closed  by  a  longer  note,  which  I  beliave  U>  be  a  musical 
minor  third  below.  Sometimes  this  last  note  is  preceded 
by  another  which  is  a  tliixd  above.  The  effect  is  iu  some 
meusute  pliiintive,  and  gives  tiie  idea  that  the  bird  is 
profertiug  a  petition.  In  Devonshire  it  goes  by  the  nuiUBfl 
of  "  Little-hread-and-no-cheeae,"  and  "Gladdy."  Of  the 
latter  name  I  do  not  know  the  oiipu  ;  that  of  the  former 
is  clear  enough ;  for  if  the  words  "  A  little  bit  of  bread 
and  no  cheese  "  be  chanted  rapidly  in  one  note,  descending 
at  the  word  "  cheese,"  the  performance,  both  in  matter  and 
style,  will  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  the  bird's  song.  It 
has  been  noticed  that  the  song  of  the  Yellow  Hammer  may 
always  be  beard  about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

In  winter,  Yellow  Hammers  assemble  in  large  flock^  often 
mixed  with  other  hard-billed  birds,  and  resort  to  ploughed 
fields,  or  rick-yards.  Macgillivray  describes  with  singular 
accuracy  their  movements  on  these  occasions.  "  When  the 
ground  is  covered  with  snow,  they  congregate  about  hooMS, 
and  frequent  corn-yards  along  with  other  birds,  retiring  to 
the  trees  and  hedges  iu  the  vicinity  when  alarmed.  Theii 
flight  is  undulated,  light,  strong,  and  gracefol,  and  they 
alight  abruptly,  jerking  out  their  tail-feathers.  It  is  indeed 
surprising  to  see  with  what  velocity  they  descend  at  once 
from  a  considerable  height,  to  settle  on  the  twigs  of  a  tree 
which  had  attracted  their  notice  as  they  were  flying  over  it, 
and  with  what  dexterity  all  the  individuals  of  a  flock  parch 
iu  their  selected  places." 

The  nest  and  eggs  of  the  Yellow  Hammei  resemble  those 
of  the  Common  Bunting  but  are  smaller.     The  nest  is 
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most  frequently  placed  dose  to  the  groand,  or  actually 
on  the  ground,  among  grass  on  the  skirt  of  a  meadow. 
Yaiiell  has  suggested  that  the  name  '*  Yellow  Hammer" 
should  he  written  '' Yellow  Ammer*^ — the  word  Ammer* 
"being  a  well-known  Grerman  term  for  Bunting;  but  as 
it  is  doubtful  whether  it  be  possible  to  alter  a  mode  of 
spelling  which  has  been  in  common  use  for  two  hundred 
years  at  leasts  I  have  retained  the  name  applied  to  the 
species  by  our  earliest  ornithologists,  Eay  and  Willughby. 
Collectors  of  eggs  should  carefully  avoid  cleaning  the 
eggs  of  the  Buntings,  as  the  dark  colouring  matter  with 
which  they  are  blotched  is  easily  rubbed  off  with  a  damp 
doth. 


THE  ORTOLAN  BUNTING. 

EMBERIZA   HORTULXNA. 

HmmI  and  neck  olive-grey,  spotted  with  brown ;  throat,  orbits,  and  a  narrow 
band  ttntching  downwards  from  the  gape,  greenish  yellow ;  feathers  of  the 
baek  blafCk,  with  reddish  edges ;  those  of  the  lower  parts  brownish  red,  edged 
with  aah-grey.  Length  six  inches  and  a  half!  Eggs  reddish  white,  spotted 
and  lined  with  dark  red-brown. 

Ihb  Ortolan  is  so  rare  a  visitor  in  England,  that  all  our 
knowledge  of  its  habits  and  haunts  is  derived  from  foreign 
sources.  In  France,  where  it  is  an  object  of  **  distinguished 
consideration,''  from  the  delicate  flavour  of  its  flesh,  it  is 
a  migratory  bird,  arriving  about  the  second  week  of  April, 
and  departing  in  autumn.  The  males  appear  flrst^  and  are 
soon  afterwards  followed  by  the  females  ;  their  favourite 
haunts  being  dry  places  planted  with  vines.  Soon  after 
their  arrival,  the  female  hollows  out  for  herself  a  small 
Hole  at  the  foot  of  a  vine  by  scratching  and  fluttering, 
after  the  manner  of  the  domestic  Hen.  The  sides  of  this 
hole  she  overlays  with  a  thick  bed  of  dry  bents,  and 
lines  the  interior  with  a  soft  mat  of  hair.      She  lays  four 
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or  five  eggs,  which  are  very  large  in  proportion  to  her  own 
size,  rhtring  the  whole  time  of  incubation,  the  male, 
pemhed  on  some  dead  twig  in  the  neighbourhood,  repeats 
■  with  little  iutermiesion  hl^  monotonous  song.  The  young 
are  fed  on  caterpillais,  grasahoppcrs,  email  beetles,  and 
other  inaecta  ;  the  destruction  of  which  is  considered,  and 
with  reason,  to  be  moat  benaficial  to  the  vines,  aa  each  pair 
of  birds  rears  two,  and  sometimes  three  broodii  in  the  year. 
The  breeding  season  ended,  Oiiolans  keep  together,  in  small 
family  parties  of  five  or  six,  until  the  end  of  August  and 
beginning  of  September,  whan  they  prepare  to  migrate. 
They  are  now  fit  to  be  caught  for  the  table,  and  are  mp- 
tured  in  vast  quantities  by  the  fo^vle['s  net  But  the  Or- 
tolan of  the  epicure  is  a  creation  of  art;  so  before  the  poor 
creatures  are  immolated  they  are  submitted  to  a  process  of 
fattening.  They  are  shut  up  in  a  room  lighted  by  lamps 
kept  constantly  hurniiig,  and  aje  plentifully  supplied  with 
a  paste  made  of  millet,  flour,  and  water,  llie  wretiied 
birds,  unable  lo  distingui.-^h  day  frtiin  night,  have  nuthing 
to  do  but  to  eat  and  drink,  and  thus,  in  about  a  fortnight, 
become  so  fat,  that  to  anticipate  their  dying  &om  repletion 
it  becomea  necessary  to  kill  them  :  they  are  then  packed 
in  small  casks  and  sent  to  Paris.  Numbers  of  these  birds 
are  annually  sent  to  Lcadenhall  Market  from  Spain,  twenty 
or  thirty  in  a  cage.  The  Ortolan,  when  captured,  weighs 
about  an  ounce  and  a  half ;  but  when  fattened,  three  ounces. 
In  appearance,  the  Ortolan  most  resembles  the  Cirl  Bunting; 
but  may  be  distinguished  by  its  tail,  the  two  outer  feathers 
of  which  are  white,  the  rest  black ;  and  by  the  greenish 
tint  of  its  head  and  throat,  &om  which  it  is  sometimes 
called  the  Green-headed  Bunting. 


THE  CIEL  BUKTIHG. 


:ten  dirk  oltn.  Mnakid 


;  tbivat.  neck,  tad  band  «■ 


ad  jeUow  mating ;  the  diuky  ipoU  on  the  bock  larger,     Eggi  gieyiab, 
mutxl  with  uh-ulouRgl  and  UMk  Uotchei  and  line^. 

With  the  exception  of  its  black  chin  and  ttroat,  this  bird 
doeety  teaembles  the  Yellow  Hammer.  Its  habits,  too,  are 
much  the  same,  so  that  little  can  be  said  of  it  which  does 
not  equally  apply  to  its  congenet.  It  appears,  howeTOr,  to 
be  much  less  patient  of  cold,  and  is  consequently  mostly 
confined  to  the  southern  counties  of  England,  especially 
Devon  and  Cornwall  It  is  frequent  also  in  some  parts  of 
Snirey  and  Wiltehite.  In  the  south  of  Europe,  in  the 
islands  of  &e  Mediterranean,  and  in  Asia  Minor,  it  is  said 
to  replace  the  Yellow  Hammer,  which  is  far  less  common. 
It  is  in  the  habit  of  perching  higher  than  the  Yellow 
Hammer,  and  is  aaid  to  be  partial  to  elm-tiees. 
o2 
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THE  CHAFFINCH. 

FRINGILLA  CffiLEBS. 

II ;  ^rgwu  mid  ops  fnHl'Ub  bills ;   Inck  nnd  Kn|illliira  cluMout, 
gnen ;  tump  gn«n ;  bnut  wlnt-red,  fscling  towudi  ttas  ibdotnu 

yellow  :  tail  lilnck,  ths  two  middle  tuUiora  nah-grey,  Um  liro 
b  jiida  bl»ct,  with  a  bromd  obUqui  whiu  bud.    FnviU-itiKi. 
ipulan,  uh-bruwD.  tinged  wicbolivg;  lower  lurtiEnyltliirlilU: 
H  buidiltu dUtlDct.    LsDgtb  all  Incbu.    I^-j gtesuMi  poipK 
,  BpoM«d  with  purple-brown. 

"  Gai  comme  Fmson,"  as  gay  as  a  Chaffinch,  is  a  laiuiliar 
French  proverh,  which  describes  not  only  the  character  of 
the  bird,  but  the  peculiar  temperament  which  in  France  a 
an  essential  part  of  gaiety.  The  Chaffinch  is  a  smatt, 
lively,  active  bird,  always  in  a  bnstle,  flitting  here  and 
there  incessantly,  and  staying  long  nowhere,  always 
wearing  a.  holiday  look,  so  trim  and  spruce  is  he,  and 
rattling  through  his  song  with  wondrous  volubility.  It 
received  the  name  ccdebt,  bachelor,  from  Linneus,  who 
observed  tlmt  the  flocks  in  winter  are  composed  for 
the  most  part  either  exclusively  of  males  or  of  fBcnales; 
and  it  has  since  his  time  been  remarked  that  flocks  of 
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males  are,  in  winter,  more  frequent  in  northern  countries, 
of  females  in  sontliem ;  and  it  having  been  noted^  more- 
over,  that  in  midland  countries  there  is,  besides  these 
flocks,  the  nsual  sprinkling  of  males  and  females  .who  do 
not  sepaiate,  it  has  been  inferred  that  the  females,  and 
perhape  the  young  birds  with  them,  migrate  from  high 
latitades  southwards  in  winter,  while  the  males  merely 
collect  in  flocks  and  find  a  feeding-ground  nearer  home. 
Daring  the  open  weather  of  autumn  and  early  winter. 
Chaffinches  frequent  stubble  and  ploughed  fields,  where 
they  busily  collect  grain  and  the  seeds  of  various  weeds, 
and  are  not^  I  fear,  very  scrupulous  whether  they  are 
engaged  as  gleaners  of  what  is  lost,  or  robbers  of  what  is 
sown.  In  severe  weather  they  resort  to  farmyards  and 
homesteads,  where,  along  with  Sparrows,  Buntings,  and 
Greenfinches,  they  equally  consider  all  they  can  find  as 
provided  for  their  own  especial  use.  On  the  return  of 
spring,  they  feed  upon  the  young  shoots,  and  for  a  few  weeks 
show  themselves  great  enemies  to  horticulture.  Their  visits 
to  our  flower-gardens,  paid  very  early  in  the  morning,  are 
attested  by  scattered  buds  of  polyanthuses,  which  they 
attack  and  puU  to  pieces  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  push 
from  between  the  leaves.  In  the  kitchen-garden  they  are 
yet  more  mischievous,  showing  a  strong  inclination  for  all 
pungent  seeds.  Woe  to  the  unthrifty  gardener,  who,  while 
drilling  in  his  mustard,  or  cress,  or  radishes,  scatters  a  few 
seeds  on  the  surface !  The  quick  eye  of  some  passing 
ChafiBnch  will  surely  detect  them ;  so  surely  will  the  stray 
grains  serve  as  a  clue  to  the  treasure  concealed  beneath, 
and  80  surely  will  a  hungry  band  of  companions  rush  to 
*'the  diggings,"  and  leave  the  luckless  proprietor  a  poor 
tithe  of  his  expected  crop.  Yet  so  large  is  the  number  of 
the  seeds  of  weeds  that  the  Chaffinch  consumes  in  the 
coune  of  a  year,  more  particularly  of  groundsel,  chick- 
weed,  and  buttercup,  that  he,  without  doubt,  more  than 
eompensates  for  all  his  misdeeds ;  and  as  his  summer  food 
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partially,  and  that  of  his  young  family  exclusively,  consisbi 
of  caterpiUare  and  othei  noxious  insecte,  he  is  in  reali^ 
among  the  gordeneT's  best  friends,  who  should  bo  scared 
away  at  the  seasons  when  his  visits  are  not  welcome  and 
encouraged  at  oil  other  times.  The  Chaffinch,  thouj;h  a 
wary  bird,  does  not  stand  greatly  in  fear  of  man ;  for  if 
disturbed  at  a  meal,  he  is  generally  satisfied  with  the 
protection  afforded  by  the  branches  of  the  nearest  tiee,  On 
which  he  hops  about  until  the  danger  is  past,  uttering 
hia  simple  but  not  unpleasing  note,  "tmni"  or  "piak"  ae 
it  is  variously  translated.  To  this  ery  it  adds  the  syllahU 
"ttceet,"  &equenUy  repeated  in  an  anxious  tone  and  with  ft 
peonliar  restleseueas  of  mannnr,  which  always  indical«  that 
its  nest  is  somewhcro  very  iK-ar  at  band,  nud  by  which 
indeeil  it  is  very  often  betrayed. 

Its  proper  soi^  commences  very  early  in  springs  and  is 
continued  until  June  or  later.  This  must  be  the  socg 
which  the  poet  had  in  view  when  he  sang  :— 
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It  consists  of  from  ten  to  twelve  notes  of  the  same  tone, 
and  about  the  same  length,  with  the  last  but  one  elevated 
and  accented,  uttered  rapidly  at  short  intervals,  and  with- 
out the  least  variation. 

In  Germany,  this  bird  is  so  great  a  favourite  that  not  a 
single  ton:  of  its  voice  has  escaped  the  experienced  ears  of 
biid-fanciers.  In  some  parts  of  Holland  and  the  north  of 
France,  the  pasaion  for  song  Chaffinches  amounts  to  a 
frenzy.  Philharmonic  societies  are  formed,  whose  exclusive 
object  is  to  educate  Chaffinches,  and  to  organize  vocal 
combats.  The  combatants,  each  in  his  cage,  are  placed  a 
few  yards  from  each  other.  One  of  them  nttera  his  sttain, 
whidi  is  replied  to  by  the  other ;  strict  silence  ia  imposed 
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00  the  spectators,  lest  the  attention  of  the  birds  should  be 
distracted  by  thoir  remarks  or  applause.  The  contest 
proceeds  as  long  as  the  birds  continue  to  utter  their  notes 
of  defiance,  and  the  yietory  is  adjudged  to  the  one  who 
has  the  last  word.  The  price  paid  for  a  bird  of  mark,  and 
the  pains  bestowed  on  the  capture  of  any  bird  which  in  its 
wild  state  holds  out  promise  of  being  an  apt  pupil,  are 
past  belief  and  the  cruelty  practised  in  producing  a  perfect 
songster  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  describe.  After  all, 
Bechstein's  translator  says  that  the  notes  of  the  wild 
Cbaffinclics  in  England  are  finer  than  any  cage  ones  he 
has  heard  in  Germany.  English  bird-fanciers,  without 
going  so  &r  as  their  German  brethren,  profess  to  dis- 
tinguish three  variations  of  song  in  the  Chaffinch. 

The  nest  of  the  Chaffinch  is  an  exquisite  piece  of  work- 
manship, composed  of  moss,  dry  grass,  fine  roots  felted 
together  with  wool,  decorated  externally  with  scraps  of 
white  lichens,  and  lined  with  hair  and  feathers.  It  is 
placed  sometimes  in  the  fork  of  a  tree,  sometimes  against 
the  bole,  but  more  frequently  than  anywhere  else  it  is 
built  in  among  the  twigs  of  an  apple-tree ;  but  in  every 
case  it  is  attached  to  its  support  by  wool  interwoven  with 
the  other  materials.     The  Chafi&nch  usually  lays  five  eggs. 


THE  BRAMBLING. 

FRIKQILLA  MONTIFRINOILLA. 

Held,  eheelci,  nape,  and  tipper  part  of  the  back,  black,  the  feathers  (in  winter) 
tipped  with  )ight  brown  or  aah-grey ;  neck  and  scapulars  pale  onmge-brown ; 
wings  black,  Tariegated  with  orange-broifn  and  white ;  rump  and  lower  parts 
white,  the  flanks  reddish,  with  a  few  dark  spots.  ^«mcU»— crown  reddish 
tutnm,  the  feathers  tipped  with  grey,  a  black  streak  over  the  eyes ;  cheeks 
and  xMck  aah-grey ;  aU  the  other  colours  less  bright  Length  six  inches  snd 
a  half.    Eggs  yellowish  white,  spotted  and  streaked  with  dark  red. 

LrrTLE  is  known  of  the  summer  habits  of  this  bii*d,  though 
in  the  northern  countries,  in  which  it  breeds,  it  must  be 
very  abundant^  as  in  winter  it  occurs  over  the  whole  con- 
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tinent  of  Europe,  and  not  unfrequently  in  enormous  flocks. 
Pennant  nicntioufi  an  instance  in  which  eighteen  wcm 
killed  at  ono  shot — a  etatement  which  I  can  well  believe, 
having  eeeu  tn  the  winter  of  1853  hj  far  tlie  largest  flock 
of  small  birds  I  ever  beheld,  and  which  was  composed 
entirely  of  liramblings.  They  were  employed  in  aaai'ch- 
ing  for  food  on  the  ground  in  a  beech  wood,  and,  as  1 
approitched,  flew  up  into  the  bruuchcH  in  thousands,     llie 


Brambling,  called  also  the  Biamble  Pinch  and  Mountun 
Finch,  resembles  the  Chaffinch  in  habits,  size,  and  genenl 
tone  of  colour ;  and  as  it  often  feeds  in  company  with  it, 
is  probably  sometimes  confounded  with  it  by  an  inex- 
perienced eye.  It  arrives  in  this  country  in  November, 
and  takes  its  departure  early  in  spring,  never  having  been 
known  to  breed  here.  Its  song  is  said  to  be  something 
like  that  of  the  Chaffinch,  and  its  nest,  built  in  fir-tree^ 
to  be  constructed  with  the  some  marvellous  art 
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B  plumage  la*  brlRjit 


What  were  the  hannts  of  the  Sparrow  at  the  period  when 
men  dwelt  in  t«nta,  and  there  were  neither  farmhouaea 
nor  village^  much  less  towns  and  cities,  it  were  hard  to 
My.  Certain  it  ia  now  that  thoroughly  wild  Sparrows 
are  not  to  be  met  with  in  districts  remote  from  humtm 
dwellinip  and  cultivation;  they  have  left  the  hill-aide 
and  foreet  as  if  by  common  consent,  and  have  pitched 
tiieir  tents  where  man  builds,  or  ploughs,  or  diga,  and 
nowhaie  else.  In  the  ci^,  the  seaport  town,  the 
fishing  vill^e,  the  hamlet,  the  iarmhouse,  nay,  near  the 
cot  on  the  lone  waste  and  by  the  roadside  smithy,  they 
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are  always  present,  varying  in  tlie  amount  of  confidence 
tliey  place  in  tlieir  patrons,  but  all  depending  on  man 
to  a  certain  extent.  And  not  only  dn  they  court  liia 
society,  but  they  have  adopted  hi?  diet.  Whatever  ia 
the  staple  food  of  a  household,  tlio  Sparrows  that  nestle 
aioiind  wUl  be  right  pleased  to  share  it ;  bread,  meat, 
potatoes,  rice,  pastty,  raisins,  nnte,  if  they  could  hare  these 
for  the  asking,  they  would  not  trouble  themselTBii  to  search 
tarther ;  hut  obliged,  as  they  are,  to  provide  for  them- 
selves, they  must  bo  content  with  humble  flire ;  and  so 
skilful  arc  they  as  caterers,  that  whatever  other  birds  may 
chance  to  die  of  starvation,  a  Sparrow  is  always  round 
and  plump,  while  not  a  few  have  paid  for  tlieir  voracity 
by  their  lives.  Minii  ilifTorence  of  opinion  ciists  as  to 
whether  Sparrows  should  be  oouited  by  uum  as  allies,  or 
exterminated  as  enemies.  The  fact  that  great  efforts  are  at 
the  present  time  being  made  to  introduce  them  into  ^ew 
Zealand,  where  the  corn  crops  suffer  great  iigury  from  the 
attacks  of  insects,  which  the  presence  of  Sparrows  would, 
it  is  believed,  materially  check,  leads  to  the  concluaion  that 
their  mission  is  one  of  utility.  That  Sparrows  consume 
a  very  large  quantity  of  com  in  eummer  there  can  be  no 
doubt ;  as  soon  as  the  grain  has  attained  its  lull  size,  and 
long  before  it  is  ripe,  they  make  descents  on  the  standing 
com,  and  if  undisturbed  will  clear  so  effectually  of  their 
contents  the  ears  nearest  to  the  hedges,  that  this  portion 
of  the  crop  is  sometimes  scarcely  worth  the  threshing. 
During  harvest  they  transfer  their  attention  to  the  sheaves, 
while  the  reapers  and  binders  are  occupied  elsewhere ;  as 
gleaners  they  are  indefatigable ;  they  participate,  too,  in  the 
joys  of  harvest  home,  for  their  food  is  then  brought  to 
their  very  doors.  The  most  skilful  binder  leaves  at  least  a 
few  ears  exposed  at  the  wrong  end  of  the  sheo^  and  these 
are  searched  for  diligently  in  the  rick  ;  and  the  bams  must 
be  well  closed  indeed  into  which  they  cannot  find  adnusBion. 
At  threshings  and  winnowings  they  are  constant  attendant^ 
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feeding  among  the  poultry,  and  snatching  up  the  scattered 
grains  under  the  formidable  beak  of  Chanticleer  himself. 
At  seed-time  their  depredations  are  yet  more  serious,  as 
thej  now  come  in  not  simply  for  a  share  of  the  produce, 
bat  undermine  the  very  foundations  of  the  future  crop.  I 
once  had  the  curiosity  to  examine  the  crop  of  a  sparrow 
which  had  been  shot  as  it  flew  up  from  a  newly-sown  field, 
and  found  no  less  than  forty-two  grains  of  wheat  A 
writer  in  the  Zoologist*  who  professes  himself  a  deadly 
enemy  of  the  Sparrow,  states  that  he  once  took  180  grains 
of  good  wheat  from  the  crops  of  five  birds,  giving  an 
average  of  thirty-six  for  a  meal.  Kow  if  Sparrows  had 
the  opportunity  of  feeding  on  grain  all  the  year  round, 
they  would  be  unmitigated  pests,  and  a  war  of  extermina- 
tion against  them  could  not  be  waged  too  vigorously ;  but 
during  the  &r  greater  portion  of  the  year  they  have  not 
the  power  of  doing  mischief,  and  all  this  time  they  have 
to  find  food  for  themselves.  Against  their  will,  perhaps, 
they  now  hunt  for  the  seeds  of  various  weeds ;  and  these 
being  smaller  than  grains  of  corn  and  less  nutritive,  they 
consume  an  immense  number  of  them,  varying  their  repast 
with  myriads  of  caterpillars,  wireworms,  and  other  noxious 
grabs.  They  thus  compensate,  certainly  in  part,  perhaps 
wholly,  for  the  mischief  they  do  at  other  seasons ;  and  it 
is  even  questionable  whether,  if  a  balance  were  struck 
between  them  and  the  agriculturists,  the  obligation  would 
not  be  on  the  side  of  the  latter. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  much  of  the  habits  of  a 
bird  which  stands  on  such  fSamiliar  terms  with  the  human 
race  as  the  Sparrow.  During  no  period  of  the  year  do 
Sparrows  live  together  in  perfect  amity ;  if  half  a  dozen 
descend  to  pick  up  a  handful  of  scattered  crumbs,  each  in  his 
turn  will  peck  at  any  other  who  comes  too  near  his  share 
of  the  feasty  and,  with  a  peculiar  sidelong  shuffle  or  hop, 
will  show  his  intention  of  appropriating  as  large  a  portion 

•  Vol.  Ti.  p.  2299. 
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of  the  feeding- ground  as  he  can.  In  sprmg,  this  bickering 
aasumea  a  more  formidable  character.  A  due!  is  com- 
menced among  the  branches  of  a  tree,  obatisate  aad  noisy ; 
all  the  Sparrows  'within  hearing  flock  to  the  scene  of 
combat,  joining  at  first  with  their  voices,  and  finaUj  with 
their  beaks ;  a  general  riot  ensuoa,  with  aa  little  object 
seemingly  as  an  Irish  "row;"  for  suddenly  the  outcry 
ceases,  and  tlie  combatants  return  to  their  various  occupa- 
tions. A  writer  in  the  Naturali»t  gives  an  account  of  a 
fray  of  this  kind,  during  which  three  male  birds  fell  at 
Ilia  feet  one  after  another  either  dead  or  dying  ;  but  cases 
of  tliis  kind  are  very  rara 

Sparrows  build  their  nests  at  a  considerable  elevation 
from  the  ground,  but  are  by  no  means  particular  aa  to 
tho  locality.  At  the  period  when  most  iannboueeB  and 
cottages  were  tliatched,  the  eaves  were  their  favourite 
reaort,  and  here  they  hollowed  out  for  themselves  most 
comfortable  dwellings.  The  general  employment  of  tilea 
or  slates  has  interfered  with  this  arrangement ;  but  they 
will  fix  upon  any  projection,  niche,  crack,  or  hole  which 
will  hold  a  nest,  and  if  these  are  all  occupied,  content 
themselves  with  a  tree ;  but,  as  far  as  my  own  observa- 
tion goes,  the  number  built  in  trees  far  exceeds  that  to  be 
found  in  other  localitiea.  Very  frequently  they  appropriate 
the  nest  of  the  House  Martin ;  but  tho  story  often  told 
of  a  colony  of  Martina  having  walled  up  a  Sparrow  who 
had  thus  treated  a  member  of  their  &niily  is  not  worthy 
of  credit"  The  nest  itself  is  a  rude  structure,  composed 
mainly  of  straw  and  hay,  and  lined  with  feathers  and 
any  other  soft  materials  which  they  can  find.  Two  or 
three  broods  are  reared  every  year,  the  number  of  €ggi 
being  usually  five.  The  young  are  fed  ou  worms,  cater- 
pillara,  and  ixisects  of  various  kinds. 
*  Sm  p.  37». 
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th*  wtaU.    Laigth  An  iDchu  ud  a  ] 

Tbi  Moantain  Sparrow  seems  scarcelj  to  deserve  its  name, 
as  it  is  by  no  m^ans  confined  to  mouutainous  districta  It 
is  abundant  all  ovei  tbe  European  continent,  and  is  to  be 
m«t  with  beie  and  tbere  in  many  parts  of  England  ;  but  it 
ia  nowhere  so  abundant  aa  the  Houae  Sparrow,  which  it 
resembles  in  all  lespectB,  except  that  the  head  is  of  a 
bright  chestnut  colour,  and  the  neck  wears  a  white  collar. 
I  have  never  seen  it  except  in  socie^  with  the  common 
species,  and  could  never  detect  any  difierence  either  in 
flight  or  note  ;  but  other  observers  state  that  the  flight  is 
slow  and  constrained,  and  that  the  note  assumes  more  the 
character  of  a  song.     The  nest  is  variously  stated  to  be 
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placed  in  hollow  trees,  under  the  that«h  of  houues,  in  th» 
holes  of  walls,  and  in  deep  wells ;  a  discrepancy  which 
would  lend  one  to  suppose  that  the  Tree  Sparrow  ia  as 
capricious  in  selectiiig  a  dwelling  as  his  congener. 


THE   GKEENFINCH. 


AU  Ihfl  planum  tqIIpwIbIl  (n^un, 
dAik  brawn. 

The  Greenfinch,  or  Green  Ltuiiet,  is  one  of  our  most 
generally  diffused  birds.  Its  systematic  Cftme,  Cocco- 
thraustes,  "graiD-cmsher,"  would  seem  to  have  been  given 
to  it  with  reference  to  its  liabit  of  hoskiug  the  barley  and 
other  seeds  on  which  it  feeds.  'So  bird  is  a  more  &eqneat 
inhabitant  of  country  gardens  during  the  summer  than 
this,  being  attracted,  it  would  seem,  not  so  much  by  the 
prospect  of  abundance  of  food,  as  by  ite  ibndness  fot 
bmlding  its  neat  in  evergreens  and  the  thick  hedges  of 
shrubberiea.  The  lively  greenish  yellow  tint  of  the 
plomage  oa  its  throat  and  breast  sufficiently  distinguish  it 
Eeom  any  other  British  bird ;  and  its  note,  when  once  iden- 
tified, can  be  confounded  with  no  other  song.  Let  any 
one  who  wishes  to  obtain  a  sight  of  one,  walk  anywhere  in 
the  country  where  there  are  trees,  on  a  bright  sunny  day  in 
Hay  or  June,  and  listen  for  a  monotonous  long-drawn  croak, 
trying  to  pronounce  the  syllable  "twe-e-e."  No  matter 
what  other  birds  may  be  tuning  their  lays,  the  harsh 
monotone  of  the  Greenfinch,  if  one  be  near,  will  be  beard 
among  them,  harmonizing  with  none,  and  suggestive  of 
heat  and  weariness.  In  a  few  seconds  it  will  be  repeated, 
without  a  shadow  of  variation  either  in  tone  or  duration ; 
and  if  it  be  traced  out,  the  author  of  the  noise  (music  I 
cannot  caU    it)  will  be   discovered   perched   among   the 
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bnuches  of  a  moderately  high  tree,  repeating  his  moiim- 
fbl  ditty  with  extreme  complacency  for  an  hotu*  together. 
Very  often  he  takes  advantage  of  the  midday  silence  of 
the  grovea,  and  pipes  away  without  any  other  competitor 
than  the  Tellow  Hammer,  whose  song  lllce  his  own  is  a 
cooetant  accompaniment  of  sultry  weather.  The  Green- 
finch has  another  note  which  is  heard  most  frequently,  but 
not  exclosiTely,  in  spring.      This  is  a  single  plaintive 


chirp  which  may  be  easily  imitated  by  human  whistling ; 
it  resembles  somewhat  one  of  the  call-notes  of  the  Canaiy- 
Wrd  or  Brown  linnet,  and,  being  full  and  sweet,  harmo- 
nizes with  the  woodland  chorus  far  better  than  the 
monotonoos  cioaik  described  above.  Another  of  the  notes 
is  a  double  one,  and  closely  resembles  that  of  the  "  Poe-wit," 
hence  it  is  called  in  some  places  "  Fee-sweep."  llie  Gieeu- 
fineh  builds  its  nest,  when  not  among  evergreens;  iu  some 
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tftU  thick  btish  eithor  in  a  liodge  or  coppice.  Less  neatly 
finished  than  that  of  the  Chaffinch,  it  is  nevertheles.* 
a  beautiful  atructure.  It  is  composed  externally  of  a 
framework  of  light  twigs  and  roots,  interleaved  with  moss 
and  wool,  to  which  sooceeds  a  denser  layer  of  the  same 
materials  lined  with  hair.  It  lays  five  eggs,  which  are  of 
a  light  grey  colour,  almost  white,  variously  epectled  with 
purple,  and  of  a  long  shape.  In  winter.  Greenfinches  con- 
gregate in  largo  nunibuts,  and  feed  together  on  the  seeds 
of  various  weeds  in  stubble  fields,  or  not  unfrcqueutly 
they  descend  on  newly-sown  fields  of  wheat,  where  they 
are  very  troublesome.  If  disturbed,  they  rise  simultaae- 
OQsly,  fly  rapidly  only  a  few  feet  from  the  ground  to 
another  part  of  tbo  field,  but  before  they  alight,  wheel 
about  aeveml  times  with  singular  precisiou  of  movement, 
disappearing  from  the  sight  and  roappoariiig  according  as 
the  dork  or  light  portion  of  their  plumage  is  turned 
towards  the  spectator  ;  and  by  this  peculiarity  they  may 
be  distinguished  from  flocks  of  other  small  birds  at  a  great 
distance.  If  repeatedly  disturbed,  they  alter  their  tactic#, 
and  take  refuge  in  the  top  bmnches  of  tho  neighbouring 
trees  until  their  persecutor  has  turned  hia  back,  when 
they  return  to  the  charge  with  the  same  perseverance 
which  they  display  in  the  repetition  of  their  summer  song. 
These  flocks,  probably,  are  composed  of  individuals  which 
have  banded  together  in  some  more  northern  climate,  and 
emigrated  BOuthwarda  in  quest  of  food  ;  for  smaller  parties, 
either  unmixed,  or  associated  with  Sparrows,  Chaffinches, 
and  Buntings,  frequent  our  farmyards  and  gaidens  in  un- 
diminiahed  numbers. 


THE  HAWFINCH. 


OOCCOTSBAUBTSa    VVLQASIS. 


vttb  ft  Itw  btown  ipola  ud  amneroua  lircgnliir  Unea  o[  m  llghtii  Uut. 

JuDOiMO  iirom  its  conformation,  one  would,  without  know- 
ing anything  of  the  habits  of  this  bird,  pronounce  it  b>  be 
a  professor  of  some  laborious  occupation.  Its  short  tail 
and  wings  unfit  it  for  long  aerial  voyt^es,  and  ita  thick 
neck  and  ponderous  bill  denote  the  presence  of  great  mus- 
cular power,  and  snch,  indeed,  it  both  has  and  requires. 
It  ia  not  a  common  bird,  and  was  until  within  the  last  few 
years  considered  to  be  migratory ;  but  so  many  instances 
have  occurred  in  which  its  nest  has  been  found,  that  no 
doubt  b  now  entertained  of  its  being  a  constant  resident. 
In  Berkshire  I  have  several  times  seen  two  or  three  to- 
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gather  bnaQy  occupied  in  picldng  up  the  seeds  which  had 
fttllen  &om  the  conM  of  a  spruce  fir.  On  one  occasion  a 
neet  was  brought  to  me  by  a  man  who  had  fouud  it  built 
on  acme  twigs  which  grew  from  the  trunk  of  a.  toll  oak- 
tree  ;  it  was  built  of  the  tangled  white  lichens  which  gto\i 
on  trees,  on  a  foundation  of  a  few  toots,  imd  contained  five 
eggs.  I  afterwards  discovered  another  neat  of  exactly 
similar  structure,  which  I  believed  must  have  been  built 
by  the  same  bird,  but  it  was  empty.  In  Hertfordshire  a 
eingle  Hawfinch  visited  my  garden  one  winter  for  sereral 
days  in  succession,  and  diligently  picked  up  and  cracked 
the  atones  of  laurel  cherries,  &om  which  Blackbirds  had, 
a  few  months  before,  as  busUy  stripped  the  pulp.  In  the 
cherry  orchards  in  the  neighbourhood  they  are  not  un- 
common, where,  even  if  not  seen,  their  visits  are  detected 
by  the  ground  being  strewed  with  halves  of  cherry-stones, 
wliich  Uiese  birds  split  with  their  powerful  beaks  as  cle- 
verly as  a  workman  with  the  chisel  Their  note  I  have 
never  heard,  but  the  proprietor  of  the  orchards  assured  me 
that  he  had  often  detected  their  presence  by  the  low  twit- 
tering noise  which  they  made,  a  description  the  tmth  of 
which  a  writer  quoted  by  Yarrell  coufirms.  I  have  never 
seen  a  nest  in  Hertfordshire,  but  on  several  occasions  have 
observed  their  eggs  among  the  collections  made  by  the 
country  boys  in  the  neighbourhood.  Besides  cherry-stones. 
Hawfinches  feed  on  hazelnuts,  hornbeam  seeds,  the  kernels 
of  the  fruit  of  the  hawthorn,  eeeds  of  various  kinds,  and, 
when  they  can  get  them,  green  peas,  for  the  sake  of  which 
they  often  venture  into  gardens.  A  writer  in  the  ilaga- 
tine  of  Zoology  and  Botany,  vol.  i.,  who  has  had  many 
opportunities  of  watching  them,  states  that  they  usually 
build  their  nests  in  trees  at  an  elevation  varying  foun 
twenty-five  to  thirty  feet,  and  that  the  nest  is  composed 
of  dead  twigs,  intermixed  with  pieces  of  grey  lichen  ;  thii 
last  material  varying  mnch  in  quantity  in  different  nest^ 
but  being  never  absent 
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CABDt)£LIB   ^LXOAKB. 


rttl^  ■packlad  with  piJt  pnnilt  ud  ti 

Ibis  Utile  bird,  as  sprightly  in  ita  habits  as  it  is  brilliant 
ia  its  colonring,  is  peihapa  a  more  general  favourite  than 
any  other  Britiab  hiid.  Though  in  it^  oatuial  state  less 
familiar  vith  nian  tban  the  Bedbieast,  and  inferior  as  a 
muslciaa  to  tJie  Lark,  the  Thrush,  and  others  of  our  resi- 
dent birds,  it  is  more  frequent  as  a  caged  biid  thim  either, 
and  thns  is  known  to  tens  of  thousands  of  city  folk  who 
oevsr  heard  the  wild  song  of  the  Thrush,  nor  saw  a  Bed- 
bieart  under  any  circamstances.  In  a  cage  it  is  attractive 
p3 
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tiota  its  lively  movements,  ils  agreeable  soog,  and  yet  mon 
from  its  docility,  aa  it  not  only  is  readily  turned,  bin  may 
be  taught  to  perform  various  tricks  and  mauoBuvree  utterly 
repugnant  to  the  nature  of  birds.  Ita  aifaction,  too,  for  its 
owner  is  nut  le^  reiuurkable.  Of  this  many  inatmces  ure, 
I  doubt  not,  familiar  to  tha  reader ;  but  the  following  is 
not  so  well  knoivn.  There  was  some  years  since  in  a  sm&ll 
town,  about  twelve  leagues  from  Paris,  a  tamo  Goldfinch, 
whieh  belonged  to  a  carrier,  and  which  for  many  yuan 
regularly  accompanied  his  master  twice  a  week  to  und  from 
the  metropolis.  At  fii'st  it  used  to  conient  Itself  wiUt 
perching  on  the  driver's  seut,  and  from  time  to  timoj 
flying  a  short  distance  ahead,  or  gamboling  with  othet^ 
birds  of  the  same  kind  tli:il  it  I'liuouiitercd  on  thii  way, 
By-and-by  it  seemed  to  grow  dissatisfied  with  the  slow 
pace  of  the  wagon,  and  took  long  flights  in  advance,  still 
returning  from  time  to  time  to  its  accustolned  perch.  At 
length,  becoming  more  enterprising,  it  would  leave  its 
master  in  the  lurcb,  and  fly  in  advanee  tbe  whole  of  the 
way,  and  announce  Ms  approach  at  the  house  in  the  city 
where  be  put  up.  If  the  weather  was  stormy,  it  would 
quietly  uwait  Ids  arrival,  taking  up  its  quarters  by  tha 
tii-eside;  but  if  the  weather  was  fine,  it  would,  after 
making  a  brief  stay,  return  to  meet  him.  At  every  meeting, 
careBses  and  congratulations  were  exchanged,  aa  fondly  as 
if  they  hod  been  separated  for  years.  This  romantic  attach- 
ment was  at  length  terminated  by  the  disappearance  of  the 
bird,  but  whether  through  the  instrumentality  of  a  cat,  a 
Hawk,  or  some  mischievous  boy,  was  never  discovered. 

Whatever  doubt  may  exist  as  to  the  services  rendered 
to  man  by  the  Sparrow  and  Chaflinch,  about  the  Goldfinch 
there  can  be  no  difference  of  opinion.  The  farmer  has  nu 
better  friend,  and  yet  on  abundance  of  Goldfinches  on  an 
estate  is  anything  but  a  welcome  sight;  for  it  denotes  abun- 
dance of  its  liavourite  food,  the  seeds  of  thistles.  Where 
these  wectls  fjnutish,  there,  for  the  most  part,  Goldfinchui 
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ire  to  be  met  with  in  considerable  numbers.  The  French 
flame^  Chardonnerety  denotes  "a  frequenter  of  thistles," 
and  the  ancient  Greek  and  Latin  name  for  it,  Acanthis,  is 
of  similar  import ;  the  Acanthis,  Pliny  tells  us,*  bears 
animositj  against  no  living  creature  but  the  donkey,  a  beast 
which  eats  the  flowers  of  thistles,  and  so  deprives  it  of  its 
food.  To  this  dietary  it  adds  the  seeds  of  dandelions,  cen- 
taury and  other  weeds,  but  shows  a  decided  preference  for 
the  seeds  of  the  compound  flowers.  Its  nest  is  among  the 
most  beautiful  that  birds  construct.  One  now  before  me 
is  placed  among  the  terminal  branches  cut  from  the  bough 
of  a  Scotch  fir  which  grew  at  an  elevation  of  about  twenty 
feet  from  the  ground.  It  is  encircled  by  upwards  of  a 
dozen  leafy  twigs  which  unite  beneath  its  base,  and  form 
both  a  firm  support  and  effectual  shelter.  The  substance 
is  ooimposed  of  tufted  white  lichens  (Usnea  and  Eveniia), 
and  a  few  fine  roots  and  wiry  stems  of  garden-thyme, 
Mted  together  with  wool  so  securely,  that  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  remove  one  of  them  without  damaging  the 
whole.  With  these  is  intermixed  a  piece  of  worsted,  and 
a  thread  of  sewing  cotton  ;  a  few  horse-hairs  succeed,  and 
the  whole  of  the  interior  is  thickly  matted  with  the  white 
silky  down  of  the  coltsfoot  Other  nests  vary  in  the 
materials  employed,  moss  being  sometimes  used  instead  of 
white  lichen,  and  willow-cotton  or  feathei*s  instead  of 
the  down  of  the  coltsfoot  Thistle-down  is  sometimes 
named  as  the  material  of  the  lining ;  but  this  must  be 
under  unusual  circumstances,  that  substance  being  gene- 
rally unattainable  in  spring.  Besides  fir-trees,  the  apple 
and  elm  are  often  selected  by  Goldfinches  to  build  their 
nests  in,  and  they  not  unfrequently  lesort  to  any  low 
tree  in  a  hedge  or  shrubbery.  In  autumn.  Goldfinches 
assemble  in  flocks  of  from  ten  to  twenty  or  more,  and 
resort  to  waste  places,  or  the  borders  of  fields,  where 
thistles  abound,  and  it  is  hard  to  imagine  a  prettier  sight 

*  Nat  Hist.  lib.  z.  cap.  Ixxiv. 
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ihan  a  party  of  these  innocent  and  brilliiint  hunters,  perch- 
ing, all  heedless  of  spinea  and  prickles,  on  the  thistle 
heads,  plucking  ont  the  seeds  with  tho  pappus  attached, 
and  cleverly  separating  the  former  from  their  appendage. 
While  thus  employed,  they  seem  to  take  it  for  granted 
that  no  one  will  molest  them,  hut  continue  their  useful 
labour,  twittering  pleasantly  all  the  while,  until  the  spec- 
tator comes  within  a  few  yanls  of  them,  when  they  fly  oS 
like  butterHics  to  another  prickly  bed. 


THE   SISKIN. 
CARDD^Lis  Bnsua. 


I 


Crown  black;  behind  thseys abroad i^tllDwiEnik;  all  tlia plmnisa  mlaaiiM 
with  gnj'f  diuhj,  and  VDrioui  Bhndu  ot  yallow  and  T^Uowlah  gnen ;  wtofa 
dniltT.  "ith  »  tramvene  giwniah  yellow  bar,  and  a  black  cms  aboita,  and 
anottuT  black  one  acrosi  tb«  mlddls  of  the  tartlarieg ;  bUl  diiiky,  tba  baaa 
and  edge  of  the  Inner  wsb  giwDish  j-ellow.  fnoofe— all  the  colonn  Ian 
bright,  Mid  DO  black  on  ths  head.  Length  fonr  and  a  half  tnchs*.  Egp 
glBTieh  white,  ipecklod  wiOi  purpUah  brown. 

Thb  Siskin,  or  Aberdevine,  is  best  known  oa  a  cage-bird, 
as  it  ia  only  a  winter  visitor  in  Great  Britain,  and  during 
the  period  of  its  stay  is  retiring  in  its  habits.  Siskins 
are  more  frequently  met  with  in  the  northern  than  the 
southern  counties  of  England,  but  are  common  in  neither. 
They  are  generally  observed  to  keep  together  in  small 
flocks  of  from  twelve  to  fifteen,  and  may  be  heard  from  a 
considerable  distance,  as  they  rarely  intermit  uttering 
their  call-note,  which,  though  little  more  than  a  soft 
tvittering,  is  as  clear  as  that  of  the  Bullfinch,  to  which  it 
lias  been  compared.  Their  flight  ia  rapid  and  irr^[(ilar, 
like  that  of  the  Linnet.  They  leave  their  roosting-places 
early  in  the  morning,  and  usually  alight  on  the  branches 
of  alder-trees,  where  they  remain  all  day.  The  seeds  of 
the  alder,  inclosed  within  scales  something  like  thase  of 
the  coniferous  trees,  form  the  principal  food  of  these  pretty 
little  birds,  who  are  obliged  to  hang  at  the  extramitiei 
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<tf  tiw  twigs  in  Older  to  exploie  the  eecd-veseels  oa  all 
ndoB.  Occasionally,  bat  less  &equently,  they  are  seen  ^Isit- 
kg  heads  of  thistles  and  bnidocks,  and  not  nnfreqnentif 
tbej  descend  to  the  gioond  for  the  sake  of  picking  Dp 
■ntteied  seeds.  Soring  the  whole  of  theii  feeding-time, 
tbey  nerer  cease  twittering  and  fintteiing  about  joyously 
from  twig  to  twig.  Kow  and  then,  as  if  by  preconcerted 
agnsl  giren  by  a  leader,  they  all  take  flight  to  another 


tree,  or,  after  a  ehort  erolutioo,  retnro  to  the  same  from 
which  they  started.  Should  it  happen  that^  while  one 
litUs  band  is  occupied  in  despoiling  a  tree,  another  is  heard 
in  the  air,  the  latter  is  immediately  invited  by  general 
acclamation  to  take  part  in  the  banquet,  and  rarely  iaila 
to  accept  the  invitation.  Owing  to  this  sociability  of 
character  they  are  easily  entrapped,  provided  that  one  of 
thmr  own  species  be  employed  as  a  decoy  biid.    They  soon 
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become  reconciled  to  captivity,  tmd  are  voJikmI  tot  ilitu 
teadinesa  to  pair  with  the  Conaiy-bird,  the  note  of  which 
the  joint  oSpring  is  thought  to  improve.  A  few  iiietuiic<>.s 
an  mi  record  of  the  t^ifikin  retuninuig  iu  this  country  l>i 
bmed.  The  nest,  which  in  some  feepecte  resemble  thoae 
of  the  Greenfinch  and  Cbaffisch,  is  coocuak-d  with  greAt 
care  in  the  fork  formed  by  two  branches  of  a  fir,  with 
which  it  is  ho  skilfully  made  to  aasimilnte,  that  it  ia 
almost  impossiblt?  ta  diecera  it  from  below.  In  France, 
Siskuu  are  most  iiumeroua  from  the  middle  of  October  to 
the  beyiuniny  of  December.  They  are  then  supposed  to 
travel  southwards,  and  appear  again,  but  in  greatly  dinii- 
niahed  numbers,  in  spring,  at  which  period  tiiey  are 
considered  to  be  travelling  towaids  their  summer  quartets 
in  Ruaaia  and  Scandinavia. 

THE  COMMON  LINNET. 

mnUr—tMi  uli-braiin.  tlw  rsaOien  datk}  la  the  niddk,  thoH  o(  Ibi 
fonhMHl  Dion  nr  Icu  tln^  wlUi  crtmon ;  bufe  cbHtnut-bniwii,  bvooiBUu 
brighter  la wanla  Uib  Bopului  unl  duller  lowirdg  Uw  UU ;  taU-fbitbsi  blut, 
«dged  towATdj  tlj:r  Up  with  ivddlhlj  i^-y,  tlie  Duti-r  nnei  tnnlcrad  vlth  whllAi 
prlmnrtF-ii  blat^t.  tin  Ikmt  five  will]  vrry  Darriiw,  tiir.  iirxt  Hvo  wiUi  broAd, 
vhtla  ^flffb^,  Llw  intt  uf  tito  wui«-fu4£Ji4n  Un^vU  wiUj  nd,  ail  (ippvd  wiUi  4^1- 
gny ;  uodflr  puU — l>reut-f«thvre  dull  ctiiuhd  or  bi^wn,  adged  vith  jflUow- 
Ub  red;  Abdomen  doll  whit4;  flmnki  jvldiah  yellow;  beiik  brawiilHh  ham 
colour;  feet  and  toei  tm>wa ;  tkil  modaAla.  lb  nmntvr  tb«  bfwli  !■  of  A 
bluUh  leaJ  colour ;  rcathen  of  the  forelienil  uid  crown  gnyiah  brown,  tipped 
wllhorinuon;  upper  pluninjm  uniform  licb  cheetout-bnnni ;  breml  Hinuon, 
with  1  tew  pale  brown  feallien  iulennUed.  Lengtb  Dve  Inr^ei.  Eggi  jolt 
btnlsh  gny.  ipeukkd  wILb  deep  rvd. 

It  is  not  unusual  in  the  country  to  hear  mention  made  of 
the  Brown,  the  Grey,  and  the  Bose  or  Red  Linnet,  the 
Great«r  Redpole  and  the  Common  Linnet,  as  if  these  were 
all  different  biids.  Such,  however,  ia  not  the  caae.  The 
linnet  is  a  bird  which  varies  its  plumage  considerably  at 
different  seasons  of  the  year,  in  consequence  of  which,  at  a 
period  when  little  attention  was  paid  to  Omithol<^,  the 
same  individual  was  known  by  whichever  of  these  names 
best  described  its  characteristic  colouring.     Even  by  the 
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eulier  Omithologiste  there  were  supposed  to  be  two 
ipecies,  one  of  which  was  called  Linota,  probably  from  its 
hning  been  observed  feeding  on  flax-seed  {Linum) ;  the 
other  Cannabina,  from  having  been  seen  to  feed  on  hemp- 
ned  {CoMndbU).  The  two  latter  names  are  now  associated 
to  designate  Qie  "Common  Linnet"  in  all  ita  phases, 
linnets  offer  themselves  to  our  notice  in  the  evenings  of 
iQtamn  and  winter  more  than  nt  any  other  time.     Lni^ 


flocks  of  them  may  then  be  observed  making  their  way, 
with  lapid  and  irregiilar  flight,  towards  tall  trees  which 
happen  to  stand  in  the  vicinity  of  a  common  or  a  fiuzu- 
bnOce.  On  the  aununils  of  these  they  alight,  with  their 
heads,  in  etomiy  weather,  always  turned  towards  the 
wind,  uid  after  keeping  up  a  continuous  twittering 
for  a  few  minutes,  suddenly  drop  into  their  roosting- 
places  among  the    furze    and    thick    elirubs.      At    the 


Hi 


.   .. ,    cueof    i»ini?,  either  t 
sowed  lands,   must  hi  far  oiitv 
destroyers  of  weeds  and  insects 
their  dietary.      At  this  season 
call,  mellow  and  pleasant,  wl 
flying  and  when  perched.     In  i 
and  the  members  betake  thems 
mens  and    heaths,  which  affi 
during  winter.     Here  they  boil^ 
distance  from  the  gronnd,  more 
than  anywhere  else,  but  occasioi 
adjoining  hedge.     The  nest  is  o 
moss,  roots,  and  wool;  and  is  . 
and  sometimes  vegetable  down, 
five  eggs.    The  spring  and  smm 
remarkable  neither  for  compass  n 
yeiy  sweet,  and  on  this  account 
cage-bird. 

THE  MEALY  R 

Lm6TA  OANBf 

Throat  and  lora  black ;  forehead  and  erown  1 
red ;  under  parts  white ;  nape  reddish  whi 
and  back  with  dark  streaks,  edged  with  whi 
brown,  flrfo**^  wuu  _-»--x 


THE  LESSER  REDPOLE. 

IJn6tA   LINARIA. 

FBnlMId,  Urott,  ud  lo»  hlnck :  crown  ieep  crimion ;  onder  puti  light  crfnf 
■on  tlagad  with  bolT,  Tiding  towudi  tba  tall  into  white ;  nppw  put*  rvddlth 
Imiwn,  with  diuVy  ittwki ;  wlngl  md  till  dinky,  edged  with  pale  reddlih 
lairwn.  rtmait—til  th«  colonn  len  bright.  Length  five  uid  t  qnirtor  Inchei. 
^(i  bhdeh  whlii.  ipsctjad  it  tha  lugec  end  with  nddlib  brown. 

Thb  Lesser  Kedpole  bo  closely  resembles  the  Siskin  in  its 
habits  and  temperament,  that  a  description  of  eitiier  of 
these  birds  would  serve  well  for  the  other.  Like  that 
Inid  it  congregates  in  small  flocks ;  it  frequents  damp 
Talleys  where  alder-trees  abound ;  it  feeds  on  the  seeds  of 
tiie  same  trees ;  like  it,  hangs  at  the  extremities  of  the 
twigs  to  explore  the  catkins,  twitters  merrily  as  it  flies,  and 
is  quite  as  easily  reconciled  to  captivity.     But  for  the 
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yellow  plamagQ  and  iarger  ttize  of  the  Siskin,  the;  mij^ht 
well  be  miataken  one  for  the  other.  The  Redpole,  lii,w- 
ever,  in  a  much  more  freqnent  bird,  as  its  annual  visits 
to  the  southern  counties  of  England  in  winter  are  as 
regular  as  those  of  Swallows  in  summer.  Tliough  a 
northern  bird,  it  does  not  uiioxceptionaUy  repair  to  high 
latitudes,  but  in  summer  remains  to  breed  in  Scotland  and 
the  northern  counties  of  England.  As  far  aouth  as  York- 
shire it  i^  not  unfrei^tiGnt,  and  ite  nest  has  been  occasion- 
ally found  in  the  midland  counties ;  some  eggs  wens 
recently  brought  to  me  in  Hertfordshire.  Meyer  relates,* 
that  having  one  confined  ui  u  cage  he  placed  it  in  his 
garden  in  tine  weather,  in  th.e  hope  that  other  birds  of 
the  same  species  might  be  attracted  by  its  note  to  visit 
it  in  its  confinement.  His  expectation  was  lealizcd,  for 
several  wild  Redpolcs  not  only  came  into  hia  garden 
and  twittered  their  notes  of  lecognition  from  the  neigh- 
bouring trees,  but  actually  alighted  on  the  bars  of  the 
rage.  This  teok  place  in  the  county  of  SuiTty,  and  during 
the  month  of  June,  thus  proving  that  some  at  least  of  the 
species  remain  with  us  sll  the  year  round.  Th8  nest, 
which  is  remarkably  smalt,  is  described  as  being  placed  in 
the  fork  of  an  alder-tree,  loosely  constructed  of  dry  grass 
and  weeds,  and  lined  either  with  the  cotton  of  the  willow 
or  the  pappus  of  some  compound  flower,  stated  by  some  to 
be  dandelion,  by  others,  thistle,  but  perhaps,  in  reality, 
coltsfoot.  In  captivity,  Redpoles  are  prized  for  their  liveU- 
ness  and  remarkable  affection  for  each  other,  and,  indeeil, 
for  all  little  birds  who  do  not  di3<lain  their  attentions. 

*  niiutrationg  of  Britiah  Birda,  vol.  iii.  p.  120. 
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THE  MOUNTAIN  UNNET,  OE  TWITE 
lik6ta  1 


U;v«pliuue><I>[kbn>»u, 

Bdged  wiU.  Lghl  brawn ;  no  crijmon  etUwr  m  Uie 

of  the  viaU  tlngod  with  red :  Ihrmt  Uwnj  blown. 

irlUiont  (tmlu :  bnul  ai 

dirii  bnira ;  buH  yeUowi 

;  (eel  and  cliwi  dArk  brown :  tul  long.     Length 

in  tDcbM  uxl  1  qlimrUr. 

Eesf  pale  bluish  white,  spMkled  wllh  purpl»™l 

Akothsb  northern  bird,  inhabiting  the  Arctic  Eegioud, 
Scandinavia,  and  Russia,  and  tntveUing  southwards  in 
tutumu.  In  the  Orkney  and  Shetland  Islands  it  is  the 
moBt  common,  if  not  the  only,  apecies,  and  builds  jte  nest 
among  the  com  or  heath.  It  breeds  also  in  Scotland,  and 
has  been  noticed  during  the  summer  months  in  the 
northern  counties  of  England.  In  the  countries  where  it 
is  resident  all  the  year  round,  it  is  very  destructive  to 
wheat  in  winter,  and  to  turnips  in  summer.  As  soon  as 
the  latter  plants  appear  above  ground,  the  bird  pulls  them 
up,  nips  off  the  seed-leaves,  and  the  tield  remains  strewn 
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with  the  fragments  of  the  young  plaata.  In  wister, 
MountMn  Linnets  asaeniblo  in  very  large  flocka,  and  in 
their  habita  tesemhlo  Common  linnets,  from  which  they 
are  heat  distinguished  (at  a  distnnce)  bj'  their  longer  lAila. 
Daring  severe  weather  I  have  observed  them  in  Norfolk, 
flocking  to  the  aalt  matahea,  and  feeding  on  the  seoda 
of  Balino  plants,  eepecially  those  of  the  shrubby  Gea-blito. 
At  this  season  their  note  resembles  the  twitter  of  the 
Common  Linnet,  but  is  loss  mellow.  The  nest  ia  placed 
among  heath,  grass,  or  young  com,  and  invariably  on  the 
ground — in  this  respect  <iiffering  from  all  other  birds  of 
the  same  family.  It  is  constructed  of  dry  grass,  moss, 
and  roots,  and  line4  with  various  soft  substances.  The 
Mountain  Linnet  is  often  called  the  Twite,  a  syllabic 
which  its  simple  nolo  is  thought  to  resemble. 


THE  BULLFINCH. 

PYURHCLA     VULOABIB. 


Cnwn.  thnwt,  tilDmigs  roiuid  tlia  UU.  wiufi  ud  UU  lutioui  inipls-bUcli ; 
upper  put  or  tb*  bull  blulih  aih ;  ctieakt,  usck,  ImiHt  imd  Bimki  nd  (Id  tha 
fimaia  nddlih  brovo) ;  nuap  4Dd  Abdomen  pnn  wblto ;  ft  biokd  buff  ud 
ens  bud  ocnw  Un  winga.  Lgngth  all  ud  ■  qnutu  [nchti.  Efgt  Ught 
gnoDlib  bluo,  ipeckled  and  ibvalud  witL  Ugbt  nd  uid  dArk  poiplA. 

TnonoH  I  have  not  proposed  to  myself  the  ungracious  task 
of  directing  the  reader's  attention  to  errora  existing  in  othei' 
works,  yet  I  cannot  pass  over  one  committed  by  the  accu- 
rate observer,  Macgillivray.  "The  Bullfinch,"  he  says, 
"  is  generally  distributed  in  Britain,  oceuning  in  most  of 
our  wooded  and  cultivated  districts,  but  avoiding  bore 
'naritime  tracts,  as  well  as  the  northern  islands,  which  are 
destitute  of  wood."  So  far,  I  have  not  a  word  to  say ;  but 
he  proceeds :  "  It  is  not,  however,  very  common  any- 
where." From  this  last  remark  I  infer  that  the  author 
in  question  was  never  either  jiroprietur  or  occupant  of 
a  fr-uit-gaiden  in  a  wooded  district,  or  he  would  havti 
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iqNUted  vety  di£feieatly  of  the  frequency  of  the  Bull- 
Buch.  I>Qii]ig  winter  tha  food  of  these  biids  consiBtB 
BxclnsiTely  of  Beads  of  various  kinds,  either  picked  up 
from  the  ground  oi  gathered  fe>m  herbe  and  shrubs.  In 
tpring  unfisTtaiiately  for  the  gardener,  their  taste  alteis, 
snd  nothing  will  satisfy  them  but  the  btossom-buds  ot 
fadt-tree^  aspecially  those  which  are  cultivated.  Thej 
sttack  indeed  Uie  huds  of  the  sloe  and  hawthorn  as  well ; 


but  of  these,  being  valueless,  no  one  takes  note.  Still 
keeping  together  in  small  &mily  parties,  all  uninvited,  &ey 
pay  most  unwelcome  visits  to  gooseberries,  plums,  and 
cherries,  and,  if  undisturbed,  continue  to  haunt  the  some 
trees  nntil  all  hope  of  a  crop  is  destroyed.  Goosebeny- 
bnshea  are  left  denuded  of  flower-buds,  which  have  been 
doliberatdf  picked  off  and  crushed  between  their  strong 
miuidible^  while  the  leaf-buds,  situated  principally  at  the 
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Bztremitios  of  the  branchits,  arc  Deglected.  Plum  lUid 
cherry  trues  are  treated  in  like  Qianuer,  the  ground  being 
strewed  with  the  bud-scales  and  rudiments  of  tlowen. 
Same  peiaons  enileavour  ti  deter  them  by  ivhitowEishiiig 
the  trees,  and  are  said  to  find  this  plan  elfuctual.  Othera 
wind  a  stmw  rope  round  the  gooeoberry -bushes,  ao  dis- 
guising their  natural  appearance.  This  plan  I  found 
perfectly  successful  one  year,  but  the  next  it  was  entirely 
without  cttect.  A  new  onn  wliich  I  have  adopted  this 
year  is  somewhat  more  complex.  In  addition  to  the  straw 
bands,  I  have  stretched  long  strings,  with  feathers  attached 
here  and  there,  so  as  to  resemble  the  tail  of  a  paper  kite ; 
and,  fay  way  of  oflering  them  an  inducement  to  stay 
away,  T  hive  sprinkled  peas  on  the  ground  in  an  adjoining 
tane,  in  the  hope  that  they  will  partially,  at  least,  satisfy 
their  hunger  on  these.  A  bird  with  so  strong  a  beak  as 
that  of  the  Bullfinch  is  evidently  designed  to  crush  ils 
food,  not  to  swallow  it  whole ;  accordingly,  I  find  my  peas 
disappearing,  but  the  parchment-like  rind  is  left  on  the 
ground,  a  substance  too  indigestible  even  for  the  gizzard  of 
a  Bullfincli.  When  not  occupied  in  disbudding  fruit-trees. 
Bullfinches  are  most  frequently  observed  in  tall  and  thick 
hedges,  either  in  small  flocks  as  described  above,  ot  in 
pairs.  They  are  rarely  met  with  singly,  and  yet  less 
frequently  associated  with  birds  of  another  species.  Occa- 
sionally a  pair  may  be  seen  feeding  with  Sparrows  and 
Chaffinches  in  the  farmyard ;  but  tliis  society  seems  one 
of  accident  rather  than  of  choice.  When  disturbed  in  a 
hedge  they  are  singularly  methodical  in  their  movements : 
lirst  one  flies  out,  bounds,  as  it  were,  through  the  air  in  a 
direction  away  from  the  spectator,  perches  on  a  twig  in  the 
thick  part  of  the  hedge,  and  is  followed  by  the  rest  of  the 
party  in  single  file.  When  the  ]Misaenger  has  approached 
within  what  the  bird  considers  a  safe  distance,  the  same 
manoenvre  is  repeated,  each  bird  following,  with  dipping 
flight,  the  line   marked  cut  by  its  predecessor,  and  all 
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equally  conspicaous  with  the  white  upper  tail-coverts. 
Hiey  sometimes  continue  advancing  in  this  way  by  easy 
stages  for  several  hundred  yards,  until  they  either  reach 
a  hedge  running  in  a  cross  direction,  which  they  follow, 
or  else  double  back  on  their  pursuer  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  hedge.  These  tactics  are  pursued  so  invariably 
as  to  be  quite  enough  to  distinguish  the  bird,  even  if 
the  characteristic  call-note  be  suppressed.  The  natural 
song  of  the  Bullfinch  is  nothing  more  than  the  plaintive 
vhisUe  described  above,  uttered  at  distant  intervals,  some- 
times slightly  prolonged,  or,  very  rarely,  doubled.  In 
captivity  the  Bullfinch  is  greatly  prized  for  the  facility 
with  which  it  learns  to  sing  little  melodies,  and  even  to 
repeat  articulate  words,  but  it  is  rarely  able  to  commit 
to  memory  more  than  a  single  tune  or  sentence.  Many 
pleasing  anecdotes  are  told  of  the  docility  and  affec- 
tion of  these  birds.  They  soon  grow  accustomed  to 
captivity,  and  if  confined  with  birds  of  the  same  species 
seem  indifferent  to  the  recovery  of  their  liberty.  The 
Bullfinch,  as  if  conscious  of  the  ill-will  borne  against  it  by 
gardeners  on  account  of  its  depredations,  generally  keeps 
oat  of  their  reach  in  the  breeding  season,  and  builds  its 
nest  in  some  secluded  copse  or  thick  hedge,  employing  as 
materials  small  twigs  and  dry  grass,  with  a  lining  of  fibrous 
roots.  «It  usually  lays  five  eggs.  Less  frequently,  it  places 
its  nest  in  a  shrubbery  or  garden  hedge. 


PIKE  GROSBEAK. 

PTRRHULA    ENUCLEATOB. 

Ilead  and  apper  ports  of  the  neck  reddish  orange,  streaked  on  the  back  witlt 
dusky ;  wings  and  tail  black,  the  former  with  two  white  bars,  the  primarien 
and  taU-feathers  edged  with  orange,  the  secondaries  with  wliite ;  onder  partM 
orange-yellow.    Length  seven  and  a  quarter  inches.    Eggs  white. 

A.  LAROB  and  handsome  bird,  inhabiting  the  Arctic  Regions 
during  the  summer  months^  and  in  winter  descending  a 
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few  degreea  to  the  south  in  botli  hemiaplieres.  It  is  of  very 
rare  occurrence  ia  tho  piue-forests  of  SoollanJ,  and  u  still 
more  luifrequent  visitor  to  England.  The  Piua  Grosbeat, 
ot  Pine  Bullfinch,  ia  a  bird  of  socialjlo  habits,  and  an 
agreeable  songster. 


THE  COMMON  CEOSSBILL. 


thA  tolfldlfl  too,  poliit  oT  Ui 

Jia  upper  uumllbte ;  vluui.  _  _ 

in.  yollcw.  OAUgvl  and  brtok.nd.    Losctli  bIx  uid  ft  bftU 


Tub  beak  of  this  bird  ia  pronounced  by  Baffon  "  an  envr 

and  defect  of  Nature,  and  a  useless  deformity."  A  less 
dogmatic,  but  more  trustworthy  authority,  our  countryman, 
yarrell,  is  of  a  diffiirent  opinion.  "  During  a  series  of  obser- 
vations," he  says,*  "  on  the  habits  and  structure  of  British 
birds,  I  have  never  met  with  a  more  intereating  or  nioTO 
beautiful  example  of  the  adaptation  of  means  to  an  end, 
than  is  to  be  found  in  tlie  beak,  the  tongue,  and  theii 
musclea,  in  the  Crossbill"  !No  one  can  read  the  chapter 
of  "British  Birds"  devoted  to  tho  Crossbill  (in  which  tho 
accomplished  author  bos  displayed  even,  more  than  his 
usual  amount  of  research  and  accurate  observation)  without 
giving  a  ready  assent  to  the  propriety  of  thelattai*  opinion. 
Unfortunately  tho  bird  is  not  of  common  occurrence  in  this 
country,  or  there  are  few  who  would  not  moke  an  effort  to 
watch  it  in  ita  haunts,  and  endeavour  to  verify,  by  tho 
evidence  of  their  own  eyes,  the  intereatiug  details  which 
have  been  recorded  of  its  habits.  I  have  novor  myself 
succeeded  in  catching  a  sight  of  a  living  specimen,  and  am 
therefore  i-educed  to  the  necessity  of  quoting  the  descrip- 
tions of  others, 

•  VoL  iL  p.  ZZ 
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Tba  Cioaslnl]  is  about  the  size  of  tlie  Common  Bnntiii^ 
ml,  like  it  snd  the  Hawfinch,  is  a  remarkably  atout  binl, 
tming  a  strong  bUI,  a  la^e  head,  short  thick  neck,  com- 
pact ovate  body,  short  feet  of  consideraMe  strength,  rathet 
long  wings,  and  moderately  large  toil  Its  plumage,  in 
'hich  gnen  or  red  predominates,  according  to  the  age  of 
the  bird,  ia  much  more  gaudy  than  that  of  our  common 
birda,  and  approaches  that  of  the  Parrotsi  a  tribe  which  it 


ilao  resembles  in  some  of  its  habits.  Though  only  occa- 
sional visitoiB  with  us,  Crossbills  are  plentiful  in  Germany, 
Bavaria,  Sweden,  and  Iforway  all  the  year  round,  and  are 
laid  to  be  mischievoiis  In  orchards  and  gardens,  on  account 
c^  their  partiality  to  the  seeds  of  apples,  which  they  reach 
by  splitting  the  &nit  with  one  or  two  blows  of  their  stoat 
UUs.  Food  of  this  Hud,  however,  they  can  only  obtain  in 
■ntnmn  ;  at  other  seasons,  and,  indeed,  all  the  year  round 
03 
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in  districts  remote  &am  orcbards,  thoj  feed  principally  oi 
the  seeds  ofvaiioua  kinds  of  fir^  which  they  extract  &om  th" 

cone  by  the  jointtictionoftheirbeakaod  tongiie.  Tbeslder 
and  other  trees  are  also  sometimes  i-isited,  and  they  have 
been  noticed  to  resort  to  thistleB  and  pick  the  seeds  from 
them,  "In  the  autumn  of  1831,"  says  Macgillivray,* 
"  when  walking  from  Aberdeen  to  Elgin,  by  the  way  of 
Glenlivat,  and  along  the  Spey,  I  hud  the  pleasure  of 
observing,  near  the  influx  of  a  tributary  of  that  river,  a 
flock  of  several  hundreds  of  Crossbills,  buBtly  engaged  in 
shelling  the  seeds  of  the  berries  wliich  hung  in  clusters  on 
a  dump  of  rowuu  (mountain  Ash)  trees.  So  intent  wen: 
they  nn  satisfying  their  hunger  that  they  seemed  not  to 
take  the  least  heed  of  me  ;  and  tis  I  had  not  a  gun,  I  was 
content  with  gazing  on  them,  without  offering  them  ai^ 
molostiitiou.  They  clung  to  tlio  twigs  in  all  sorts  of  posi- 
tions,  and  vent  through  the  operation  of  feeding  in  a  quiet 
and  business-like  manner,  each  att«nding  to  hie  own  aSairs 
without  interfering  with  his  neighbours.  It  was,  indeed,  a 
pleasant  sight  to  see  how  the  little  creatures  fluttered 
among  the  twigs,  all  in  continued  action,  like  so  many  bees 
on  a  cluster  of  flowers  in  sunshine  after  rain."  A  writer  in 
the  Zoologitt  \  thus  describes  the  mancenvres  of  a  flock 
which  he  observed  in  1849,  in  the  county  of  Durham; 
"  On  the  15th  July,  when  taking  a  drive  in  the  weeteni 
part  of  the  county,  where  there  are  many  thousand  acres 
of  flr-plantations,  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  see  a  flock  of 
birds  cross  my  path,  which  appeared  to  be  Crossbills  ;  so, 
leaving  the  gig,  I  followed  some  distance  into  a  fir-planta- 
tion, where,  to  my  great  gratification,  I  found  perhaps 
thirty  or  mote  feeding  on  some  Scotch  firs.  Tha  day  being 
fine,  and  as  they  wore  the  first  I  had  seen  in  a  state  of 
wild  nature,  I  watched  them  for  about  twenty  minutes. 
Their  actions  are  very  graceful  while  feeding,  1 
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every  imaginable  attitude,  peering  into  the  cones,  which, 
if  they  contaui  seeds,  are  instantly  severed  from  the  branch ; 
datched  with  one  foot,  they  are  instantly  emptied  of  their 
contents,  when  down  they  come.  So  rapidly  did  they  fall, 
that  I  could  compare  it  to  nothing  better  than  being 
beneath  an  oak-tree  in  autumn,  when  the  acorns  are  falling 
in  showeTS  about  one's  head,  but  that  the  cones  were 
rather  heavier.  Ko  sooner  are  they  on  the  wing  than  they, 
one  and  all,  commence  a  fretful,  unhappy  chirl,  not  unlike 
the  Bedpole's,  but  louder."  Another  writer,  in  the  Maga- 
zine of  Natural  History ^^  thus  records  his  experience : 
"From  October,  1821,  to  the  middle  of  May,  1822,  Cross- 
bills were  veiy  numerous  in  this  county  (Suffolk),  and,  I 
believe,  extended  their  flight  into  many  parts  of  England. 
Large  flocks  frequented  some  flr-plantations  in  this  vicinity, 
from  the  beginning  of  November  to  the  following  April 
I  had  almost  daQy  opportimities  of  watching  their  move- 
ments ;  and  so  remarkably  tame  were  they,  that,  when  feed- 
ing on  fir-trees  not  more  than  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  high,  I 
have  often  stood  in  the  midst  of  the  flock,  unnoticed  and  un- 
suspected. I  have  seen  them  hundreds  of  times,  when  on 
the  larch,  cut  the  cone  from  the  branch  with  their  beak, 
and,  holding  it  firmly  in  both  claws,  as  a  hawk  would  a 
bird,  extract  the  seeds  with  the  most  surprising  dexterity 
and  quickness.  I  do  not  mean  to  assert  this  to  be  their 
general  habit ;  but  it  was  very  frequently  done  when  feed- 
ing on  the  larch.  I  have  never  seen  them  adopt  the  like 
method  with  cones  of  the  Scotch  or  other  species  of  pine, 
which  would  be  too  bulky  for  them  to  manage.  Their 
method  with  these,  and,  of  course,  most  frequently  with 
the  larch,  was  to  hold  firmly  on  the  cone  with  their  claws  ; 
and,  while  they  were  busily  engaged  in  this  manner,  I  have 
captured  great  numbers;  many  with  a  horse-hair  noose 
fixed  to  the  end  of  a  fishing-rod,  which  I  managed  to  slip 
over  their  head  when  they  were  feeding,  and,  by  drawing 
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it  qaioldy  towards  the  body,  I  eaiily  Becured  them  ;  others 
I  took  with  EL  iltncd  twig,  fixed  in  aucli  a  majinor  in  the 
end  of  a  rod  that,  on  touching  the  bird,  the  twig  quickly 
became  disengaged,  adhered  to  the  feathers,  rendered  the 
wings  useless,  and  cjiHsed  the  poor  bird  to  fall  perfectly 
helplesa  on  the  ground.  In  this  manner,  in  windy  weather, 
I  have  taken  aeversl  from  the  eaniB  tree,  without  causing 
any  suspicion  of  danger.  On  wami  sunny  days,  ailer  feed- 
ing a  considerable  time,  they  would  suddenly  take  wing, 
and,  after  flying  round  for  a  short  time,  in  full  cboms, 
aligbt  on  some  lofty  tree  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
plantations,  warbling  to  each  other  in  low  pleasing  strains. 
They  would  also  fly  from  the  trees  occasionally  for  the 
purpOBs  of  drinking,  their  food  being  of  so  dry  a  nature. 
To  captivity  they  were  quickly  roconciled,  and  soon  became 
TBiy  familiar.  As,  at  first,  I  was  not  aware  what  food  wonld 
suit  them,  I  fixed  brunches  of  the  larch  against  the  sides 
of  the  room  in  which  I  confined  them,  and  threw  them  a 
quantity  of  the  cones  on  the  fioor.  I  found  that  they  not 
only  closely  searched  the  cones  on  the  branches,  but^  in  a 
few  days,  not  one  was  left  in  the  room  that  had  not  been 
pried  into.  I  gave  them  canary  and  hemp-seed ;  bat) 
thinking  the  cones  were  both  amusement  and  employment, 
I  continued  to  furnish  them  with  a  plentiful  snpply,  I 
had  about  four  dozen  of  them ;  and  frequently,  whilst  I 
hare  been  in  the  room,  they  would  fly  down,  seize  a  cone 
with  their  beak,  carry  it  to  a  perch,  quickly  transfer  it  to 
their  claws,  and  in  a  very  short  time  empty  it  of  its  seeds, 
as  I  have  very  many  times  witnessed  to  my  surprise  and 
amusement."  These  accounts  are  most  interesting,  yet 
they  arc  all  equally  defective  in  failing  to  describe  the  mode 
in  which  Buffoa's  "useless  defonnity,"  the  crossed  bill,  ia 
employed  in  the  work  of  splitting  open  a  cone.  This  defect 
is  supplied  partially  by  Mr.  Townaon's  description,  quoted 
by  Yarrell,  and  partly  by  the  latter  author  in  hia  om 
words.     "  Their  mode  of  operation  is  thus : — ^They  first  fix 
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themselyes  acroes  the  cone,  then  bring  the  points  of  the 
mandibles  from  their  crossed  or  lateral  position,  to  be  im- 
mediately over  each  other.  In  this  reduced  compass  they 
insinuate  their  beaks  between  the  scales,  and  then,  opening 
them — not  in  the  usual  manner,  but  by  drawing  the 
inferior  mandible  sideways — force  open  the  scales."  "  At 
this  stage,*'  Yarrell  proceeds  to  say,  **  the  end  of  the  tongue 
becomes  necessary;  and  this  organ  is  no  less  admirably 
adapted  for  the  service  required.  .  .  .  While  the  points  of 
the  beak  press  the  scale  from  the  body  of  the  cone,  the 
tongue  is  enabled  to  direct  and  insert  its  cutting  scoop 
underneath  the  seed,  and  the  food  thus  dislodged  is  trans- 
ferred to  the  mouth;  and  when  the  mandibles  are  separated 
laterally  in  this  operation,  the  bird  has  an  uninterrupted 
view  of  the  seed  in  the  cavity  with  the  eye  on  that  side  to 
which  the  under  mandible  is  curved." 

The  beak  of  the  Crossbill  then,  far  from  being  a  defect 
in  the  organization  of  the  bird,  is  a  perfect  implement 
always  at  its  owner's  command,  faultless  alike  in  design 
and  execution,  and  exquisitely  adapted  to  its  work,  not 
an  easy  one,  of  performing,  by  a  single  process,  the  office 
of  splitting,  opening,  and  securing  the  contents  of  a  fir- 
cone, and  he  must  be  a  bold  man  who  could  venture  to 
suggest  an  improvement  in  its  mechanism. 

It  has  been  observed  that  young  birds  in  the  nest  have 
not  their  mandibles  crossed,  and  at  this  period  such  an 
anangement  would  be  useless,  as  they  are  dependent  for 
food  on  the  parent  birds.  It  has  also  been  observed  that 
the  side  on  which  the  upper  mandible  crosses  the  lower 
varies  in  different  individuals  ;  in  some  it  descends  on  the 
right  side  of  the  lower  mandible,  in  others  on  the  left. 
The  bird  appears  to  have  no  choice  in  the  matter,  but  what- 
ever direction  it  takes  at  first,  the  same  it  always  retains. 

The  Crossbill  is  not  believed  to  be  generally  a  continuous 
resident  in  this  country,  though  several  instances  are  on 
record  of  its  breeding  with  us.     From  the  fact,  too,  that 
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yoimg  birds  have  often  been  observed  imperfactly  flod!>ed, 
it  may  be  BUrmised  that  euch  inatances  aru  not  rare. 
Ita  nest,  conatructed  of  slender  twigs  of  fir  and  coarse 
dry  grass,  and  lined  with  fiae  grass  and  a  few  haiis,  is 
concealed  among  the  upper  branches  of  a  Scotch  !ir.» 


THE   PARROT   CROSSBILL. 

LOXIA   PITTOPSfTTiCUS. 
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This  bird,  which  resembles  the  Common  CroBsbiU  in 
colour  and  habits,  frequents  the  Arctic  regions,  where 
Uie  nuyority  remain  to  breed.  In  summer  it  occasionally 
Tiaits  Frufisia  and  Germany,  resorting  to  the  great  pine- 
forests,  and  returning  to  the  North  at  the  approacb  of 
Spring.  In  France  and  Holland  it  is  a  yet  rarer  vigitor, 
and  in  this  country  only  a  few  specimens  have  been 
observed. 


THE  WHITE-WINGED   CROSSBILL. 
LoziA  leuc6pteba. 

tip ;  plDiiuie°  ciimioii,  virlegalsd  with  ;s1Idv  ;  UU  bUck  ;  n^ngi  black,  vilta 
two  wklt4  bora.  Lsngtb  six  uid  ft  quajt^r  IncJuL  £ggi  wbito,  muk«l  with 
^lowisU  ipoti. 

Tnitj,  like  the  last,  is  a  northern  bird,  and  of  yet  rarer 
occurrence  in  this  counti?.  In  habits  it  resembles  the 
Common  Crosabill. 

*TIia  name,  " Sheldappls,'  suppoaed  by  Yarrell  to  be  gino  to 
thU  bird  on  account  of  tha  habit  aacribed  to  it  of  riSing  the  OOD- 
Centi  of  apples,  has  reference  perhapa  to  the  varied  tinta  of  itt 
plumage,  aa  ia  undoubtixlln  the  caie  witb  the  Sheldrake,  to  be 
dsMribed  hereafter 
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THE  RED-WINGED  STAELING. 
ageUUus  phceniceus. 

Oenoal  ptonuige  bljudc ;  bend  of  the  wing  red,  lesser  wing-coverts  orange-yellow. 
Lsagth  nine  inches.    IJggs  pele  bluish  white,  spotted  and  streaked  with  dark 


Thb  Bed-winged  Starling,  or  American  Blackbird,  is  a  rare 
straggler  in  this  country.  In  the  United  States,  where  it 
congr^^tes  in  enormous  flocks,  it  commits  serious  ravages 
on  the  com  and  rice  crops,  and  in  many  of  its  habits 
resembles  its  European  namesake. 


THE  STARLING. 

8TURNU8  VULGARIS. 

nomage  black,  with  brilliant  pnrple  and  green  renections,  the  upper  feathers 
tipped  with  eream-oolour ;  under  tail-coverts  edged  with  white ;  beak  yellow ; 
feet  llesh-oolour,  tinged  with  brown.  FtmaJU — spotted  below  as  well  as  above, 
yoim^— uniform  ash-brown,  without  spots.  Length  eight  and  a  half  inches ; 
width  fifteen  inches.    Eggs  uniform  pale  greenish  blue. 

Thb  Starling  is  a  citizen  of  the  world.  From  the  North 
Cape  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  from  Iceland  to 
Kamtachatka,  he  is  everywhere  at  home,  and  too  familiar 
with  the  dealings  of  man  to  come  within  a  dangerous 
distance  of  his  arm,  though  he  fully  avails  himself  of  all 
the  advantages  which  human  civilization  offers,  having 
discovered,  long  ago,  that  far  more  grubs  and  worms  are 
to  be  procured  on  a  newly-mown  meadow  than  on  the 
bare  hill-side,  and  that  the  flavour  of  May-dukes  and 
Coroons  immeasurably  excels  that  of  the  wild  cherries  in 
the  wood.  That  dove-cots,  holes  in  walls,  and  obsolete 
water-spouts  are  convenient  resting-places  for  a  nest, 
appears  to  be  a  traditional  piece  of  knowledge,  and  that 
where  sheep  and  oxen  are  kept,  there  savoury  insects 
abound,   is  a  fact  generally  knovm,   and  improved   on 
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ocoordinglf.  So,  in  Bubiirbaii  gardens,  where  even  the 
Redbreast  and  Tits  are  tmknown.  Starlings  are  periodical 
Tisitore,  and  afibnl  much  amusement  bf  their  ahambliiig 
gait,  and  industrious  boring  on  the  lawn  for  Inrroj — in  cheny 
orchards  they  an  regarded  with  terror,  oa  account  of  the 
amount  of  mischief  tliey  will  accompliah  in  a  short  space 
of  time  ;  and  in  the  sheep-fold  tbey  are  doubtless  moet 
nonlially  weleomed  and  their  scrvteee  thonkiiiDj  recuve^ 


though  there  can  be  as  little  doubt  that  the  visits  are  paid 
not  for  the  benefit  of  the  uncomfortable  nniinnlii  on  whom 
they  perch,  but  to  indulge  their  own  partiality  for  an 
occasional  diet  of  ticks. 

The  Starling  is  a  handsome  bird;  seen  at  a  distance  it 
appears  to  be  of  a  uniform  black  hue,  but  on  cloaer  inspec- 
tion its  sable  coat  is  found  to  be  lustrous  with  reflections  of 
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purple  and  green,  and  eveiy  feather  is  tipped  with  white,  or 
cream-colour — a  mantle  of  shot-silk  garnished  with  pearls. 
Except  during  the  nesting  season,  a  Starling  is  rarely 
seen  alone ;  most  commonly  perhaps  they  are  ohserved  in 
parties  of  fix>m  six  to  twelve,  hunting  in  orchards  or 
meadows  for  whichsoever  article  of  their  diet  happens 
to  be  in  season.     Wherever  a  colony  of  Eooks,  Jackdaws, 
or  Bock  Pigeons  has  established  itself  there  most  probably, 
or  somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood,  a  large  party  will 
assemble  to  roost,   and  will  attend  the  others  on  all 
their  foraging  expeditions.     In  spring  the  flocks,  small 
and  greats  break  up  into  pairs,  each  withdrawing  to  a 
convenient  nesting  place,  which  is  sometimes  a  hole  in  a 
tree^  sometimes  a  building,  a  clifi^  or  a  cavo.   The  nest  itself 
is  a  simple  structure,  being  composed  of  dry  grass  and 
roots,  and  contains  generally  five  eggs.    At  this  season  the 
male  bird  adds  to  the  chirping  and  twittering  notes  of 
both  sexes,  a  soft  and  not  unmusical  note,  which  resembles 
more  closely  than  any  other  sound  with  which  I  am  ac- 
quainted the  piping  of  a  boatswaiu's  whistle,  and  it  is  not 
uncommon  to  hear  a  party  of  choristers  thus  engaged, 
perched  meanwhile  on  some  high  tree,  even  while  incuha- 
tion  is  going  on.     The  breeding  season  over,  they  become 
nomad  in  their  habits.     Many  families  unite  into  a  flock, 
and  explore  the  country  far  and  wide  for  suitable  feeding 
places,  their  diet  being,  up  to  this  time,  exclusively  worms 
and  insects.     But  no  sooner  does  the  fruit  begin  to  ripen 
in  the  cherry  districts,  than  the  flocks,  now  assembled  in 
countless  multitudes,  descend  on  the  trees,  and,  if  not 
observed  and  scared  away,  appropriate  the  whole  crop. 

Kewly-fledged  Starlings '  are  so  different  from  their 
parents,  that  they  might  be  mistaken,  and  indeed  have  been 
described  by  Montagu,  Bewick,  Knapp,  and  others,  under 
the  name  of  the  Solitary  Thrush.  The  plumage  is  of  a 
uniform  greyish  brown,  lighter  beneath.  It  is  not  till  the 
end  of  July  or  the  beginning  of  August  that  the  adult 
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plumage  begins  to  ehow  itself  and  then  the  young  biidi 

present  a  singular  tippearonce,  as  the  gloasy  block  feathera, 
tipped  with  pearl,  appear  in  irregular  patches  on  varioiw 
parts  of  the  body.  Starling  do  not  iisnally  roost  near  llie 
scene  of  their  depredations,  but  from  this  season  and  llience 
until  lato  in  autumn  they  repair,  as  if  by  aome  preconcerted 
scheme,  to  a  rendezvous  common  to  many  detachmenta. 
A  writer  in  the  Zoologisl  stiitea,  that  there  were  formerly, 
near  Melbourne  in  Cambridgeshire,  some  large  patches  of 
reeds,  M-hich  were  rented  at  a  certain  annual  sum,  and 
which  the  tenant  sold  to  builders  to  use  in  making  plaster- 
Hoora  and  ceilings  of  rooms.  Towards  autumn,  Starlinj,'S 
resorted  to  them  in  such  numbers  to  roost,  that  unless 
scared  away,  they  settled  upon,  the  reeds,  broke  them  down 
»ud  rendered  them  completely  useless.  It  required  a 
person  to  keep  Wiiti;h  every  oveoing  for  some  time,  and 
fire  at  them  repeatedly  with  a  gan  as  they  were  settling 
down ;  but  aa  the  spot  was  a  favourite  one,  they  showed 
considerable  reluctance  in  quitting  it.  Similar  accounts  are 
to  be  found  in  most  books  on  ornithology ;  that  given  by 
Bishop  Stanley  in  his  familiar  "  History  of  Birds,"  is  one  of 
the  most  striking  passages  in  his  admirable  little  book,  and 
though  too  long  for  quotation,  is  well  worthy  of  perusaL 


TItE  EOSE-COLOURED  PASTOK. 


A  VERY  beautiful  bird,  partaking  the  characters  of  the 
Starlings  and  Grows.  It  is  an  inhabitant  of  Syria,  Asia 
Minor,  and  Africa,  where  it  is  gregarious  in  its  habits,  and 
does  much  mischief  to  the  grain  crops.  In  Europe  it  is 
I  occurrence. 


THE  CHOUGH. 

FR^SILUB   QKIOULUS. 

nsiiiigebluk,wltlipnrpi*uidgr»nnnectloiu;  buk  mid  Feat  omil-red ;  eUwi 
Mult  Uaigai  MliUea  tnchBi;  wtdtb  ttalrty-tiio  Inclin.  Eggl  jrelloirldi 
wUt^  ipoUad  with  uh-gnjr  ud  Ugbt  tsowo. 

CoKmriNTAL  anthoTS  state  that  the  bird  which  we  call  the 
Chough  or  Eed-Iegged  Crow  frequents  the  highest  moun- 
tain legionB  snd  the  confines  of  perpetual  snow,  and  that 
hence  it  is  sometiiues  known  hy  the  name  of  "  Jackdaw  of 
the  Alpa."  Like  the  test  of  its  tribe,  it  is  omnivorous, 
and  lires  in  societies,  like  the  conuuon  Jackdaw  and  Rook, 
hat  rarely  deeertinf^  and  then  only  when  pressed  by 
hnugei^  the  place  of  its  birth.  With  us  it  is  never  seen 
iuland,  confining  itself  to  the  rocky  sea-coast^  where  it 
bnildB  its  nest  In  inaccessible  chfis,  and  leads  the  same 
kiitd  of  Hfs  with  its  sable  relatives  the  Crows  and  Jack- 
daws, thongh  it  never  ventures,  as  they  do,  far  from  its 
isa  side  strongholds.    The  name  Chough  was  probably  in 
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ancient  times  used  as  a  common  appellation  of  all  the 
members  of  the  family  Corvidas  whicli  have  black  plumage, 
ihin  one  being  distinguished  as  the  "Cornish  Chough," 
from  the  rocky  district  which  it  frequented.  The  fuuious 
lines  in  "  Eling  Lear," —  ^^ 


point  probably  to  the  Jackdaw,  which  ia  abundant  on 
the  rocky  coaat  of  Kent,  where  the  Chough  haa  not 
been  observed,  though  there  is  a  traditianal  account  of  a 
pair  which  many  years  ag(>  escaped  from  confinement  and 
bred  there.  By  its  flight  it  ia  scarcely  to  be  diGtinguiahed 
from  tliii  JaiidaM' ;  but  if  ii  comes  near  enough  to  the 
observer  to  betray  tho  venniliou  colour  of  its  legs,  it  may 
be  known  at  once,  and,  seen  on  the  ground,  its  long  curved 
bill,  and  more  Blender  form,  sufficiently  distinguish  it  from 
all  others  to  which  it  assimilates  in  colour  and  size, 

Not  many  years  since,  the  Chough  was  far  from  un- 
common in  several  parts  of  the  coast  of  Devon  and 
Cornwall.  It  is  now  much  less  frequent,  though  it  still 
lingers  about  the  Lizard  in  the  latter  county,  and  is  said  to 
breed  in  the  high  cliffs  near  Combe  Martin  in  Devonshire, 
in  both  of  which  places  I  have  often  looked  out  sharply 
for  it,  but  have  never  been  quite  satisfied  that  I  have 
seen  one.  It  ia  said  also  to  haunt  the  precipitous  coast 
of  several  other  parte  of  Great  Britain,  and  to  be  found 
also  in  many  parts  of  Ireland,  but  always  preferring  the 
Itast  frequented  localitiea.  The  peculiar  habits  of  a  bird 
so  uncommon  and  secluded  are  little  known,  so  far  at  kaaV 
as  they  arc  characteristic  of  the  bird  in  its  nild  state.  In 
captivity  its  waya  differ  little  from  those  of  the  rest  of 
its  tribe.  It  is  inquisitive,  intrusive,  captious  in  temper, 
disposed  to  become  attached  to  those  who  treat  it  well, 
fond  of  attracting  notice ;  in  a  word,  it  surpasses  in  intelli- 
gence most  other  tribes  of  birds,  ranking  among  thoao 
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members  of  the  brute  creation  whose  instinct  amounts  to 
something  more  than  a  formal  complianco  with  certain 
laws  which  the  rational  creation  has  arbitrarily  set  down 
for  their  government  In  mountainous  districts,  its  food 
probably  consists  mainly  of  berries;  on  our  sea-coast, 
where  such  fare  is  of  rare  occurrence,  insects  and  the 
rejectamenta  of  the  searshore  enter  largely  into  its  diet. 
It  builds  its  nest  of  sticks,  and  lines  it  with  wool  and 
hair,  preferring  a  deft  in  a  rock,  but  not  refusing  any  old 
nun  conveniently  situated  for  its  purpose.  It  lays  four 
or  five  eggs. 


THE  RAVEN. 

OORVUS     CORAX. 

Flaiiuige  bUck  with  pnrple  reflections;  tail  rounded,  black,  extending  two 
Indies  beyond  the  dosed  wings ;  beak  strong,  black  as  well  as  the  feet ;  iris 
with  two  cirdes,  the  inner  grey,  the  outer  ash-brown.  Length  twenty-five 
indies ;  width  four  feet    Eggs  dkty  green,  spotted  and  speckled  with  brown. 

The  Baven,  the  largest  of  the  CorvidsB,  and  possessing  in 
an  eminent  degree  all  the  chai*acteristics  of  its  tribe  except 
sociability,  is  the  bird  which  beyond  all  others  has  been 
r^arded  with  feelings  of  awe  by  the  superstitious  in  all 
ages.  In  both  instances  in  which  specific  mention  of  it 
oociirs  in  Holy  Writ^  it  is  singled  out  from  among  other 
birds  as  gifted  with  a  mysterious  intelligence.  Sent  forth 
by  Koah  when  the  ark  rested  on  the  mountains  of  Ararat, 
it  found  a  congenial  home  among  the  lonely  crags  strewed 
with  the  carcases  of  drowned  animals,  and  by  failing  to 
return,  announced  to  the  patriarch  that  a  portion  of  the 
earth,  though  not  one  fit  for  his  immediate  habitation,  was 
uncovered  by  the  waters.  At  a  subsequent  period,  honoured 
with  the  mission  of  supplying  the  persecuted  prophet  with 
food,  it  was  taught  to  suppress  its  voracious  instinct  by  the 
God  who  gave  it.  The  Eaven  figures  prominently  in  most 
heathen  mythologies,  and  is  almost  everywhere  regarded 


wttli  awe  bj  the  ignorant  even  al  the  preaent  time.  In 
Scandinavian  luythotofiy  it  was  an  important  actor ;  and 
al!  readers  of  Shakeapeiiri!  must  bo  familiar  with  paeeag^ 


which  prove  it  to  have  been  rt^fimied  aa  a  bird  of  dire 
omen. 

"  The  aad  presaging  RaTen  tolla 
The  aick  mui'a  pasBport  in  her  hollow  beak, 
Aod  in  the  ihadow  of  the  silent  night 
Doth  shake  contagion  from  her  amble  wing." 
Martowe. 
In  the  judgment  of  others,  its  &iendly  niission  to  the  Tiah- 
bite  invested  it  with  a  sanctity  which  praaerved  it  from 
moIeitatioTL 
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Apart  from  all  traditional  belief,  the  Eaven  derives  its 
ill-omened  character  as  a  herald  of  death  from  the  rapidity 
with  which  it  discerns,  in  the  vicinity  of  its  haunts,  the 
carcase  of  any  dead  animal.  In  the  coldest  winter  days, 
at  H^idaon's  Bay,  when  every  kind  of  effluvium  is  greatly 
checked  if  not  arrested  by  frost,  buffaloes  and  other  beasts 
have  been  killed  when  not  one  of  these  birds  was  to  be 
seen  ;  but  in  a  few  hours  scores  of  them  have  been  found 
collected  about  the  spot  to  pick  up  the  blood  and  ofifaL 
•*  In  ^vens,"  says  a  writer  in  the  Zoologist y*  "  the 
senses  of  smell  and  sight  are  remarkably  acute  and  power- 
fuL  Perched  usually  on  some  tall  cliff  that  commands  a' 
vide  survey,  these  faculties  are  in  constant  and  rapid 
exercise,  and  uU  the  movements  of  the  bird  are  regulated 
in  accordance  with  the  information  thus  procured  The 
smell  of  death  is  so  grateful  to  them  that  they  utter  a  loud 
croak  of  satisfaction  instantly  on  perceiving  it  In  passing 
any  sheep,  if  a  tainted  smell  is  perceptible,  they  cry  vehe- 
mently. From  this  propensity  in  the  Eaven  to  announce 
his  satisfaction  in  the  smell  of  death  has  probably  arisen 
the  common  notion  that  he  is  aware  of  its  approach  among 
the  human  race,  and  foretells  it  by  his  croakings/'  The 
same  observant  author,  as  quoted  by  Macgillivray,t  says 
again  :  ''Their  sight  and  smell  are  very  acute,  for  when 
they  are  searching  the  wastes  for  provisiou,  they  hover 
over  them  at  a  great  height ;  and  yet  a  sheep  will  not  be 
dead  many  minutes  before  they  will  find  it.  Nay,  if  a 
morbid  smell  transpire  from  any  in  the  flock,  they  will 
watch  it  for  days  till  it  die." 

To  such  repasts  they  are  guided  more  by  scent  than  by 
sight,  for  though  they  not  unfrequently  ascend  to  a  great 
height  in  the  air,  they  do  not  then  appear  to  be  on  the  look- 
out for  food.  This  duty  is  performed  more  conveniently 
and  with  greater  success  by  beating  over  the  ground  at  a  low 

*  YoL  L  p.  215.  t  British  BirdB,  yoL  i.  p.  510. 
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elevfttioiL  In  these  expeditions  they  do  not  confine  them- 
selves to  carrion,  but  prey  indiscriminately  an  all  animals 
which  they  are  quick  enough  to  capture  and  etrtrn;^ 
enongh  to  master.  Hares,  mbliita,  rats,  mice,  lizards, 
game  of  Tarious  kinds,  eggs,  and  the  larger  insects,  all 
of  thesB  enter  into  tbeir  diet^  and,  wanting  thL-se,  they  resort 
to  the  sea-shore  for  refuse  fish,  or  ransuck  dunghills  in 
Tillages,  before  the  inhabitants  are  astir,  for  garble  of  all 
sorts.  Pliny  even  relates  that  in  a  certain  district  of 
Asia  Minor  they  wore  trained  to  hawk  for  game  like  the 
noble  Falcons.  Few  of  these  (piolifications  tend  to  endeoi 
them  to  mankind ;  and  as  they  are  dreaded  by  shepherds 
on  account  of  their  being  perhaps  more  than  Buapected  of 
making  away  with  sickly  lamba  when  occasion  offers,  and 
of  plundering  ponltiy-yarda,  liavena  are  hecom^  in  popu- 
lous diatricts,  almost  unknown  birds.  I  have  only  seen  them 
mjfself  on  the  rocky  sefl-shoro  of  Devon  and  Cornwall,  in 
the  wilds  of  Dartmoor,  and  the  Highlands  of  Scotland. 
There  was  for  many  successive  years  a  nest  built  on  a  ledge 
of  granil«  near  the  Bishop  Rock,  in  Cornwall,  a  huge  mass 
of  sticks  and  what  appeared  to  be  grass,  inaccessible  from 
below,  but  commanded  by  a  venturous  climber  irom  above. 
Where  it  still  continues  to  breed  inland,  it  places  its  nest, 
constructed  of  sticks  and  lined  with  the  wool  and  fox  of 
its  victims,  either  on  an  inaccessible  rock,  or  near  the 
summit  of  a  lofty  tree,  tiia  ill-omened  "Eaven-tiee"  of 
romances.  In  the  north  of  Scotland,  in  the  Orkneys  and 
Hebrides,  where  it  is  still  abundant^  it  builds  its  nest  in 
clilla  which  it  judges  to  be  inaccessible,  both  inland  and  on 
the  sea-shore,  showing  no  marked  preference  for  either.  Two 
pair  never  frequent  the  same  locality,  nor  is  any  other  bird 
of  prey  permitted  to  establish  itself  in  their  vicinity.  Even 
the  E^le  treats  the  Baven  with  respect,  and  leaves  it  to  its 
solitude,  not  so  much  from  feat  of  its  prowess,  as  worn  oat 
by  its  pertinacious  resistance  of  all  dangerous  intruders. 
Hence,  in    some  districts,  shepherds   encourage   Baveus, 
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because  they  serve  as  a  repellant  to  Eagles ;  while  m 
oUiers,  where  Eagles  are  of  unusual  occurrence,  they  allow 
them  to  build  their  nests  undisturbed,  but  when  the  young 
are  almost  fledged,  destroy  them  by  throwing  stones  at 
them  from  above.  Nevertheless  the  original  pair  continues 
to  haunt  the  same  locality  for  an  indefinite  term  of  years, 
and  it  is  not  a  little  singular  that  if  one  of  them  bo  killed, 
the  survivor  will  find  a  mate  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of 
time. 

The  geographical  range  of  the  Eaven  is  very  exten- 
sive. Hiroughout  all  the  zones  of  the  Northern  Hemi- 
sphere it  is  to  be  found ;  and  having  this  wide  range,  its 
physical  constitution  ia  strong,  and  it  lives  to  a  great  age, 
amounting,  as  the  ancients  tell  us,  to  twenty-seven  times 
the  period  of  a  man's  life.  The  note  of  the  Raven  is  well 
described  by  the  word  "  croak,"  but  it  is  said  by  those  who 
have  had  the  opportunity  of  observing  it  under  various 
circumstances,  to  utter  another  sound,  resembling  the  word 
**  wAti-ur.'*  With  this  ciy  it  very  commonly  intermixes 
another,  sounding  like  "  cluna,"  uttered  very  much  as  by 
a  human  voice,  only  a  little  wilder  in  the  soimd.  From 
the  Giy  ''croak"  the  Baven  no  doubt  derives  its  Latin 
name  "  Corvus,"  the  French  "  Corbeau,"  and  its  common 
Scotch  appellation  ''  Corbie.'' 


THE  CARRION  CROW. 
coRYus  cor6n6. 

Black,  with  ^reen  and  violot  reflectloiiB ;  tail  iligfatly  roundea^  extending  an 
inch  and  a  quarter  beyond  the  closed  wings ;  iris  dark  hazel :  lower  part  of 
the  beak  covered  with  bristly  feathers ;  beak  and  feet  black.  Length  nineteen 
inches ;  breadth  three  feet  Eggs  bluish  green,  spotted  and  speckled  with 
ash-grey  aad  olive. 

Breeding  early  in  the  year,  like  the  Raven,  the  Carrion 
Crow  builds  its  nest  in  some  tree  which,  from  its  lofti- 
ness or  other  reason,  is  difficult  of  ascent,  where  its 
young  ones  are  hatched  about  the  time  that  most  other 
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birfs  arc  laying  their  eggs,  and  when  the  lambiDg  seHaon 
u  At  its  height  Then,  too^  its  hubita  are  most  fully 
developed.  Its  young  are  clamorous  for  food,  and  will  not 
be  satisfied  with  a  httle.  So  the  oiii  bird  sallies  forth  to 
scour  the  districts  least  frequented  by  man,  and  wakes 
every  living  thing  its  prey,  provideil  that  by  force  ot 
cunning  it  cah  overpower  it  If  Grouse  are  plentiful,  it 
is  said  that  one  pair,  what  with  etealinj;  the  eggs  and 


carrying  uU  the  joun^  mil  m  a  season  destroy  more  ol 
them  than  the  keenttbt  sportsman  It  will  pounce  on 
the  levertt  and  bear  it  screaming  from  the  side  of  its 
mother  It  watches  bhcip  wh  (,h  have  strayed  &odi  the 
fold,  and  mangles  the  nenl}  born  lambs  and  even  the 
WC3  then  t.  1  cs,  Lurrymg  tl  em  p  eccmcal  to  the  young 
ones  at  1  ou  c.  It  u  o  vers  are  at  work  the  wary  birds 
iiUght  on  some  lofty  tree    taking  tare  to  keep  at  a  safe 
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dtttmcey  and  wHen  a  nest  has  been  laid  bare  by  the  scythe, 
their  incrodibly  sharp  eye  discerns  the  prize  which,  whether 
H  oonmst  of  ^;g8  or  callow  young,  is  borne  off  in  triumph. 
Lest  their  depredations  should  be  discovered  by  the  accu- 
mnlation  of  egg-shells,  feathers  and  bones,  which  exe  the 
natural  consequence  of  these  raids,  they  carefully  carry  to 
some  distance  everything  that  would  tend  to  betray  them, 
00  that  one  might  pass  directly  beneath  the  scene  of  these 
enoffmities  unsuspicious  of  the  evil  existing  overhead. 
Keen  as  this  bird  is  in  pursuit  of  such  delicate  fare,  he  can 
be,  when  occasion  serves,  as  unclean  a  feeder  as  the  Vulture, 
and  he  can,  on  the  other  hand,  make  a  meal  off  com.  Mr. 
Knox  states  that  in  the  Weald  of  Sussex,  where  the  Haven 
is  common^  it  resorts  to  the  brooks  and  ponds,  which  abound 
in  freaih-water  muscles  (Anodon),  and  feeds  on  them  most 
Tonudoualy,  especially  after  floods,  when  they  lie  scattered 
on  the  mud.  The  same  author  states  that  in  winter  it 
reeortB  to  the  sea-shore,  and  feeds  on  the  oysters,  muscles^ 
small  crabs,  marine  insects,  worms,  and  dead  fish  which 
are  cast  up  by  the  waves  during  the  prevalent  south-westerly 
storma  It  has  been  frequently  observed,  he  adds,  to  ascend 
to  a  great  height  in  the  air  with  an  oyster  in  its  claws, 
and  after  letting  it  fall  on  the  beach,  to  descend  rapidly 
with  closed  pinions  and  devour  the  contents.  A  similar 
instance  of  apparent  reasoning  is  recorded  of  the  same  bird 
by  Pliny,  but  with  the  substitution  of  walnuts  for  oysters. 
With  such  wandering  habits,  it  seems  at  first  sight  strange 
that  the  phrase  "  as  the  Crow  flies  "  should  be  adopted  to 
mark  distances  in  a  straight  line  across  the  open  country  ; 
yet  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  how  many  persons  confound 
the  Crow  with  the  Book,  and  even  talk  of  the  "  Crows  in  a 
rookery,"  the  suggestion  will  at  once  occur  to  the  mind  that 
the  term  owed  its  origin  to  its  far  gentler  and  more 
respectable  relation,  the  Eook,  whose  evening  flights  from 
the  feeding  ground  are  among  the  most  familiar  sights 
of  the  country,  and  are  invariably  performed  in  a  line  so 
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straight,  that  if  a  whole  flock  oonld  be  tmbked  tbiaiigh  the 
air  on  any  one  evexiixig  it  wooM  be  Ibimd  scaicdj  to  deviate 
from  that  of  the  preceding  or  the  foUowiiig.  It  is  to  be 
feared  that  this  inaoooiate  application  of  namee  has  done 
the  Rook  ill  serrice ;  yet  the  two  birds  are  totally  distinct 
Crows  are  solitary  hirds^  raiely  being  seen  in  more  than 
pairs  together;  Books  are  eminently  sodaUe.  Grows 
shun  the  hannts  of  men :  Books  ooort  the  vicinity  of  his 
dwelling&  Crows  are  camivorons ;  Books  feed  prinmptlly 
on  the  grabs  of  beetles^  worms^  and  nozions  insects^  xewsid- 
ing  themselves  occasionally  lor  their  servioeB  1^  regaling 
on  com  and  fruits^  but  rarely  tonching  carrion  or  mnlMrfang 
living  animals.  In  appearance  the  two  birds  are  modi 
alike ;  the  Crow,  however,  is  somewhat  smaUeo^  the  beak 
is  stouter  at  the  point  and  encircled  at  the  base  with 
numerous  short  feathers,  while  the  bill  of  the  Book  is 
encroached  on  by  a  white  membrane  which  is  almost  bare 
of  feathers.  Both  are  noted  for  their  intelligence ;  the 
Crow  has  been  known  to  remove  its  eggs  fiK>m  its  nest 
when  apprehensive  of  danger ;  it  was  held  in  high  con- 
sideration in  the  days  of  augury,  and  certain  of  its  move- 
ments were  considered  to  be  indicative  of  changes  in  the 
weather.  It  builds  its  nest  of  sticks,  and  lines  it  with 
moss,  straw,  hair,  and  wool,  and  lays  from  four  to  six  eggs. 
Like  the  Raven,  it  is  a  widely-diffiised  bird,  and  attains  a 
great  age,  outliving  (the  ancients  said)  nine  generations  of 
men,  showing  great  attachment  to  any  spot  in  which  it  has 
once  fixed  its  home,  and  suffering  neither  its  own  progeny 
nor  any  other  large  birds  to  nestle  in  its  vicinity. 


THE  HOODED   CROW. 


CORVUS  CORHIX. 


ih  green.  motOed  »Uli  Mt- 

Thk  Hooded  Crow  closely  reeembles  the  Carrion  Crow, 
scarcely  difTering  from  it  in  &ct  except  in  colour.  They 
are  however  perfectly  distinct  species,  and  for  tlie  most 
part  exercise  their  calling  in  separate  haunts.  In  Norway 
Hooded  Grows  are  very  abnndant,  to  the  almast  total  exclu- 
sion of  the  Carrion  Crow  and  Hook,  and,  though  not  con- 
gregating so  as  to  form  a  society  like  the  last-named  bird, 
they  may  be  seen  simultaneously  employed  in  searching 
for  food  in  gronpe  which  collectively  amount  to  a  hundred 
or  more.    They  do  not  appear  to  he  constant  residents  in 
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nnj  part  of  England  ;  for  though  numaroue  in  the  winler 
at  Newmnrket  Heath  and  EoystoE  (whence  they  are  some- 
times  called  Koyaton  Crows),  and  annually  resorting  to 
many  parts  of  the  aea-coast,  they  rarely  breed  so  far  south, 
In  the  Orkneys,  Hebrides,  and  in  all  but  the  south  of 
Scotland  they  are  of  more  frequent  occurrence  than  any 
other  of  the  tribe,  essentially  belonging  to  the  "  Land  of 
the  mountain  and  the  flood."  One  can  scarcely  traveree 
the  shores  of  the  salt-water  lochs  of  Scotland  without 
seeing  a  pair,  or,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year,  a  snutU 
party  of  four  or  five  of  these  birda,  gravely  pacing  the 
shingle  and  Bimd  in  quest  of  food.  As  far  as  my  own 
experience  goes,  I  should  consider  the  Hooded  Crow  as 
"  half  sea-bird,"  but  it  is  said  to  be  met  with,  in  summer, 
in  the  very  centre  of  the  Grampians  and  other  inland 
districts.  Its  diet  consists  of  the  smaller  marine  animals, 
such  as  crabs,  echini,  and  moUusks,  alive  or  dead,  Gsh  and 
carrion.  At  high  water  it  retires  inland,  and  skulks  about 
the  low  grounds  in  quest  of  the  e^s  and  young  of  Moor- 
fowl,  thereby  gaininj:;  the  execrations  of  gamekeepers;  takes 
a  survey  of  any  adjacent  shccpwalks,  on  the  chance  of 
falling  in  with  a  new-born  lamb,  or  sickly  ewe,  whence  it 
has  but  an  ill  tume  among  shepherds  ;  and  returns  when 
the  tide  has  well  ebbed,  to  finish  the  day's  repast  on  food 
of  a  nature  light  and  easy  of  digestion.  It  is  less  waiy  of 
man  than  the  Carrion  Crow,  and  often  comes  within  shot, 
but,  being  far  too  numerous  to  adm  it  of  being  exterminated, 
is  but  little  assailed.  In  the  comparatively  mUd  climate  of 
the  Scottish  sea-coast^  these  birds  find  an  abundant  supply 
of  food  all  tlie  year  round,  and  as  there  is  no  sensible 
diminution  of  their  numbers  in  winter,  it  is  supposed  that 
those  which  frequent  the  English  coast  from  October  to 
March  have  been  driven  southwards  by  the  inclement 
winters  of  high  latitudes.  They  are  then  frequently 
observed  on  the  coast  of  Norfolk  and  Sussex  in  parties  of 
thirty  or  more,  and  it  has  been  remarknd  that  the  hunting 
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grmmdB  of  ihe  two  species  are  defined  by  singularly  preciM 
limitB,  the  neighbonrliood  of  Chichester  being  frequented 
hj  the  Carrion  Crow,  that  of  Brighton  by  its  congener. 
It  is  abmidant  on  the  sea-coast  of  Norfolk  in  the  winter, 
where  I  have  seen  it  feeding  with  Gulls,  Plovers,  &c  In 
musical  capabilities  it  is  inferior  even  to  its  relative,  its 
solitary  croak  being  neither  so  loud  nor  so  clear.  The  nest 
of  the  Hooded  Crow,  according  to  Macgillivray,  is  "large, 
oompoeed  of  twigs,  sea-weeds,  heath,  feathers  and  straws, 
and  is  always  placed  on  a  rock."     It  usually  contains  live 
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Uadk,  with  poiple  and  violet  reflections ;  base  of  the  beak,  nostrfls, 
CDd  region  roand  the  beak  baxe  of  feathers  and  covered  with  a  white  scurf; 
iiii  gnjiah  white ;  beak  and  feet  black.  Length  eighteen  Inches ;  breadth 
three  fML    liggi  pele  green,  thickly  blotched  with  olive  and  dark  brown. 

As  the  Hooded  Crow  is  essentially  the  type  of  the  Corvidee 
in  Scandinavia  and  the  Isles  of  Scotland,  where  the  Carrion 
Crow  and  Book  are  all  but  unknown,  so  in  England  the 
representative  of  the  tribe  is  the  Hook,  a  bird  so  like  the 
Crow  that  it  is  called  by  its  name  almost  as  frequently  as 
by  its  own,  yet  so  different  in  habits  that^  instead  of  being 
imder  a  perpetual  and  universal  ban,  it  is  everywhere 
encouraged  and  indeed  all  but  domesticated.  There  aie 
few  English  parks  that  do  not  boast  of  their  rookery,  and 
few  proprietors  of  modem  demesnes  pretending  to  be 
parks,  who  would  not  purchase  at  a  high  price  the  air  of 
antiqnity  and  respectability  connected  with  an  established 
colony  of  these  birds.  Owing  to  their  large  size  and  the 
flEuniliarity  with  which  they  approach  the  haunts  of  men, 
they  afford  a  facility  in  observing  their  habits  which 
belongs  to  no  other  birds  ;  hence  all  treatises  on  Natural 
History,  and  other  publications  which  enter  into  the  details 
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of  country  lifi;  in  England,  abound  in  anocdotes  of  the 
Rook.  Its  intolligenee,  instinctive  apprecintion  of  dang«r, 
voracity,  its  utility  or  the  reverse,  its  nesting,  its  tnoming 
repasU  and  its  eveuing  flights,  liavu  all  been  observed  and 
muru  or  less  foitlifiilly  recorded  again  and  oKain ;  eo  that 
itfi  biograpby  is  b«tter  known  thou  that  of  any  other 
British  bird.     It  would  be  no  difficult  task  to  compile 


frum  these  niiiterials  a  good-sized  volume,  yet  I  doubt  not 
that  enough  remains  untold,  or  at  least  not  sufficiently 
authenticated,  to  furnish  a  fair  field  of  inquiry  to  any  com- 
petent person  who  would  undertake  to  devote  bis  whole 
attention  to  this  one  bird  for  a  considerable  period  of  time. 
Such  a  biographer  should  make  himself  mastar  of  all  that 
has   been   recorded  by  various   authorities,    and   shoulcl 
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then  visit  a  laige  number  of  rookeries  in  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  collecting  and  sifting  evidence,  making  a  series 
of  personal  observations,  and  spreading  bis  researches  over 
all  seasons  of  the  year.  Such  an  inquiry,  trivial  though  it 
may  seem,  would  not  be  without  utility,  for  the  Book, 
though  it  has  many  friends,  has  also  many  enemies,  and, 
being  everywhere  abundant,  its  agency  for  good  or  evil 
must  have  serious  results.  The  following  account  being 
imperfect  from  want  of  space,  the  reader  who  wishes  to 
know  more  about  this  interesting  bird,  must  refer  to  our 
standard  works  on  Ornithology,  and,  above  all,  record  and 
compare  his  own  personal  observations. 

Li  the  early  spring  months  Eooks  subsist  principally  on 
the  larvse  and  worms  turned  up  by  the  plough,  and  with- 
out gainsay  they  are  then  exceedingly  serviceable  to  the 
agriculturist^  by  destroying  a  vast  quantity  of  noxious 
insects  which,  at  this  period  of  their  growth,  feed  on  the 
leares  or  roots  of  cultivated  vegetables.  Experience  has 
taught  them  that  the  ploughman  either  has  not  the  power 
or  Hie  desire  to  molest  them ;  they  therefore  approach  the 
plough  with  perfect  fearlessness,  and  show  much  rivalry 
in  their  efforts  to  be  first  to  secure  the  treasures  just  turned 
up.  During  the  various  processes  to  which  the  ground  is 
subjected  in  preparation  for  the  crop,  they  repeat  their 
visits,  spreading  more  widely  over  the  field,  and  not  only 
pick  up  the  grubs  which  lie  on  the  surface,  but  bore  for 
such  as,  by  certain  signs  best  known  to  themselves,  lie 
concealed  I  need  not  say  that  in  all  these  stages  the 
wisdom  of  the  farmer  is  to  offer  them  every  inducement  to 
remain ;  all  that  they  ask  is  to  be  let  alone.  Not  so, 
however,  when  the  seed-crop  is  sown.  Grain,  pulse,  and 
potatoes  are  favourite  articles  of  diet  with  them,  and  thoy 
will  not  fail  to  attack  these  as  vigorously  as  they  did  the 
grubs  a  few  days  before.  They  are  therefore  undeniably 
destructive  at  this  season,  and  all  available  means  should 
be  adopted  to  deter  them  from  alighting  on  cultivated 
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frround.  About  the  second  week  in  March  thej  desert  the 
winter  roosting  places,  to  which  they  had  nightly  con- 
f^regnted  in  enonaoua  flocks,  leave  off  their  wandering 
habits,  and  repair  as  if  bj  connnon  consent  to  their  old 
breeding  places.  Here,  with  much  cawing  and  bustling 
they  survey  the  ruins  of  their  old  nests,  or  select  sites  ibr 
new  ones,  being  guided  by  theii-  instinct  to  avoid  aU  those 
trees  the  uppor  branches  of  which  are  too  brittle  for  their 
purpose,  cither  because  the  trees  are  eickly  or  in  an  in- 
cipient state  of  decay.  Hence,  when  it  has  occasionally 
happened  that  a  nesUess  tree  in  a  rookery  has  been  blown 
down,  the  hirds  have  been  saluted  as  prophets,  wHlo  in 
reality  the  tree  yielded  to  the  blast  before  its  fellows 
hecauao  it  was  unsound,  the  Eook.i  knowing  nothing  about 
the  raatter,  except  that  signs  of  decay  had  set  in  among 
the  upper  twigs  while  as  yet  all  seemed  solid  beneath. 
How  tlie  birds  squabble  about  their  nests,  how  they  punish 
those  thievishly  disposed,  how  they  drive  away  intruders 
from  strange  rookeries,  how  scrupulously  they  avoid,  during 
building,  to  pick  up  a  stick  that  has  chanced  to  drop,  how 
the  male  bird  during  incubation  feeds  his  mate  with  the 
most  luBoious  gruhs  brought  home  in  the  baggy  pouch  at 
the  base  of  his  hill,  how  every  time  that  a  bird  caws  while 
perched  he  strains  his  whole  body  forward  and  expands 
his  wings  with  the  effort,  all  these  things,  and  many  more, 
I  must  pass  over  without  further  notice,  leaving  them  to  he 
verified  by  the  reader  with  the  help  of  a  spy-glass,  or,  what 
is  far  better,  a  good  double  opera-glass.  I  must,  however, 
mention,  in  passing,  the  custom  so  generally  adopted  by 
sportsmen,  of  shooting  the  yout^  hirds  as  soon  as  they  are 
sufGciently  Scdged  to  climb  &om  their  nests  te  the  ad- 
joining twigs,  or  to  perform  their  first  tentative  flight  over 
the  Bnmmite  of  the  trees.  It  may  be  necessary  to  keep 
down  their  numbers,  and  Hook  pie  may  be  a  dainty  dish ; 
but  I  should  be  glad  if  some  other  means  could  be  devised 
of  destroying  supernumeraries.     I  hare,  however,  little 
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doabt  that  Books  during  the  whole  of  their  lives  associate 
the  memory  of  these  battues  with  the  appearance  of  a  man 
timed  with  a  gun.  Many  people  believe  that  Hooks  know 
the  smell  of  powder ;  they  have  good  reason  to  know  it ; 
bat  that  they  are  as  much  alarmed  at  the  sight  of  a  stick 
88  a  gun  in  the  hand  of  a  man,  may  be  proved  by  any  one 
who,  chancing  to  pass  near  a  flock  feeding  on  the  ground, 
suddenly  raises  a  sticL  They  will  instantly  fly  of^  evi- 
dently in  great  alarm. 

While  the  young  are  being  reared,  the  parent  birds  fre- 
quent corn-fields  and  meadows,  where  they  search  about  for 
thoee  plants  which  indicate  the  presence  of  a  grub  at  the 
toot,  Such  they  unscrupulously  uproot,  and  make  a  prize 
of  the  destroyer  concealed  beneath.  They  are  much  ma- 
ligned for  this  practice,  but  without  reason ;  for,  admitting 
that  they  kill  the  plant  as  well  as  the  grub,  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  tliat  several  of  the  grubs  on  which  they 
feed  {MeloUnUha  and  Tipvla)  live  for  several  years  under- 
groondy  and  that,  during  that  period,  they  would,  if  left 
andistarbed,  have  committed  great  ravages.  I  have  known 
a  large  portion  of  a  bed  of  lettuces  destroyed  by  a  single 
grub  of  Melolontha,  having  actually  traced  its  passage  un- 
derground from  root  to  root,  and  found  it  devouring  the 
roots  of  one  which  appeared  as  yet  unhurt.  Clearly,  a 
Book  would  have  done  me  a  service  by  uprooting  the 
first  lettuce,  and  capturing  its  destroyer. 

I  must  here  advert  to  a  peculiar  characteristic  of  the 
Book  which  distinguishes  it  specifically  from  the  Crow. 
The  skin  surrounding  the  base  of  the  bill,  and  covering 
the  upper  part  of  the  throat,  is,  in  the  adult  birds,  de- 
nuded of  leathers.  Connected  with  this  subject  many 
lengthy  arguments  have  been  proposed  in  support  of  two 
distinct  opinions  :  one,  that  the  bareness  above  mentioned 
18  occasioned  by  the  repeated  borings  of  the  bird  for  its 
food;  the  other,  that  the  feathers  fall  off  naturally  at  the 
first  moult,  and  are  never  replaced.     I  am  inclined  to  the 
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latter  vien,  and  that  for  two  reasons :  firat,  if  it  be  necoaury 
(and  that  is  not  at  all  clear)  that  the  Book,  ia  order  to 
supply  itsolf  with  food,  should  have  no  featheiu  at  ttie 
base  of  its  bill,  I  believe  that  nature  would  uot  have 
resorted  to  so  dumsy  a  contrivance,  and  one  so  annoying 
to  tho  bird,  an  that  of  wearing  them  away  bit  by  bit; 
and,  secondly,  the  bare  spot  is,  aa  far  as  I  have  observed, 
of  the  aanii'  size  and  shape  In  all  birds,  and  at  ail  periods 
of  the  year,  a  iinifomiity  which  can  scarcely  be  tho  result 
of  digging  in  sods  of  various  kinds,  and  at  all  seasons.  I 
cannot,  thetefure,  but  think  that  tho  appearance  in  ques- 
tion is  the  result  of  a  law  in  the  natural  economy  of  the 
bird,  that  the  feathers  are  uot  rubbed  oS,  but  /aU  off,  and 
tiiiit  they  are  not  renewed,  because  nature  never  inlttided 
that  they  should  grow  there  permanently ;  if  not,  why  is 
there  no  similar  abrasion  in  the  Crow  1  The  number  of 
lambs  eaten  by  Crows  is  very  small  afWr  all,  and  birds'  eggs 
are  not  always  in  season,  nor  is  carrion  so  very  abundant ; 
so  that,  during  a  great  portion  of  the  year,  even  Crows  must 
dig  for  their  livelihood,  and  the  great  distinction  between 
a  Crow  and  a  Rook  is,  that  the  former  has  actually  no  bare 
space  at  tho  base  of  his  bdl.  But  the  question  is  still 
open,  and  the  reader  may  make  his  oivn  observations, 
which,  in  Natural  History,  as  well  as  in  many  other  things, 
are  far  better  than  other  people's  theories. 

In  very  dry  summer  weatber,  Rooks  are  put  to  great 
shifts  in  obtaining  food.  Grubs  and  worms  descend  to  a 
great  depth  to  get  beyond  the  influence  of  the  drought, 
and  the  soil  is  too  parched  and  hard  for  digging ;  tliey 
then  retire  to  the  sea-shore,  to  marshes,  fi^sh-water  and 
salt,  to  cabbage  and  potato  gardens,  and  in  the  last-named 
localities  they  are  again  disposed  to  become  marauders. 
To  fruit  gardens  they  are  rarely  permitted  to  resort,  or  they 
would  commit  great  ravages.  As  the  eeason  advancea,  ripe 
walnuts  are  a  very  powerful  attraction,  and  when  they  havo 
discovered  a  tree  well  supplied  with  buit,  a  race  ensuM 
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twtween  them  and  the  proprietor  as  to  which  shall  appio- 
piiate  the  greater  ahare,  bo  slily  do  they  watch  for  oppor- 
tanitiefl^  and  so  qnick  are  they  in  gathering  them  and 
canying  them  off  in  their  beaks.  In  long  winter  frosts,  or 
when  the  ground  is  covered  with  snow,  they  are  again 
reduced  to  straits.  Some  resort  to  the  searshore  and  feed 
on  garbage  of  all  kmds,  some  to  turnip-fields  where  they 
dig  holes  in  the  bulbs.  They  have  also  been  observed  to 
chase  and  kill  small  birds,  which,  as  near  starvation  as 
themselves,  have  been  unable  to  iiy  beyond  their  reach, 
and  I  have  even  seen  a  Book  catch  a  small  fish. 

I  must  not  conclude  this  imperfect  sketch  without 
noticing  a  peculiar  habit  of  Eooks,  which  is  said  to  portend 
lain.  A  flock  will  suddenly  rise  into  the  air  almost  per- 
pendicularly, with  great  cawing  and  curious  antics,  until 
they  have  reached  a  great  elevation,  and  then,  having 
attained  their  object^  whatever  that  may  be,  drop  with  their 
wings  almost  folded  till  within  a  short  distance  of  the 
ground,  when  they  recover  their  propriety,  and  alight 
either  on  trees  or  on  the  ground  with  their  customary 
grave  demeanour.  Occasionally  in  autumn,  as  White  of 
Selbome  remarks, 

Sooth'd  by  the  genial  warmth,  the  cawing  Rook 
AnticipateB  the  spring,  selects  her  mate, 
Haunts  her  tall  nests,  and  with  sedulous  care 
Repairs  her  wicker  eyrie,  tempest  torn. 

Similar  instances  of  this  imseasonable  pairing  are  recorded 
by  modem  ornithologists. 

Efforts  are  sometimes  made,  and  not  always  imsuccess- 
fiilly,  to  induce  Eooks  to  establish  a  colony  in  a  new 
locality.  One  plan  is  to  place  some  eggs  taken  from  a 
Book's  nest  in  that  of  some  large  bird  which  has  happened 
to  build  in  the  desired  spot^  that  of  a  Crow  for  instance,  a 
Magpie,  Jackdaw,  Jay,  or  perhaps  a  Missel-thrush«  If  the 
young  are  reared,  it  is  probable  that  they  will  return  to 


breed  in  the  some  place  in  the  following  year.  Another 
plan  wliich  haa  been  tried  with  success  is  to  place  several 
bundles  of  eticks,  arranged  iii  the  form  of  nests,  amonj; 
tlte  lughest  branches  of  the  trees  which  it  is  desired  tu 
colonize.  Straj  Rooks  in  queat  of  a  aettleuient,  mistaking' 
these  for  ruins  of  old  ueats,  accept  the  inviUilion  and 
establish  theraeelvea  if  the  locality  suits  tliem  in  otbw 
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ul  upiMrpuU  blulE,  with  vLrilut  ndB<^Uarui:  back  or  t 


Tms  lively  and  active  bird,  inferior  in  aizo  as  well  as 
dignity  to  the  Rook,  yet  iu  many  respects  leaeinbles  it 
eo  closely  that  it  might  bo  fabled  to  have  made  the 
Rook  its  model,  and  to  have  exercised  its  imitative  powers 
in  the  effort  to  becomo  the  object  of  its  admiration.  A 
vain  eifort,  however ;  for  nature  has  given  to  it  a  slender 
form,  a  shriller  voice,  a  partially  grey  mantle,  and  an 
instinct  which  compels  it  to  be  secretive  even  in  the 
placing  of  its  nest  Its  note,  which  may  be  represented 
either  by  the  syllable  "jack"  or  "daw,"  according  to 
the  fancy  of  the  human  imitator,  sounds  like  an  imper- 
tinent attempt  to  burlesque  the  full  "  caw"  of  the 
Kook;  it  affects  to  be  admitted  into  the  society  of  that 
bird  on  ei^ual  terms  ;  but  whether  encouraged  as  a  &innd, 
or  tolerated  as  a  parasite  whom  it  is  less  troublesome  to 
treat  witli  indifference  than  to  chase  away,  is  difficult  to 
decide.  Most  probably  the  latter;  for  although  it  is 
common  enough  to  see  a  patty  of  Jackdaws  dancing 
attendance  on  a  flock  of  Rooks,  accompanying  them  to 
their  feeding-grounds,  and  nestling  in  hollow  trunks  of 
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ton  in  dene  proximity  to  rookeries,  tliey  are  neither 
tmrted  nor  petsecated;  ihey  come  when  tbey  like  and 
go  mj  when  they  please.  On  the  other  baud,  no  one, 
I  Ulieve,  ever  saw  a  flock  of  Books  making  the  first 
idnncaa  towards  an  intimacy  with  a  flock  of  Jackdaws,  or 
btaidof  tboii  condescending  to  colonize  a  grove,  because 
&at  grey-headed  relatives  were  located  in  the  neighboui- 
hooi     On  the  sea-coast,  where  Eooks  aro  only  casual 


visitors,  the  Jackdaw  has  no  oppoitunity  of  hanging 
himself  on  as  an  appendage  to  a  rookery,  but  even  here 
fas  must  be  a  client.  With  the  choice  of  a  long  lange 
of  cliff  before  him,  he  avoids  tliat  which  he  might  have 
aU  to  himself,  and  selects  a  portion  which,  cither  because 
it  is  sheltered  from  storms,  or  inaccessible  by  climbers,  has 
been  already  appropriated  by  Sea-mows. 
The  object  of  the  Jackdaw  in  making  church-towers  its 
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losort  is  pretty  evitlent,  Wliere  tlieru  ia  a  churub  thew  is 
nt  least  a]so  a  villa^^  and  where  incu  lutd  ilouioitic  ouiuiiiU 
congregate,  tliere  the  Jackdaw  fails  not  to  find  food ;  grulis 
in  the  fields,  fruit  in  the  orchards,  oad  garbage  of  all 
kinds  in  the  wast«  gruund.  Hero,  too,  it  has  a  fiold  fcr 
exereisiug  ila  aiugular  acquUitiveneas,  Wonderful  is  ihc 
variety  of  objects  which  it  accuinulatea  in  iU  museum  of 
a  neat,  whioh,  jirofosaedly  a  complication  of  slicks,  may 
uompiisB  also  a  tow  dozen  labels  stolen  fium  a  Botaniu 
Garden,  au  old  tooth-brush,  a  child's  i^ip,  [urt  of  a 
worsted  stocking,  a  itill,  &c.  Watorton,*  who  strongly 
defends  it  from  the  charge  of  molesting  either  the  eggt 
or  yoong  of  pigeons,  professes  hiuuielf  unikble  to  account 
lor  its  pertinacious  hiibit  of  coli(?cting  slicks  for  a  nest 
jilaced  where  no  such  support  is  seemingly  necessary,  and, 
cunning  though  it  is,  comments  on  its  want  of  adroitnets 
in  introducing  sticks  into  its  hole ;  "  You  may  see  tUa 
Jackd&w,"  he  says,  "trying  for  a  quarter  of  on  hour  to 
get  a  stick  into  the  hole,  while  every  attempt  will  be 
futile,  because,  the  bird  havuig  laiii  hold  of  it  by  the 
middle,  it  is  necessarily  thrown  at  right  angles  with  tha 
body,  and  the  Uaw  cannot  perceive  that  the  stick  ought 
to  be  nearly  parallel  with  its  body  before  it  can  ha 
conveyed  into  the  hole.  Fatigued  at  length  with  repealed 
efforts,  and  completely  foiled  in  its  numberless  attempts 
to  introduce  the  stick,  it  lets  it  liil]  to  the  ground,  and 
immediately  goes  in  quest  of  another,  probably  to  ex- 
perience another  disappointment  on  its  return.  When 
time  and  chance  have  euableii  it  to  place  a  quantity  of 
sticks  at  the  bottom  of  the  boli:,  it  tlieu  goes  to  seek  for 
materials  of  a  more  pliant  and  a  softer  natura"  Tbestj 
are  usually  straw,  wool,  and  feathers ;  but,  as  we  have 
eeen,  nothing  comes  amiss  tbat  catches  its  fancy.  In 
addition  to  rocks,  towers,  and  hollow  trees,  it  sometimes 
places  its  nest  in  chimueya  or  in  rabbit-burrows,  but 
*  "  Esuya  on  Natural  Ubtory,"  Kirat  Series,  p.  109. 
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nerer,  or  in  the  rarest  instances,  among  the  open  bonghs 
of  a  tree.  It  lays  from  four  to  six  eggs,  and  feeds  its 
young  on  iroims  and  insects,  which  it  brings  home  in  the 
pouch  formed  by  the  loose  skin  at  the  base  of  its  beak. 
When  domesticated,  its  droll  trickeries  and  capability  of 
iinitating  the  human  voice  and  other  sounds  are  well 
bown.  By  turns  affectionate,  quarrelsome,  impudent^ 
confiding,  it  is  always  inquisitive,  destructive,  and  given 
to  purloining ;  so  that  however  popular  at  first  as  a  pet, 
it  usually  terminates  its  career  by  some  unregretted  acci- 
dent^ or  is  consigned  to  captivity  in  a  wicker  cage. 


THE  MAGPIE. 

PICA   GAUDATA« 

B«id,  throaty  neck,  and  back  velvet-black ;  scapulars  and  under  plumage  white ; 
taO  mnch  graduated  and,  as  well  at  the  wings,  black,  with  lustrous  blue  and 
bronse  reflections ;  beak,  iris,  and  feet  black.  Length  ei^^teen  inches ;  breadth 
twenty-three  inches.  Eggs  pale  dirty  green,  spotted  all  over  with  ash-grey 
and  oUve-lnown. 

The  Magpie,  like  the  Crow,  labours  under  the  dis- 
advantage of  an  ill  name,  and  in  consequence  incurs  no 
small  amount  of  persecution.  Owing  to  the  dispro- 
portionate length  of  its  tail  and  shortness  of  its  wings 
its  flight  is  somewhat  heavy,  so  that  if  it  were  not 
cunning  and  wary  to  a  remarkable  degree,  it  would  pro- 
bably well-nigh  disappear  from  the  catalogue  of  British 
Birds.  Yet  though  it  is  spared  by  none  except  avowed 
preservers  of  all  birds  (like  Waterton,  who  protects  it  "on 
account  of  its  having  nobody  to  stand  up  for  it"),  it  con- 
tinues to  be  a  bird  of  general  occurrence,  and  there  seems 
indeed  to  be  but  little  if  any  diminution  of  its  numbers. 
Its  nest  is  usually  constructed  among  the  upper  branches 
of  a  lofty  tree,  either  in  a  hedge-row  or  deep  in  a  wood  ;  or 
if  it  has  fixed  its  abode  in  an  unwooded  district,  it  selects 
the  thickest  thorn-bush  in  the  neighbourhood  and  there 
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erects  its  castle.  This  iB  composed  of  an  outwork  of  Uiorna  ] 
aai  briers  eiipportisg  a  jaasa  of  tnigs  oad  iuu<l,  whicL  ii 
succeeded  by  a  layer  of  fibrous  roots.  Tlie  wliola  ia  not 
only  fenced  round  but  arched  over  with  thorny  sticks,  an 
aperture  being  left,  on  one  side  only,  litr^e  enough  to  admit 
the  bird.  In  this  stronghold  are  deposited  generally  six 
eggs,  which  in  due  time  are  succeeded  by  as  many  yoong 
ojjres,  who  are  to  be  reared  to  birds  by  an  unstintud  supply 


of  the  most  generous  diet  Even  before  their  appeaianca 
the  old  birds  have  committed  iio  small  havoc  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood ;  now,  however,  tliat  four  times  as  many  mouths 
have  to  bo  filled,  the  hunting  ground  must  either  bo  more 
closely  senrched  or  greatly  extended.  Any  one  who  has 
had  an  opportunity  of  watching  the  habits  of  a  tamo 
Magpie,  must  have  observed  its  extreme  imiuisitiveneis 
and  skill  in  discovering  what  wus  intended  to  be  concealed, 
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joined,  moreover,  to  an  unscrupulous  habit  of  purloining 
everything  that  takes  its  roving  fancy.  Even  when  sur- 
rounded by  plenty  and  pampered  with  delicacies  it  prefers 
a  stolen  morsel  to  what  is  legally  its  own.  Little  wonder 
then  that  when  it  has  to  hunt  on  its  own  account  for 
the  necessaries  of  life,  and  is  stimulated  besides  by  the 
cravings  of  its  hungry  brood,  it  has  gained  an  unenviable 
notoriety  as  a  prowling  bandit.  In  the  harrying  of  birds' 
nests  no  schoolboy  can  compete  with  it ;  Partridges  and 
Pheasants  are  watched  to  their  retreat  and  plundered  mer- 
cilessly of  their  eggs  and  young ;  the  smaller  birds  are 
treated  in  like  manner ;  hares  and  rabbits,  if  they  suffer 
themselves  to  be  surprised,  have  their  eyes  picked  out  and 
are  torn  to  pieces ;  rats,  mice,  and  frogs  are  a  lawful  prey ; 
carrion,  offal  of  all  kinds,  snails,  worms,  grubs,  and  cater- 
pillars, each  in  turn  pleasantly  vary  the  diet ;  and,  when 
in  season,  grain  and  fruit  are  attacked  with  as  much 
audacity  as  is  consistent  with  safety ;  and  might,  whenever 
available,  gives  a  right  to  stray  cliickens  and  ducklings. 
The  young  birds,  nurtured  in  an  impregnable  stronghold, 
and  familiarized  £rom  their  earliest  days  with  plunder, 
baying  no  song  to  learn  save  the  note  of  caution  and  alarm 
when  danger  is  near,  soon  become  adepts  in  the  arts  of 
their  parents,  and,  before  their  first  moult,  are  a  set  of 
inquisitive  chattering  marauders,  wise  enough  to  keep  near 
the  haunts  of  men  because  food  is  there  most  abundant, 
cautious  never  to  come  within  reach  of  the  fowling  piece, 
and  cunning  enough  to  caiTy  off  the  call-bird  from  the  net 
without  falling  themselves  into  the  snare.  Even  in  capti- 
vity, with  all  their  drollery,  they  are  unamiable. 

Magpies,  though  generally  distributed,  are  far  more 
numerous  in  some  districts  than  others.  In  Cornwall  they 
are  very  abundant ;  hence  I  have  heard  them  called  Cornish 
Pheasants.  In  Ireland  they  are  said  to  be  of  comparatively 
recent  introduction.*     It  is  stated  that  they  arc  in  France 

•  Sm  YarreU's  "British  Birds,"  vol  ii.  p.  113. 
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more  nbimdant  than  in  any  other  country  of  Europe,  where 
tliey  principaUy  build  their  nests  in  poplar-trees,  having 
discovered,  it  is  BaiJ,  "that  the  brittle  nature  of  the  booghs 
of  this  tree  ie  an  additional  protection  against  climbers ! " 
"In  Norway,"  says  a  writer  in  the ^oofeyirt,"  "this  bird, 
usually  so  shy  in  this  country,  and  so  difficult  to  approach. 
within  gunshot,  seems  to  have  entirely  changed  its  natnie: 
it  is  there  the  most  domestic  and  fearless  bird;  its  nest  is 
incariabiy  placed  in  a  small  tree  or  bush  ai^oining  some 
tatm  01  cottage,  and  not  unfreqnently  in  the  very  midst  of 
some  straggling  village.  If  there  happens  to  be  a  suitable 
tree  by  the  roadside  and  near  a  house,  it  is  a  very  fiivoni- 
able  locality  for  a  Iforwegian  Magpie's  nest  I  have  oftea 
Tvondered  to  see  the  confidence  and  feorlesaneas  displayed 
by  this  bird  in  Norway ;  he  will  only  just  move  out  of 
your  horse's  way  as  you  drive  by  him  on  the  road,  and 
should  he  be  perched  on  a  rail  by  the  roadside  he  will 
only  stare  at  you  as  you  rattle  by,  hut  oeveT  think  of 
moving  oS.  It  is  very  pleasant  to  see  this  abaenca  of  fear 
of  man  in  Norw^ian  birds ;  a  Norwegian  vonld  never 
think  of  t<?rrifying  a  bird  for  the  sake  of  sport ;  whilst,  I 
fear,  to  see  such  a  bird  as  the  Magpie  sitting  quietly  on  s 
rail  within  a  few  feet,  would  be  to  on  English  boy  a  temp- 
tation for  assault  which  he  could  not  resist  1  must  add, 
however,  with  regard  to  Magpies,  that  there  is  a  super- 
stitious prejudice  for  them  current  throughout  Norway : 
they  are  considered  harbingers  of  good  luck,  and  are  con- 
sequently always  invited  to  preside  over  the  house ;  and, 
when  they  have  taken  up  their  abode  in  the  nearest  tree, 
are  defended  from  all  ill ;  and  he  who  should  maltreat  the 
Magpie  has  perhaps  driven  off  the  geniu*  loci,  and  so  may 
expect  the  most  furious  anger  of  the  neighbourmg  dwelling 
whose  good  fortune  he  has  thus  violently  dispeised."  Faith 
in  the  prophetic  powers  of  the  Magpie  even  yet  lingets  in 
many  of  the  mial  districts  of  England  also. 
•Vol.  viii.p.3085. 
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ratlin*  of  tha  enat  gnrlih  vhtte,  (tnihcd  with  blnrk :  ■  bUck  mouiiKha 
rnm  tha  ojriKfi  of  th«  bak:  g;en«rt1  pliiinA^  mldlBh  f:TCir,  dArltor  abora; 
prbntriadlngr black;  sacDndArlva  valvat-black and pura  whtCa ;  inner t«rtla]a 
rtth  ehertnqt;  winglat  and  greatar  covarta  Nimia  with  black,  white,  and 
tiVtbhu:  opper  and  DDdcr  till-coTgrti  para  whita ;  irit  hrlRht  blna;  baik 
bbrk ;  fcrt  HTid  brown.  Length  thirteen  and  a  half  Inchei ;  hrwidth  twanty- 
Ewn  locbeii.    KsE"  dnUgTTcn,  mEnulaff  and  thlRk1jap«ck1e<l  withoUTo.bmwiL 

Idkre  exists  among  gamekeepers  a  custom  of  Beleciing  n 
certain  spot  in  preserved  -woods,  and  there  anepending,  as 
trophies  of  their  skill  and  watchfulness,  the  bodies  of  such 
destructive  animals  as  they  have  killed  in  the  pursuit  of 
their  calling.  They  are  generally  those  of  a  few  stoats 
or  veasela,  a  Hawk,  a  Magpie,  a  cat,  and  two  or  three 
Jays.  All  these  animals  are  judged  to  bo  destructive  to 
game,  and  are  accordingly  hunted  to  the  death,  the  Jay. 
perhaps,  vith  less  reason  than  the  rest,  for  though  it  can 
hardly  resist  the  temptation  of  plundering,  cither  of  eggs 
or  younj^  any  neol^  whether  of  Partridge  or  Pheasant,  that 
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fii)la  in  its  way,  yet  it  does  not  subsist  enlii-ely  upon 
animal  fooJ,  but  also  upon  acoma  and  varions  other  wild 
fruilB.  Tbo  pievailing  faaliioii  among  ladiea  of  wearing 
in  tbcir  hate  the  wings  of  ornamental  birds,  hiis  given  n 
stimulus  to  the  ardour  with  which  Jays  aro  sought  out. 
Nevertheless,  owing  to  their  cautions  and  wary  babitsj  there 
aro  few  wooded  districts  in  which  they  arc  not  more  or 
less  niiraorons.  Thoir  jarring  unconnected  note,  which 
cbaracterizefi  them  at  all  eeiwons,  is  in  spring  and  summer 
varied  by  their  song  proper,  in  which  I  have  never  been 
able  to  deteet  anything  more  melodious  than  an  accurate 
imitation  uf  the  noise  made  by  Bowyere  at  work,  thou^ 
Montagu  states  that  "  it  will,  Boraetimea,  in  the  apring 
utter  a  sort  of  song  in  a  soft  and  pleasing  manner,  but 
so  low  as  not  to  be  hcani  at  any  distance  ;  and  at  intervals 
introduces  the  bleating  of  a  lamb,  mewing  of  a  cat,  the 
note  of  a  Kite  or  Ruzzard,  hooting  of  an  Oivl,  or  even 
neighing  of  a  horse.  These  imitations  are  so  exact,  even 
in  a  natural  wild  state,  that  wc  have  frequently  been 
deceived."  The  Jay  generally  builds  its  nest  in  a  wood, 
either  in  the  top  of  a  low  tree,  or  against  tbc  trunk  of  a 
lofty  one,  employing  as  material  small  sticks,  roots,  and 
dry  grass,  and  lays  five  eggs.  There  seems  to  be  a 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  sociability  of  th«  family 
party  after  the  young  ore  fledged,  some  writers  stating 
that  they  separate  by  mutual  consent,  and  that  each 
shifts  for  itself;  others,  that  the  young  brood  remains 
with  the  old  birds  all  the  winter.  For  my  own  part,  I 
scarcely  recollect  ever  having  seen  a  solitary  Jay,  or  to 
have  beard  a  noto  which  was  not  immediately  responded 
to  by  another  bird  of  the  same  species,  tlio  inference  from 
whicli  is  that,  though  not  gregarious,  they  are  at  least 
soeiaL 

■When  domesticated,  the  Jay  displaj-s  considerable  in- 
telligence  ;  it  is  capable  of  attachment,  and  learns  to 
distinguish  the  hand  and  voice  of  its  benefactor,  accom- 
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paDjing  him  in  his  walks,  making  occasionally  short  ex- 

coisions  on  its  own  account,  but  returning  home  to  roost 

Education,  however,  does  not  alter  its  thie\dsh  nature, 

which  appears  in  its  fondness  for  purloining  and  secreting 

pens,  knitting  needles,  and  trinkets  of  all  kinds.     It  will 

learn  to  imitate  any  noise  that  it  hears  frequently,  the 

bark  of  a  dog,  the  neigh  of  a  horse,  the  call  of  chickens 

to  be  fed,  and  even  a  tune  on  a  flageolet,  modulating  its 

harsh  cry  into  a  soft  whistling.     It  may  be  taught,  too, 

to  imitate  the  human  voice,  and  will  catch,  not  merely 

the   words,   but  the   tone   of  voice   in  which   they  are 

uttered,   holding  an    imaginary   conversation   between  a 

child  and  an  adult. 

There  is  little  difference  between  the  plumage  of  the 
male  and  female  birds,  both  being  equally  marked  by  the 
'brilliant  blue  of  the  wing-coverts.  The  male  nestling 
may  be  distinguished  from  the  female,  so  it  is  said,  by 
having  five  or  six  of  the  feathers  of  the  crest  darker  than 
in  the  other  sex ;  such  a  bird  should  therefore  be  selected 
for  rearing  in  captivity. 


THE  NUTCRACKER 

NUOfFRAQA    CABYOOATAOTES. 

FimttAge  sooty  brown,  spotted  on  the  back  and  under  parts  with  white ;  tail 
black,  barred  with  white  at  the  extremity;  beak  and  feet  horn-colour ;  iris 
brown.  Length  thirteen  inches.  Eggs  light  buff,  with  a  few  greyish  brown 
spots. 

The  Nutcracker  Crow  must  not  be  confounded  with  the 
Nuthatch;  the  latter  is  a  familiarly  known  little  bird, 
whose  skill  in  reaching  the  contents  of  hazel-nuts  will 
come  under  our  notice  hereafter;  the  former  is  a  large 
bird,  as  big  as  a  Jay,  which  is  only  an  occasional  visitor 
in  this  country,  and  whose  habits  partake  of  those  of  the 
Crows  and  Woodpeckers.     The  propriety  of  its  name  is 
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questionable,  according  to  YarroU,  who  sftya  that  "  it  can- 
not ciack  nuts."  Hero  perhaps  there  may  bo  some  little 
mistako.  Its  name  is  evidently  a  translation  of  the 
French  Cojue-noix.  In  England  wa  mean  by  "  ntits  "  fil- 
berts OF  hazol-nuta  j  but  the  French  wonl  noix  is  applied 
exclusively  to  walnuts,  our  nuts  heing  tioiutU*,  ot  "  little 
nuts  ;"  and  French  authors  ore  agreed  that  its  food  consists 
of  insects,  fniits,  and  walnuts ;  that  is,  the  ordinary  diet 
of  ita  relative,  the  Kook,  whose  fondness  for  walnnta  is 
notorioat,*  It  lays  its  eggs  in  tho  holes  of  trees,  and. 
except  in  the  breeding  season,  is  more  or  less  gregnrioua  in 
its  habits. 


THE  ROLLER. 

oonAciAS    GiBnoL 


Langth  twBlva  Intba  uul  i  hull    EgEi  BtnnaUi  ihioliig  nrhlu. 

About  twenty  specimens  in  nil  of  this  bird  have  been 
observed  in  England,  the  one  of  most  recent  oocnrrence 
being,  I  believe,  one  which  was  shot  close  to  my  garden, 
on  tho  20th  of  September,  1 852.  The  winter  home  of  the 
Roller  is  Africa,  and  it  is  said  to  be  particularly  abundant 
in  Algeria.  About  the  middle  of  April  it  crosses  the 
Mediterranean,  and  seems  to  prefer  the  north  of  Europe 
to  the  south  as  a  summer  residence,  being  more  abundant 
in  Geimany  and  tho  south  of  Eussia  than  in  France, 
though  many  proceed  no  further  than  Sicily  and  Greece. 
Its  food  con.sists  mainly  of  caterpillars  and  other  insects. 
The  name  Eoller,  being  derived  directly  from  tho  French 
RoUier,  should  be  pronounced  ao  as  to  rhyme  with 
"dollar." 
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THE  BEE-EATER 

MEROPS   APIASTER. 

f  oiehead  wliite,  pining  into  blnish  green ;  upper  plumage  chestntit ;  throat 
gidden  jeUow,  boondad  by  a  black  line ;  wings  variegated  with  bine,  brown, 
and  green;  tail  gre«niBh  bine.    Length  eleven  inches.    Eggs  glossy  white. 

This  bird,  which  in  brilliancy  of  plumage  vies  mth  the 
Hnmining-biids,  possesses  little  claim  to  be  ranked  among 
soberly  dad  British  birds.  Stray  parties  are  indeed  met 
with  &om  time  to  time,  but  at  distant  intervals.  In  the 
islands  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  in  the  southern  countries 
of  Enrope,  they  are  common  summer  visitors,  and  in  Asia 
Minor  and  the  south  of  Eussia  they  are  yet  more  frequent. 
They  are  gr^arions  in  habits,  having  been  observed,  both 
in  Europe^  their  summer,  and  in  Africa,  their  winter  resi- 
dence, to  perch  together  on  the  branches  of  trees  in  small 
flocks.  They  also  build  their  nests  near  each  other.  These 
are  excavations  in  the  banks  of  rivers,  variously  stated 
to  be  extended  to  the  depth  of  from  six  inches  to  as 
many  feet.  Their  flight  is  graceful  and  lights  resembling 
that  of  the  Swallows.  Their  food  consists  of  winged 
insects,  especially  bees  and  wasps,  which  they  not  only 
catch  when  they  are  wandering  at  large  through  the  air, 
but  watch  for  near  their  nests.  The  inhabitants  of  Candia 
and  Cyprus  are  said  to  catch  them  by  the  help  of  a  light 
silk  line,  to  which  is  attached  by  a  fish-hook  a  wild  bee. 
The  latter  in  its  endeavour  to  escape  soars  into  the  air, 
and  the  Bee-eater  seizing  it  becomes  the  prey  of  the 
aerial  fishermian. 


THE  KINOnSHEU 

ALcfiix)  fsriDA. 

Etack  uun-bliio ;  head  and  wlng-covpru  blulih  gncD^  B|iott^  with  ozun-blufl  i 
Udder  ATicI  boliind  the  eye  a  reddish  Laud  puains  into  xvhil«,  and  WnctUi  thJ9 
a  hood  of  ajurf-f^TCCD  ;  wjngft  mid  UiW  grrrcnlsh  bluo ;  tlirrtht  w}it1o ;  mide; 
ptnimge  rustj-  oniniiB-rEA  laiiglli  seven  Inohet  and  jt  quailer.  width  ton 
Inches.    Ekbi  glouy  whlH.  nearly  round. 

Halcyon  days,  every  one  kiiows,  aae  days  of  jieace  and 
tranquUlity,  ■when  all  goes  smoothly,  and  notliing  OMurs 
to  ruffle  tlie  equanimity  of  the  most  irascible  member  ol 
a  household ;  hut  it  may  not  ho  known  to  all  my  younger 
readers  that  a  bii-d  is  in  any  way  concerned  in  bringing 
about  this  happy  state  of  things.  According  to  the  ancient 
naturalists  tlie  Halcyon,  our  Kingfisher,  being  especially 
fond  of  the  water  and  its  products,  chooses  to  have  even 
a  floating  nest.  Now  tlie  surface  of  the  sea  is  an  unfit 
place  whei^on  to  construct  tt  vessel  of  any  kind,  so  the 
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ItJalcyon,  as  any  other  skilful  artisan  would,  puts  together 
^n  land  first  the  framework,  and  then  the  supplementary 
portion  of  its  nest^  the  materials  being  shelly  matter  and 
vpines^  whence  derived  is  unknown ;  though  some  main- 
'^ain  that  the  principal  substance  employed  is  fishbones. 
X)uring  the  progress  of  the  work  the  careful  bird  several 
"ftiuies  tests  its  buoyancy  by  actual  experiment,  and  when 
satisfied  that  all  is  safe,  launches   its  future  nu-rserv  on 
%he  ocean.     However  turbulent  might  have  been  the  con- 
ation of  the  water  previously  to  this  event,  thenceforth  a 
calm  ensued,  which  lasted  during  the  period  of  incubation ; 
and  these  were  "  Halcyon  days  "  {Halcyonides  dies),  which 
set  in  seven  days  before  the  winter  solstice,  and  lasted  as 
many  days  after.     Wliat  became  of  the  young  after  the 
lapse  of  this  period  is  not  btatcd,  but  tho  deserted  nest 
itself,  called  halcyoneum,  identical,  perhaps,  with  what  we 
consider  the  shell  of  the  echinus,  or  sea-urchin,  Avas  deemed 
a  valuable  medicine.* 

Tlie  real  nest  of  the  Kin<:;fisher  is  a  collection  of  small 
fish-bones,  which  have  evidently  been  disgorged  by  the 
old  birds.  A  portion  of  one  which  I  have  in  my  posses- 
sion, and  which  was  taken  about  twenty  years  since  from 
a  deep  hole  in  an  embankment  at  Dcepdale,  Korfolk,  con- 
sists exclusively  of  small  fish-bones  and  scraps  of  the 
Hhells  of  shrimps.  A  precisely  similar  one  is  preserved  in 
the  British  Museum,  which  is  well  worthy  the  inspection 
of  the  curious.  It  was  found  by  Mr.  Gould  in  a  hole  three 
feet  deep  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames ;  it  was  half  an  inch 
thick  and  about  the  size  of  a  tea  saucer,  and  weighed  700 
grains.  Mr.  Gould  was  enabled  to  prove  that  this  mass 
was  deposited,  as  well  as  eight  eggs  laid,  in  the  short 
space  of  twenty-one  days.  In  neither  case  was  there  any 
attempt  made  by  the  bird  to  employ  the  bones  as  materials 
for  a  structure ;  they  were  simply  spread  on  tho  soil  in 
such  a  way  as  to  protect  the  eggs  from  damp,  possessing 

*  riin.  Kftt.  Hist.  lib.  x.  cap.  32.  xxxii.  cap.  8. 
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probably  uo  properties  which  miido  them  superior  to  benta 
or  dry  leaves,  but  serving  the  purpose  as  well  as  uuythiDg 
elae,  and  being  more  readily  svoilable,  by  a  bird  that 
does  not  peck  on  the  ground,  than  mateiiak  of  any  other 
kind. 

Tho  wanderer  by  the  river's  side  on  a  bright  sunny 
day,  at  any  season,  may  have  his  attention  suddenly 
arrested  by  the  sight  of  u  bird  shooting  post  him,  eithei 
up  r>r  down  the  stream,  at  so  slight  an  slevatioQ  above 
t)ie  water,  that  he  can  look  down  on  its  back.  Its  tlight 
is  rapid,  and  the  colour  of  the  plumage  so  brilliant,  that 
he  can  compare  it  to  nothing  less  dazzlingly  bright  than 
the  richest  feathers  of  the  peacock,  or  a  newly  dug 
apecimen  of  i;o]iper  ore.  After  an  intervul  of  a  few 
seconds  it  will  perhapa  he  followed  by  a  second,  its  mate, 
arrayed  in  attire  equally  gorgeous  with  emerald,  azure, 
and  gold  Following  tho  course  of  the  bird,  let  him 
approach  cautio\isly  any  pools  where  small  fish  are  likely 
to  abound,  and  he  may  chance  to  descry,  perched  motion- 
less on  the  lower  branch  of  an  alder  overhanging  the 
stream,  on  some  bending  willow,  or  lichen-covered  rail,  the 
bird  which  but  now  glanced  by  him  like  a  met«or.  If 
exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  sun,  the  metallic  green  of 
its  upper  plumage  is  stUl  most  conspicuous  -  if  in  the 
shade,  or  surrounded  by  leavtis,  its  orange  coloured  breast 
betrays  its  position.  Ifot  a  step  further  in  advance,  or 
the  fisherman,  intent  as  he  is  on  his  sport,  will  take  alanu 
and  bo  ofi'  to  another  station.  With  beak  pointed  down- 
wards it  is  watching  until  one  among  a  shoal  of  minnows 
or  bleaks  cornea  within  a  fair  aim ;  then  with  a  t^vinkle 
of  the  wing  it  dashes  head  foremost  from  its  post,  plunges 
into  the  stream,  disappears  for  a  second,  and  emerges  still 
head  foremost  with  its  struggling  booty.  A  few  pinches 
with  its  powerful  heak,  or  a  blow  against  its  perch,  deprivea 
its  prey  of  life,  and  the  morsel  b  swallowed  wntire,  head 
foremost    Occasionally,  where  convenient  perches  are  rare. 
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aa  is  the  case  with  the  litUe  pools  left  by  the  tide  on  the 
Sea-shore  (for  the  Kingfisher  is  common  on  the  banks  of 
tidal  rivers  as  well  as  on  inland  siit^ams  and  lakes),  it 
lioveis  like  a  Kestrel,  and  plunges  after  small  fish,  shrimps, 
and  marine  insects.  It  once  happened  to  me  that  I  wan 
ajigling  by  a  river^s  side,  quite  concealed  from  view  by 
»  willow  on  either  side  of  me,  when  a  Elingfisher  flew 
down  the  stream,  and  perched  on  my  rod.  I  remained 
perfectly  still,  but  was  detected  before  an  opportunity  had 
lieen  afforded  me  of  taking  a  lesson  from  my  brother 
sportsman. 

The  Elingfisher  is  a  permanent  resident  in  this  coimtry, 
and  may  be  observed,  at  any  season,  wherever  there  is  a 
liver,  canal,  or  lake,  those  streams  being  preferred  the 
lianks  of  which  are  lined  with  trees  or  bushes.  like 
most  other  birds  of  brilliant  plumage,  it  is  no  vocalist; 
its  only  note  being  a  wild  piping  cry  which  it  utters 
while  on  the  wing. 


THE    SWALLOW. 

HIRQNDO  B^STICA. 

fbrabMfd  and  throat  chestaut-browu ;  upper  parts,  sides  of  the  neck,  and  a  bar 
aeroHthe  breast  black,  with  violet  reflections ;  lower  parts  dull  reddish  white ; 
tail  vtaj  long  and  forked.  FenutU—'wiih  less  red  on  the  forehead  and  letM 
black  on  the  breast ;  under  parts  whiter ;  outer  tail-feathers  shorter.  Length 
six  inches  and  a  half,  width  thirteen  inchea  and  a  quarter.  Eggs  white,  spotted 
witb  brown  and  dark  red. 

Thebb  are  many  features  in  the  life  of  the  Swallow 
80  prominent^  that  no  imdomesticated  bird  is  more 
thoroughly  known.  Like  the  Sparrow,  it  accompanies 
man  wherever  he  fixes  his  dwelling;  but,  unlike  the 
Sparrow,  it  is  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  no  other  bird; 
its  flight  is  peculiar  and  all  but  ceaseless;  at  least,  it 
is  rarely  seen  except  in  motion;  and  it  is  absent  during 
the  gi-eater  portion  of  the  yean    «o   giving  to    itself  a 
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twofold  notoriety,  being  regretted  at  the  seosou  of  ita 
.  departure,  and  welcomed  at  its  return.  Tlinae  l!irec  circum- 
stances, ita  migratoiy  habitsj  ita  mode  of  Jlight,  and  attach- 
ment to  the  dwellinga  of  man,  liavo  been  tlio  cause  why,  in 
all  age^,  it  lias  been  invested  with  eapecial  interest.  Its  n>- 
tum  is  onivereally  greeted  ae  proiihetic of  smnmer  weather; 
the  very  proverb  that  "  one  Swallow  does  not  make  a 
>nly  indicates  e.  {xipular  belief;  and  ita  depu^ 


ture  is  among  the  first  intimations  of  approaching  winter. 
The  Swallow  consequently  is  the  type  of  migratory  birds ; 
if  the  Swallow  is  conie,  all  take  it  for  granted  that  the 
other  summer  birds  have  arrived,  and  when  its  twiltcr  ia 
no  longer  heard,  wo  know  that  all  the  other  birds  of  pas- 
Bflge  are  gone  or  going.  Of  the  Swallow,  therefore,  it  is  said 
pre-eminently,  "God  sends  us  the  Swallow  in  the  first  days 
of  summer,  to  relievo  us  of  tho  insects  which  the  summer 
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•uiifi  are  calling  into  life.     The  home  of  the  Swallow  is 
&U  the  habitable  earth;   it  knows  nothing  of  winter  or 
^^^ter'a  cold;  its  whole  life  is  a  continued  festivity,  and  its 
^Ug  an  eternal  hymn  in  praise  of  summer  and  liberty." 
^  remote  ages  the  Swallow  was  considered  to  be  endowed 
^th  supernatural  intelligence ;  it  refused  to  build  its  nest 
^  a  certain  town  because  it  was  polluted  with  crime ;  in 
•bother,  because  it  had  been  frequently  burnt  down ;  it 
^^tetold  tempests ;  and,  above  all,  it  was  noted  for  having 
•flight  men  the  healing  properties  of  a  certain  herb,*  by 
^Hiploying  it  to  give  sight  ro  its  young.     Xot  only  was  it 
tlxns  skilled  in  the  healing  art,  but  was  in  itself  a  medi- 
cine   of  no  ordinary  virtue.     Even  in  the  time   of  our 
Coantrynian  Bay,  not  two  hundred  years  ago,  its  efficacy 
ill  Tarious  complaints  was  seriously  believed:  the  whole 
body  burnt,  was  considered  a  specific  for  weak  eyes,  quinsy, 
and  inflamed  uvula ;  the  heart  was  prescribed  in  epilepsy 
and  in  quartan  ague,  it  was  good  also  for  strengthening 
the  memory ;  the  blood  was  good  for  the  eyes,  especially 
if  drawn  from  under  the  right  wing ;  a  little  stone  some- 
times found  in  the  stomach  of  young  birds,  called  chdi- 
doniutg  tied  to  the  arm,  or  hung  around  the  neck,  was  a 
remedy  against  children's  fits.     This  was  to  be  searched 
for  before  or  at  the  August  full  moon,  in  the  eldest  of  a 
l>rood.     Even  the  nest  had  its  virtues,  being,  if  applied 
externally,  good  for  quinsy,  redness  of  the  eyes,  and  the 
bite  of  a  viper. 

A  century  later  "good  old  White,"  as  Mr.  Bell  hap- 
pily calls  him,  published  his  account  of  the  Swallow, 
to  which  the  reader  is  referred  as  an  admirable  model 
of  bird-biography,  not  only  for  the  age,  but  as  an 
authentic  history  full  of  fresh  interest  to  the  reader  in  all 
ages.  The  only  point  on  which  White  had  doubts  was 
whether  Swallows  all  migrate,  or  whether  some  of  the 

*  Chelidoziium :  CeUndine  or  Swallow- wort,  from  x^^^^^'^t  *'^ 
SwaUow." 
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young  do  not  occasionuUy  etay  behind,  end  hibernate  in 
hollow  trees,  holes  of  rocks,  and  the  banks  of  pools  and 
rivers.  Ox.  licit  considers  the  question  us  settled  in  tho 
oMnnativc,  tiamcly,  that  they  do  all  migrate;  and  such, 
no  doubt,  is  the  rule ;  but  witli  all  respect  for  so  high  an 
authority,  I  am  inclined  to  tlie  opiaion  tbat  indivijualfl 
occasionally  remain,  perhaps  in  consequence  of  having 
been  disabled  by  accident  at  the  season  when  the  migratoty 
instinet  was  in  its  active  force,  or  from  some  other  cause 
unknown  to  us.  Such  stragglers  'would,  If  the  succeeding 
winltir  proved  severe,  perish  tT  hunger  (that  they  beconui 
torpid  I  cannot  suppose),  hut  if  it  turned  out  to  be  dild 
thoy  might  survive  till  the  following  spring.  This  sup- 
position will  account  for  the  appearjiieL-  df  Swallows  late 
on  in  winter;  several  instances  of  which  have  been  recorded 
by  authors  who,  whether  accurate  observers  or  not,  certainly 
believed  that  they  were  reporting  truly.  That  they  were 
seen  only  on  ivarm  days  is  of  course  no  evidence  that  they 
had  been  roused  from  a  state  of  t«rpor  by  the  unusual 
warmth.  Sunny  days  in  winter  tempt  people  to  walk 
abroad  and  to  resort  to  the  same  places  which  winter-gnats 
would  choose  for  their  gambols.  Here,  too,  the  stray  Swallow 
would  be  found ;  but  in  dark  stormy  weather  the  gnats 
and  the  Swallow  would  stay  at  home,  and  tho  ornithologbt 
would  have  little  temptation  to  do  otherwise,  I  happen 
to  be  myself  among  the  number  of  those  who  on  personal 
evidence  believe  that  individiuil  Swallows  do  remain  in 
England  long  after  the  period  of  general  migration.  I 
was  walking  through  a  limestone  quarry  at  Saltram  an  the 
bank  of  the  Plym,  in  Devonshire,  many  years  ago,  on  the 
24th  December,  when  1  saw  a  Swallow,  whether  a  Chimney 
Swallow  or  Martin,  I  cannot  positively  affirm,  wheeling 
about,  and  evidently  hawking  for  gnats  near  the  face  of 
the  cUfr.  The  season  was  a  mild  one,  the  air  still,  and 
tlio  sun  shining  brightly  against  tho  limestone  rocks,  from 
which  nmch  heat  was  reflected.     Tliat  the  bird  had  been 
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kpt  in  captivity  until  the  migratory  season  had  passed, 

^  then  released,  is  certainly  possible,  but  not  probabl& 

On  any  other  supposition  it  must  have  remained  either  of 

its  own  free  will,  which  is  not  likely,  or  from  incapacity 

^  accompany  its  congeners.     Left  alone  it  probably  found 

*  sheltered  retreat  in  the  face  of  the  clif^  and  sallied  forth 

whenever  the  weather  was  inviting,  making  the  most  of 

^Q  short  days,  and,  on  the  finest,  contenting  itself  with  a 

^c^ty  meaL     The  temperature  of  the  west  of  England  in 

Mnter  it  is  quite  able  to  bear;  in  fact,  it  is  not  uncommon 

^ere  for  a  whole  winter  to  pass  without  any  weather 

^  severe  as  that  which  has  characterized  the  whole  of  the 

Present  April  (1860),  though  Swallows  have  returned,  and 

^ntrive  to  find  food  enough  to  keep  themselves  alive.     If 

therefore  the  bird  which  I  saw  managed  to  live  on  till 

Christmas  Eve,  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not 

Survive  the  whole  of  the  winter.     But  as  "  one  Swallow 

does  not  make  a  spring/'  so  neither  is  one  sufficient  to 

upset  a  theory.     There  remains  therefore  the  rule  with 

the  one  exception  to  prove  it,  that  Swallows  do  migrate. 

I  have  devoted  to  this  question  more  space  than  the 
subject  would  seem  to  require,  on  the  ground  that  the 
leader  will  find  in  White's  "  Selbome  "  a  far  more  enter- 
taining and  accurate  description  of  the  Swallow  and  its 
habits  than  I  could  hope  to  give,  unless  I  were  to  tran- 
scribe what  that  author  has  said.     A  full  accoimt  of  all 
that  has  since  been  learnt  of  its  history  will  be  found,  and 
no  less  pleasantly  told,  in  Yarrell's  "British  Birds."  For  the 
sake  of  reference  only  I  will  add  a  short  summary  of  what 
I  may  term  its  statistics.   The  Swallow  is  a  migratory  bird 
wherever  it  is  found,  that  is  in  most  of  the  countries  of 
Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.    The  first  Swallows  arrive  in  this 
country  about  the  11th  of  April,  and  are  followed  by  others 
at  various  intervals,  imtil  the  middle  or  end  of  May.     On 
their  arrival,  they  resort  to  those  places  which,  being  most 
sheltered,   abound  most  in  winged  insects,  these  being 

t2 
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frequently  the  couises  of  rivers  and  canals.  As  tlio  seitguii 
advances,  they  spread  thomBslTcs  more  generally  over  the 
country,  still,  however,  being  most  nunieroua  in  the  vicinity 
of  water.  In  May  they  build  their  sliallow  open  nests  of 
mud  and  straw  lined  with  feathers,  a  few  feet  down  a 
chimney,  in  au  outhouse,  a  bcH-tower,  the  ehoft  of  a  de- 
serted mine,  or  any  other  place  which  is  at  once  dry  aud 
dark,  rarely  in  more  exposed  places.  They  lay  four  or  five 
e^s,  and  rear  two  or  three  broods  in  a  season.  The  youn^ 
being,  irom  the  usual  situation  of  the  nest,  unable  to  leave 
their  nursery  until  they  are  fully  Hedged,  require  to  be  fed 
a  long  time,  but  they  continue  to  b^  particdly  at  least, 
dependent  on  the  parent  birds  for  many  days  after  they 
liavo  learnt  to  hawk  for  themselves.  The  pmL'ess  nt 
feeding  is  carried  on  while  both  old  and  young  are  on  the 
wing;  or  tho  young,  perched  on  tho  top  of  a  house  or  the 
branch  of  a  tree,  receive  in  turn  the  morsels  which  their 
more  skilful  parents  have  caught  for  them.  In  autumn, 
many  days  before  migration  is  actually  about  to  take  place. 
Swallows,  old  and  young,  assemble  in  lai^e  flocks,  especi- 
ally towards  evening,  and  rooat  on  trees  in  the  vicinity  of 
water.  At  this  season  they  seem  to  be  more  socially  dis- 
posed, even  during  the  day,  than  at  any  other  period  of 
their  sojourn  with  us.  In  October  they  take  their  departure 
collectively,  and  so  strongly  is  the  migratory  instinct  then 
in  force,  that  it  overcomes  parental  affection,  powerful 
though  this  feeling  is  in  the  Swallow ;  some  of  the  late 
broods  bcins  left  behind. 


THE  HOUSE  MiRTLN. 

HIRUKDO   UHBIOA. 

I9ad,  upe  ud  Dppn  jtnt  of  (be  ImcIe,  Muck  with  violet  nflectlonB :  Town 
put  of  tha  lack,  ud  ill  th*  Doder  ptrti.  pars  white ;  tat  ud  ton  covend 
with  dowD]'  fialtitn ;  lail  forked,  iiiadEnl&  LsDgtIt  Bta  ioebce  ud  ■  hilt 
B(p  pon  wUta. 

lbs  a  detailed  liutory  of  the  House-Martiii  or  'Wiiid(nT- 
Swallow,  and  its  h&bits,  I  cannot  do  better  than  again 
nfer  mj  leadere  to  Wliite's  "  Selborne,"  which  contains 
8o  admirable  an  account  of  the  Swallow.  The  two 
birds  indeed  are  so  much  alike  in  their  leading  habits, 
namely,  migiation,  mode  of  flight,  and  foonl,  that  a  descrip- 
tion of  eithra  wiU  in  many  respects  be  appUcable  to  the 
otiier.  The  Honse-Martin  generally  arrives  a  few  days 
aft«r  the  Swallow,  and  resorts  to  Btmilar  localities.  In 
the  early  part  of  the  eesson  the  most  sheltered  places 
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Rre  Bouglit  out,  ntid  the  two  species  may  frequently  be 
Been  hawking  foe  tliea  in  comjiany.  Later  in  the  Eeasoa 
its  numbers  are  observed  li  bo  greatly  increased,  imd  it 
is  joined  by  the  Swift  and  Sand-Martin.  Not  that  any 
sooiety  ia  entered  into  by  the  different  speciea,  or  tiut 
they  even  sport  together  :  but  one  may  often  stand  on  the 
bank  of  a  canal,  or  by  the  margin  of  a  pond,  and  see  all 
four  kinds  glance  by  in  varied  succession,  and  in  propor- 
tions which  differ  according  as  one  or  the  other  is  most 
abundant  in  the  neighbourhood.  Acute  listonoTs  can,  it  is 
said,  licar  a  snapping  noise  made  hy  the  bird  as  it  closes 
its  beak  on  a  captured  insect,  but  I  most  confess  tliat 
though  I  have  often  tried  to  detect  this  sound,  I  ban 
never  suceeedcd.  i^wift  as  their  passage  is,  and  similar 
though  the  flight  of  all  the  species,  no  dif&culty  is  found 
in  distinginshing  them.  The  Chimney- Swallow  is  suffi- 
ciently marked  hy  its  long  forked  tail  and  red  chin  ;  the 
Houso-SIartin  by  the  snow-white  hue  of  its  abdomen  and 
lower  part  of  the  back,  and  by  its  shorter  tail,  which  is  also 
forked  :  the  Sand-Martin  by  its  smaller  size,  its  greyish 
brown  back  and  dirty-white  under  plumage,  as  well  as  by 
its  shorter,  slightly  forked  tail  t  and  the  Swift  can  be 
distinguished  at  any  distance  by  its  shape,  which  resembles 
a  bent  bow,  with  the  body  representing  an  arrow  ready  to 
be  shot.  On  a  nearer  view,  the  Swift  ia  marked  by  its 
general  black  hue  relieved  <Kily  by  a  sj'ot  of  white  on  the 
chin,  which  it  requires  a  shaqi  eye  to  detect.  All  the 
species  have  the  power  of  suddenly,  and  with  the  greatest 
rapidity,  altering  their  course  by  a  slight  movement  of 
the  wings  and  tail. 

Immediately  on  its  aiTival  in  this  countrj',  the  Kfartin 
pays  a  visit  to  its  old  dwelling,  clings  to  its  walla,  peeps  in 
or  even  enters,  many  times  a  day.  One  might  fancy  that 
there  throbbed  within  its  snowy  bosom  some  pulse  akin  to 
that  which  kindles  in  the  human  traveller  a  longing  for 
home  and  the  familiar  haunts  of  his  early  days.       It  has 
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t>€Mn  pToyed  by  several  experiments,  that  the  same  birds 
^^tum  year  after  year  to  their  old  nests,  and  it  is  hard  to 
^k>«lieve,  so  thoroughly  dehghted  do  they  seem,  that  they 
^re  guided  simply  by  an  impassive  instinct.     If  so,  why 
^lionld  they  hang  about  the  **  old  house  at  home  "  so  many 
c^ys  before  they  begin  to  set  in  order  again  the  future 
Yiursery  ?   No  elaborate  plans  of  alterations  and  improve- 
nents  are  to  be  devised ;  last  year's  family  ara  launched  on 
"the  world,  and  are  quite  equal  to  building  for  their  own 
accommodation.  No  collecting  of  materials  is  requisite.  The 
innddy  edge  of    the  nearest  pond  will  provide  plaster 
enough  and  to  spare  to  carry  out  all  necessary  repairs : 
shreds  of  straw  are  to  be  had  for  the  picking  up,  and  farm- 
yard feathers  are  as  plentiful  as  of  yore.      It  would  seem 
then  a  reasonable  conclusion,  that  a  bird  endowed  with 
an  instinct  powerftd  enough  to  guide  it  across  the  ocean, 
and  a  memory  sufficiently  powerful  to  lead  it  to  the  snug 
window  comer  of  the  same  cottage  where  it  reared  its  first 
brood,  may  live  in  the  past  as  well  as  the  present,  and  that 
its  seeming  joyousness  is  a  reality,  even  mixed  perhaps 
with  hopeful  anticipations  of  the  future. 

As  the  reader  may,  if  he  will,  have  ample  opportunity  of 
watching  the  habits  of  a  bird  that  probably  builds  its  nest 
under  the  eaves  of  his  own  house,  whether  he  dwell  in  a 
town,  a  village,  or  a  lonely  cottage,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
enter  into  further  details  of  its  biography.  I  must^ 
however,  say  a  few  words  on  the  often  repeated  story  of  the 
entombment  of  the  Sparrow  who  had  unfairly  appropriated 
the  nest  of  a  Martin.  The  intruder,  so  say  the  authorities 
(and  several  instances  are  recorded),  having  successfully 
resisted  the  endeavours  of' a  dozen  or  twenty  Martins  to 
dislodge  him,  was  walled  up  with  plaster  by  the  aggrieved 
party,  who  made  common  cause  against  him,  and  was  sub- 
sequently taken  out  dead  by  the  person  who  observed  the 
incident  Some  of  the  earlier  naturalists  rckte  instances 
of  this  without  expressing  any  doubt  of  its  accuracy ;  some 
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niodem  uiituralieta  agree  with  them  ;  othere,  and  I  luust 
caufesa  that  I  ma  among  tbem,  eusp«ct  a  fiaw  m  the 
uviiiunco.  Maegillivray'a  witueasea;  "00  whose  veracity  he 
dopeuded,"  aiid  I  douht  not  wth  sulfitient  rcafon — "a 
tackle- milker,  a  slater,  a  iiuilor,  a  miller,  the  engineer  of 
the  mill,  and  a  gnirier" — wore  1  make  110  question  tnisl^ 
worthy  men  in  all  matters  connected  with  the  oiJiuary 
business  of  lil'e,  and  in  this  ease  asserted  what  they  believed 
they  had  aoen ;  but  they  were  none  of  them  namralista, 
and  no  one  but  a  student  of  nature  in  uwai'e  of  the  exact 
precision  requiiijcl  both  iu  observing  iind  i-ecordiog  11 
passage  in  the  life  of  an  aniniiil,  In  a  case  of  this  Icind 
cxtraordinury  jirecuution  is  roquiaitc,  for  if  it  be  true,  tba 
theiiry  that  uiaii  is  the  only  reasoninij  aniina!,  tumbles  to 
the  ground.  Here  we  have  in  a  bird — and  if  in  one  why 
not  ill  alii — an  upjilication  of  the  natural  laws  of  property; 
a  sense  of  injury;  a  conspiracy  among  the  kindred  tribe ;  an 
attempt  to  iTjcover  a  riglit,  out  of  which,  oil  its  failure,  springs 
a  spirit  of  I'uvengc.  Then  must  come  a  consultation,  or, 
what  is  even  more  wonderful,  an  instinctive  spontaneous 
agreement  as  to  the  proper  mode  of  taking  revenge;  and  to 
crown  the  whole,  a  knowledge  of  the  natural  eflect  of  plas- 
tering up  an  enemy  in  a  cave  without  air,  that  is,  that  death 
would  ensue;  andwhatcananauimaldcvoidof  reason  know 
about  death  f  It  is  necessary  then  I  think  either  to  con- 
sider the  evidence  insufScient,  or,  admitting  the  accuracy  as 
well  as  the  veracity  of  the  observers,  to  break  down  the 
wall  which  separates  instinct  from  reason.  I  prefer  the 
former  alternative. 


THE  SAND  MAKTIN. 

BtRUNDO   RIP  ARIA. 

All  Uh  iipper  pvU.  cimlis,  ud  ■  bnad  bur  on  tlia  Ii 
Oatml.  tan  put  oC  Ua  neck,  ibdcracs,  ind  unler  Uil-ao 
rM  nuksd  witli  ihe  cinpUon  of  ■  few  imill  fFiiban  nei 
hixA  t«* ;  Ull  forkfld,  nthflr  ihoit    LengUi  flT4  InchvL 


While  all  the  other  BritiBh  species  of  SmiUow  resort 
irom  choice  to  tho  haunts  of  man,  the  Sand  or  Sank 
Martin  is  indifferent  about  the  matter.  Provided  that  it 
can  find  a  convenient  place  for  excavating  its  nest^  other 
considerations  aie  omitted.  It  is  said  to  he  partial  to  the 
vicinity  oi  water,  but  even  this  selection  is  rather  to  he 
attributed  to  the  acddental  circumstance  that  perpendi- 
cular cliflb  often  have  rivets  nmning  at  their  base,  than 
to  any  dedded  preference  shown  by  tho  bird  for  such 
situations.  Railway  cuttings  carried  through  a  sandy 
district  offer,  perhaps,  equal  attraction ;  and  it  is  probable 
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that  a  majority  of  the  coloniea  plati(«d  witJiiii  the  lost 
twenty  years  overlook,  not  the  silent  highway  of  tbo  river, 
but  the  nnromantic  parallel  hara  of  iron  which  have 
enablcii  man  to  vie  abnost  with  the  Swallow  in  rapidity  of 
flight  The  word  colonies  is  applicabla  to  few  British  birds 
besides  the  Sand  Martin.  Othera  of  the  tribe  not  nn- 
frequently  construct  their  nests  in  close  proximity  with 
each  other,  and,  when  tlrna  nssociated,  ore  most  neigh- 
bouriy — hunting  in  society,  sporting  together,  and  making 
common  cause  against  an  intrusive  Hawk  ;  but  still  this  is 
no  more  than  a  fortuitous  coming  together. 

It  so  happens  that  a  certoia  district  ofTera  good  hunting 
gnmnd,  and  the  eaves  oi  'windows  of  a  certain  house  are 
peeuliarlj  well  adapted  for  sheltering  n'?stfi ;  so  a  nuniher  of 
Window -Martina,  not  having  taken  counsel  together,  bat 
guided  each  by  independent  choice,  find  themselves 
established  sometimes  so  close  together  that  their  nesU 
have  party  walls,  like  the  houses  in  a  street.  They,  ac- 
cordingly, make  acquaintances,  and  are  sociable  to  a  limited 
extent.  But  Sand  Martina  go  beyond  this,  they  are 
comrades  banded  together  by  municipal  laws,  which  no 
doubt  they  imdcrstand  and  obey,  inhabiting  dwellings 
which  constitute  a  joint  settlement,  returning  without  fail 
to  the  ianiiliar  haunt  after  every  annual  migration,  or  if 
they  desert  a  station,  leaving  no  stragglers  behind,  and 
pitching  their  camp  anew  in  some  locality  which  common 
consent  has  pronounced  to  be  an  eligible  one.  They  are 
not,  however,  exclusive. in  their  fraternization;  as  they 
hunt  in  society  ivith  their  relatives  the  Swifts  and  Swal- 
lows, and  even  accompany  them  in.  distant  flights,  I  have 
repeatedly  observed  Sand  Martins  flying  about  with  othera 
of  tho  same  tribe  many  miles  away  from  their  homes. 
They  may  readily  he  distinguished,  as  I  have  stated  before, 
by  their  dingy  mouse-eoloured  hue,  smaller  size,  and  less 
forked  tails.  I  have  never  had  an  opportunity  of  watching 
%  colony  engoged  in  their  mining  operations  at  the  busy 
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X>eriod  of  tbeir  year,  that  of  nidification ;  but  from  the 
description  by  Professor  Eennie  ("  Bird  Architecture")  and 
"that  by  Mr.  R  D.  Duncan,  quoted  by  Macgillivray,*  the 
sight  must  be  most  interesting.  The  task  of  the  older  birds 
must  be  a  light  one :  not  so,  however,  that  of  the  younger 
members  of  the  flock.  The  former  have  neither  walls  nor 
roofe  to  repair ;  the  holes  which  served  them  as  nests  the 
previous  year,  afford  the  same  accommodation  as  before. 
All  that  is  needed  is,  that  the  remains  of  the  old  nest 
should  either  be  removed  or  receive  the  addition  of  a  few 
straws  and  feathers  to  protect  the  eggs  and  young  from 
direct  contact  with  the  cold  sand ;  their  labours  then  are 
over.  But  the  new  colonists  have  a  toilsome  work  to 
perform  before  they  can  enjoy  the  gratification  of  bringing 
up  a  family.  The  settlement  is  fixed  probably  in  the 
perpendicular  face  of  a  bank  of  sand,  gravel,  or  clay,  at  an 
elevation  from  the  ground  which  varies  from  a  few  to  a 
great  many  feet.  Their  claws  are  sharp  and  well  adapted 
for  clinging,  the  beak  short,  rigid,  and  pointed,  no  less 
well  suited  for  excavating.  Grasping  the  perpendicular 
surface  of  the  bank  with  their  claws,  and  steadying  them- 
selves by  means  of  their  tails,  they  commence  operations 
by  pricking  a  small  hole  with  their  bills.  This  hole  they 
gradually  enlarge  by  moving  round  and  round,  and  edging 
off  the  sand  with  the  side  of  their  bills,  which  they  keep 
shut  Their  progress  is  slow  at  first,  but  after  they  have 
made  room  to  stand  on  the  excavation,  they  proceed 
rapidly,  still  working  with  their  bills,  and  carefully  pushing 
out  the  loosened  sanr^  with  their  feet.  At  one  time  the 
male,  at  another  the  female,  is  the  excavator.  When  theii 
burrowing  is  impeded  by  the  resistance  of  a  stone,  they 
either  dig  round  it  and  loosen  it,  or,  if  it  prove  so  large  as 
to  defy  removal,  they  desist  and  begin  another  celL  The 
form  of  the  hole  varies  both  in  size  and  shape,  but  it  rarely 
exceeds  three  or  four  inches  in  diameter,  and  more  or  less 

•  British  Birds,  vol.  iil  p.  600. 
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approaches  the  ciroular  form.  The  depth  Taries  from  a  fu\* 
iocUca  to  three  feet,  and  the  direction  seems  to  depend  on 
the  nftturc  of  the  soil  encountered.  In  all,  however,  the 
extremity  of  the  hole  is  enlarged  to  a  diameter  of  five  ui 
six  inchoa,  tmd  is  aituated  above  the  level  of  the  entrani-t^ 
so  that  no  rain-water  can  lodges  The  work  is  perfonued 
only  in  the  momiiigs,  and  is  coDfiequently  carriod  oveT 
several  days.  The  nest  itself  coiisistj  of  atntws  of  gnisd 
and  feathers,  and  is  placed  in  the  terminal  chaniLer.  The 
eggs  are  tive  or  six  in  number,  pure  white,  and  of  a  rather 
long  shape. 


AMERICAN  PURPLE  MAHTIK. 

BlItUNDO   PURPUKBA. 


luchei  Dud  Uirco-qunrt  ra     hgs- 

Tuiii  bird,  us  great  a  f»\ountu  in  Xoith  America  as  the 
Window- Mart  in  id  with  us  baa  little  claim  to  be  con- 
sidered a  visitor  of  our  sboroa,  a  few  straggling  specimens 
only  having  been  seen  m  this  Lountry.  Its  habits  in 
America  closely  resuinble  those  of  its  congeners.  It  builds 
its  neat  in  boxes  conetrutted  for  tlie  purpose,  called 
"  Jlartin -boxes,"  and  to  each  of  these  several  paire  of 
birds  frequently  resort,  and  rear  tlieii'  broods  in  perfect 
harmony.  Thej  arrive  it.  America  at  about  the  same 
period  when  Swallows  visit  us,  and  leave  early  in 
August 


THE  CO-MMON  SWIFi'. 


cvpSELua  Apus. 


1'he  Swift  is,  perhaps,  the  strongest  and  swiftest,  not 
merely  of  the  Swallow  tribe,  but  of  all  birds ;  heace  a 
voyago  from  Southern  Africa*  to  England  ja  perfonned 
without  OTertaxing  its  Bttength.  It  stands  in  need  of  no 
rest  after  this  prodigious  flight,  hut  immediately  on  its 
urival  starts  with  a  right  good  will  on  its  pursuit  of  food, 
IS  if  its  journey  had  been  but  a  pleasant  course  of  training 
for  its  daily  vocation.  With  respect  to  temperature,  how- 
evex,  its  powers  of  endorauce  are  limited ;  it  never  proceeds 
for  northwards,  and  occasionaUy  even  suffers  from  un- 
eeasonably  severe  weather  in  the  temperate  climates  where 
it  fixes  its  summer  residenca   Mr.  F.  Smith,  of  the  British 

*  Liringitona  mantioiu  lus  lutviug  eaan  in  the  pluua  north  of 
Eurumau  a  Sock  of  Swifta,  computed  to  aontUD  upwmnU  o[  4000 
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MuBeum,  relates  in  the  Zoohgist,''  tbat,  at  Deal,  on  the 
8th.  of  July,  1856,  after  a  uiildbut  wet  da}'  tlie  temperature 
suddenly  fell  till  it  hcuuno  disagreeably  cold.  The  Swifts 
were  sensibly  affected  by  the  atmospheric  change  ;  they  flew 
unsteadily,  fluttered  against  the  'mdls  of  the  houses,  and 
some  even  flew  into  open  windows.  "  Whilst  ohseTviog 
these  oteurronces,"  he  saye,  "  a  girl  came  to  the  door  to 
ask  me  if  I  wanted  to  buy  a  bat;  alio  had  heard,  she  toll 
me,  that  I  bought  all  kinds  of  bugs,  and  her  mothor 
thought  I  might  want  a  bat  On  her  producing  it,  I  was 
astonished  to  find  it  was  u  poor  benumbed  Swift.  The 
({irl  told  me  they  wore  dropping  down  in  the  etreela,  and 
the  boys  were  killing  all  the  bats  J  the  church,  ehe  said,  was 
covered  with  them.  Oif  I  started  to  witness  this  atrango 
sight  and  slaughter.  True  enough ;  the  children  were 
charging  them  everywhere,  and  on  arriving  at  the  church 
in  Lower-street  I  was  astonished  to  see  the  poor  birds 
hanging  in  clustere  from  the  caves  and  cornices ;  some 
clusters  were  at  least  two  feet  in  length,  and,  at  intervals, 
benumbed  individuals  dropped  from  the  outside  of  the 
clusters.  Many  hundreds  of  the  poor  birds  fell  victims  to 
the  rutiiless  tguoranco  of  the  children."  Being  so  sus- 
c«ptible  of  cold,  the  Swift  does  not  visit  us  until  summer 
may  be  considered  to  liavo  completely  sot  in.  Instances 
are  on  record  of  its  having  been  seen  towards  the  end  of 
April,  but  it  generally  brings  up  the  luar  of  the  migratory 
birds  by  making  its  first  appearaueo  in  the  first  or  second 
week  in  Hay,  I  must  once  more  refer  my  readers  lo  White's 
"  Selborne"  for  a  full  biography  of  the  bird ;  at  least  for  as 
much  of  it  as  is  comprised  within  the  twelve  or  thirteen 
weeks  of  its  sojourn  with  us  ;  for  early  in  August  it  wakes 
itself,  for  a  few  days,  more  than  ever  conspicuous  by  its 
wlieeliug  flights  around  the  buildings  which  contain  its 
nest,  and  then  suddenly  disappears.  At  this  period,  toa 
its  note  is  niore  frequently  heard  than  during  any  other 
*  September,  ISSfl,  p.  G249. 


»     » 
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of  its  visits  and  in  this  respect  it  is  peculiar.  As  a 
role,  birds  cease  their  song  partial]  y,  if  not  entirely, 

hen  their  eggs  are  hatched.  The  new  care  of  providing 
br  the  wants  of  a  brood  occupies  their  time  too  much 

allow  leisure  for  musical  performance,  so  that  with  the 
^sxception  of  their  call  notes,  and  tlieir  cries  of  alarm  or 
^iefiance,  they  are  for  a  season  mute.  Few  of  our  songsters, 
:indeed,  except  the  Eedbreast  and  Wren,  resume  their  song 
till  the  following  spring ;  but  the  Swift,  who  is  virtually 
without  feet  (as  the  name  apus  denotes),  neither  perches  on 
the  ground  in  quest  of  food,  nor  on  a  tree  for  rest  An 
early  riser,  and  late  in  retiring  to  roost,  he  is  always 
on  the  wing.  Thus,  whether  hunting  on  his  own  account, 
or  on  behalf  of  his  mate  and  nestlings,  his  employment 
is  unvaried,  and  the  same  amount  of  time  is  always  at 
his  disposal  for  exercising  his  vocal  i)ower3.  These  are 
not  great ;  he  has  no  roundelay  ;  he  neither  warbles  noi 
carols ;  he  does  not  even  twitter.  His  whole  melody  is  a 
scream,  unmusical  but  most  joyous  j  a  squeak  would  be  a 
better  name,  but  that,  instead  of  conveying  a  notion  that 
it  results  from  pain,  it  is  full  of  rollicking  delight  Some 
compare  it  to  the  noise  made  by  the  sharpening  of  a  saw ; 
to  me  it  seems  such  an  expression  of  pent-up  joy  as 
little  children  would  make  if  miexpectedly  released  from 
school,  furnished  with  wings,  and  flung  up  into  the  air  for 
a  game  of  hide-and-seek  among  the  clouds.  Such  soarings 
aloft,  such  chasings  round  the  pinnacles  of  the  church- 
tower  and  the  gables  of  the  farm  houses,  no  wonder  that 
they  cannot  contain  themselves  for  joy.  Every  day  brings 
its  pic-nic  or  village  feast,  with  no  weariness  or  depression 
on  the  morrow. 

The  nest  of  the  Swift  is  constructed  of  any  scraps 
that  the  bird  may  chance  to  And  floating  in  the  air,  for  it 
literally  never  perches  on  the  ground,  where  it  could  not 
stand,  and  whence  it  could  not  rise.  These  are  rudely 
pressed  together  in  any  convenient  apertui*e  or  moulding 
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in  a  building,  and  uppareutly  cemented  together  by  sriue 
gluliiioHa  secretion  from  the  bird's  mouth.  Two  or  some- 
times more  eggs  are  laid,  and  the  young,  as  a  mathii'  of 
necessity,  remain  in  the  nest  untii  quite  fledged. 

Another  name  tor  the  Swift  b  Black  Martin,  and  in 
hamldiy  it  is  familiarly  known  as  the  Martlet,  the  figure 
of  which  is  a  deviceof  frequent  occurrence  in  heraldic  couta 
of  arms,  and  denotes  that  the  original  wearer  of  the  dis- 
tinction served  as  a  crusader  pilgrim.  In  Arabia  it  ia  still 
known  hy  the  name  of  Hadji,  or  Pilgrim,  la  denote  its 
migratory  habits. 


THE  ALPINE  SWIIiT.  ^^P 

OYPSBLUH  ALPINDS, 

Oensnil  plunns"  grojish  brown  :  Uireatand  mlddlaof  UibbMoiobo  pore  «hit«; 
tnral  featlierod.    LongUi  ne»tl]r  •'••">  Inches.    Eggt  pun  while. 

The  Alpine  or  White-bellied  Swift  is,  like  the  other 
species,  a  bird  of  passage,  but  it  rarely  visits  this  country 
— so  rarely,  indeed,  that  every  appearance  is  duly  chro- 
nicled as  a  remarkable  incident.  Its  usual  summer  resort 
is  the  mountainous  parts  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  where, 
except  that  it  builds  its  nest  for  the  most  part  in  cliffs,  Ua 
habits  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  common  species. 


THE  NIGHTJAR. 

CAPItlMULOUS  EDBOPiUa. 

Oeunl  pluriiiso  nsli-gioy.  spolWd  onil  barred  w]th  blaeli,  brown  and  nddiab 
brown;  OraC  thrte  ^rimnricB  with  a  laite  white  patch  od  the  iuuer  web  ;  two 
auler  laU-kathCTB  oo  cacli  aide  tipped  with  wtiil«     Length  ten  Inches  and  i 

Tma  bird,  we  are  told  by  the  old  naturalists,  is  a  nocturnal 
ri>bbct  who  finds  his  way  into  the  goat-pens,  sucks  the 
dugs  of  the  goats,  poisoning  them  to  such  an  extent  that 
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the  animalB  tbemselvea  are  blinded,  and  their  udders  waste 
away.    Thia  fable  it  ia  necessaty  to  notice  in  order  to 

account  for  the  strange  name  Goatsucker,  by  which  it  is 
still  popularly  known  better  than  by  any  other.  The  bird 
itself  is  perfectly  inoffensive,  singular  in  form  and  habits, 
though  rarely  seen  alive  near  enough  for  its  peculiarities 
of  form  and  colour  to  be  observed.  Its  note,  however,  is 
famiUni-  enough  to  persons  who  are  in  the  habit  of  beijig 


out  late  at  night  in  such  parts  of  the  country  as  it 
&equenta.  The  silence  of  the  evening  or  midnight  walk 
in  June  is  occasionally  broken  by  a  deep  whirring  noise, 
which  eaemingly  proceeds  &om  the  lower  bough  of  a 
tree,  a  hedge,  or  paling.  Having  in  it  nothing  of  a  chirp, 
warble,  oi  whistle,  it  is  nnlike  the  note  of  a  bird,  or  indeed 
any  oatozal  sound,  but  most  resembles  the  humming  of  a 
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wheel  in  rapid  revolution.*  It  is  nearly  monotonous  but 
not  quite  8o,  as  it  occasionally  rises  or  fnllg  about  a  quartei 
of  ft  note,  and  appears  to  increase  and  iliiuiiilali  iti  loudness. 
Nor  does  it  soem  to  proceed  continuously  from  exactly  tbe 
same  spot,  but  to  vary  its  position,  as  if  the  performer  were 
either  a  vuntriloquist  or  were  actually  shifting  his  groond. 
Fortunate  observers  have  been  able  to  crtsep  up  close  enough 
to  make  out  that  the  bird  p«^^cho3  with  its  feet  resting 
lengthwise  on  a  branch,  its  claws  not  being  adapted  fin 
grasping,  aiid  turns  its  head  from  side  to  side,  thus  throw- 
ing the  Eound  as  it  were  in  vitrious  direction^  and  pro- 
ducing the  samo  effect  as  if  it  proceeded  from  different 
places.  I  have  reiwatedly  worked  my  way  close  up  to  the 
bird,  but  as  I  labour  under  the  disadvantage  of  being  short- 
sighted, and  derive  little  assistance  from  glasses  at  night,  I 
have  always  failed  to  observe  it  actually  perched  and  sing- 
ing. Ill  the  summiir  of  185»  a  Nii;litjar  fiwiiit-utcd  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  my  own  house,  and  I  had 
many  opportunities  of  listening  to  its  note.  One  evening 
especially,  it  perched  on  a  raiUng  within  hlly  yards  of  the 
house,  and  I  made  sure  of  seeing  it,  but  when  I  had 
approached  within  a  few  yards  of  the  spot  from  whence 
the  sound  proceeded  the  humming  suddenly  stopped,  hat 
was  presently  again  audible  at  the  other  end  of  the  railing 
which  ran  across  my  meadow.  I  cautiously  crept  on,  hut 
with  no  better  success  than  before.  As  I  drew  near,  the 
bird  quitted  its  perch,  flew  round  me,  coming  within  a  few 
feet  of  my  person,  and,  on  my  remaining  still,  made  itself 
heard  from  another  part  of  the  railing  only  a  few  yards 
behind  me.  Again  and  again  I  dodged  it,  but  always  with 
the  same  result ;  I  saw  it,  indeed,  several  times,  but  always 
on  the  wing.  At  last  a  longer  interval  of  silence  ensued, 
and  when  I  heard  the  sound  again  it  proceeded  irom  a 

*  Mr.  Bell  inforou  me  Uut  it  is  i 
Jack  Toad,  that  he  has  more  than  oi 
tno  tha  Bound  proceeded. 
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^'^^tant  hedge  which  separated  the  meadow  from  a  common. 
"^^16  probably  its  mate  was  performing  the  domestic  duty 
^*    ineabation  cheered  by  the  dismal  ditty  of  her  partner; 
^^t  I  never  saw  her^  though  I  undertook  another  nocturnal 
^^1^486  of  the  musician,  hunting  him  from  tree  to  tree,  but 
krer  being  able  to  discover  his  exact  position,  until  the 
ion  of  the  sound  and  the  sudden  rustling  of  leaves 
^^^^nounced  the  fact  of  his  having  taken  his  departure. 

In  the  dusk  of  the  evening  the  Nightjar  may  commonly 
seen  hawking  for  moths  and  beetles  after  the  manner  of 
^Vie  Swallow-tribe,  only  that  the  flight  is  less  rapid  and 
^iiore  tortuous.     1  once  saw  one  on  the  common  mentioned 
^'bove,  hawking  seemingly  in  company  with  Swifts  and 
Swallows  during  the  bright  glare  of  a  summer  afternoon ; 
Viut  most  frequently  it  spends  the  day  either  resting  on  the 
ground  among  heath  or  ferns  or  on  the  branch  of  a  tree, 
always  (according  to  Yarrell  and  others)  crouching  close 
do¥m  upon  it»  in  the  line  of  the  limb,  and  not  across  it. 
\Vhen  perched  on  the  ground  it  lies  very  close,  "  not  rising 
(a  French  author  says)  until  the  dogs  are  almost  on  it,  but 
worth  shooting  in  September."      During  its  flight  it  is 
said  to  utter  a  shrill  whistling  cry,  but  this  I  have  never 
lieard.     The   poet  Wordsworth,  whose   opportunities   of 
watching  the  Nightjar  in   its  haunts   must  have  been 
numerous,  considers  that  the  whirring  note  is  an  accom- 
paniment of  the  chase : — 

"  The  biuy  Dor-Hawk  chases  the  white  moth 
With  burring  mite " 

"  The  burring  Dor-Hawk  round  and  round  is  wheeling  : 
That  solitary  bird 
Is  all  that  can  be  heard 
In  ailence,  deeper  £ar  than  deepest  noon." 

An  observer  quoted  by  Macgillivray  is  of  the  same 
opinion,  which  is  that  also  of  a  better  authority  than 
either,  Gilbert  White.  One  point  in  the  economy  of  the 
Nightjar  is  still  disputed,  the  use  which  it  makes  of  its 
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daw,  it  would  follow  tha 
a  twofold  purpose. 

Tbe  Xightjai  is  a  tuigrat 
is  tliia  country,  appearing  n 
It  is  found  more  or  leas  spa 
especially  those  wliicli  abouj 
witli  heaths  and  brakes.  la 
shire  it  ia  of  frequent  occu: 
known  to  remain  so  lat&  J 
whereaa  from  most  other  loc 
about  the  middle  or  end  of  8 
but  lays  its  singularly  beaut 
tbe  ground  among  the  dry  he 

Other  names  by  which  it  is 
Wheeler,  and  Nightchurr. 

THE  GKEEN  T 

PICUS  1 
Upper  pliuuga  gT«en ;  undn.  gneni^ 
uoostiichn  crlnuoD :  tOai  bUck.  Ai 
Ucb«  bUck-    Lenetb  tliirteea  Inchf 

glOLJ  White. 

CouMONLsT  .iniuiii^  tlu'   iiatiir 
that  olllii' 
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ffm  the  Nuthatch  who  has  wedded  a  hazel-nut  into  the 
UA  of  an  oak,  than  from  the  hammering  of  a  Wood- 
peckar.  This  hird  ia  fai  too  vise  to  waste  its  time  and 
blunt  its  beak  by  pecking  at  wood  hard  enough  to  make 
much  iwonance.  And  indeed  what  motive  could  it  have 
fKM  doing  t  Wood  does  not  enter  into  its  diet,  noi  does 
xnuid  wood  contain  the  insects  on  which  it  feeds.  Otleu 
uidud  it  may  be  observed  ascending,  by  a  sei'iea  of  starts. 


the  trunk  of  a  tree,  inclining  now  a  little  to  the  right,  and 
WW  to  the  left,  disappearing  now  and  then  i>n  the  side 
brtbest  from  the  spectator,  and  again  coming  into  view 
•omewhat  higher  up.  Koi  is  its  beak  idle ;  this  is  em- 
ployed sometimeB  in  dislodging  the  insects  which  Itirk  in 
the  rugged  bark,  and  sometimes  in  tapping  the  trunk  in 
<nder  to  find  ont  whether  the  wood  beneath  ia  sound  or 


uf  bark  aiiJ  excavates  tho 
far  as  the  fault  extends  o 
It  is,  then,  by  no  means 
reTei«e;    aa   it  not  only  < 
insects,  but  points  out  to  th 
observe  aright,  which  trees 
consequently  reqmre  bis  imi 
of  the  Woodpecker's  operati 
that  contained  even  in  mo* 
enemy  of  old  trees  in  conseq 
digs  in  their  trunka" 

But  with  all  his  digging 
which  the  vicinity  of  a  Wo 
detected,  especially  in  spring 
takeable  laughing  note  which 
of  "  Yafler."  No  more  perha 
of  tho  dove  does  this  indicate 
in  tone  ;  yet  it  rings  through 
earnestness  that  it  is  alwaj 
sions  the  bird  is  not  genen 
the  neighbourhond  frnni  whi 
cIoseIj  w.itche.],  tho  Yafler  m 
lly  a«-ay,  will,  a  .-" '■"'  ' 
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The  admirable  adaptation  of  the  structure  of  the 
IVoodpecker  to  its  mode  of  life  is  well  pointed  out  by 
YanelL*  Its  sharp,  hooked  toes,  pointing  two  each 
mj,  are  eminently  fitted  for  climbing  and  clinging. 
The  keel  of  the  breast-bone  is  remarkably  shallow; 
hence,  when  ascending  (its  invariable  mode  of  progress) 
a  tree,  it  is  enabled  to  bring  its  body  close  to  the  trunk 
without  straining  the  muscles  of  the  legs.  Its  tail  is 
short,  and  composed  of  unusually  stiff  feathers,  which  in 
the  process  of  climbing  are  pressed  inwards  against  the 
tree,  and  contribute  greatly  to  its  support  The  beak 
is  strong  and  of  considerable  length,  and  thus  fitted  either 
for  digging  into  an  ant-hill  or  sounding  the  cavities  of  a 
tree;  and  the  tongue,  which  is  unusually  long,  is  furnished 
with  a  cnrious  but  simple  apparatus,  by  which  it  is  ex- 
tended 80  that  it  can  be  thrust  into  a  hole  far  beyond  the 
point  of  the  bill,  while  its  tip  is  barbed  with  small 
filaments,  which  like  the  teeth  of  a  rake  serve  to  pull  up 
the  larva  or  insect  into  its  mouth.  The  Woodpecker 
builds  no  nest,  but  lays  five  or  six  glossy  white  eggs  on 
the  fragments  of  the  decayed  wood  in  which  it  has 
excavated  its  nest. 

Other  names  by  which  this  bird  is  known  are  Poppii^ay, 
Woodspiite,  Eain-bird,  Hew-hole  and  WoodwalL 

THE  GREAT  WOODPECKER 

picns  MARTIUa 

tannage  black,  with  the  exception  of  the  upper  part  of  the  head,  which  U 
htifs^t  red.    Length  seventeen  inchea.    Eggs  glossy  white. 

Of  this  bird  a  few  specimens  only  have  been  observed  in 
England,  nor  does  it  appear  to  be  of  common  occurrence  in 
iny  part  of  the  south  of  Europe.  In  the  forests  of  the 
nOTth  it  is  more  abundant,  where  its  habits  differ  in 
nothing  material  from  those  of  the  Green  Woodpecker. 

•  BritiBh  Birds,  vol.  ii  p.  188. 
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fouitsga  Inchtt.    Ggga  glowf  wUU 

Ik  habitB  this  bird  doaelj 
pecker.  It  is  of  less  comm 
Taie,  especially  in  the  wot 
and  midland  counties.  A 
opinion  tliat  it  shows  a  dec: 
'Mil  1819,"  l.i^wivs,  "acor 
tut  down  in  ail  ni"'"  ■ ' 
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Ihej  alighted  on  the  tiiiiber,  placed  the  body  in  a  par- 
ticnlar  poaitiony  generally  with  the  head  downward"  [differ- 
ing in  this  respect  fiN>m  the  Green  Woodpecker]^  ''and 
commenced  pecking  away  at  the  hark.  Piece  by  piece  it 
fell  under  their  bills,  as  chips  from  the  axe  of  a  woodman. 
Upon  exaTnining  the  bark,  I  found  that  the  pieces  were 
chipped  away  in  order  that  the  bird  might  arrive  at  a  small 
white  gmb  which  lay  snugly  embedded  in  the  bark ;  and 
the  adroitness  of  the  bird  in  finding  out  those  portions  of 
it  which  contained  the  greatest  number  of  grubs,  was 
certainly  yery  extraordinary.  Where  the  birds  were  most 
at  work,  on  a  particular  tree,  I  shelled  off  the  bark  and 
found  nearly  thirty  grubs  in  nine  square  inches ;  but  on 
shelling  off  another  portion  from  the  same  tree,  which 
remained  untouched,  no  grub  was  visible.  Yet  how  the 
bird  could  ascertain  precisely  where  his  food  lay  was 
singular,  as  in  both  cases  the  surface  of  the  bark  appeared 
the  same,  and  bore  no  traces  of  having  been  perforated  by 
insects.  During  the  day  one  bird  chipped  off  a  piece  thirty 
inches  long  and  twenty  wide — a  considerable  day's  work 
for  so  small  a  workman."  Another  observer  states  that  this 
bird  rarely  descends  to  the  ground,  and  affects  the  upper 
branches  of  trees  in  preference  to  the  lower.  Its  note  is 
like  that  of  the  Green  Woodpecker.  Both  species  are 
charged  with  resorting  to  gardens  and  orchards  during  the 
fruit  season,  not  in  quest  of  insect  food ;  but  no  instance 
of  this  has  come  under  my  own  notice.  It  is  said,  tod 
that  they  eat  nuts.  This  statement  is  most  probably  correct. 
I  myself  doubt  whether  there  are  many  birds  of  any  sort 
which  can  resist  a  walnut ;  and  I  would  recommend  any 
one  who  is  hospitably  disposed  towards  the  birds  which 
frequent  his  garden,  to  strew  the  ground  with  fragments  of 
these  nuts.  To  birds  who  are  exclusively  vegetarians,  if 
indeed  there  be  any  such  indigenous  to  Britain,  they  are  a 
natural  article  of  diet)  and  as  from  their  oily  nature  they 
approximate  to  animal  matter,  they  are  most  acceptable  to 
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insectivorous  birds.  They  have  an  advantage  over  almost 
every  other  kind  of  food  thus  exposed,  thai  they  are  not 
liable  to  be  appropriated,  na  scraps  of  meat  and  bread  at«, 
by  prowling  cata  and  dogs.  A  walnut,  suspended  from  the 
bongh  of  n  tree  by  a  string,  will  soon  attract  the  notice  ol 
some  inquisitive  Tit,  and,  when  once  detected,  will  not  tail 
to  receive  the  viaits  of  all  birds  of  the  name  family  which 
frequent  the  neighbourhood.  A  more  amusing  pendulum 
can  scarcely  be  devised.  To  ensure  the  success  of  tlie 
experiment,  a.  small  portion  of  the  shell  should  be  removed. 


1 


THE   LISSEE  SPO'lTED    WOODPECKER 

PICOa   MINOR. 
Ponhud  ind  lavrer  rnrli  illrtr  vhlte ;  oroim  bright  »d :  napt,  bark,  imrl  w(nt-> 
black,  vilh  whilt  Inn ;  Ull  blAFh,  the  oatcr  reathen  tipped  with  white  snd 
Uired  with  biHCk;  Iri?  red.    Length  five  inchwi  and  a  half,  breadth  IwcIts 
Inches-    Eggs  glossy  white. 

This  handsome  little  binl  resembles  its  congenen  so  closely, 
both  in  structure  and  habits,   that   it   scarcely  needs  a 
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lengthened  description.  It  is  less  frequently  seen  than 
either  of  the  other  two  common  species,  but  is  in  all 
probability  no  less  abundant,  its  smaller  size  rendering 
it  less  likely  to  be  noticed.  It  lays  its  eggs  on  the  rotten 
wood,  which  it  has  either  pecked,  or  which  has  fallen, 
from  the  holes  in  trees ;  they  are  not  to  be  distinguished 
from  those  of  the  Wryneck. 


THE    WRYNECK. 

TUNX   TORQUILLA. 

Upper  plamage  reddish  grey,  irr^:ularly  spotted  and  lined  with  brown  and 
biftck ;  a  broad  black  and  brown  band  from  the  back  of  the  head  to  the  back ; 
throat  and  breast  yellowish  red,  with  dusky  transverse  rays ;  rest  of  the  under 
plomage  whitish,  with  arrow  shaped  block  spots ;  outer  web  of  the  qnilli 
marked  with  rectangular  alternate  black  and  yellowish  red  spots ;  tail-feathen 
barred  with  black  zigaag  bands ;  beak  and  feet  olive  brown.  Length  six  inches 
and  a  half,  breadth  eleven  inches.    Eggs  glossy  white. 

The  note  of  the  Wryneck  is  unmusical,  and  is  so 
peculiar  that  it  can  be  confounded  with  none  of  the 
natural  sounds  of  the  country ;  a  loud,  rapid,  harsh 
cry  on  one  note  repeated  several  times  by  a  bird  about 
the  size  of  a  lark  may  be  referred  without  hesitation 
to  the  Wryneck.  Yet  it  is  a  pleasant  sound  after  all, 
for  the  untuneful  minstrel  is  the  same  bird  which  is 
known  by  the  name  of  "  Cuckoo's  Mate/*  and  so  is  asso- 
ciated with  May-days,  pleasant  jaunts  into  the  country, 
hay-fields,  the  memory  of  past  happy  days  and  the  hope 
of  others  to  come.  This  name  it  derives  not  frt)m  any 
fondness  it  exhibits  for  the  society  of  the  cuckoo,  as  it  is 
a  bird  of  remarkably  solitary  habits,  but  because  it  both 
arrives  and  departs  at  the  same  time  with  the  cuckoa 
Not  less  singular  than  its  note  la  its  plumage,  which, 
though  unmarked  by  gaudiness  of  colouring,  is  very  beau- 
tiful, being  richly  embroidered  as  it  were  with  brown  and 
black  on  a  reddish  grey  ground.  In  habits,  it  bears  no 
marked  resemblance  to  the  Woodpeckers ;  it  is  not  much 
given  to  climbing,  and  never  taps  the  trunks  of  trees ;  yet 
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these  biids  on  its  nest  brought  it  to  me  on  a  speculation. 
As  he  held  it  in  his  hand,  I  raised  my  finger  towards  it  as 
if  about  to  touch  its  beak.  The  bird  watched  most  eagerly 
the  movement  of  my  finger,  with  no  semblance  of  fear, 
but  rather  with  an  apparent  intention  of  resenting  the 
offer  of  any  iiyury.  1  moved  my  finger  to  the  left ;  its 
beak  followed  the  direction — the  finger  was  now  over  its 
back,  still  the  beak  pointed  to  it.  In  short,  as  a  magnetic 
needle  follows  a  piece  of  steel,  so  the  bird's  beak  followed 
my  finger  until  it  was  again  in  front,  the  structure  of  the 
neck  being  such  as  to  allow  the  head  to  make  a  complete 
revolution  on  its  axis,  and  this  mthout  any  painful  effort. 
I  purchased  the  bird  and  gave  it  its  liberty,  satisfied  to 
have  discovered  the  propriety  of  the  name  Torquilla.*  I 
may  here  remark  that  the  name  Yunx,  or  Jynx,t  is  derived 
from  its  harsh  cry.  Besides  this,  the  proper  call-note  of 
the  bird,  it  utters,  when  disturbed  in  its  nest,  another 
which  resembles  a  hiss;  whence,  and  partly,  perhaps,  on 
account  of  the  peculiar  structure  of  its  neck,  it  is  some- 
tunes  called  the  Snake-bird.  Kest,  properly  speaking,  it 
has  none ;  it  selects  a  hole  in  a  decaying  tree  and  lays  its 
^gs  on  the  rotten  wood.  Its  powers  of  calculating  seem 
to  be  of  a  very  low  order.  YarreU  records  an  instance  in 
which  four  sets  of  eggs,  amounting  to  twenty-two,  were 
successively  taken  before  the  nest  was  deserted ;  a  harsh 
experiment,  and  scarcely  to  be  justified  except  on  the  plea 
that  they  were  taken  by  some  one  who  gained  his  liveli- 
hood by  selling  eggs,  or  was  reduced  to  a  strait  from  want 
of  food.  A  similar  instance  is  recorded  in  the  Zoologist, 
when  the  number  of  eggs  taken  was  also  twenty-two.  The 
Wryneck  is  a  common  bird  in  the  south-eastern  counties 
of  England  and  to  the  west  as  far  as  Somersetshire ;  but  I 
•have  never  heard  its  note  in  Devon  or  Cornwall ;  it  is  rare 
also  in  the  northern  counties. 

*  From  the  Latin  torqueo,  "to  twist." 
t  Greek  tvy^  from  Wfw.  to  «  ghriek.'* 


tba  Ull ;  wliigi 
duU  raUow ;  tail 
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I JH ;  thmt  ud  br 
irown  tlpp«l  irlUi  ( 
fUthvn  nddlib  bn 


TnB  Tree  Creeper,  though  : 
liarly  known  than  many  oth 
yet,  if  once  observed,  can  I 
In  size  it  lanke  with  the 
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who  wishes  to  see  the  bird,  and  knows  what  to  search 
for,  can  scarcely  faol  of  success  if  he  look  well  about  him 
during  a  stroll  through  almost  any  wood  of  full  grown  trees. 
Half-way  up  the  trunk  of  a  rugged  elm  or  oak  he  will 
observe  a  small  portion  of  bark,  as  it  were,  in  motion;  the 
motion,  and  not  the  colour^  betrays  the  presence  of  a 
small  brown  bird,  which  is  working  its  way  by  a  succes- 
sion of  irregular  starts  up  the  trunk.  Frequently  it 
stops  for  a  few  seconds,  and  is  evidently  pecking  at  some 
amall  insect^  quite  noiselessly  however.  Its  beak  is  not 
adapted  for  hammering ;  it  confines  its  attention  there- 
fore to  such  insects  as  live  on  the  surface  of  the  bark.  It 
utters  a  low  '*  cheep,''  and  proceeds,  not  in  a  straight  line 
up  the  tree,  but  turning  to  the  right  or  left  according  as  it 
descries  a  probable  lurking-place  of  its  prey  :  presently  it 
disappears  on  the  other  side  of  the  trunk,  and  again  comes 
in  view  a  few  feet  higher  up.  Now  it  reaches  a  horizontal 
branch;  along  this  it  proceeds  in  like  manner,  being 
indifferent  whether  it  clings  sideways,  or  hangs  with  its 
back  downwards.  Arrived  at  the  smaller  subdivisions  of 
the  bough  it  ceases  to  hunt ;  but,  without  remaining  an 
instant  to  rest,  flies  to  the  base  of  another  bough,  or  more 
probably,  to  another  tree,  alighting  a  few  feet  only  from 
the  ground,  and  at  once  beginning  a  new  ascent.  This 
mode  of  life  it  never  varies  :  from  morning  to  night,  in 
winter  and  in  summer,  it  is  always  climbing  up  the  boles  of 
trees,  and  when  it  has  reached  the  top,  flying  to  the  base  of 
others.  On  one  solitary  occasion  I  observed  one  retrace  its 
steps  for  a  few  inches,  and  stand  for  a  second  or  two  with 
its  head  downwards  :  but  this  is  a  most  imusual  position, 
as  indeed  maybe  inferred  from  the  structure  of  its  tail,  the 
feathers  of  which  are  rigid,  and  more  or  less  soiled  by 
constant  pressure  against  the  bark.  It  frequently  visits 
orchards  and  gardens  in  the  country,  displaying  little  fear 
of  man,  preferring  perhaps  to  hunt  on  the  fetr  side  of  a 
tree  when  any  one  is  looking  on  ;  but  not  very  particular 
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eveu  about  this,  and  certainly  never  tliiukiii^'  it  ueceasar; 
to  decamp  becauee  it  in  being  w&tched.  To  this  indliTui^nM 
to  the  presence  of  human  beinga,  it  owes  ita  mima  "/ami- 
liarig,"  and  not,  as  it  might  bo  imagined,  to  any  fondness 
for  their  society,  which,  in  fact,  it  neither  caurts  nor 
shuns.  It  ia  a  quiet,  inofTcnsivs  cKature,  cougiv(;ating 
wkh  nu  other  birds,  and  being  rarely,  except  in  spring, 
seen  in  company  with  even  its  own  species.  It  builds 
ita  nest  of  small  roots  and  twigs,  serapa  of  bark  and  grass, 
and  lined  it  with  wool  and  feathers,  A  hole  in  a  pollard 
willow  is  a  favourite  place  for  a  nest ;  in  default  of  this  n 
hollow  in  any  other  tree  is  selected,  or  the  space  between 
the  stump  of  a  tree  and  a  detached  portion  of  bark.  It 
lays  from  six  to  nine  eggs,  which  are  exueediugly  like 
those  of  the  smaller  lite.  ^H 


THE  WHEN. 
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upper  pliuDu^e  readinb  bniwn  with  tnuiBVeisn  diuky  bun;  quUls  bund  il- 
tcmatoly  wjth  black  bdi]  nddith  bcown;  tall  dusk;,  bund  wlUi  blicli  ^  ma 
Oie  ejPH  1  naiTOff  ligbt  >trMki  under  jaMs  light  reddish  brQwn-  UiB  Bldu  uj 
Oiigha  marked  nitbdork  slrejika,     Lvp^tli  Ihrv'r^  mLsliei  and  thrte-qiurtcn ; 

lowjirda  Lba  larger  ujid,  Boiiietimca  vnthoul  spoto- 

TnRouGHouT  the  whole  of  England  the  Wku  is  invested 
with  a  sanctity  peculiar  to  itself  and  the  Redbreast  In 
the  west  of  England  I  was  familiar,  as  a  child,  with  the 
doggerel  rhymes : — 

"  \Vlio«>  kills  1  Robin  or  i  Wran 


In  the  nortli  it  ia  jirotcctod  by  a 


In  the  Isle  of  Man  a  legend  exists  that  there  "  once 
on  a  time"  lived  a  wicked  enchantress  who  practised  her 


■pelliciQ  the  varrioTB  of  Mona,  and  thereby  stripped  the 
wmtij  of  its  chivalry.  A  doughty  knight  at  length 
erne  to  the  rescue,  and  was  on  the  point  of  aurpriaiug  her 
ud  putting  her  to  death,  when  she  suddenly  tnmsfonned 
^finelf  into  a  "Wren  and  flew  through  hia  fingers.  Every 
JW,  on  Ohristmaa  Day,  she  is  compelled  to  reappear  in 
Uie  iaUud  under  the  fona  of  a  Wren,  with  the  sentence 
WgiDg  over  her,  that  she  is  to  perish  by  human  hands. 


On  that  day,  consequently,  every  year,  a  grand  onalaugnt 
Ib  made  by  troops  of  idle  boys  and  men  on  every  Wren 
which  can  be  diswvcred.  Such  as  are  killed  are  sus- 
pended from  a  bough  of  holly  and  carried  about  in  triumph 
on  the  following  day  (St  Stephen's  Day),  the  bearers 
singing  a  rude  song  descriptive  of  the  previous  day's  hunt 
The  song  is  preserved  in  Quiggiu's  Guide  to  the  Isle  of 
Man,  as  it  was  sung  in  1853;    and  strange  to  say,   it 


f.iti-ur'd  ami   iislrop,  wWn  a 
■.mA  ;,w,ikr  tlii->  srntiiiL-ls.    Ai 

bird.  For  eoiue  weeks  pre 
assemblo  to  revenge  the  trei 
peTsons  of  his  deacend&Dta. 
buntod  to  death,  and  the  b 
St.  Stephen's  Day,  when  the 
rated  hoUy-bough  and  cani' 
the  captora,  accompanied  by 
maia,  this  is  the  burden: — 

"  The  Wrao,  the  Wnn, 
St.  3t«i>heD'a  Day  wu 

Although  he  u  little,  i 
So  come  out,  kind  Ud 

The  version  of  the  song  in  H 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Goi 
above,  and  a  simihtr  one  may 
within  twenty  miles  of  Dublin 
singular  should  exist  iu  places 
dence  that  it  is  of  ancient  ori 
it  would  bo  idle  to  inquire. 

Ttio,  t.niR  =1 '  ■■      — 
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"%)  another  place  of  concealment,  but  rarely  exposing  itself 
l)j  doing  more  than  this.  When  hunting  for  its  food, 
which  is  considered  to  be  almost  exclusively  insects,  it 
searches  diligently  holes  and  crannies  of  all  kinds,  and 
in  all  substances.  I  have  known  one  make  its  way 
habitually  through  a  zinc  pipe  into  a  green-house,  and  do 
much  service  there  by  picking  aphides  from  the  slender 
stalks  of  herbaceous  plants,  which  bent  into  the  form  of  an 
arch  under  even  its  trifling  weight.  '  While  thus  occupied 
it  has  suffered  me  to  come  within  arm's  length,  but  has 
taken  no  notice  of  me.  Generally,  it  displays  little  fear 
of  man ;  but^  though  in  winter  it  resorts  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  houses  in  quest  of  food,  it  shows  no  dis- 
position, like  the  Kedbreast,  to  enter  on  terms  of  intimacy, 
nor  is  it  sociable  either  with  its  own  kind  or  other  birds. 
Its  call-note  is  a  simple  "  chip,  chip,"  which  often  betrays 
its  vicinity  when  it  is  itself  concealed  from  sight.  Its 
proper  song  is  fall,  loud,  clear,  and  powerful,  rapidly 
executed  and  terminating  in  a  trill  or  shake,  followed  by 
two  or  three  unimportant  notes.  This  it  utters  occasion- 
ally in  autumn  and  winter.  About  the  middle  of  March 
the  song  of  the  Wren  is  among  the  most  frequent  sounds 
of  the  country.  At  this  season  one  may  often  hear  in 
a  garden  the  roundelay  of  a  Wren  poured  forth  from 
the  concealment  of  a  low  shrub ;  and,  immediately  that 
it  is  completed,  a  precisely  similar  lay  bursts  forth  £rom 
another  bush  some .  twenty  yards  ofL  "No  sooner  is 
this  ended  than  it  is  answered,  and  so  the  vocal  duel 
proceeds,  the  birds  never  interfering  with  each  other's 
tojig,  but  uttering  in  turns  the  same  combinations  and 
arrangement  of  notes,  just  as  if  they  were  reading  off 
copies  of  a  score  printed  from  the  same  type.* 

But  the  season  is  coming  on  when  the  Wren  has  to 
be  occupied  with  other  things  than  singing  down  a 
rival     Nest-making  is  with  this  bird   something  more 

*  I  have  heard  the  aame  xnumcal  contest  in  August. 

x2 


under  his  observation.  1 
quote,  but  it  is  well  w< 
the  interesting  informatio. 
specimen  of  the  sort  of  u 
observer  and  carriea  conVLC 
reader.  The  nest  was  com 
morning  of  the  30th  May,  i 
decayed  leaf  of  a  lime-tr 
juniper.  'ITie  male  took  ik 
his  buay  partner  by  singing 
period  of  the  day  she  faroug 
five,  and  even  eix  times  in  t 
other  timeii,  when  greater  ca 
of  materials,  she  was  somet 
minutes,  but  EUch  was  her 
the  whole  of  the  external  « 
materials  being  dry  leaves,  U 
the  following  day  both  birds, 
as  early  as  half-past  three 
materials  being  now  moss  am 
proceeded,  day  after  day,  iin 
structnii!  was   tiijiiplutt'd,   be 
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^y.  On  a  mossy  bonk,  the  outside  would  probably  consist 
of  moss  ;  under  the  root  of  a  tree,  of  twigs ;  in  a  hay-stack, 
of  hay,  and  so  on,  the  bird  being  guided  by  its  instinct  to 
select  the  least  conspicuous  material.  The  number  of  eggs 
laid  is  usually  six,  but  as  many  as  fifteen  or  sixteen  have 
been  observed.  Any  one  residing  in  the  country,  who  has 
given  his  attention  to  birds'  nests,  must  have  remarked 
what  a  large  proportion  of  the  Wrens'  nests  which  he  has 
discovered  are  in  an  imfinished  state  and  contain  no  eggs. 
I  used  to  suppose  that  the  Wren  was  peculiarly  jealous  of 
having  its  nest  touched,  and  always  deserted  it  if  any  one 
meddled  with  it  before  the  laying  of  eggs  had  commenced, 
and  went  away  and  built  another.  Another  siu*mise  was, 
that  each  pair  of  birds  began  four  or  five  nests,  and  com- 
pleted that  one  only  which  they  foimd  fiom  experience  to 
be  most  eligibly  situated.  Both  opinions  aie,  it  seems, 
erroneous.  "During  the  period  of  incubation"  (says  a 
writer  in  the  Magazine  of  Natural  History)  "  the  male, 
apparently  £rom  a  desire  to  be  doing  something,  constructs 
as  many  as  half  a  dozen  nests  in  the  vicinity  oi'  the  first, 
Qone  of  which  are  lined  with  feathers  3  and  whilst  the 
first  nest  is  so  carefully  concealed  as  to  be  seldom  foimd, 
the  latter  are  very  frequently  seen."  Supposing  this  to 
be  the  true  explanation,  the  Wren,  whether  "  king  of  all 
birds"  or  no,  is  undeniably  a  sage  possessing,  if  not  reason, 
yet  at  least  some  mental  endowment  to  which  no  nume 
has  been  assigned  as  yet. 

THE  HOOPOR 

UPUPA   EPOPS. 

Great  om^^rad  tipped  with  black ;  head,  neck,  and  breast  purplish  red ;  back, 
wings,  and  tail  barred  with  black  and  white ;  under  parta  white.  Length 
twelve  inches,  width  nineteen  inches.    Elggs  uniform  lavender-grey. 

NoTHiNO  appears  to  be  known  of  the  habits  of  this  very 
foreign-looking  bird  from  observation  in  Great  Britain, 
for,  although  the  public  prints  frequently  record  that  one 


ovidenfly  derived  from  tho 
wliitli  also  denotes  "a  crest. 
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offensive  matter,  in  conformity  with  the  laudahlo  practice 
of  most  other  birds.  In  spite  of  the  martial  appearance 
of  its  crest,  it  is  said  to  be  excessively  timid,  and  to  fly 
from  an  encounter  with  the  smallest  bird  that  opposes  it 
It  lives  principally  on  the  ground,  feeding  on  beetles  and 
ants.  On  trees  it  sometimes  perches  but  does  not  climb, 
and  builds  its  nest  in  holes  in  trees  and  walls,  rarely  in 
clefts  of  rocks.  It  walks  with  a  show  of  dignity  when  on 
the  ground,  erecting  its  crest  from  time  to  time.  In 
spring  the  male  utters  a  note  not  unlike  the  coo  of  a 
Wood-pigeon,  which  it  repeats  several  times,  and  at  other 
seasons  it  occasionally  emits  a  sound  something  like  the 
shrill  note  of  the  Greenfinch.  But  it  is  no  musician  and  ia 
as  little  anxious  to  be  heard  as  seen.  The  nest  is  a  simple 
structure  composed  of  a  few  scraps  of  dried  grass  and 
feathers,  and  contains  from  four  to  six  eggs. 

THE  NUTHATCH. 

8ITTA   EUROP^A. 

Upper  plumage  bluish  grey ;  a  black  streak  across  the  eye ;  cheeks  and  throat 
white ;  under  plumage  dull  orange-red :  outer  tail-feathers  black,  with  a  white 
spot  near  the  end,  tipped  with  grey,  the  two  central  ones  grey;  beak  bluish 
black,  the  lower  mandible  white  at  the  base ;  feet  light  brown.  Length  six 
inches.    Eggs  white,  spotted  with  two  shades  of  purpUsh  red. 

Standing,  one  ^vinter's  day,  by  the  side  of  a  pond,  near  a 
row  of  tall  elms,  and  watching  some  boys  sliding,  I  heard 
the  few  short  twittering  notes  of  a  Nuthatch  overhead, 
and  it  at  once  occurred  to  me  how  I  should  describe  the 
note  in  such  a  way  that  it  should  be  infallibly  recognised. 
It  is  precisely  like  the  soimd  made  by  a  pebble  thrown  so 
as  to  bound  along  ice.  This  is  the  winter  note.  On  fine 
sunny  days  in  February  it  begins  to  add  to  its  simple 
call  a  more  musical  sounds  approaching  a  whistle. 
Further  on  in  the  season,  the  twitter  is  heard  no  more, 
and  is  exchanged  altogether  for  a  not  immelodious 
whistle^   several  times   repeated,   rarely  protracted  into 


trtili     In  th„  fi„,     I 
"■'""'  «'i«mbl,  aJ,,,,  ,-,  ,„ 
Joes  not  Tiosspss  (l.„  ..■^: .  ,  -. 
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a  sparrow,  creeping  by  starts  up  the  trunk  of  any  rough 
barked  tree.  It  is  so  intent  on  its  occupation — that  of 
searching  for  insects  in  the  crevices  of  the  bark — that  it 
takes  no  notice  of  the  observer,  but  pursues  its  course 
after  a  method  of  its  o^vn,  but  according  to  no  rule  that 
we  can  detect  Now  it  disappears  on  one  side  of  the 
trunk  and  then  shows  itself  a  few  inches  higher  on  the 
other ;  now  it  is  lost  to  sight  for  a  longer  interval — one 
would  think  it  was  hiding,  or  had  taken  its  departure — 
but  no,  there  it  is  again,  creeping,  back  downwards,  along 
a  horizontal  bmncli ;  arrived  at  the  extremity  it  utters  a 
double  twitter,  perhaps,  and  flies  either  to  a  new  tree  or  to 
another  branch  of  the  same.  This  time  it  creeps  from  the 
extremity  of  a  branch  towards  the  bole  of  the  tree,  equally 
at  ease  whatever  may  chance  to  bo  its  position,  and  nc 
more  affected  by  gravity  tlian  a  fly.  Arrived  at  the  main 
stem  it  keeps  on  its  course,  still  advancing  by  starts,  and 
accompanying  every  movement,  as,  indeed,  it  has  been 
doing  all  along,  by  an  almost  imperceptible  twinkling  of 
its  wings,  something  like  that  which  has  gained  for  the 
Hedge  Sparrow  the  sobriquet  of  "  Shuffle-wing."  That  no 
other  bird  but  the  Nuthatch  has  the  power  of  creeping 
down  a  tree  I  cannot  say,  for  I  once  observed  a  Tree- 
creeper  descend  for  a  few  inches ;  but  no  other  British 
bird  does  habitually  hunt  after  this  method;  by  this  habit 
consequently  it  may  be  discriminated.  Equally  comfort- 
able in  all  positions,  if  it  has  any  choice,  or  desires  to  rest, 
it  clings  to  the  upright  trunk  of  a  tree,  head  downwards. 

The  Nuthatch  is  singular,  too,  in  its  mode  of  nidificatioiL 
The  only  nest  which  I  have  thoroughly  examined  was 
built  in  the  hollow  of  an  apple-tree,*  and  was  composed 
entirely  of  scraps  of  birch-bark.  The  Naturalist  con- 
tains a  description  of  one  made  of  beech-bark,  though 
probably  here,  too,  birch  is  meant;  others  are  described 

*  See  the  Author's  "  Birds*  Kfsts."  p.  12.  (Society  for  PromoUiig 
Qiristian  Knowledge.) 
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as  boiug  mado  of  dry  leaves  and  uiobs  ;  hot,  whatever  Um 
niuteriala  iiiuy  be,  tho  neat  itself  is  invariably  placed  in 
tlm  hole  of  a  tree.  There  are  good  reasons  for  believing 
that  in  case  of  necessity  the  bird  enlarges  the  cavity  to 
make  its  dwelling  sufficiently  commodious,  chips  of  wood 
liaving  been  aometijiies  found  in  the  vicinity;  but  wliat 
iiiakos  the  Nuthatch  singular  among  British  birds  is,  tliot 
it  not  only  enacte  the  carpenter  wheo  occasion  arises,  but 
.'iiMs  the  vocation  of  plasterer. 

In  the  case  above  alluded  to  X  do  not  know  that  its 
powers  were  colled  out  in  either  of  these  capacities.  As 
a  plasterer  it  had  no  occasion  to  work,  for  the  opening  to 
the  hole  was  so  small  that  it  required  to  be  cut  away  in 
order  to  admit  a  hoy's  \\.u\(],  but  many  instances  arc 
recorded  when  it  selected  a  hole  with  a  laj^  orifice 
which  it  contracted  by  lining  it  with  a  tliick  coat  of  mud 
and  gravel.  This  pampet,  constructed  either  to  keep  out 
bulky  intruders  or  to  keep  iu  the  young  birds,  if  injured 
or  destroyed  will  be  found  restored  after  a  short  lapse  of 
tinio ;  and  so  devoted  a  mother  is  the  ben  bird  that  she 
will  sutfer  herself  to  be  taken  rather  than  desert  her  brood. 
I  Lave  rarely  noticed  a  Nuthatch  on  the  ground  during 
winter,  but  in  spring  and  summer  it  adds  to  ifa  diet 
t«rrestrial  insect-s  and  worms,  and  is  said  also  to  be  partial 
to  red  currants^ — not  a  singular  taste.  But  the  fruit 
which  has  an  especial  charm  for  tho  Nuthatch  is  that 
from  which  it  derives  its  name.*  Its  keen  eye  detects 
the  ripening  filbert  in  the  garden  or  orchard  before  the 
hazels  in  the  wood  are  beginning  to  turn  brown,  and  it  thtn 
despises  less  dainty  food.  One  by  one  the  clusters  ate 
pecked  open  and  their  contents  purloined,  carried,  perhaps, 
to  some  convenient  storehouse  for  future  banquetinga.  t 

•  From  tha  FrcDch  AncAer,  "to  chop;"  liooce  also  "Latcllet.'■ 
8  f  or  belieTiog  that  the  Nut- 
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.t  any  rate  the  owner  of  filbert  trees  where  these  birds 
jound  has  need  to  keep  a  daily  watch,  or  his  share  in  the 
Kxluce  will  prove  exceedingly  smalL  I  have  seen  trees 
sariiig  a  fine  crop  of  husks  bnt  nearly  all  empty.  The 
roprietor  had  suffered  them  to  remain  till  they  were  ripe, 
le  l^uthatches  had  taken  a  different  view  of  the  case  and 
leferrcd  them  unripe  rather  than  not  at  alL  But  what, 
may  be  asked,  can  a  bird  little  larger  than  a  Sparrow 
ad  to  do  with  a  filbert,  or  even  a  hazel-nut  1  Here  we 
ive  a  fresh  distinctive  feature  in  the  biography  of  the 
'uthatch.  The  bird  carries  off  its  prey  in  its  beak,  and 
hen  in  want  of  a  meal  wedges  the  nut  in  the  crevice 
t  some  rough-barked  tree,  such  as  an  oak,  an  elm,  or  a 
ralnut  This  done,  he  takes  liis  stand,  head  downwards, 
bove  the  nut,  throws  back  his  head  to  gather  force  for  a 
ilow,  and  then  brings  it  violently  forwards  many  times  in 
apid  succession,  aided,  too,  by  the  weight  of  his  body  and 
i  clapping  of  the  wings  in  exact  time  with  each  stroke. 
By  dint  of  repeated  blows  thus  dealt  by  his  strong  beak, 
>ven  the  hard  shell  of  a  filbert  at  last  gives  way ;  a  small 
lole  is  the  result,  which  is  soon  enlarged,  and  the  kernel 
becomes  the  hardly-earned  prize.  My  readers  must  not 
suppose  this  an  imaginary  scene,  though  new  to  them. 
Any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  examine  the 
tmnks  of  old  oaks  and  elms  will  be  sure  to  find  shells 
still  remaining  wedged  into  the  bark,  and  if  duiing  a 
ramble  in  the  woods  in  autumn  or  winter,  or  even  in 
early  spring,  he  should  happen  to  hear  a  smart  tapping, 
let  him  follow  the  direction  of  the  sound,  and  he  will 
stand  a  fair  chance  of  discovering  the  clever  little  nut- 
cracker at  work.  K  in  the  course  of  his  operations  the 
bird  happens  to  dislodge  a  nut,  so  nimble  is  he  that  before 
it  reaches  the  ground  he  will  have  caught  it  in  his  beak.* 
Acorns  and  the  nuts  of  yew-berries,  and  probably  other 

*  See  an  amusiDg  account  of  the  Nuthatch  in  the  Zoologitt, 
inL  L  p.  213. 
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cCcuLus  can6kub. 


titati  under  part*  whitlih  v 
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IdBfUi  thln«n  Inchu  and  a  half,  braadth  tveaty-thne  iDotiai.    Egg  doll 
white.  apBcklad  all  orer  with  aih-brown. 

No  bird  in  a  state  af  nature  uttera  a  note  approachmg  bo 
doaely  the  soudiI  of  the  human  voice  as  the  Cuckoo ; 
on  thia  account,  perhaps,  partially  at  least,  it  has  at  all 
times  been  regaided  with  especial  intei'est  Ita  habits 
have  been  much  investigated,  and  they  are  found  to  be 
unlike  those  of  any  other  bird.  The  Cuckoo  was  a 
pnzde  to  the  earlier  naturalists,  and  there  are  points  in 
its  biography  which  are  controverted  atilL  From  the  days 
of  Aristotle  to  those  of  Pliny,  it  was  supposed  to  undergo 
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^be    belief    in    a    metamorphosis,    strengthened   not    a 
little  by  the  fact  that  the   habits    of  the    bird   were 
J>Qciiliar  in  other  respects.     Even  so  late  as  the  time  of 
oxir  own  countrymen,  Willughby  and  Eay  (1676),  it  was 
^    matter  of  doubt  whether  the  Cackoo  lay  torpid  in  a 
IxoUow  tree,  or  migrated  during  winter.     These  authors, 
"Uiough  they  do  not  admit  their  belief  of  a  story  told  by 
-Aidrovandus  of  a  certain  Swiss  peasant  having  heard  the 
xiote  of  a  Cuckoo  proceed  from  a  log  of  wood  which  he 
YiBd  thrown  into  a  furnace,  thought  it  highly  probable 
'tiiat  the  Cuckoo  did  become  torpid  during  winter,  and 
^^jvere  acquainted  with  instances  of  persons  who  had  heard 
ItB   note   during  unusually  mild  winter  weather.      The 
assertion  again  of  the  older  naturalists,  that  the  Cuckoo 
is   the  object  of  hatred   among  birds   generally,   seems 
credible,   though  I  should    be   inclined  to   consider  its 
habit  of  laying  its  eggs  in  the  nests  of  other  birds  as 
the  cause  rather  than  the  consequence  of  its  unpopularity. 
The  contrary  however  is  the  fact,  numerous  anecdotes  of 
the  Cuckoo  showing  that  it  is  regarded  by  many  other 
birds  with  a  respect  which  amounts  to  infatuation,  rather 
than  with  apprehension.     The  statement  that  it  lays  but 
one  ^g  is  erroneous,  so  also  is  the  assertion  of  Willughby 
that  it  invariably  destroys  the  eggs  found  in  a  nest  pre- 
viously to  depositing  its  own.     Plin/s  assertion  that  the 
young  bird  devours  its  foster  brothers  and  sisters  is  nearer 
the  truth,  but  his  account  of  its  crowning  act  of  impiety 
in  swallowing  its  nurse,  is,  I  need  not  say,  altogether 
unfounded  in  fact     Having  disposed  of  these  errors,  some 
of  which  are  entertained  by  the  credulous  or  ill-informed 
at  the  present  day,  I  will  proceed  to  sketch  in  outline 
the  biography  of  this  singular  bird,  as  the  facts  are  now 
pretty  generally  admitted. 

The  Cuckoo  arrives  in  this  country  about  the  middle 
of  April,  and  during  the  whole  of  its  stay  leads  a  wan- 
dering life,  building  no  nest,  and  attaching  itself  to  no 
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particulfti  locality.  It  shows  no  hostility  towards  birds  ol 
another  kind,  and  little  afTuction  for  those  of  its  own.  If 
two  males  meet  in  the  course  of  their  wandering  they 
frequently  light  with  intense  animosity,  I  was  onoe 
witness  of  an  encounter  Iwtween  two  birda  who  chanced 
to  meet  in  mid-air.  Without  alighting  they  attacked 
each  other  with  fury,  pecking  at  each  other  and  changing 
places  just  as  one  sees  two  baru-door  cocks  fight  for  the 
Biipreroacy  of  the  dunghilL  Fwithera  flew  in  profiiaton, 
and  in  their  passion  the  angry  birds  heeded  my  presence  eo 
little  that  they  came  almost  within  arm's  length  of  me. 
These  single  combats  account  for  the  belief  formerly  eIlte^ 
tained  that  the  Cuckoo  was  the  only  sort  of  Hawk  tlttl 
preyed  on  its  own  kind.  Tt  dons  not  pair,  and  it  is  nnusnal 
to  see  even  a  male  and  female  together.  It  is  however, 
frequently  accompanied  by  a  small  bird  of  another  kind, 
said  to  be,  and  I  liave  no  doubt  correctly,  a  Meadow 
Pipit.  There  does  not  appear  to  bo  any  intimacy  or  any 
liostility  between  the  ill-matched  pair.  The  larger  bird 
flies  first,  the  lesser  one  as  if  Kpell-bound  follows  it:  if  the 
Cuckoo  perches  in  a  tree,  the  Pipit  posts  itself  on  another 
hard  by,  or  on  another  branch  of  the  same;  if  the  Cuckoo 
alights  on  the  ground,  the  Pipit  is  by  its  side. 

The  Cuckoo  hunts  for  its  food  both  in  trees  and  on  the 
ground.  On  its  first  arrival  it  lives  principally  on  beetles, 
hut  when  caterpillars  become  abundant  it  prefers  them, 
especially  the  hairy  sorts.  In  the  months  of  May  and 
June,  the  female  Cuckoo  lays  her  eggs,  (the  number  of 
which  is  variously  estimated  from  five  to  twelve,)  choosing 
a  separate  locality  for  each,  and  tliat  invariably  the  nest 
of  Home  other  bird.  The  nests  in  which  the  egg  of  a 
Cuckoo  has  been  found  in  this  country  are  those  of  the 
Hedge  Sparrow,  Robin,  Iledstart,  Whitethroat,  Willow 
Warbler,  Sedge  Warbler,  AVagtail,  Pipit,  Skylark,  Yellow 
Bunting  Chaffinch,  Greenfinch,  Linnet,  Blackbird  and 
Wren;  the  Pipit  being  the  most  frequent.     In  some  of 
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lese  instances^  the  position  and  stmcture  of  the  nest 
snch  that  a  bird  of  so  large  a  size  could  not  possibly 

we  laid  an  egg  in  the  usual  way.  Hence,  and  firom 
>ther  evidence,  it  is  pretty  clear  that  the  egg  is  in  all  cases 
^l^d  at  a  distance  from  the  nest  and  carried  by  the  bird 

her  bill  to  its  destination.     The  bird  can  have  no  diffi- 

ilty  in  accompHshing  this  seemingly  hard  task ;  for  the 
.^ape  of  the  Cuckoo  is  wide,  and  the  egg  disproportionately 
«mall,  no  larger  in  fact  than  the  egg  of  the  Skylark,  a  bird 
only  a  fourth  of  its  size.  The  period  during  which  a  nest 
is  fit  for  the  reception  of  a  Cuckoo's  egg  is  short ;  if  a  time 
were  chosen  between  the  completion  of  the  nest  and  the 
laying  of  the  first  egg  by  the  rightful  owner,  the  Cuckoo 
could  have  no  security  that  her  egg  would  receive  in- 
cubation in  good  time,  and  again  if  the  hen  were  sitting 
there  would  be  no  possibility  of  introducing  her  egg  sur- 
reptitiously. She  accordingly  searches  for  a  nest  in  which 
one  egg  or  more  is  laid,  and  in  the  absence  of  the  owner 
lays  down  her  burden  and  departs.  There  are  certain 
grave  suspicions  that  the  intruder  sometimes  makes  room 
for  her  own  egg  by  destroying  those  already  laid;  but 
thisy  if  it  be  true,  is  exceptional  We  see  now  the 
reason  why  the  e^  of  the  Cuckoo  is  smalL  If  it  were 
very  much  larger  than  the  rest,  it  might  excite  suspicion, 
and  be  either  turned  out,  or  be  the  cause  of  the  nest  being 
deserted;  it  would  require  moreover  a  longer  incubation 
than  the  rest,  and  would  either  fail  to  be  hatched,  or 
produce  a  young  Cuckoo  at  a  time  when  his  foster-brothers 
had  grown  strong  enough  to  thwart  his  evil  designs.  As 
it  is,  after  fourteen  days'  incubation,  the  eggs  are  hatched 
simaltaneously,  or  nearly  so,  the  Cuckoo  being  generally 
the  first  No  sooner  does  the  young  bird  see  the  day, 
than  he  proceeds  to  secure  for  himself  the  whole  space  of 
the  nest  and  the  sole  attention  of  his  foster-parents,  by 
insinuating  himnalf  under  the  other  young  birds  and  any 
eggs  which  may  lemaixi  unhatched,  and  hurling  them  over 
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the  edge  of  the  neet,  where  they  are  left  to  periah.  "  Th<! 
emgularity  of  its  shape,"  says  Dr.  Jenner,  "is  well  adapted 
for  these  jiurposes  ;  for,  diifereat  from  other  newly-hatched 
birds,  its  back  from  the  shoulders  downwards  is  very  broiid, 
with  a  considerable  depression  iu  the  middle.  Hub  de- 
pression Eeems  formed  by  nature  for  the  design  of  giving  a 
more  seuuie  lodgment  to  an  egg  or  a  young  bird,  when 
the  young  Cuckoo  ia  employed  in  removing  either  of  theni 
&*om  the  nest."  To  the  question  which  naturally  suggeeta 
itself,  "  Why  does  the  young  Cuckoo  thus  moaopoliie  the 
nest  aud  the  atti'Htioas  of  its  foeter  jiarpntB?"  the  soltitiou 
is  plain.  The  newly-hatched  bijd  must  of  neceeaity  be 
loss  in  Bize  than  the  egg  &om  which  it  proceeded,  bat  » 
full-grown  Curkoo  exceeds  the  dimenBious  of  a  whoI« 
brood  of  Pipits ;  its  growth  therefore  muet  be  rapid  and 
cannot  he  maintained  without  a  large  supply  of  food. 
But  the  old  birds  could  not  possibly  with  their  utmost 
exertions  feed  a  brood  of  their  own  kiitd  and  satisfy  the 
demands  made  by  the  appetite  of  the  voracious  stranger 
as  well.  The  latter  consequently  saves  them  from  this 
impossible  task,  and,  by  appropriating  to  his  single  use  the 
nourishment  intended  for  a  brood  of  four  or  live,  not  only 
makes  provision  for  his  own  well-being,  but  helps  them 
out  of  a  difficulty.  So  assiduously  is  he  taken  caro  of 
that  he  soon  becomes  a  portly  biid  and  fills  his  nest ;  in 
about  three  weeks  he  is  able  to  fly,  hut  for  a  period 
of  four  or  five  weeks  niore  his  foster-parents  continue 
to  feed  him.  It  is  probable  that  the  young  Cuckoo 
actually  exercises  some  fascination  over  other  birds.  There 
is  a  case  on  record  in  which  a  ]iair  of  Jlcadow  Pipits 
were  seen  to  throw  out  their  own  young  ones  to  make 
room  for  the  intruder.  In  another  instance,  a  young 
Cuckoo  which  had  been  token  from  the  nest  and  was 
being  reared  by  hand  escaped  from  confinement  Having 
one  of  its  wings  cut,  it  could  not  fly,  but  was  found  again, 
at  ibo  expiiation  of  a  month,  within  a  few  fields  of  the 
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floufie  where  it  was  reared,  and  several  little  wild  birds 

^ere  in  the  act  of  feeding  it      The  Bishop  of  N"orwich* 

'^^ntions  two  instances  in  which  a  young  Cuckoo  in 

|*ptivity  was  fed  by  a  young  Thrush  which  had  only 

i^t  leamt  to  feed  itsel£ 

In  the  days  when  omens  were  observed,  it  was  con- 
*^dered  a  matter  of  high  import  to  hear  the  song  of  the 
Nightingale  before  that  of  the  Cuckoo.     Thus  Chaucer 

*'  it  was  a  commone  tale 
That  it  were  gode  to  here  the  Nightiogale, 
Moche  rathirf  than  the  lewde^l  Cuckowe  siuge." 

^o,  when  on  a  certain  occasion  ho  heard  the  Cuckoo  iirst^ 
^^d  was  troubled  in  consequence,  he  represents  the  Night- 
^gale  as  thus  addressing  him  : 

"  be  thou  uot  dismaied 
For  thou  have  herd  the  Cuckow  erst  than  me. 
For  if  I  live  it  shall  amendid  be 
The  nexte  Male,  if  I  be  not  afraied." 

More  recently  Milton  thus  addresses  the  Nightingale : 

''  Thy  liquid  notes  that  close  the  eye  of  day, 
First  heard  before  the  shallow  Cuccoo's  bill, 
Portend  success  in  love." 

Whether  any  traces  of  this  popular  belief  yet  linger  in 
our  rural  districts,  I  do  not  know ;  but  I  can  recall  my 
childish  days  in  the  west  of  England  (where  there  are 
no  Nightingales),  when  I  looked  forward  with  implicit 
faith  to  the  coming  of  the  Cuckoo,  to  *'  eat  up  the  dirt,'' 
and  make  the  Devonshire  lanes  passable  tor  children's 
spring  wanderings. 

The    song  of   the  Cuckoo,   I   need    scarcely  remark, 
consists   of  but  two  notes,   of  which  the  upper  is,   I 

•  Familiar  History  of  Birds.  f  Earlier. 

t  Unskilful 

Y  2 
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belisTB,   invariably   E   flat,    the    lower  moat   trequentlj%C 
C  natural,  forming,  however,  not  a  perfect  mnsicsl  in — 
terval,  but  Bomething  between  a  minor  and  a  major  third.  — 
•Occasionally  two  birds  may  be  heard  singing  at  once,  one^ 
seemingly  aiming  at  a  minor,  the  other  a  major  third ;  ^ 
the  efFect  is,  of  coarse,  discordant.     Sometimes  the  first   - 
note  is  pronounced  two  or  three  times,  thus  "cnck-cuck- 
cuckoo,"  and  I  have  heard  it  repeated  rapidly  many  timos 
in  eiiocession,  so  as  to  resemble  the  trilling  nota  of  the 
Nightingale,  but  in  a  lower  key.     The  note  of  tlie  nest- 
ling is  a  shrill  plaintive  chirp,  which  may  beat  be  imitated 
by  twisting  a  glass  stopper  in  a  bottle.     Even  the  human 
oar  has  no  difficulty  in  understanding  it  as  a  cry  for  food, 
of  which  it  is  insatiable.     Towards  the  end  of  June  the 
Cuckoo,  according  U>  the  old   adage,  "altera   its   tune," 
which  at  first  loses  its  musical  character  and  soon  ceosefl 
altogether.     In  July  the  old  birds  leave  us,  the  males  by 
themselves  hist,  and  the  females  not  many  days  aft«rj 
hut  the  young  birds  remain  until  October. 


THE  GREAT  SPOTTED  CUCKOO. 
cucuLta  oLANDABiua. 

Fokthen  of  tbe  htf^d  dark  Juh  colour,  elongated,  funuiug  a  cnA ;  upper  plniu^ 
nnder  parti  whil,).    Lppgth  flftecn  inchee  md  a  balf. 

An  exceedingly  rare  visitor  of  the  British  Isles.  It 
inhabits  the  wooded  districts  skirting  Uie  sultry  plains 
of  North  Afi'ica,  and  occasionally  finds  ita  way  acroes 
the  Meditornineati  to  Spain  and  Italy.  Litt.le  is  known 
of  ita  habits,  except  that  it  builds  a  nest  and  rears  itj 
young. 
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YELLOW-BILLED  CUCKOO. 


C0C0TZU8  AHERI0ANU8. 


Upper  plumage^  wings,  and  two  central  tail-feathers  yellowish  brown,  the  neict, 
on  each  side  black,  the  rest  black  tipped  with  white,  the  outer  on  each  tids 
white  on  the  outer  web ;  under  parts  grejish  white ;  flanks  and  thighs  pale 
brown.    Length  twelve  inches.    Eggs  uniform  greenish  bine. 

This  bird,  better  known  to  readers  of  the  American  poets 
by  the  name  Cow-bird,  from  its  frequently  repeated  note 
'*cow/'  has  little  claim  to  a  place  among  British  birds* 
not  having  been  seen  in  this  country  more  than  half  a 
dozen  times. 

Unlike  the  familiar  English  Cuckoo  it  builds  a  nest, 
and  rears  its  young  most  assiduously.  It  is  peculiar  from 
its  habit  of  beginning  to  sit  as  soon  as  it  has  laid  its 
first  egg.  Thus  if  a  nest  be  examined  in  which  five  eggs 
have  been  laid,  it  will  be  found  perhaps  to  contain  one 
young  bird  nearly  fledged,  one  much  younger,  a  third 
just  hatched,  an  egg  ready  to  be  hatched,  and  another 
recently  laid.  I  find  no  reason  assigned  for  this  strange 
deviation  from  the  usual  habits  of  birds;  but  possibly 
the  young  birds  may,  like  their  European  relatives,  be 
very  voracious,  so  that  to  supply  a  whole  brood  at  once 
with  food  would  overtax  the  powers  of  the  parent  birds. 
The  probability  of  this  inference  is  strengthened  by  the 
fact  that  the  female  bird  lays  ten  or  eleven  eggs  in  a 
single  season. 


THE  WOOD  PIGEOM  OK  RING   DOVE. 
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•  hnir  lDch«>.      E<si 

Ahono  tbe  Israelites  Pigeons  and  Turtle  DoTes  -were  the 
only  birds  that  could  be  offered  in  sacrifice;  and  even 
prior  to  the  Mosaic  dispensation  they  were  selected  by  God, 
aloug  with  sheep  and  osen,  as  fit  to  constitate  a  bomt 
offering.*  Being  thus  classed  with  tame  animals,  it  is 
probable  that  they  were  domesticated  at  a  very  early 
period.  Hence  we  need  not  be  surprised  that  uaturalisU 
are  undecided  as  to  the  species  from  which  the  n 
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varieties  of  Pigeons  to  be  foimd  in  almost  all  civilized 
countries  were  originally  derived.  Two  hundred  years  ago 
the  taste  for  keeping  different  sorts  of  Pigeons  was  at 
strong  as  it  is  in  the  present  day,  and  the  popular  names 
of  Runts,  Croppers,  Shakers,  Carriers,  Jacobins,  Turbits, 
Barbaries,  Tumblers,  Horsemen,  Spots,  &c.,  modern  though 
they  may  sound,  were  then  applied  to  the  very  same 
varieties  which  are  described  under  these  names  in  recent 
"Guides  to  the  Poultry-yard."  Many  of  these  were  of 
foreign  origin,  and  were  known  at  a  remote  period  in 
various  eastern  countries,  so  that  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  custom  of  keeping  tame  Pigeons  is  of  very  ancient 
date.  Naturalists  are  now  pretty  well  agreed  that  all  the 
domestic  varieties  were  derived  originally  from  the  Rock 
Pigeon,  resting  their  opinion  mainly  on  the  fact  that  this 
bird  and  all  the  numerous  sorts  of  tame  Pigeons,  whatever 
other  peculiarities  they  may  have,  agree  in  the  character- 
istic habit  of  perching  and  nesting  in  rocks  or  masoniy, 
whereas  all  other  species  of  wild  Pigeon  found  in  the  Old 
"World  frequent  trees. 

The  Pigeons  feed  almost  exclusively  on  vegetables,  and 
in  some  of  their  habits  approach  the  gallinaceous  birds, 
with  which  accordingly  they  are  classed.  They  are  fur- 
nished with  long  and  powerful  wings,  by  help  of  which 
they  can  sustain  a  rapid  and  continuous  flight.  They  seek 
their  food  mostly  on  the  ground,  but  do  not  scratch  with 
their  feet,  and  are  more  given  to  bathe  in  water  than  to 
flutter  in  a  bath  of  dust^  though  in  this  habit  also  they  not 
unfrequently  indulge.  They  are  furnished  moreover  with 
a  huge  crop,  in  which  the  food  supplied  to  their  young  is 
partially  macerated  and  reduced  to  a  kind  of  pulp  before 
the  latter  are  fed.  This  process  is  carried  on  more  by  the 
agency  of  the  receiver  than  of  the  giver,  as  the  young  biitls, 
instead  of  opening  their  mouths  and  allowing  the  food  to 
be  dropped  in,  help  themselves  by  inserting  their  bills  into 
the  sides  of  the  old  bird's  mouth.    Their  mode  of  drinking 
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differs  from  that  of  the  tnic  gallinaceous  biida ;  they  do 

not  take  ebutt  Bips,  liiting  tbu  bejtd  after  every  draught, 
but  satisfy  their  tliirst  by  one  eoatinuous  iinniersion  of  the 
whole  hill.  They  build  theii  □cats  of  a  few  sticks,  and  lay 
two  white  eggB. 

Some  of  the  foreign  species  are  distinguisbed  by  their 
brilliant  plumage,  llioae  iohabitiny  Britain  ore  unmarked 
by  gaudy  tinte,  but  redeemed  frooi  ploinuoaa  by  the  me- 
tallic glossy  lustre  of  their  ueck  frjitbers. 

Tlie  Wood  Dove,  oalled  alao  Wood  Pigeon  and  Ring 
Dove,  is  the  largest  British  species,  exce«diDg  in  dimen- 
riona  moat  varieties  of  the  domestic  Pigeon.  The  summer 
■wanderer  through  a  wood  in  almost  any  part  of  the  coun- 
try tan  scarcely  fail  to  have  been  disturbed  in  his  medita- 
tions by  the  sudden  flapping  of  wings  of  some  Ui^o  bird, 
which,  without  uttering  any  nott',  daahes  through  the  foliage 
of  a  neighbouring  tree,  and  makm  off  with  hurried  Bight 
for  some  distant  part  of  the  wood.  Seen  thiongb  tho 
opcnitiKS  of  the  trees,  its  ]ir(!Jominntit  tint  is  blue-grey, 
but  a  largo  patch  of  white  ia  distinctly  perceptible  on  each 
wing.  It  luigbt  be  mistaken  for  a  hawk,  so  rapidly  does 
it  cleave  its  way  through  tliu  air ;  but  hii-ds  of  prey  are 
too  wary  to  betray  their  movcmenta  by  the  sound  of  their 
wings  ;  they,  too,  rather  launch  into  the  air,  than  start 
with  a  violent  clapping  of  their  pinions.  A  Jay  might 
make  a  similar  noiao  ;  but  when  alarmed  it  always  utters 
its  luirsh  scream,  and,  if  it  conies  in  sight,  may  at  once  be 
distinguished  by  the  striking  contrast  of  its  white  and 
black  feathers.  Tlie  bird  just  disturbed  can  scarceiy,  then, 
bo  anything  but  a  Wood  Dove,  perhaps  frightened  from 
its  nest,  perhaps  attending  on  its  mate,  or  it  may  have 
been  simply  digesting  its  last  meal,  or  waiting  until  sent 
forth  by  the  cravings  of  hunger  in  quest  of  a  new  one ;  for 
the  bird,  though  exemplary  as  a  spouse  and  parent,  has  a 
large  crop  which  is  never  allowed  to  remain  long  empty. 
The  food  and  hahita  of  Wood  Pigeons  vary  with  the  season. 
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In  spring  and  snmmer  they  are  most  £reqnentlj  seen 
alone  or  in  pairs.  They  then  feed  principally  on  the 
tender  leaves  of  growing  plants,  and  often  commit  great 
ravage  in  fields  of  beans  and  peas.  Spring-sown  com  is 
attacked  by  them  both  in  the  grain  and  the  blade,  and  as 
soon  as  young  turnips  have  put  forth  their  second  pair 
of  leaves,  they,  too,  come  in  for  their  share  of  devastation. 
As  the  season  advances,  they  visit  the  corn-fields,  especially 
those  in  the  vicinity  of  their  native  woods,  preferring, 
above  all,  those  parts  where  the  com  has  been  laid,  and 
where  a  neighbouring  gvoye  or  thicket  will  afiford  them  a 
ready  retreat  if  disturbed.  They  are  very  partial  also  to 
oily  seeds  of  all  kinds,  and  it  is  said  that  since  colza  has 
been  extensively  grown  in  the  south  of  France,  Wood 
Pigeons  have  become  a  scourge  of  agriculture,  and  that  con- 
sequently war  is  waged  on  them  unsparingly.  It  has  been 
remarked  also,  that  they  have  become  much  more  abundant 
in  Scotland  in  consequence  of  "  the  great  increase  in  the 
cultivation  of  turnips  and  clover,  which  afford  them  a  con- 
stant supply  of  food  during  winter,  and  the  great  increase 
of  fir  woods,  which  are  their  delight,  both  for  roosting  and 
rearing  their  young."  *  At  the  approach  of  autumn  they 
assemble  in  small  flocks,  and  resort  to  oak  and  beecn 
woods,  especially  the  last,  where  acoms  and  beech-mast^ 
swallowed  whole,  afford  them  an  abundant  and  generous 
diet  They  are  now  in  great  demand  for  the  table,  but, 
being  ver}'  cautious  and  shy,  are  difiicult  of  approach.  A 
good  many,  however,  are  shot  by  men  and  boys,  who  dis- 
cover beforehand  in  what  particular  trees  they  roost^  and, 
lying  in  ambush  to  await  their  arrival,  fire  at  them  as  they 
drop  in  in  small  parties.  In  winter,  the  small  flocks  unite 
and  form  large  ones.  So  large,  indeed,  are  these  some- 
times in  severe  seasons,  that  it  is  fair  to  suppose  that  their 
numbers  are  considerably  augmented  by  subsidies  from 
colder  climates,  driven  southwards  perhaps  by  scarcity  of 

*  Hr.  Hepbam,  in  the  Zooloffiti,  voL  L  p.  870. 
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food.  la  districts  aboaiuIi:ng  id  oak  and  beech  wood^ 
thoj  find  abundance  of  food  during  the  greater  part  of  tlia 
winter  ;  but  when  this  supply  is  eihauBted,  or  the  grouuil 
ia  coTei'ed  with  snow,  they  repair  once  mora  to  the  turuiji- 
fietds,  and  feed  on  the  green  leavTS.  Hanger,  however,  does 
not  rob  tbem  of  their  ehyneas,  nor  make  them  confiding  ; 
for  let  a  human  figure  appear  in  ever  so  largo  a  lield 
where  a  flock  is  feeding,  the  alarm  is  at  once  caught  and 
cummTmicated  to  the  whole  party,  who  lose  no  time  iu 
iliapluying  the  white  bar  on  the  wing,  imd  are  soon  bejond 
tha  reach  of  fowler  ajid  gun. 

Among  the  first  woodland  sounds  of  spring  and  the  Ust 
of  aatumn  is  the  note  of  tha  King  Dove,  ofton  continued 
for  a  lonp  time  together,  lilway^i  monotonous,  Liil.  nevt-r 
wearisome.  It  is  generally  considered  to  be  tinged  with 
melancholy,  and  on  tliia  account  the  bird  itself  is  supposed 
to  have  been  named  the  Qaeest*  or  Cushat — 


TUe  Cushat  plains ; 


Of  woodlacd  li 


*'  Deep  t^D^ 
■  ia  her  changeless  pinin 
ivith  tho  general  quire 
it  aoftly  blends." 

Grahamt. 


Wordsworth  celebrates  it  under  a  nauic  generally  give 
o  the  next  species  : — 

"  I  henrd  o  Stoct  Dove  sing  or  eaj 
nil  hotnclj  tale,  this  veiy  day  ; 
His  Toice  nas  buried  among  trees, 
Yet  to  be  come  at  b;  the  breeze. 
It  did  not  CBiae;  hut  cooed  and  cooed. 
And  aomeAvhat  pflnaivelj  ho  wooed ; 
He  Biing  o£  love  with  quiet  blending, 
Slow  to  begin,  nnd  never  ending; 
Of  sorrows,  faith,  and  ioward  glee ; 
That  was  the  song,  the  song  for  me." 
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And  again,  still  more  happOy  : — 

"  Over  his  own  sweet  voice  the  Stock  Dove  broods.** 

The  note  may  be  imitated  by  attempting  to  whistle,  in 
a  very  deep  tone,  the  syllables  "  cooe-coo-roo-o-o-o ;"  or  still 
more  closely  by  clasping  the  hands  together,  so  as  to  form 
a  hollow,  open  only  between  the  second  joints  of  the 
thumbs,  and  blowing  the  same  words  over  the  orifice. 
With  a  little  practice  so  close  an  imitation  may  be  pro- 
duced, that  a  genuine  cooer  may  be  beguiled  into  giving 
an  answer.  I  may  add,  too,  that  with  the  same  natural 
instrument  and  with  a  greater  expenditure  of  breath  the 
hoot  of  the  Owl  may  be  imitated;  with  a  gentler  effort 
and  a  quiver  of  the  tongue  the  coo  of  the  Turtle  Dove 
may  be  nearly  approached. 

The  Wood  Dove  has  never  been  considered  to  be  the 
origin  of  the  domestic  Pigeon,  nor  will  it  breed  in  cap- 
tivity. There  is  no  difl&culty,  however,  in  rearing  birds 
taken  young  from  the  nest ;  and  birds  so  brought  up  will 
alight  with  perfect  confidence  on  the  person  of  their  foster 
nurse,  and  feed  from  his  hand  or  mouth.  The  nest  of 
the  Wood  Dove  is  an  unsubstantial  structure,  composed  of 
sticks  so  loosely  put  together  that  the  eggs  or  young  birds 
are  sometimes  visible  from  below.  It  is  placed  in  a  fork 
or  among  the  branches  of  a  tree  :  a  thick  fir  is  preferred ; 
but  nests  are  to  be  met  with  in  ivy  and  thorn  bushes  either 
in  a  wood,  coppice,  or,  more  rarely,  in  a  hedge-row.  The 
number  of  eggs  is  always  two.  The  male  bird  asaiBts  in 
the  office  of  incubation. 
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r  feaUiec  with  ■  white 
brown;  bUl  ,M.<,w, 
IB  ind  k  bait  incliel.    . 


no  whiio  «paU;  hnaM  w 


caverLB ;  prlmulea  grej  Lt  tin 
Lli  bluk  It  thB  BitnmilT,  the 

it  red ;  clive  duekj.    length 


The  Stock  Dove  ia  by  aome  persona  auppoaed  to  be  eo 
called  from  ita  having  been  believed  at  one  time  to  be  the 
origin  of  the  domestic  Pigeon ;  but  aa  it  bore  the  name 
before  the  above  queatiun  was  mooted,  it  is  more  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  it  derived  its  name  from  its  habit  of  nest- 
ling in  the  itoeks  of  trees,  and  not  on  the  branches  like  the 
Eing  Dove,  nor  in  caves  like  the  Kock  Dove.  Ray  and 
Willughby,  who  treat  the  domestic  Dove  aa  a  distinct 
species,  gave  it  the  name  of  CEnaa  (from  the  Greek  oiiku, 
wine),  and  Vinago  (from  the  Latin  t^num),  from  the  pnipled 
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wine-ied  hue  of  its  breast  and  wings.     Temininck  does 
hesitate  to  identify  the  domestic  Pigeon  with  the  Eock 
wiihont  even  hinting  the  possibility  of  its  having 
djerived  its  oiigin  from  the  Stock  Dove.     Since,  therefore, 
^lie  two  birds  have  no  marked  resemblance,  it  may  be 
kbly  supposed  that  the  relationship  between  them 
solely  on  the  narrow  foundation  that  there  exists  a 
^^vild  Pigeon,  popularly  called  a  Stock  Dove,  and  that  the 
"^prord  "  stock  "  has  among  other  meanings  that  of  "  paren- 
-^age "  or  "  origin."    Thus  the  name  gave  rise  to  a  tlieory 
^irhich,  having  a  plausible  show,  was  hastily  assumed,  and 
-^ras  then  employed  to  prove  a  fact  which  will  not  bear  the 
'test  of  examination.     The  Stock  Dove  in  its  habits  closely 
xesembles  the  Ring  Dove,  £x>m  which  it  cannot  easily  be 
distjnguished  at  a  distance.     When  tolerably  near,  a  sharp 
eye  can  detect  the  absence  of  the  white  patch  on  the  wings 
and  of  the  ring  round  the  neck.    Its  flight  is  more  rapid, 
and  it  rarely  perches  on  a  slender  bough,  preferring  to  alight 
on  a  main  branch  or  stump.     Its  note  is  softer,  and  ap- 
proaches that  of  the  tame  Pigeon.     But  the  great  mark  of 
distinction  is  that  on  which  I  have  supposed  its  name  to  be 
founded  :  that  it  does  not  build  its  nest  among  the  branches 
of  trees,  but  in  the  side  of  a  stimip,  or  other  locality,  where 
no  one  would  even  think  of  looking. for  a  Ring  Dove's  nest 
Tarrell  states  that,  *'  in  the  open  countries  of  Norfolk  and 
Suffolk,  this  species  frequently  makes  its  nest  in  holes  in 
the  ground,   generally  selecting  a  rabbit's  burrow."     In 
Soirey,  I  am  informed,  several  pairs  of  Stock  Doves  an- 
nually bidld  their  nests  on  the  stumps  of  ivy  which  cling 
to  the  walls  of  ''The  Oaks,"  near  Carshalton,  and,  being 
never  disturbed  by  the  inmates,  are  comparatively  tame 
during  the  breeding  season.     By  some  writers  the  Stock 
Dove  is  considered  to  be  migratory  in  its  habits,  spending 
the  summer  with  us,  and  flying  southward  at  the  approach 
of  autumn.    That  it  shifts  its  quarters  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances is  pretty  clear.     White,  who  had  never  seen 
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its  neat,  Bays  that  it  uBcd  to  be  abundant  at  Selliotm;  "  from 
November  to  February."  Yarrell  saw  two  old  birds  ex- 
jiosod  foi  Bale  with  Bing  Doves,  in  London,  on  the  4^ 
of  January.  The  iact  probably  is,  th&t  it  resorts  in  spring 
to  tho  neighbourhood  in  which  it  was  bred,  as  a  coavenient 
place  for  rearing  its  own  young,  and  at  ihn  end  of  sonuuer 
repairs  to  woods  and  groves  bettei-  adapted  for  supplj-iug 
il  with  its  favourite  food,  ncorna  and  beeoh-mafit  There 
it  flouks  together  with  Ring  Dovee,  vast  numbers  of  which 
assemble  in  winter  in  eomo  districts,  and  when  tho  fowlur 
plies  his  occupation  shares  thsir  fate.  It  is,  however,  by 
no  means  no  common  a  bird  as  the  Ring  Dove  at  any  b«ih- 
acoi,  uor  is  it  so  generally  distributod.  In  the  North  it  is 
certainly  only  a  summer  visitor ;  and,  on  tho  other  hand, 
it  is  most  abundant  in  tho  south  of  Europe  and  in  Africa 
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The  Rook  Dove,  though  a  bird  of  extensive  range,  is  less 
generally  known  in  its  natural  condition  than  either  of 
tho  other  British  sjiecies.  As  its  name  imports,  its  favourite 
place  of  resort  is  the  rocky  coast ;  but  this  it  frequents, 
not  because  it  has  any  predileetion  for  the  sea-shore  and 
its  productions,  but  that  its  instincts  teach  it  to  make 
lofty  rocks  its  stronghold,  just  aa  tho  natural  impulse  of 
tlie  King  Dove  is  to  find  safety  in  tlie  forests.  If,  as  is 
now  generally  admitted,  tliia  species  is  the  original  of  all 
the  numorous  varieties  of  tame  Pigeon,  it  must  iikhabit 
moat  countries  of  the  eastern  hemisphere ;  for  a  pigeon- 
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uoiaei'g  dove-cat,  to  be  complete,  must  contain  Beveral  sortg 
which  were  firat  brought  irom  remote  regions :  and  wo 
bw-w  that  in  Egypt,  Phcenicia,  and  FeisU,  Pigeons  had 
A  bjthobgical  importance  at  an  early  date.  It  is  said 
*^ULt  the  FigeouB  nrhich  have  efitablished  themselves  in 
Various  public  buildinga  of  continental  cities,  as  Saint  Mark 
**  Venice,  and  Pont  Keuf  at  Paris,  are  exclusively  llock 


Pigeom ;  and  I  have  aeon  it  stated  that  they  frei^aent  the 
towurs  of  Canterbury  Cathedral ;  but  it  ia  posUble  that 
these  may  be  in  all  casea  derived  fo>m  tame  biiils  escaped 
&om  domeeticatioD,  and  resuming,  to  a  certain  extent,  their 
wild  habits  and  original  plumage.  That  they  resoi-t  u> 
niinous  edifices  near  the  sea  in  retired  districts  is  bcyoud 
qoestion,  as  I  have  seen  them  flying  about  and  alighting 
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oil  the  whIIb  of  an  old  castle  in  the  island  of  Kerrora, 
near  Obnti,  in  the  Weatem  Higlilands,  indifferent,  seemingly, 
whether  they  nestled  in  the  lofty  difis  on  the  mainland, 
where  they  are  numerous,  or  on  the  equally  secure  niins 
of  masonry  in  the  opposite  island.  That  they  are  truly 
wild  here  there  ean  bo  no  doubt.  Indeeti,  the  precipiuiii* 
shores  of  Scotland,  the  Hebrides,  and  Orkneys,  alford  them 
exactly  the  kind  of  retreat  that  euita  their  habits  ;  and 
here  among  inaccessible  rocka  tht^y  build  their  nests  and, 
on  their  return  &om  their  inland  mamudjng  expedition*; 
pass  their  nights.  Their  attitude,  mode  of  flight,  progression 
when  on  the  ground,  note,  and  manner  of  feeding,  are  the 
same  ns  those  of  the  common  tame  Pigeon  ;  and,  as  might 
be  expected,  both  wild  and  tame  birds  agree  in  declining 
to  perch  on  trees. 

Macgillivray,  who  had  opportunities  of  watching  them 
in  their  native  haunts  at  all  seasons,  informs  us  that  they 
leave  their  caves  •  in  the  crags  at  early  dawn,  and,  pro- 
ceeding along  the  shore,  unite  with  other  parties  on  their 
way  till  they  reach  tlie  cultivated  grounds,  where  they 
settle  in  large  flocks,  diligently  seeking  for  grains  of  barley 
and  oats,  seeds  of  wild  mustard  and  other  weeds,  picking 
up  also  the  small  snails  f  which  abound  in  sandy  pastures 
near  the  sea.  In  summer  they  make  frequent  short  visits 
of  this  kind,  returning  at  intervals  to  feed  their  young. 
In  winter  they  form  much  larger  flocks,  and,  making  the 
best  use  of  their  short  day,  feed  more  intently,  thus 
holding  out  a  temptation  to  the  fowler,  who,  if  sufficiently 
wary,  can  sometimes  approach  near  enough  to  kill  a  large 
number  at  a  shot.  They  are  supposed  to  pair  for  life  ;  and 
this,  I  believe,  is  generally  the  case  with  tame  Pigeons. 
They  lay  two  eggs,  and  sit  for  three  weeks.    The  male  and 

*  "Tha  Doth  that  makelh  her  neiit  in  tbe  udee  oE  the  holc'i 
mouth." — Cant.  iL  14. 

t  miix  erictlorum,  a  Sattiah,  Btripod  ihell ;  uid  Bulimat  aeului, 
ID  oblong,  conical  ihall,  mottled  with  grey  uid  bUck. 
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the  female  sit,  alternately  relieving  each  other.  They 
hreed  twice  a  year,  but  the  number  of  eggs  never  exceeds 
two.  Hence  the  old  Scottish  saying,  ''a  doo's  decking' 
for  a  family  of  only  two  children — a  boy  and  a  girL 
They  may  be  distingoished  from  the  other  common  species 
while  flying,  by  showing  a  large  patch  of  white  between 
the  back  and  the  tail 
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COLUMBA   TURTUIi. 

Head  and  nape  ash,  tinged  with  wine-red;  a  space  <m  flie  sides  of  the  neck 
composed  of  blaclc  feathers  tipped  with  white ;  neck  and  breast  pale  wine- 
red  ;  back  ash-brown  ;  primaries  dusky ;  secondaries  bluish  ash ;  scapulars 
and  wing-coverts  rust-r«d  with  a  black  spot  in  the  centre  of  each  feather; 
abdomen  and  lower  tail-coverts  white ;  tail  dusky,  all  but  the  two  middl« 
feathers  tipped  with  white,  the  outer  feather  edged  with  white  externally; 
irides  yellowish  red ;  feet  red ;  bill  brown.    Eggs  white. 

Nkarly  three  thousand  years  ago  the  Turtle  Dove  had  the 
distinction  of  being  enumemted  among  the  pleasant  things 
of  spring:  '^Lo,  the  winter  is  past,  the  rain  is  over  and 
gone ;  the  flowers  appear  on  the  earth ;  the  time  of  the 
singing  of  birds  is  come,  and  the  voice  of  the  Turtle  is 
heard  in  our  land***  Less  sweetly,  but  to  the  same  eflect^ 
sings  a  poet  of  the  last  century ; 


««'i 


The  cuckoo  calls  aloud  hi«  wandring  love. 
The  Turtle's  moan  is  heard  in  ev'ry  grove ; 
The  pastures  cluuige,  the  warbling  linnets  ning  : 
Prepare  to  welcome  in  t)ie  gaudy  spring  I  " 

Philips. 

There  is  no  melody  in  the  song  of  the  Turtle,  as  it  consists 
of  a  single  note,  a  soft,  sweet,  agitated  murmur,  continued 
without  pause  for  a  long  time,  called  a  **  moan  "  f  both  by 

•Oknt.  ii.  11,  12. 

f  **  Nee  gemere  aeriA  oesiabit  Turtur  ab  ulmo."— Yibgil 
Nor  shall  from  lofty  elm  the  Turtle  cease  to  moan. 

Z 


■f  retul  ti]«  nofo  to  a 
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in  spring  and  remaining  with  us  until  the  eud  of  Septem- 
ber.  Its  {iftyourite  places  of  resort  are  groves,  belts  of  trees, 
and  tall  hedge-rows  in  cultivated  districts.  Here  it  builds 
its  unsubstantial  nest  of  a  few  sticks,  and  lays  two  eggs. 
Its  food  consists  of  seeds  of  various  kinds,  and  it  has  the 
discredit  of  resorting  to  fields  of  green  wheat  for  the  sake 
of  feeding  on  the  milky  grain.  I  am  doubtful  whether  this 
charge  can  bo  sustained.  Often  enough  when  walking 
through  a  corn-field  one  may  see  two  or  three  Turtle  Doves 
rise  suddenly  from  the  thick  corn  with  a  rustle  and  low 
cry  of  alarm,  rapidly  dart  away  in  the  direction  of  the 
nearest  grove,  disappearing  in  the  shade,  all  but  a  white 
segment  of  a  circle,  formed  by  the  tips  of  their  tail- 
feathers  ;  but  on  examining  the  spot  from  which  they 
rose,  I  have  been  unable  to  detect  any  ears  of  com  rifled 
of  their  contents,  though  the  ground  was  thickly  matted 
with  weeds,  which  might  have  furnished  them  food.  I 
am  informed  by  a  young  friend  that  he  has  often  shot 
them  while  in  the  act  of  rising  from  such  situations,  and 
has  invariably  found  their  crops  distended  with  the  green 
seed-vessels  of  a  weed  common  in  corn-fields,  the  com- 
spurrey  (Spergvla  arvensis).  This  being  the  case,  the 
Turtle  Dove  is  more  a  friend  than  an  enemy  to  the  farmer, 
even  if  it  sometimes  regales  on  ripe  grain  or  interferes 
with  the  occupation  of  the  gleaner.  It  is  also  very  par- 
tial to  vetches.  I  have  met  with  an  instance  where  a 
Turtle  Dove  paid  daily  visits  to  one  particular  spot,  under 
a  hedge  in  a  field,  and  though  fired  at  by  the  owner  of 
the  field  many  times,  imder  the  idea  that  it  was  a  rare 
bird,  it  soon  returned ;  and  when  at  last  shot^  its  crop  was 
found  to  be  full  of  vetch  seeds  which  had  been  accidentally 
spilled  from  a  bag. 

The  Turtle  Dove  is  smaller  than  any  of  the  other  British 
Doves.  When  flying,  it  seems  scarcely  larger  than  a 
Missel  Thrush ;  but  it  is  more  slender  in  sliape,  and  its 
wings  are  much  longer.     It  beats  its  wings,  too,  more 
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rHASIANCS  COLCHICUS. 

neftdafidaflclEglGuf,  vILh  idfIaIILc  nflcctlonH  of  green,  blu#.  ADdpnrplB:  tldef 
of  thg  bud  Inn,  toilet.  mlnnUlT  ipurklM  wltli  bluk:  gtnenl  plnmicB 
•jnttcd  iBd  bondgd  with  onuge-red.  pucpte.  brown,  yellow,  gncn.  ud  bliek, 
rillwr  pnltlvs  or  nDrctcd ;  tAll  verjr  long,  of  rlKhtecn  fnUien,  the  middle 
ooei  longat  /'nula— light  brown,  marked  with  dsikr :  Mm  of  th*  hMd 
rulhered ;  tail  mnch  abDrtAr.     Length  tfarc«  feet.     Eggi  otlTe-brown. 

The  Pheasant  has  many  enemies,  and  but  for  the  protec- 
tion afforded  to  it  hy  gamekeepere,  would  probably  soon 
disappear.  The  climate  suits  it  pretty  well,  and  at  most 
floasons  of  the  jear  it  finds  abundance  of  food ;  but  in 
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hard  winters  the  snpplj  diminish  as,  or  faiU  altogether; 
and  were  not  food  apecially  scattered  about  for  it  in  iti 
haunts,  it  would  either  die  off  from  being  unable  to  with- 
stand cold  and  hunger  together,  or  become  so  weak  that  it 
wonld  fall  a  prey  to  the  smaller  rapacious  animalai  who 
are  not  a  match  for  it  when,  it  is  strong  and  active.  A 
healthy  cock  Phen^sant  has  been  known  to  beat  oif  a  cat; 
a  eicklj  one  would  be  unable  to  compete  with  a  magpie  ot 
jay.  It  is,  in  fact,  an  exotic  running  wild,  and  enabled  to 
do  BO  only  by  the  caro  of  those  who  help  it  to  surmount 
the  inconveniences  of  a  life  spent  in  a  foreign  land. 

The  Pheasant  is  eaid  to  have  been  brought  original^ 
&om  Colchis,  a  country  on  the  shores  of  the  Black.  Sea, 
and  to  hnve  derivifd  its  name  from  the  livtr  Phasia,  the 
famous  scene  of  the  expedition  of  the  Argonauts,  bearing 
date  about  1200  yenrs  before  Christ.  From  this  epoch  it 
is  said  to  have  been  known  to  the  Athenians,  who  en- 
deavoured to  acclimatize  it  for  the  sake  of  ita  beauty  as 
well  as  the  delicacy  of  its  flesh.  The  Romans  received  it 
from  the  Greeks  ;  but  it  was  little  known,  except  by  name, 
in  Germany,  France,  and  England,  until  the  Crusades. 
The  custom  was  then  introduced  from  Constantinople  of 
sending  it  to  table  decorated  with  ite  tail-feathers  and 
head,  as  a  dish  for  kings  and  emperors — a  special  honour 
until  that  time  confined  to  the  Peacock.  Willughby,  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  says  of  it  that,  from  ita  rarity, 
delicacy  of  flavour,  and  great  tenderness,  it  seems  to  have 
been  created  for  the  tables  of  the  wealthy.  He  tells  us, 
too,  that  the  flesh  of  Pheasants  caught  by  hawking  ia  of  a 
higher  flavour,  and  yet  raoro  delicate  than  when  they  are 
taken  by  snares  or  any  other  method. 

The  kings  of  Franco  greatly  encouraged  the  natural- 
ization of  the  Pheasants  in  the  royal  forests,  both  as 
an  objLct  of  iport  and  aa  an  acquiaitiou  to  the  festive 
board,  and  Mere  imitated  by  the  nobles  and  superior 
clergy.     In  the  fourteenth  century,  all  the  royal  forests, 
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^2i«  parks  of  Beny  and  the  Loire,  all  the  woods  and  vine- 
Is  of  the  rich  abbeys,  were  peopled  with  Pheasants. 
16  male  bird  was  protected  by  the  title  of  "  Eoyal  game 
the  first  class,"  and  the  killing  of  a  hen  was  forbidden 
'•-•-^der  the  severest  penalties.     During  the  period  between 
"^iie  reigns  of  Henry  IV.  and  Louis  XVI.  its  estimation 
'^  -Kiereased.     During  the  revolution  royal  edicts  were  little 
^^^eeded.     Pheasants,  no  less  than  their  owners,  forfeited 
Leir  dignity,  which,  however,  rose  again  somewhat  under 
'lie  empire.     Waterloo,  and  succeeding  events,   brought 
^iSesolation  to  the  Pheasantries  as  well  as  to  the  deer-parks 
^Df  France ;  and  now  the  royal  bird,  French  authors  tell 
'mas,  is  likely  to  disappear  from  the  country.     Already,  the 
space  which  it  occupies  is  reduced  to  a  thirtieth  part  of 
"the  national  territory.      The  centre  of   this  privileged 
"province  is  Paris;  its  radius  is  not  more  than  five-and- 
twenty  leagues,  and  is  decreasing  every  year.     Pheasants 
have  disappeared  from  the  districts  of  the  Garonne  and 
Ehone,  while  in  Touraine  and  Berry  a  few  only  are  to  be 
found  in  waUed  parks. 

If  the  Pheasant  should  ever,  in  this  country,  lose  the 
protection  of  the  Grame  Laws,  it  will  probably  dwindle 
away  in  like  manner.  Under  existing  circumstances,  it 
offers  an  inducement  to  poaching  too  tempting  to  be  re- 
sisted. Gamekeepers  engage  in  more  affrays  with  poachers 
of  Pheasants  than  of  all  the  other  game-birds  taken  col- 
lectively; and  if  the  offence  of  destroying  them  were 
made  less  penal  than  it  is  at  present,  they  would  doubtless 
diminish  rapidly.  Next  to  Wood  Pigeons,  they  are  said 
to  be  the  most  destructive  of  all  British  birds ;  so  that 
£tfmers  would  gladly  do  their  utmost  to  exterminate 
them :  their  large  size  and  steady  onward  flight  combine 
to  make  them  an  "easy  shot"  for  the  veriest  tyro  in 
gunnery,  while  the  estimation  in  which  they  are  held  for 
the  table  would  always  secure  for  them  a  value  in  the 
market 


oi  wiijit:  bushes  ur  king 
fourteen  ogga  ;  but  not  ua 
prevail  over  right,  and  ap 
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the  farmyard,  and  either  quietly  feed  with  the  poultry,  or, 
less  frequently,  do  battle  with  the  cocks  for  the  sove- 
reignty. A  story  is  told,  in  the  Zoologist^  of  a  male  Phea- 
sant, which  drove  from  their  perch,  and  killed  in  succession, 
three  fine  cocks.  The  proprietor,  with  a  view  to  prevent 
further  loss,  furnished  a  fourth  cock  with  a  pair  of  steel 
spurs.  Armed  with  these,  the  lawful  occupant  was  more 
than  a  match  for  the  aggressor,  who,  next  morning,  was 
found  lying  dead  on  the  ground  beneath  the  perch. 
Another  has  been  known  to  beat  off  a  cat ;  and  a  third 
was  in  the  habit  of  attacking  a  labouring  man.  The 
female  is  a  timid,  unoffending  bird,  as  peaceful  in  her 
demeanour  as  quiet  in  her  garb.  The  tints  of  her  plumage, 
far  less  gaudy  than  in  the  male,  are  a  protection  to  her 
in  the  nesting  season,  as  being  less  likely  to  attract  the 
notice  either  of  poachers  or  vermin.  Indeed,  were  she 
always  to  lie  close,  her  nest  would  not  be  easily  discovered, 
for  the  colour  of  her  feathers  so  closely  resembles  that  of 
withered  leaves,  that  she  is,  when  sitting,  less  conspicuous 
than  her  uncovered  eggs  would  be. 

Common  Pheasants  are  occasionally  found  having  a  large 
portion  or  even  the  whole  of  their  plumage  white.  These, 
though  highly  ornamental  when  mixed  with  the  common 
sort^  are  not  prized,  owing  to  their  being  a  more  con- 
spicuous mark  for  poachers.  The  '*  Hinged  Pheasant " 
occasionally  shot  in  English  preserves  is  not,  as  some 
maintain,  a  distinct  species :  it  differs  from  the  typical 
form  of  the  bird  only  in  that  the  neck  is  partially 
surrounded  by  a  narrow  white  collar  passing  from  the 
back  of  the  neck  to  the  sides,  but  not  meetiiig  in  front 
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the  lapse  of  a  moment  or  so,  he  makes  a  sort  of  gulp  in 
his  throat,  and  finishes  by  drawing  in  his  breath.  During 
the  continuance  of  this  latter  process,  which  only  lasts  a 
few  seconds,  the  head  of  the  Capercaillie  is  thrown  up,  his 
eyes  are  partially  closed,  and  his  whole  appearance  would 
denote  that  he  is  worked  up  into  an  agony  of  passion/'  * 
This  performance,  however  attractive  it  may  be  to  those 
for  whose  benefit  it  is  intended,  exercises  a  feiscination 
over  himself  which  is  often  dangerous  ;  for  the  sportsman, 
well  acquainted  with  the  sound,  is  thus  guided  to  his 
perch,  and,  shy  though  the  bird  is  at  other  times,  is  able  to 
get  near  him  unperceived  or  unheeded,  and  summarily 
closes  his  performances.  The  CapercaiUie  hen  makes  her 
nest  upon  the  ground,  and  lays  from  six  to  twelve  eggs. 
She  is  said  to  sit  for  four  weeks.  The  young  keep  with 
her  until  towards  the  approach  of  winter.  The  size  of  the 
full-grown  bird  varies  considerably  according  to  the  latitude 
in  which  it  is  found.  In  Lapland  the  male  weighs  about 
nine  or  ten  pounds,  but  in  the  southern  provinces  of 
Sweden  as  much  as  seventeen  pounds.  The  hen  usually 
weighs  from  five  to  six  pounds. 

THE  BLACK  GROUSE. 

TETRAD   TETRUL 

Tliroat-featheni  not  elongated ;  plumage  black  with  riolet  reflections ;  a  broad 
white  band  on  the  wings ;  secondariee  tipped  with  white ;  lower  tail-coTerta 
white;  tail  moch  forked,  the  outer  feathers  curved  outwards.  Eyebrows 
naked,  yermiUon;  beneath  the  eye  a  white  spot  Length  twenty-three 
inchea.  FtvuxU  smaller:  head  and  neck  rust-red  barred  with  black;  romp 
and  tail-feathers  black  barred  with  red ;  belly  dusky  brown  with  red  and 
whitish  bars ;  tail  slightly  forked.  EggB  dnll  yellow  spotted  and  speckled 
with  reddish  brown. 

Thb  Black  Grouse  is  a  native  of  the  northern  countries  of 
Europe  and  of  the  mountainous  districts  of  the  central 
part  of  the  continent  In  the  south  it  is  unknown.  Of 
a  hardier  nature  than  the  Pheasant^  and  less  fastidious  in 
its  dietary,  it  braves  the  most  inclement  seasons,  and  ia 

*  Lloyd's  "Field  Sports  of  the  North  of  Europe." 
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or  height,  and  stmt  and  crow  with  their  curious  note, 
^t  unlike  that  of  a  Wood  Pigeon.     On  these  occasions 
ey  often  have  most  desperate  battles.     I  have  seen  iive 
six  Black  Cocks  all  fighting  at  once ;  and  so  violent  and 
r  were  they,  that  I  approached  within  a  few  yards 
ore  they  rose.    Usually  there  seems  to  be  a  master-bird 
these  assemblages,  who  takes  up  his  position  on  the 
ost  elevated  spot,  crowing  and  strutting  round  and  round 
"^mth  spread-out  tail  like  a  Turkey  Cock,  and  his  wings 
^totaling  on  the  ground.     The  hens  remain  quietly  near 
^Siim,  whilst  the  smaller  or  younger  mole  birds  keep  at 
m  respectful  distance,  neither  daring  to  crow,  except  in  a 
vubdued  kind  of  voice,  nor  to  approach.     K  they  attempt 
^e  latter,  the  master-bird  dashes  at  the  intruder,  and  often 
^  short  971^^  ensues,  several  others  joining  in  it,  but  they 
soon  return  to  their  former  respectful  distance.     I  have 
also  seen  an  old  Black  Cock  Crowing  on  a  birch-tree  with 
a  dozen  hens  below  it,  and  the  younger  Cocks  looking  on 
with  fear  and  admiration.     It  is  at  these  limes  that  num- 
bers fsdl  to  the  share  of  the  poacher,  who  knows  that  the 
birds  resort  to  the  same  spot  every  morning." 

The  food  of  these  birds  is  abundant  in  quantity,  and 
though  simple,  yet  partakes  of  an  extensive  assortment 
of  flavours.  Twigs  of  the  fine-leaved  heath  (Erica  dnerea), 
and  heather  (Calluna);  buds  of  the  willow  and  birch; 
the  tender  shoots  of  cotton-grass,  sedge,  and  grass;  and 
whortleberries,  cranberries,  and  crowberries,  are  the  prin- 
cipal items  of  their  bill  of  fare,  varied  according  to  the 
season.  In  the  months  of  February,  March,  and  April, 
they  do  much  mischief  to  plantations  by  destroying  the 
tender  shoots  of  Scotch  and  Silver  Fir.  "  In  searching 
for  foody  the  Black  Grouse  frequents  the  lower  grounds 
of  the  less-cultivated  districts,  not  generally  removing  far 
from  the  shelter  of  woods  or  thickets,  to  which  it  be- 
takes itself  as  occasion  requires.  It  sometimes  makes  an 
excursion  into  the  stubble-fields  in  search  of  the  seeds  of 
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ceroal  plants,  and  in  buhuuci  and  autumn  includes  those 
of  tlie  gnisses  and  rutkee.  "WOiile  thus  employed,  it  wnlltB 
and  tuns  tuuoDg  tho  herbage  witb  coneiUerable  agility, 
and,  %vheu  apprehensive  ot  danger,  fiies  off  to  a  sheltered 
place,  or  settles  down  and  remains  motionless  untQ  tho 
intruder  passes  by.  It  puruhes  adroitly,  and  woUta  securely 
on  the  branches  ;  but  its  ordiuaiy  station  is  on  the  ground, 
where  alao  it  reposes  at  night  It  may  often,  especi&lly 
in  spi'ing,  be  seen  on  the  turf-top  of  the  low  walls  inclosing 
plantations.  Its  flight  is  heavy,  direct,  and  of  moderate 
velocity,  and  is  capable  of  being  protinctcd  -  to  a  great 
distance."* 

The  Grey  Hen  constructs  a  rude  nest  of  withered  gtass 
aud  a  fuw  twigs  in  the  sliclter  of  soma  low  bush,  and 
lays  from  five  to  ten  eggs.  The  male  bird  takes  no  part 
in  the  bringing  up  of  tlie  brood,  but  leaver  the  duties  of 
incubation  and  attention  to  the  wonts  of  his  family  to  the 
hen,  wlio  devotes  heraelf  wholly  to  the  careful  uui-ture  of 
her  little  ones.  "While  the  poults  are  in  tlieir  nonage,  she 
assiduously  leads  them  about  where  food  is  most  abundant ; 
and  if  surprised  by  au  intruder,  leaves  them  to  hide  among 
the  heath  and  ferns,  creeps  rapidly  herself  to  some  distance, 
and  then  rises  in  a  fluttering  maimer,  so  that  a  stranger  to 
her  habits  would  suppose  her  to  be  wounded.  By  the 
20lh  of  August  the  young  are  supjiosed  to  be  fully  fledged, 
and  the  sjiortsman  is  expected  not  only  to  show  his  skill 
as  a  laarksmau,  but  liis  quickness  of  eye  in  discriminating 
between  males  and  females  as  the  covey  risea  The  former 
are  to  be  distinguished  by  their  richer  colouring,  and  by 
the  more  strongly  marked  white  on  the  wings.  At  this 
season  the  old  Black  Cocks  club  together. 

The  Black  Cock  is  found  in  greater  or  less  quantities  in 
the  moorlajid  districts  of  many  of  the  English  counties, 
but  is  most  abundant  in  the  north  of  England  aud  'Wales, 
and  in  Scotland. 

*  Uacg^vray. 
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Thb  dimmution  of  the  number  of  Pheasants  in  France, 
oiring  to  a  lelaxation  of  the  efforts  formedj  made  to 
protect  them,  and  the  abundance  of  the  ttame  birds  in 
thoee  parts  of  EngUnd  nhere  unceasing  care  is  taken  of 
them  in  sereie  or  protracted  winters,  tend  to  prove  the 
great  difficulty  of  preserving  a  foreign  bird  in  a  country 
which  is  not  in  every  respect  adapted  to  its  habits  and 
constitution.     On  the  other   hand,    the    undiminished 
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**  covered  with  heath,  whether  CaUuna  vulgaris  (ling) 
or.£noa  cinerea  (Common  Purple  Heath),  firom  the  level 
^  the  sea  to  the  height  of  ahout  two  thousand  feet.     The 
w  sandy  heaths  of  the  eastern  counties  of  the  middle 
^^ion  appear  to  be  less  favourable  to  it  than  the  more 
^oist  peaty  tracts  of  the  western  and  northern  districts, 
^**©ie  the  shrubs  on  which  it  feeds  attain  a  great  size." 
Its  food  appears  to  be  much  the  same  as  that  of  the 
^~**^ck  Grouse,  to  which  it  is  similar  in  many  of  its  habits ; 
^t  it  never  perches  on  trees.     It  has,  moreover,  a  decided 
P^dilection  for  the  national  grain  of  Scotland.     Hence 
^^^   cultivation  of  small  tracts  of  land  with  oats  in  the 
^^i^hbourhood  of  moors  where  it  abounds  is  an  unprofit 
^'^le  labour. 

Xts  name,  Lagdpus  (Hare-footed),  is  equally  appropriate 
descriptive  of  its  thickly-clothed  foot  and  its  fleetness 
^s  a  runner ;  by  some  French  ornithologists  it  is  enume- 
^ted  among  Velocipedes,  for  the  latter  reason.  On  ordinary 
^Hxasions  it  does  not  fly  much,  but  keeps  concealed  among 
the  heath,  seldom  choosing  to  rise  imless  its  enemy  comes 
very  near.  Eed  Grouse  pair  early  in  the  season,  and 
boild  their  nests  generally  on  the  borders  between  heath 
and  lea  ground,  with  a  view  to  providing  their  young 
with  an  open  nursery-ground,  on  which  to  learn  the  use 
of  their  legs,  as  weU  as  a  safe  retreat  on  the  approach  of 
danger.  The  nest  is  loosely  constructed  of  straws  and 
twigs  which  may  chance  to  lie  about  near  the  selected 
spot  The  number  of  eggs  is  usually  six  or  seven;  the 
hen  sits  very  closely,  allowing  the  shepherd  almost  to 
trample  on  her  before  she  springs.  The  period  of  hatching 
ia  a  perilous  one  for  the  chicks,  for,  as  they  break  the  shell, 
they  utter  a  small  but  shrill  chirp— a  certain  signal  to 
some  watchful  Hooded  Crow  that  a  prey  is  at  hand :  he 
traces  up  the  sound,  drives  the  mother  from  her  nest, 
and  destroys  the  whole  brood. 

Once  fairly  hatched,  the  danger  decreases ;  the  young 

k  K 
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birds,  whllB  atiU  quite  small,  show  great  readuiess  in 
coaceoliag  tbemselres.     WLen  disturbed  they  eeparata  in 

■II  directions,  couch  on  the  ground,  aqueeze  between  objects 
tliat  seem  to  de^  all  pass^o,  vork  their  \ray  through  tiie 
cover,  or,  if  thoy  fancy  that  an  eya  ia  fixed  on  them,  be 
as  motdonless  as  stones.  When  so  Cir  grown  as  to  be  able 
to  fly,  they  still  prefer  the  aholtor  afforded  by  the  cover; 
but  if  haid  pressed  the  old  cock  usually  rises  first,  with  a 
ciy  which  some  compare  to  the  quack  of  a  Duck.  The 
hen  and  young  birds  show  no  hurry  in  i'ollowing  his 
example,  but  take  wing  singly,  and  at  unequal  intervals — 
not  like  Partridges,  which  slnays  rise  in  a  covey.  This  is 
the  period  when  they  afford  the  easiest  shot  to  the  sports- 
man, who  often  piitu  fhem  up  almost  bejie;itli  Kia  fett,  or 
under  the  very  nose  of  his  dogs.  Later  in  the  season  a 
great  change  takes  place,  and  this,  it  is  said,  whether  the 
birds  have  been  much  harassed  or  not.  Become  cautious  and 
wild,  they  no  longer  trust  to  concealment  or  swiftness  of 
foot,  but,  discovering  from  a  great  distance  tbe  approach  of 
danger,  they  rise  most  frequently  out  of  shot,  so  fliat  it 
requires  skill  and  patience  to  get  near  them.  A  slight 
and  early  snow  sometimes  makes  it  more  easy  to  approach 
them,  at  least  for  a  few  hours ;  but  ordinarily,  not  even 
eKtreme  cold,  or  a  covering  of  snow  a  foot  tliick,  appears 
to  tame  them  at  all.  Under  such  circumstances,  they 
collect  in  enormous  "packs,"  and  betake  themselves  to 
some  particular  part  of  the  moor  from  which  the  snow  has 
been  more  or  less  drifted.  These  packs  keep  together  during 
winter,  and  at  the  beginning  of  spring  separate  and  pair, 
not,  however,  without  some  previous  altercations;  but 
these  are  soon  over,  and  they  lose  much  of  their  shyness, 
venturing  close  to  the  roads,  and  being  little  disturbed  by 
the  ^lassage  of  the  traveller. 
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LA06pUB  VULGAR13. 


t4Tal  and  to«  ttaicUf  dc 

ick  Tlnfl  throQch  the  flyw     Sumn 

aldd]aUil-[Hthen.uidligiwhll<i  ouiu uu-muwn 
bluk,  lom*  of  them  tipp«d  iritli  wMto ;  nat  o[  plunuea  ub-bnim,  nuoted 
witfa  bijick  Ujifis  jind  diuky  tpoU.  Lflngth  OfUea  Incbo.  Eggi  nddlih 
jeUow,  ipottad  ud  «p«ck]«il  «lUi  dMp  nddlili  biDwu. 

This  beautiful  bird  b  tbe  Sdmeebuhn,  "  Suow-cbick,"  of 
the  Germans,  the  Wbit«  Partridge  of  tbe  Alps  and  Fyreneee, 
and  the  Gaelic  Tarmadum.  Whilst  most  biids  shrink 
from  cold,  the  Ptaimigan,  oq  the  contraiy,  seems  to  revel 
in  it,  and  to  fear  uotbing  bo  much  as  tbe  beams  of  the 
ran.  Hat  even  when  tbe  valleys  iq'oice  in  tbe  livery  of 
spring  does  it  desert  tbe  snowy  regions  altogether,  and, 
when  the  mist-wreatbs  dear  away,  it  avoids  tbe  raya  of 
tbe  sun  by  seeking  the  shady  aides  of  the  mountains. 
Only  when  the  noitbem  regions  or  lofty  mountains  are 
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80  thick]y  covered  with  snow  as  to  threaten  it  with  etan-a.- 
tion  does  it  rnpoir  to  districts  where  ike  cold  b  somcwbat 
mitigated,  but  never  lower  into  the  valleys  than  where  i't 
may  quench  its  thirst  with  snow.     "  The  male  bird,"  say3 
a  field  naturalist,  "  has  beoD  soeu,  during  a  suow-storm  iu. 
Norway,  to  perch  himself  on  a  rock  which  overtopped 
the  rest,  and  to  ait  there  fur  aome  time  as  if  enjoying  this 
cold  wind  and  sleet,  which  vioa  drifting  in  hia  face  ;  just 
aa  one  might  hftve  done  on  a  aultiy  summers  day  on  the 
top  of  the  Wiltshire  downs,  when  a  cool  air  was  stirring 
there."  *     The  same  writer  observes  :  "  I  have  geaerally 
found  the  FUirmigau  concealed  among  tlie  grey,  lichen- 
coloored  rocks  on  the  aummita  of  the  fjelda,  and  bo  elosely 
do  they  resemble  these  rocks  in  colour  that  I  tould  scarcely 
■ever  see  theui  on  the  ground ;  and  sometimes  when  the 
practised  eye  of  my  guide  found  them,  and  h?  would 
point  out  the  exact  apot,  it  -was  not  until  after  a  long 
M.:mtiny  that  I  could  JistiiigLii-ih  the  bird  within  a  dr.z.n 
yards  of  me.     Frequently  we  would  find  theiu  on  the 
suow  itself,  and  luany  a  time  has  a  large  circular  depression 
iu  the  saow  been  pointed  out  to  me,  where  the  Ptarmigaji 
has  been  lying  and  pluming  himself  in  his  chilly  bed.    Hi: 
is  a  noble  bird,  frte  U3  air,  and  for  the  most  part  uninter- 
rupted in  Ilia  wide  domain ;  bo  can  mngc  over  the  enormous 
tnicts  of  fjeld,  seldom  touscd  by  a  human  step,  and  still 
more  seldom  hunted  by  man.     Wiieu  the  winter  clothes 
hia  dwelling  in  a  garb  of  snow,  he  arrays  himself  in  the 
purest  and    most    beautiful  white ;    when   the   summer 
sun   melts   away  the   snow,   and   the   grey   rocks   appear, 
he,  too,  puis  on  his  coloured  dress,  and  assimilates  himself 
once  more  t,i  his  beloved  rocks.    But  the  young  Ptarmigans 
are  my  eapi-cial  favcorites :  I  have  caught  them  of  all  ages ; 
soma  apparently  just  emerged  from  the  egg,  othors  some 
weeks  older  ;  they  are  remarkably  pretty  little  bird.^J,  with 
their  short  bbck  beaks  and  their  feathered  toes  ;  and  iu 

'    Ktfv.  A.  C  Siaitb,  in  tlio  Zoologist,  vol-  viii»  \>.  'JOTT. 
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quickly  do  they  run,  and  so  nimble  and  active  are  they  in 
escaping  from  you,  that  they  are  soon  beneath  some  pro- 
jecting stone,  far  beyond  the  reach  of  your  arm,  where 
you  hear  them  chirping  and  calling  out  in  defiance  and 
derision.      The  call  of  the  old  Ptarmigsoi  is  singularly 
loud  and  hoarse;  it  is  a  prolonged  grating,  harsh  note, 
and  may  be  heard  at  a  great  distance."     This  has  been 
compared  to    the  scream   of    the   Missel   Thrush;    but 
Macgillivray  says  it  seems  to  him  more  like  the  croak 
of  a  frog. 

Ptarmigans  pair  early  in  spring,  and  build  their  nest  of 
grass  bents  and  twigs  in  a  slight  hollow  behind  a  stone  or 
bush,  and  lay  from  seven  to  twelve  egg^.  The  young  are 
able  to  run  about  as  soon  as  they  are  hatched,  and,  as  we 
have  seen,  are  most  expert  and  nimble  in  concealing  them- 
selves. The  hen  bird  when  surprised  with  her  young 
brood  counterfeits  lameness,  and  runs  about  in  great 
anxiety,  as  if  wishing  to  draw  attention  from  her  chicks 
to  herself.  Their  food  consists  of  the  fresh  green  twigs  of 
heath  and  other  mountain  plants,  seeds,  and  berries.  While 
feeding  they  run  about,  and  are  shy  in  talcing  flight  even 
when  they  have  acquired  the  use  of  their  wings,  but  crouch 
on  the  approach  of  danger,  and  remain  motionless  and 
silent  When  at  length  they  do  rise,  they  fly  off  in  a  loose 
party,  and  mostly  in  a  direct  line,  for  a  distant  part  of  the 
mountain,  the  movement  of  their  wings  resembling  that  of 
the  Grouse,  but  being  lighter  in  character.  Early  in  the 
season,  a  long  time  before  Grouse,  the  coveys  of  Ptarmigans 
unite  and  form  large  packs,  and  it  is  while  thus  congregated 
that  they  perform  their  partial  migrations  from  the  high 
f^rounds  to  what  they  consider  a  milder  climate,  the  Nor- 
wegian valleys.  There,  while  the  ground  is  covered  thickly 
with  snow,  they,  to  a  certain  extent,  modify  their  habits, 
and  perch  on  trees,  sometimes  in  such  numbers  that  the 
branches  seem  to  be  altogether  clothed  in  white.  It  does 
not  appear  that  any  of  these  flocks  make  long  journeys  or 
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Tebt  few,  even  of  om  comnn 
knovn  than  the  Partridge^  . 
to  the  iBt  of  Fehniary,  in  la 
shop  is  pretty  Bare  to  be  deca 
these  birds ;  and  there  are  fe 
walk  through  the  fields  will 
sudden  rising  and  whining  m 
in  autumn  and  winter;  of  t 
summer  they  ate  of  less  &eqT 
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tba  I«rk,  for  eqjoTment ;  and  as  it  does  not  petch  in  trees 
it  ia»  no  occadoa  for  upward  flight  Still,  there  ate 
occuioDS  wben  Partridges  rise  to  a  considerable  distancs 
from  the  ground,  and  this  seeniB  to  be  vhen  they  meditate 
&  IiHigeT  fligbt  tlian  nsuaL 

A  friend,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  many  valnable 
Uotea  on  Tarious  birds,  tells  me  that  when  a  covey  of  Far* 
fcridges  ue  disturbed  by  a  pack  of  hoimds,  they  lie  close  at 


fiist,  as  if  terrified  by  the  noise  and  bent  on  concealing 
themselTes  ;  bat  when  the  pack  actually  comes  on  them 
they  rise  to  a  great  height,  and  fly  to  a  distance  which 
may  be  measnied  by  miles — at  leasts  so  he  supposes,  as  he 
hu  watched  them  diminish  and  iade  from  the  eight  before 
they  showed  any  sign  of  preparing  to  alight 

The    Partridge,    though    decorated   with   no   brilliant 
colouia,  which  would  tend  to  thwart  it  in  its  habit  of 
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coniicwliiig  itsolf  amoDK  vegetation  of  the  same  general  Lue 

as  it-solf,  ia  a  beautiful  bird.  Ila  gait  ia  graceful,  ita  ft*t 
small  and  light,  it8  head  well  raised ;  and  its  plumuge, 
though  devoid  of  strikiiig  controsta,  is  exquisitely  pen- 
uilled,  each  leather  ou  the  bock  and  breast  being  veined 
like  the  gauzy  -wings  of  a  Uy.  The  most  eonspicuous  {tort 
of  the  plumage  of  the  mole  bird,  the  horse-shoe  on  its 
breast,  is  invisible  as  it  walks  oi  crouches,  mid  the  geueial 
tone  approaches  that  of  the  soil 

Partridges  pair  early  in  the  year ;  but  the  hen  does  not 
begin  to  lay  until  May,  nor  to  sit  until  towards  the  be- 
ginning of  June,  ITie  neat  ia  moiely  a  depression  in  lie 
ground,  into  vfliieh  a  few  slruwa  or  dead  leaver  have  beeu 
drawn.  It  is  sometimes  placed  among  brushwood  under  a 
hedge,  but  more  frequently  in  the  boi'der  of  a  field  of 
hay,  clover,  or  com,  or  in  the  wide  field  ilaelf.  The  mow- 
ing season,  unfortnnately,  is  not  noted  in  the  calendar  of 
Nature ;  so  the  mother-bird,  who  is  a  close  sitter,  is  not 
unfrcquently  destroyed  by  the  scythe,  or,  at  all  events, 
is  driven  away,  and  returns  to  find  her  eggs  carried  olf  to 
be  intrusted  to  the  care  of  a  domestic  hen.  In  unusually 
wet  seasons,  nests  which  have  been  fixed  in  low  situations 
are  flooded,  and  the  eggs  being  thus  reduced  to  a  low 
temperature  become  addle.  When  this  has  taken  place, 
the  Partridge  makes  a  Becond  laying,  and  a  Inte  brood  id 
reared, 

Notwithstanding  this,  however.  Partridges  are  exceed- 
ingly prolific,  and  are  said  to  he  increasing  in  immbers  in 
proportion  as  new  lands  are  reclaimed  from  the  waste.  It 
must  certMuIy  be  admitli'd  that,  in  bad  seasons,  they  an: 
treated  with  a  consideration  that  would  scarcely  be  shoini 
towards  them  if  they  were  simply  destroyers  of  grain  and 
had  nothing  to  recommend  them  as  objects  of  sport  or  as 
delicacies  for  the  table.  When  abundant,  they  fall  freely 
before  the  sportsman's  gun  ;  but  when  the  coveys  ate 
either  small  or  few,  they  are  treated  with  forbearance,  and 
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enough  are  left  to  stock  the  preserves  for  the  ensuing 
jear. 

While  the  hen  is  sitting,  the  male  hird  remains  some- 
irhere  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  gives  timely  warning  of 
the  approach  of  danger :  when  the  eggs  are  hatched,  he 
accompanies  his  mate,  and  shares  in  the  work  of  teaching 
tiie  young  to  shift  for  themselves — a  lesson  which  they 
begin  to  learn  at  once.  The  food  both  of  old  and  young 
birds  is,  to  a  great  extent,  insects.  The  young  are  espe- 
cially fond  of  ants  and  their  pupae  or  larvae.  During  the 
present  year  (1860),  in  which  there  were  no  broods  of  Par- 
tridges, I  was  much  struck  by  the  fact  that  stubble-fields 
abounded,  to  an  imusual  degree,  with  ant-hills.  In  ordinary 
seasons,  these  are  found  torn  to  pieces  and  levelled.  This 
year,  scarcely  one  was  touched ;  and  even  at  the  present 
time,  the  end  of  October,  winged  ants  are  far  more  nume- 
rous than  they  usually  are  at  this  time  of  the  year.  Be- 
sides insects,  Partridges  feed  on  the  seeds  of  weeds,  green 
leaves,  grain  spilt  in  reaping,  and  on  com  which  has  been 
sown.  This  last  charge  is  a  serious  one ;  yet,  on  the 
whole,  it  is  mos^  probable  that  Partridges  do  far  more 
good  than  harm  on  an  estate,  the  insects  and  weeds  which 
they  destroy  more  than  making  amends  for  their  consump- 
tion of  seed-com. 

I  might  fill  many  pages  with  anecdotes  of  the  devotion 
of  Pai*tridges  to  their  maternal  duties — their  assiduity 
in  hatching  their  eggs,  their  disregard  of  personal  danger 
while  thus  employed,  their  loving  trickeries  to  divert  the 
attention  of  enemies  from  their  broods  to  themselves,  and 
even  the  actual  removal  of  their  eggs  from  a  suspectedly 
dangerous  position  to  a  place  of  safety ;  but  with  many 
of  these  stories  the  reader  must  be  already  familiar  if  he 
has  read  any  of  the  works  devoted  to  such  subjects. 

The  number  of  eggs  laid  before  incubation  commences 
varies  from  ten  to  fifteen,  or  more.  Yarrell  says,  "Twenty- 
eight  eggs  in  one  instance,  and  thirty-three  eggs  in  two 


nest,  Avhen  the  eggs,  Avhich  all  con 
point  of  being  hatched.  The  avt 
a  covey  is,  I  believe,  about  twelve 
the  sportsman  and  to  account  fc 
bird. 

The  character  of  the  Partiidg 
most  people.  Simultaneously  19 
alarm  firom  the  cock  comes  a  loud  ^ 
wheel :  away  fly  the  whole  part, 
horizontal,  nearly  straight  line :  i 
to  beat  its  wings  and  sails  on  f< 
tended  pinions ;  the  impetus  ezh 
through  this  movement,  it  plies  iti 
have  so  long  escaped  the  fowler, 
sider  itself  out  of  danger,  for  its 
is  tolerably  rapid. 

The  call  of  the  Partridge  is  moe 
ing,  as  soon  as  the  beetles  begin  1 
now  proceeding  to  roost,  which  i 
open  field,  the  covey  forming  a  c 
outwards,  to  be  on  the  watch  agi 
whom  they  have  many.     They  fee< 
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Ifost  people  are  familiar  with  the  distich  : 

"  If  the  Pftrtridge  had  the  Woodcock's  thig^ 
It  would  be  the  best  bird  that  e'er  did  flie ;  ** 

<^t  ereiy  one  does  not  know  that  the  saying  was  in  vogae 
^xuong  epicures  in  the  leign  of  Charles  U. 

THE  RED-LEGGED  PARTRIDGE. 

PEBDIX   RUFA. 

^^rost  and  cheeks  white,  sorromided  by  a  black  band,  which  spreads  itself  out 
Ofsr  ttie  biesst  and  sides  of  the  neck  in  the  form  of  nmnerons  spots  snd  lines, 
VtUi  which  are  intermixed  a  few  white  spots ;  npper  plumage  reddish  ash ; 
OB  the  flanks  a  number  of  erescent-shaped  spots,  the  convexity  towards  the 
tsil  mst-red,  ^e  centre  blaok,  bordered  by  white ;  beak,  orbits,  and  feet,  bri^t 
red.  Length  thirteen  and  a  half  inches.  Eggs  dull  yellow,  spotted  sad  speckled 
with  reddish  brown  and  ash  colour. 

Thb  Bed-legged  Partridge,  called  also  the  French  and 
Gnemsey  Partridge,  is  a  stronger  and  more  rohust  bird 
than  the  common  species,  which  it  also  greatly  surpasses 
in  hriUiancy  of  colouring.  As  some  of  its  names  indicate, 
it  is  not  an  indigenous  bird,  hut  a  native  of  the  south  of 
Europe,  whence  it  was  first  introduced  into  England  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  IL  To  Willughhy,  who  hved  at  that 
period,  it  was  unknown  except  as  a  native  of  the  continent 
of  Europe  and  the  islands  of  Guernsey  and  Jersey.  Towards 
the  close  of  the  last  century  it  was  re-introduced  into 
Suffolk,  where  it  has  become  numerous ;  so  much  so, 
indeed,  in  some  places,  as  to  have  gained  the  better  of  the 
common  species. 

Its  flight  is  rapid,  but  heavier  and  more  noisy  than  that 
of  the  common  Partridge.  It  is  less  patient  of  cold,  and 
less  able  to  elude  the  attacks  of  birds  of  prey.  It  is  quite 
a  terrestrial  bird,  very  slow  in  taking  flighty  and  never 
perching  except  when  hard  pressed,  when,  on  rare  occasions, 
it  takes  refuge  among  the  thick  branches  of  an  oak  or 
pinaster ;  here  it  considers  itself  safe,  and  watches  the  move- 
ments of  the  dogs  with  apparent  unconcern.     Sometimet^ 
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too,  when  closely  hunted,  it  takes  shelter  id  a  rabbit's  bunt)M> 
or  the  Lola  of  a  tree  ;  but  uiidet  ordinary  circumstances  il 
runs  rapidly  bRfore  the  dogs,  and  frequently  disappoints 
the  eportsmau  by  rising  out  of  shot.  The  Grey  or  Common 
rartridgefrequcutsrich cultivated  lands;  the  Bed  Partridge 
prefers  uncultivated  plains,  "  irhich  sumnior  converts  into 
burning  cauaewaya,  winter  into  pools  of  water — monotonom 
tanda,  where  skeletons  of  sQeep  pasture  without  variation 


on  heath  and  the  dwarf  prickly  geniste-  It  delights,  too, 
ia  bushy  raviiics,  or  the  steep  sides  of  rocky  hilla  covered 
with  holly,  thorns,  and  brambles ;  and  when  it  resorts  to 
vineyards,  it  selects  those  situated  on  the  sides  of  steep 
elopes,  where  marigolds  and  coltsfoot  are  the  principal 
weeds,  rabbits  and  vipers  the  most  abundant  animals."* 
Kod  Partridges  are  consequently  most  numerous  in  the 
•  TouBsenel. 
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least  cultivated  districts  of  France,  especially  those  between 

tlie  Cher  and  the  Loire,  and  between  the  Loire  and  the 

Seine.     Towards  the  east  they  do  not  extend  beyond  the 

liills  of  Epemay,  and  do  not  cross  the  valley  of  the  Meuse. 

The  flesh  of  the  Eed  Partridge  is  considered  inferior  to 

that  of  the  Grey,  and  the  bird  itself  is  less  esteemed  by 

sportsmen  as  an  object  of  pursuit.    In  England  it  seems 

to  letain  its  natural  taste  of  preferring  bushy  heaths  to 

inclosed  land.     Li  the  mode  of  incubation  and  rearing  the 

yoong  the  two  species  are  much  alike. 


THE  BARBAEY  PAETIIIDGE. 

PERDIX   PETR6SA. 

Cpjier  part  of  the  head  of  a  deep  chestnut,  which  spreads  on  the  sldea  of  the 
neck  into  a  collar,  narrower  in  firont  and  spotted  with  white ;  feathers  near 
the  aan  mat-red ;  throat  and  a  band  over  the  eye  bluish  ash ;  upiMr  plumage 
ash'Ved ;  on  the  wing  eight  or  ten  spots,  light  blue  bordered  with  orange ; 
llsaki  baned  transversely  with  white,  black,  and  onuige :  beak,  orbits,  and 
liMt  red.  Length  thirtaen  inches.  £gg8  dull  yellow,  speckled  with  greenish 
yeDoivr. 

This  bird  is  of  about  the  same  size  as  the  l^d-legged  Par- 
tridge. In  Eurojpe  it  is  confined  to  the  mountainous  dis- 
tricts of  the  south  and  the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean.  In 
Algeria  it  is  the  most  common  species.  Its  habits  resemble 
thoee  of  the  preceding,  though  it  is  somewhat  more  easily 
induced  to  perch  on  trees.  Two  specimens  only  are  known 
to  have  been  killed  in  England,  which  may  have  been 
hatched  from  foreign  eggs,  or  they  may  have  found  their 
way  hither  as  stragglers.  In  either  case  this  bird  has  little 
claim  to  be  considered  BritisL  It  nests  in  the  helds  or 
in  bushy  places  among  the  mountains. 


1  '.v^.i 
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The  Yii^ii^l^u  Colin,  or  Virgin 
the  countay  after  which  it  is 
Partridge,  a  tenestrial  bird,  it  < 
boughs  of  low  trees,  and  diff 
building  a  nest  shaped  someid: 
Wren,  with  a  dome.  Bepeaied 
to  naturalize  these  btids  in  I^ 
with  some  saccess,  as  thej  have 
specimens  of  yarions  ages  have  1 
of  the  country. 
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Heftd  mottled  with  Usck  and  reddish  hroii 
yeUowish streaks;  Qpper plumage ash>hRn 
ooloar ;  neck  reddish  yellow,  with  a  doabl 
pale  reddish  brown,  streaked  with  whiti 
AmoZe-paler,  and  wanting  the  doable  en 
inches.    Eggs  yeUowish  white,  blotched  a 

I  SHALL  here  depart  fix)m   the 
pursued,  so  far  as  to  preface  my 
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let  them  fall  by  the  camp,  as  it  were  a  day's  journey 
on  this  aide,  and  as  it  were  a  day's  journey  on  the  other 
side,  Tonnd  about  the  camp,  and  aa  it  were  two  cubita 
high  upon  the  tarn  at  the  earth.  And  the  people  stood 
ap  all  that  day,  and  all  that  night,  and  ull  the  next 
day,  ftnd  they  gathered  the  quails  :  he  that  gathered 
least  gathered  ten  h<nnei8:  and  they  spread  them  all 
abroad  fbi  themselves  lotmd  about  the  camp."    He  facte 


in  these  two  naTiatiTes,  to  which  I  would  wish  to  draw 
■tteadon,  aie :  the  eeason  of  the  year  at  which  the 
oocturence  took  place,  namely,  in  the  first  month  of  the 
Jewish  year,  shortly  after  tiie  Passover ;  the  precise  time, 
in  the  night ;  the  vast  number  of  which  the  flocks  were 
composed;  that  they  came  from  the  sea;  andtiiat^^^U 
u  if  exhausted  with  their  long  flight  In  both  instances, 
the  miracle  consisted  in  the  bet  that  the  coming  of  a 


thL-ii,i;li;il.'!iiiLiut  inthcKi 
I'jny  lliyliU,  liiis  very  powe 
bj  migration,  mid  is  at  all 
&r  from  water.  A  powerfu 
reste  oa  the  traditional  etyn 
Quail  telva,  the  Hebrew  nan 
I'jgf  tdav.  Taking  it,  the 
the  Pentateuch  is  the  ulta  t 
we  call  the  Qaail,  we  have '. 
notices  of  the  instinctiTe  I 
one  which  the  leader  will  pr 
what  follows,  to  be  £iir  ei 
iostanco  at  least,  no  cbabge 
noticeable  habits  of  the  an 
than  three  thousand  yeais. 
animals — as  the  Pigeon,  for  ii 
produced  by  artificial  mean 
time;  but  I  am  now  speak: 
submitted  to  none  but  natur 
that  the  leader  should  com[ 
wild  bird  contained  in  the  I 
more  detailed  description  ol 
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neir  to  land ;  for  ihey  often  alight  on  the  sails,  invariably 
bjf  fUffht,  and  swamp  the  vessels,  &c." 

"  This  species,"  says  a  French  naturalist,  "  is  probably 
the  most  productive  of  all  winged  creatures ;  and  it  could 
iH)t  well  be  otherwise,  or  it  would  be  unable  to  withstand 
the  war  of  extermination  declared  against  it  by  human 
beings  and  birds  of  prey.  One  may  get  an  idea  of  the 
prodigious  number  of  victims  which  the  simple  crossing  of 
the  Mediterranean  costs  the  species  by  two  well  known 
and  often  quoted  facts.  The  Bishop  of  Capri,  a  wretched 
idet  scarcely  a  league  in  length,  which  lies  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Bay  of  Naples,  used  to  clear  a  net  revenue  of 
25,000  firancs  a  year  (1,000/.)  by  his  Quails.  This 
sum  represents  150,000  Quails  at  the  lowest  computation. 
In  certain  islands  of  the  Archipelago,  and  parts  of  the 
eoast  of  the  Peloponnese,  the  inhabitants,  men  and  women, 
have  no  other  occupation  during  two  months  of  the  year 
than  that  of  collecting  the  Quails  which  are  showered  on 
them  from  heaven,  picking  and  cleaning  them,  salting  them 
('they  spread  them  all  abroad  for  themselves')  and  pack- 
ing them  away  in  casks  for  transportation  to  the  principal 
maikets  of  the  Levant ;  that  is  to  say,  the  migration  of 
Quails  is  to  this  part  of  Greece  what  the  migration  of 
herrings  is  to  Holland  and  Scotland.  The  Quail-catchers 
anive  at  the  shore  a  fortnight  in  advance,  and  every  man 
nmnbers  his  ground  to  avoid  disputes.  The  Quail  arrives 
in  France  from  Africa  early  in  May,  and  takes  its  departure 
towards  the  end  of  August" 

Another  French  author  says,  ''  Like  Bails,  Woodcocks, 
Snipes,  and  many  of  the  waders,  the  Quail,  when  it 
travels  towards  the  sea  shore,  flies  only  in  the  night  It 
leaves  the  lands,  where  it  has  passed  the  day,  about  the 
dusk  of  the  evening,  and  settles  again  with  the  dawn  of  the 
morning."  Not  unfrequently,  while  performing  their 
transit,  they  become  weary,  and  alight  on  vessels,  or  fall 
into  the  sea,  and  are  drowned.     "  Being  at  a  small  town  on 
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thi)  coMt,  in  the  raonlh  of  May,"  suja  M.  Pellioot.  "  I  ea^'*^"-''" 
soiiiL'  boats  come  in  with  ten  or  b  dozen  sharks.  ThejiC-^^ 
wore  all  opened  before  me,  and  there  was  not  ontwhictc:*^ 
liad  not  from  eight  to  twelve  QumIs  in  ita  bodj-."  "  Eaoi—^M^- 
moua  flights  are  annually  observed  at  the  spring  and  fall^-*^ 
after  crossing  an  immense  surface  of  sea,  to  talic  a  brie^K:-^^ 
repose  in  the  islands  of  Malta,  Sicily,  Sardinia,  Crete,  in^^^m 
the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  about  Constantinople,  whore,  .^"^ 
on  these  occasions,  there  is  a  general  shooting  match,  which  .^cA 
lasts  two  or  three  days.  This  occurs  always  in  the  autumn.  —  ■*■ 
The  birds,  starting  from  the  Crimea  about  seven  at  nighi.  m  -  i 
and  with  a  northerly  'wind,  before  dawn  accomplish  a  -^^ 
passage  of  above  sixty  leagues  in  breadth,  and  alight  on  -^c 
llie  80uth«rn  slum;  to  feed  anil  repose,  hi  the  vii-n;i]  ^ 
season  the  direction  of  the  flight  is  reversed,  and  they 
arrive  in  similar  condition  on  tlie  Russian  coast.  The 
same  phenomena  occur  in  Malta,  &c."* 

On  its  arrival,  the  Quail  betakes  itself  to  open  plains 
and  rich  grassy  meadows,  especially  where  the  soil-  is 
calcareous,  and  avoids  woody  countries.  Puring  the  early 
part  of  Slimmer  it  frequents  cornfields,  saintfoin,  and 
lucem.  In  September  it  is  found  in  stubble  and  clovtr 
fields,  and  among  tlic  weeds  growing  in  dry  pouiU, 
or  it  finds  slielter  in  any  crops  which  may  yet  remain 
standing.  In  warm  countries  it  resorts  to  vineyards, 
attracted,  it  is  said,  not  so  much  by  the  grapes  as  hy  the 
numerous  sniail  snails  witli  which  the  vines  are  then 
infested  ;  for  the  crops  of  the  late  birds  are  generally  found 
filled  witli  these  mollusks.  In  locomotion  it  makes  more 
use  of  its  feet  Hmn  its  wings,  and  when  put  ui>  is  never 
induced  to  perch  on  a  tree.  Its  flight  resembles  in  charac- 
ter that  of  the  Partridge,  but  it  rarely  flies  far,  and  wheu 
it  ahghts  makes  awkward  attempts  to  conceal  itself,  but 
often  fails,  and  may  sometimes  be  captured  with  the  hand. 
In  June  or  July  the  female  lays  from  eight  to  fonrtecD 
•  Colmiol  C.  U.SuiiUi 
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*"^gs  in  a  hole  in  the  ground,  and  brings  up  her  young 
without  the  assistance  of  the  male.  Towards  the  end 
o£  August  the  old  birds  migrate  southwards,  and  are 
followed  by  the  young.  Before  the  end  of  October  all 
lutve  disappeared^  though  instances  have  occurred  of  their 
l)eiiig  shot  during  winter,  especially  in  seasons  when  the 
liarvest  has  been  a  late  one. 

The  flesh  of  the  Quail  is  considered  a  great  delicacy, 
and  many  thousands  are  caught  in  Prance,  and  imported 
to  the  Loudon  markets,  for  the  table.  They  are  placed  in 
low  flat  cages,  scarcely  exceeding  in  height  the  stature  of 
the  bird,  for  the  reason  that  in  confinement,  the  birds, 
in  their  effort  to  escape,  would  beat  themselves  against  the 
upper  bars,  and  destroy  themselves.  These  are  said  to  be 
all  old  males. 

Quails  inhabit  the  eastern  continent^  from  China — ^where 
they  are  said  to  be  carried  about  in  winter  by  the  natives, 
to  keep  their  hands  warm — to  the  British  Isles.  With  us 
they  are  nowhere  plentiful,  but  are  occasionally  shot  by 
sportsmen  in  most  parts  of  the  country.  In  cornfields,  on 
the  shores  of  Belfast  Lough,  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  they 
are  of  frequent  occurrence. 


THE  ANDALUSIAN  HEMIPODE. 

HEMIPODIUS  TACHtDROMUS. 

Hold  dusky  brown,  witli  three  longitudinal  bands  of  reddish  yellow;  throat 
white ;  neck  and  breast  rust-red,  the  feathers  on  the  side  yellowish  with  a 
black  ipot;  belly  white;  back  mottled  with  black  and  rust-red;  scapulars 
barred  with  black  and  rufous ;  wing-coverts  yellowish,  spotted  with  rust-red 
and  black;  quills  dusky,  edged  with  dull  white.  Length  six  inches.  Eggs 
unknown. 

A  NATIVE  of  Sicily  and  Spain,  and  occurring  sometimes  as 
a  straggler  in  the  plains  of  Languedoc,  where  it  is  knovm 
as  the  Tumix.  It  is  a  small  bird,  resembling  the  Quail 
both  in  size  and  plumage,  but  well  distinguished  by  the 
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Thb  Great  Buatord  was  ft 
bat  of  late  years  it  has 
impossible  to  describe  it 
living  eye-witness.  In  s 
is  indeed  still  to  be  m 
discrepancies  in  the  varic 
suited,  that  it  is  hatd  I 
describe  it  to  hare  bad  tb 
these  the  reader  may  exan 
The  earliest  mention  ol 
Anabasis  of  Xenophon,  v 
near  the  Euphrates  full  of 
with  Wild  Asses,  Ostric 
latter,  he  says,  "  could  be 
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D»«o  Willughby,  who  wrot«  in  the  midJle  of  the  Heven- 
'^^oth  centuiy,  gives  a  longer  account.  "The  Bustard  has 
I**:*  hind  claw,  which  is  especially  worthy  of  notice  :  for  by 
thji  mark  and  by  its  aiie  it  is  sufficiently  distinguished 
''»XDm  all  birds  of  the  tribe.  It  feeds  on  corn  ami  the  seeds 
***■  herbs,  wild  cabbage,  leaves  of  the  dandelion,  &c.  T  have 
■foimd  in  its  crop  abundance  of  the  seeds  of  dcuta,  with 
*>Wt  a  few  (TTHini  nf  harli-v  f^■^;l   in   hftr vest-time.      It  is 


fotmd  on  the  plains  near  Ifewmarket  and  Koyston,  and 
elsewhere  on  heaths  and  plains.  Bustards  are  birds  of 
flow  fli^^  and  raise  themselves  from  the  ground  with 
difficult,  on  account  of  their  size  and  weight ;  hence, 
without  doubt,  the  name  tarda  was  given  to  them  by  the 
latins.  By  the  Scotch,  on  the  authority  of  Hector  Boe- 
tbius,  they  are  called  Guitard<e." 

M.  Perraalt.  who  wrote  in  1676,  gives  an  acuoiint  of 
a  tame  Bastard  which  was  kept  for  a  whole  s 
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a  f>HTdeii,  an(]  died  of  cold  in  the  winter.  ** 
mice  ond  spnrrowa  with  hie  bill  by  pinching  their  head«, 
and  tlien  avaUowed  them  whole,  even  when  of  ponsider- 
iible  Biie.  Tt  waa  easy  to  observe  a  larRC  mouse  going 
down  his  throat,  making  a  moving  tumour  til]  it  cune 
to  the  turn  of  the  neck  ;  it  then  moved  backwards,  and 
although  nut  of  sight,  yet  it«  j.irogresa  waa  traced  by  the 
feathers  between  the  Hboulders  separating,  and  closing 
ngsin  09  eoon  ft''  it  paaaed  into  the  gizzard.  He  wna  fond 
of  worms,  and  while  the  gardener  waa  digging,  stood  by 
him  and  looked  out  fbr  them.  He  ate  the  buds  of  fiawen, 
and  particularly  of  roses  :  also  tlie  substance  of  cucumbers. 
but  not  the  outride.  From  these  observations  the  Bustard 
id  evidently  fitted  more  particularly  to  live  on  animal 
food." 

The  avr.raj;e  number  of  Bn.-tnrds  annually  .■=Tipp!ied  lo 
Chevet,  the  great  game-dealer  of  the  Palais  Royal,  Paris, 
is  flix.  Its  principal  place  of  resort  in  France  is  the  wild 
country  botween  Arcis-sur-Aube  and  Chilona ;  in  moat 
other  districts  it  is  a.'  little  known  as  with  us. 

(Several  authors  of  undoubted  veracity  state  that  the 
adult  male  Bustard  has  a  capacioua  pouch,  situated  along 
the  fore  part  of  the  neck,  the  entrance  of  which  is  under 
the  tongue,  capable  of  holding  several  quarts  of  water- 
it  is  said  not  less  than  seven.  Montagu,  in  his  "Orni- 
thological Dictionary,"  expresses  his  doubt  whether  the 
bird  could  Liirry  !is  much  us  seven  quarts,  or  fourteen 
pounds,  wiiile  flying;  he  admits,  however,  that  "it  is 
large,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  Levetian  Ifuseum  :"  an  1  ho 
adds,  "that  it  is  only  discoverable  in  adults,  as  it  is  moat 
likoly  intended  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  the  female 
and  young  in  the  breeding  with  water."  Of  this  pouch 
a  figure  is  given  by  Yan-ell,  copied  from  "  Edwards's 
Gleanings  of  Natural  History,"  and  there  inserted  on  the 
authority  of  Dr.  James  Douglas,  the  discoverer.  Sonip 
doubts  having  arisen  in  Mr.  Yarrell'a  mind  as   to   the 
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ftccuiacj  of  tb.e  etatement,  he  took  much  pains  to  ascer* 
t^im  the  truth  by  dissecting  several  adult  males,  and  found 
no  peculiarity  of  structure — a  result  which  was  also  arrived 
at  by  Professor  Owen,  who  dissected  one  with  a  view  of 
obtaining  a  preparation  of  the  supposed  pouch  for  the 
Mosenm  of  the  College  of  Surgeons.  A  paper  by  Mr. 
Yarrell,*  read  before  the  Linnean  Society  since  the  publi- 
cation of  his  admirable  work  on  Ornithology,  contains 
many  other  interesting  particulars  respecting  this  bird,  to 
which  the  reader  is  referred. 

Bustards  have  been  seen  in  England  at  various  intervals 
daring  the  last  eighty  or  a  hundred  years,  sometimes  in 
small  flights  and  sometimes  as  solitary  specimens,  more 
ftequently  in  Norfolk  than  in  any  other  county;  but 
they  have  ceased  to  breed  in  this  country.  I  lately 
met  a  gentleman  in  Norfolk  who  well  recollected  the 
time  when  Bustards  were  to  be  met  with  in  that 
county.  They  were  occasionally  seen  in  the  middle  of 
the  large  uninclosed  plains  with  which  Norfolk  formerly 
abounded,  and  in  such  situations  he  had  himself  seen 
them.  The  last  occasion  was  some  time  about  the  year 
1825,  when  he  once  or  twice  had  a  shot  at  one,  but  could 
not  get  near  enough  to  bring  it  down.  When  disturbed 
they  moved  off  rapidly,  employing  both  their  feet  and 
wings,  rising  heavily,  but  at  an  angle  so  acute  that  they 
advanced  perhaps  a  hundred  yards  before  they  attained 
the  height  of  a  man.  When  once  on  the  wing,  they  flew 
swiftly.  They  formerly  bred  in  the  parish  of  Deepdale, 
and  he  could  himself  recollect  an  instance  when  an 
attempt  was  made  to  rear  some  in  captivity  from  the  eggs, 
but  failed. 

♦  Lin.  Trans,  vol.  xxi.  p.  166. 


THE  LITTLE  BUSTARi). 


hlMk  ona ;  n>t  of  th< 

ud  spottsd  wltli  black,    Fematt—iln 

bnut  icIloH,  itRaksd  iDd  (belsif] 


hnuuiwbJM  collu  si 
uppttpluioi) 


Lh  duBtij.    t^agtik  Bovenur 


A  NATivB  of  the  wide  plains  bordering  both  ahores  of  the 
Medi terra aeaii  Sea,  and  of  many  similar  places  in  Asia. 
It  was  formerly  abtmdant  in  Prance,  even  more  so  than 
the  Qaail  ia  at  present.  la  the  days  of  falconry  it  waa  in 
great  request  under  the  name  of  Conepeti^re  (fix)m  caite,  a 
duck,  mill  pkrir,  a  stone),  which  seems  to  imvc  ht:en 
given  to  it  from  the  fact  of  its  frequenting  rocky  rather 
than  watery  places,  and  flying  like  a  Duck.  It  resembles 
the  Great  Bustard  in  figure  and  habits ;    but  far  from 


Pheasant 
ore  it  can  take 
foot,  it  allows 
I  on  horaoback. 

many  districts 
)  unknown.  It 
iied  to  a  wall. 


rivalling  the  Turkey  in  size,  it  is  leas  thai 

It  is  said  that  it  is  obliged  to  run  1: 
wing ;  and  that,  though  shy  of  men  o: 
itself  to  be  approached  hy  vehicles  or  ni 
It  has  now  become  so  rare  in  France,  that 
where  it  was  once  abundant  its  very  nam( 
may,  however,  still  be  occasionally  seen 
among  birds  of  prey. 

In  Algeria  it  is  much  prized  by  sportsmen,  who  call  it 
Carthaginian  Hen,  or  African  Plicasant ;  and  its  fleah  ia 
said  to  be  more  delicate  tlian  that  of  the  Woodcock. 

A  few  specimens  only  have  been  obtained  in  England, 
and  those  principally  in  the  aouth.  It  is,  therefore,  to  be 
coDsidered  a  rare  straggler. 

Oulaidt,  the  French  name  of  the  Bustard,  ia  supposed 
to  be  a  corruption  of  the  Latin  avU  tarda  of  Pliny;  but  if 
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'^e  consider  it  to  be  derived  from  aie  tarde,  ^  a  slow  goose  " 
^and  Pliny,  it  must  be  remembered,  classes  the  bird  with 
geese),  not  only  shall  we  be  helped  towards  the  Scottish 
name  Gmtardy  but  see  a  reason  why  the  name  Can«peti&re 
should  be  given  to  a  bird,  resembling  the  Outarde  in  figure, 
bat  as  much  inferior  to  it  in  size  as  the  Duck  is  to  the 
Goose ;  these  last  being  also  birds  which  bear  a  correspond- 
ing resemblance  to  each  other  in  shape  and  habits. 


THE  CREAM-COLOURED  COURSER 

CURSORIUS   EUBOPiBUS. 

Planuige  reddish  cream  colour;  ving-coTerto  bordered  with  ash-grey;  throat 
whitish ;  behind  the  eyes  a  doable  black  bar ;  lateral  tail-feathers  black 
towards  the  tip,  with  a  white  spot  in  the  centre  of  the  black ;  abdomen 
whitish.    Length  nine  inches.    Eggs  unknown. 

Thouoh  the  specific  name  Europseus  would  seem  to  imply 
that  this  bird  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  Europe,  this  is 
not  the  case.  Not  more  than  three  or  four  have  been 
observed  in  Great  Britain,  at  various  intervals,  from  1785 
to  1827 ;  and  on  the  Continent  it  is  an  equally  rare  visitor 
to  the  plains  of  Provence  and  Languedoc. 

It  is  a  native  of  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Abyssinia,  frequenting 
pools  and  other  moist  situations.  It  is  singularly  fearless 
of  man,  and  when  disturbed  prefers  to  run,  which  it  does 
very  swiftly,  rather  than  to  take  flight  Its  winter  resi- 
dence is  supposed  to  be  the  central  lakes  of  Africa,  from 
which  it  returns  to  the  coimtries  named  above  early  in 
automn,  and  disappears  at  the  approach  of  winter.  Nothing 
is  known  of  its  nidification. 


THE  GREAT  PLOVER. 

<EDICN^MU9  CREPITANS. 


the  feaUiera,  eiwpt  tha»  in  tho  mlddJo, 

tipped  witb  black:  b«k  Mmck. 

yellsir.    Leogtb  elghCeeD  Inche*. 

]i:g^  yclloniab  broun  clouded  vltbgrcenisli. 

bl<!lc)i«l  ind  apotted  with  dmkr 

Though  a  citizen  of  the  world,  or  at  least  of  the  eaatern 
hemisphere,  this  bird  is  commonly  known  under  the  name 
of  Norfolk  Plover,  from  ita  being  more  abundant  in  that 
county  than  in  any  other.  It  is  also  called  Thick-knee, 
from  the  robust  conformation  of  this  joint ;  and  Stone 
Ciirlew,  from  its  frequenting  waste  stony  places  and  utter- 
ing a  note  which  has  been  compared  to  the  sound  of  the 
syllables  eurtui  or  turltii.     Like  the  Cuckoo,  it  is  more 
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frequently  heard  than  seen,  but  that  only  by  night.  In 
some  of  its  habits  it  resembles  the  Bustard,  and  is  said 
even  to  associate,  in  Northern  Africa,  with  the  Lesser  Bus- 
tard. Its  favourite  places  of  resort  are  extensive  plains ; 
it  runs  rapidly  when  disturbed,  and  when  it  does  take 
wing,  flies  for  a  considerable  distance  near  the  ground 
before  mounting  into  the  air. 

By  day  the  Thick-knee  confines  itself  to  the  ground, 
either  crouching  or  hunting  for  food,  which  consists  of 
worms,  slugs,  and  beetles,  under  stones,  which  it  is  taught 
by  its  instinct  to  turn  over.  After  sunset,  it  takes  flight, 
and  probably  rises  to  a  great  height,  as  its  plaintive 
whistle,  which  somewhat  resembles  the  wail  of  a  human 
being,  is  often  heard  overhead  when  the  bird  is  invisible. 
It  is  singularly  shy,  and  carefully  avoids  the  presence 
of  human  beings,  whether  sportsmen  or  labourers.  Yet 
it  is  not  destitute  of  courage,  as  it  has  been  seen  to 
defend  its  nest  with  vigour  against  the  approach  of  sheep 
or  even  of  dogs.  "Nest,  properly  speaking,  it  has  none,  for 
it  contents  itself  with  scratching  a  hole  in  the  ground  and 
depositing  two  eggs.  The  males  are  supposed  to  assist  in 
the  office  of  incubation.  The  young  inherit  the  faculty  of 
running  at  an  early  age,  being  able  to  leave  their  birth- 
place with  facility  soon  after  they  are  hatched;  but  the 
development  of  their  wings  is  a  work  of  time,  for  their 
body  has  attained  its  full  size  long  before  they  are  able  to 
rise  from  the  ground.  Before  taking  their  departure  south- 
wards in  autumn,  they  assemble  in  small  parties,  number- 
ing from  four  to  six  or  seven,  when  they  are  somewhat 
more  easy  of  approach  than  in  spring.  In  the  chalky 
plains  of  La  Mame  in  France  they  are  very  numerous ; 
and  here,-  by  the  aid  of  a  light  cart,  fowlers  in  quest  of 
them  have  little  difficulty  in  shooting  large  numbers,  the 
birds  being  less  afraid  of  the  approach  of  a  horse  than  of 
a  human  being.  But  when  obtained  they  are  of  little 
value,  as  their  flesh  is  barely  eatable. 


I 
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Tlie  Givat  Flovor  is  migi'atoT^,  Tisiting  the  eastern  and 
■onthcrn  cinuiitios  of  England  in  the  b^>mmng  of  April, 
aad  retiring  in  August  or  September.  Their  flights  an 
alwaya  perfonned  by  night,  for  which  their  large  and 
pt^minent  eyes  well  Buit  them,  as  WE^ll  as  for  capturing 
nociumal  beetles,  which  form  part  of  their  food. 


THE  COLLAEED  PRATINCOLE. 

OLAREOLA  TOBQUATA. 

down,  nape,  IhusIc,  Kipnlira,  uul  irlngH^ivuts,  erCTi'h  bnws :  Uiroit  ud 
fjraii  of  Ltaa  Deck  white,  tlngod  with  nd.  asd  bomded  iij  ■  dutow  Ujuk  coDn, 
whlcli  ucandi  to  ths  tut  at  tlie  buk :  Ion  blirk ;  Imut  whltiib  tanvn ; 
lower  wiHA-coverta  cbettnut ;  under  part4  whfte.  tlDged  with  bruwDiib  red ; 

forked ;  beik  WKk,  red  it  Un  b™  r  IridM  reddish  brown  ;  orblM  Diked. 
hriKbt  red ;  feet  reddlah  ash.  LeogUi  nine  inchei  aod  >  half.  Eggs  pale  alone 
colour,  apolted  with  gny  and  dasis- 

ToB  Pratmcolc,  called  on  the  Cuutinent,  but  w-ithmit  good 
reason,  "PerdrL's  do  mer,"  or  Sea  Partridge,  ia  a  rare 
visitor  to  Great  Britain,  inhabiting  for  the  most  part  the 
northern  part  of  Africa,  and  the  countries  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Don,  the  Volga,  the  Caspian,  and  the  Black  Sea.  It  has 
been  observed  also  from  time  to  time  in  several  of  the 
conntries  of  Europe. 

In  some  of  its  habits  it  resembles  the  Plovers,  as  it 
frequents  open  plains  and  runs  with  great  rapidity.  In 
nidification,  also,  and  in  the  shape,  colour,  and  markings  of 
its  egga  it  is  associated  with  the  same  tribe  ;  while  in  its 
mode  of  flight  and  habit  of  catcliing  fliea  while  on  the 
wing,  it  approaches  the  Swallows.  Hence  it  was  named  by 
LinnseuB,  Hirundo  pratiricola,  and  iinder  this  designation 
it  is  figured  in  Bewick.  Its  true  place  in  the  eyatem  is, 
however,  undoubtedly  among  the  waders,  several  of  which 
not  only  feed  on  insects,  but  are  expert  in  catching  them 
on  the  wing. 


THE  GOLDEN  PLOVER. 

CHARADRIUB   FLUVIALIB. 
nuttf— Upper  ptonugc  duiky,  apottad  with  yellov ;  chteka,  n 


bUg*  trown.  aiimmn^Upper  pluuingo  grojish  hlMck,  ipottod  with  btl^t 
rtllDW :  tunheid  lod  apue  ibovn  tlia  eyei  HblM ;  ildu  of  tha  nack  white, 
iiuttl«lwltliblackuidl'*llr»;  Icn,  Uiioit,  Decl[,aDdlav6rputa  daepbUck. 
Laocth  alsireD  lathaa.    Eggi  yallowlah  graen,  blDtchadandipotted  with  black. 

Thb  Golden  Plover  is  a  commoa  bird  in  the  south  of 
England  duiing  the  winter  months,  and  in  the  mountainous 
parte  of  Scotland  and  the  north  of  England  dming  the 
rest  of  the  year ;  yet  bo  diffeient  are  its  habits  and  plumage 
at  the  extremes  of  these  two  seasons,  that  the  young 
natundlst  who  has  had  no  opportunitiea  of  obserring  them 
in  their  transition  stage,  and  has  had  no  access  to  trust- 
worthy books,  might  be  forgiven  for  setting  down  the  two 
forms  of  the  tird  as  distinct  species. 

In  the  hilly  districts  of  the  north  of  Europe^  Golden 
Plovers  are  numerous,  sometimes  being,  with  Ftanuig&nB, 
the  only  birds  which  relieve  the  solitude  of  the  desolate 
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wastes.  Though  Dumerous  in  the  same  localities,  they  are 
not  grogarions  during  spring  uad  eummer,  and  aro  remaik- 
able  for  their  fearlesanese  of  nian.  So  tauie,  indeed,  we 
thoy  that,  in  little-frequented  plaoca,  when  disturbed  by 
the  traveller  thoy  will  run  aloog  the  atony  ground  a  few 
yards  in  front  of  him,  then  fly  a  few  yards,  then  stand 
and  stare  and  run  along  as  before.  On  aucb  occasions 
they  frequently  utter  their  singular  cry — the  note  so  often 
referred  to  in  Sir  Walter  Scott's  poems — which,  liie  the 
Nightingale's  song,  ia  considered  aimply  plaintive  or  pain- 
fully woe-hegone,  according  to  the  natural  temperament  or 
occasional  mood  of  the  hearer.  This  bird  builds  no  nest ; 
a  natural  depreaaion  in  the  groimd,  unprotected  by  buBb, 
hfathcr  or  roel;,  siirves  its  purpijsOj  and  htru  thu  female 
lays  four  eggs,  much  pointed  at  one  end,  and  aiTongee 
them,  in  accordance  with  the  custom  of  the  Plover  tribe, 
in  the  form  of  a  cross,  with  the  smaller  end  inwards. 
"Tlie  young,"  says  Macgillivray,  "Itavo  the  nest  imme- 
diately after  they  bui-st  the  shell,  and  conueal  themselves 
by  lying  on  the  ground.  At  this  period  the  female  evinces 
the  greatest  anxiety  for  thi;ir  safety,  and  will  occasionally 
feign  lameness  to  entice  the  intruder  to  pursue  her.  I 
have  several  times  sccii  one  fly  off  to  a  considerable  dis- 
tance, alight  in  a  conspicuous  place,  and  tumble  about  a^ 
if  in  the  agonies  of  death,  her  wings  Happing  as  if  they 
had  been  fractured  or  dislocated." 

When  the  young  are  fledged,  they  unite  into  Hocks  and 
I'esort  to  the  moist  tulttvated  lowlands  where  earthworms 
are  abundant.  ^ATiilc  engaged  in  feeding  they  run  rapidly, 
oecaaioually  stopping  as  if  to  look  around  them,  and  trample 
on  the  ground  as  if  to  alarm  the  worms  and  liighten  them 
from  their  holes.  They  are  not  much  in  the  habit  of  fre- 
quenting marshes  for  the  purpose  of  feeding,  but  several 
times  in  the  day  they  repair  to  watery  places  for  the  sake  oi 
bathing,  or,  more  probably,  of  cleansing  their  feet  from 
the  mud  contracted  in  this  occupation. 
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At  the  approach  of  autumn,  no  matter  where  their 
summer  may  have  been  passed,  Plovers  migrate  southwards 
in  laige  flights,  those  from  Scotland  to  the  southern  counties 
of  England,  where  they  frequent  wide  moist  pastures, 
heaths,  and  reclaimed  marsh-land.  From  the  northern  parts 
of  the  continent  of  Europe  they  take  their  departure  in 
October,  either  to  the  European  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, or  to  the  plains  of  Northern  Africa.     In  these 
migrations  they  are  not  unfrequently  joined  by  Starlings. 
They  travel  in  close  array,  forming  large  flocks  much  wider 
than  deep,  moving  their  sharp  wings  rapidly,  and  making 
a  whizzing  sound,  which  may  be  heard  a  long  way  ofll 
Now  and  then,  as  if  actuated  by  a  single  impulse,  they 
sweep  towards  the  ground,  suddenly  alter  the  direction  of 
their  flight,  then  wheel  upwai-ds  -with  the  regularity  of  a 
machine,  and  either  alight  or  pursue  their  onward  course. 
This  habit  of  skimming  along  the  ground  and  announcing 
their  approach  beforehand,  is  turned  to  good  purpose  by 
the  bird-catcher,  who  imitates  their  note,  attracts  the  whole 
flight  to  sweep  down  into  his  neighbourhood,  and  captures 
them  in  his  net,  a  hundred  at  a  time,  or,  when  they  are 
within  range,  has  no  difficulty  in  killing  from  twelve  to 
twenty  at  a  shot      Not  unfrequently,  too,  when   some 
members  of  a  flock  have  been  killed   or  wounded,  the 
remainder,  before  they  remove  out  of  danger,  wheel  round 
and  sweep  just  over  the  heads  of  their  ill-fated  companions, 
as  if  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  the  reason  why  they 
have  deserted  the  party,  or  of  alluring  them  to  join  it  once 
more.     This  habit  is  not  peculiar  to  Plovers,  but  may  be 
noticed  in  the  case  of  several  of  the  sea-side  waders,  as 
Dunlins  and  Sanderlings.    In  severe  winter  weather  they 
desert  the  meadows,  in  which  the  worms  have  descended 
into  the  ground  beyond  the  reach  of  frost,  and  so  of  their 
bills,  and  resort  to  the  muddy  or  sandy  sea-shore.     In  the 
Hebrides  it  is  said  that  they  do  not  migrate  at  all,  but 
simply  content  themselves  with  shifting  from  the  moors 
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to  the  sboK  and  bock  again,  according  to  the  weathe' 
la  the  northern  perta  of  France,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
are  onl}*  known  aa  paaaengen)  on  their  way  to  the  soath. 
From  milking  their  appearance  in  the  rainy  Bcason  they 
are  there  called  pluvieri,  whence  our  name  Plover, 
which,  however,  is  anppoaed  by  eomo  t«  have  been  given 
to  them  for  their  indicating  by  their  movements  coming 
changes  in  the  weather,  in  which  respect  indeed  their  skill 
is  nukrvellous. 

The  Golden  Plover,  sometimes  called  also  Yellow  Plover, 
and  Green  Plover,  ia  found  at  various  seoaona  in  moat 
countries  of  Europe ;  hut  the  Golden  Plovers  of  Asia 
and  America  are  considered  to  he  different  spedes. 


THE  DOTTEREL 

CHARADRIUa   HORTNELLCS. 

—Head  duskjr  uh ;  ov;r  Fnch  en  a  roddiih  whito  band,  muling  it  ttie 
•  ^  bcc  whlliih,  doWed  with  blsek  ;  back  duekj  sah,  tinged  with  grwn, 
oatherB  edged  with  ruit-red ;  breul  bdU  flinlii  reddish  ub:  gorget  wlilts : 


HqbIh  bright  msl-Krd  ;  middle  of  tliB  Iwllj  hlnck ;  Kbdomen  reddiih  wliitr, 

liSngth  nine  inches  end  a  lialf.    Eggs  yellowish  olive,  blDtchfd  and  spotted 
wllU  dusky  brown. 

The  Dotterel,  Little  Dotard,  or  MorinelJus,  "  little  fool," 
received  both  the  one  and  the  other  of  its  names  item  ita 
alleged  stupidity.  "  It  ia  a  silly  bird,"  says  Willughby, 
writing  in  1676;  "bntfisan  article  of  food  a  great  deli- 
cacy. It  ia  caught  in  the  night  by  lamp-light,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  movements  of  the  fowler.  For  if  he  stret«h 
out  his  arm,  the  bird  extends  a  wing ;  if  he  a  leg,  the 
bird  does  tlie  same.  In  short,  whatever  the  fowler  does, 
the  Dotterel  iloes  the  aatue.  And  so  intent  is  it  on  the 
movements  of  its  pursuer,  that  it  is  unawares  entangled  in 


THE  DOTTEItEL. 


Uw  Mt."  Sscli,  Bt  least,  waa  the  common  belieC;  and 
Peonant  alludes  to  it,  quoting  the  following  passage  from 
the  poet  Drayton  : — 

"Host  worthy  man.  with  thee  'tia  ever  thus, 
Aa  meD  take  Dottrela,  so  but  thou  ta'en  ua : 
Which,  u  a.  num  Uis  Brme  or  leg  doth  eat. 
So  thi»  fond  bird  will  likswiiie  connterfeit" 


In  Pennant's  time,  Dotterels  vere  not  tincommon  in  Cam- 
bridgeshire, IJncolnshire,  and  DerbyBhire,  appearing  in 
small  fiocks  of  eight  or  t«n  only,  from  the  latter  end  of 
April  to  the  middle  of  June  ;  and  I  have  been  informed 
by  a  gentleman  in  N^orfolk  that,  not  many  years  since, 
they  annually  resorted  also,  in  emaJl  fiocks,  to  the  plains 
of  that  county.  Of  late  years,  owing  most  probably  l^o 
their  being  much  sooght  after  for  the  table,  they  have 
become  rare ;  and  the  same  thing  has  taken  place  in 
France. 
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The  Dotterel  has  been  obsei'ved  in  many  uf  the  English 
counties  both  ia  spring  and  autumn,  and  has  been  known 
to  breed  in  the  mountainous  ports  of  the  north  of  England; 
but  I  may  remark  that  the  name  ia  ficquently  given  in 
Norfolk  and  elsewhere  to  the  Kin<,-ed  Plover,  to  which 
bird  ako  belong  the  eggs  collected  on  the  sea-coast,  and 
sold  as  Dotterel'e  eggs. 

THE  KINGED  i'LOVER. 

CHAalSttlirS    HIATLCL'LA. 


'«7etMd,l 

ore.  ■irjw.  ot  the  tnca.  goTBOt  TMctjiiig  round  tlu  neck,  Wttk;  i 

budun 

KB  ths  tunhoid  and  thiDujjh  the  ey^i,  IhnwC,  ■  hniid  collu.  mid 

iw«  puns,  whita;  uppM  pluiruga  uh-bcoi-n;  oulsr  lan-Tmliia 

whits.  U,( 

:  Mit  marly  to,  Uis  otliet  futhon  gny  >t  Uu.  bug,  t>u>tiiC  talo 

dukruii 

J  hlKk,tlpp.dwl0.ii.!iJlfl.rjIiHiit  Ilia  Wo  middle  iin«.  •rldcblun 

tliHi ;  orblti,  fuel,  ud  beak  oiuge.  Uie  UtUt  li|>IKd  ulUi  Uuk. 

y-Bunfl-t 

;olounat  UieUeudduU:  goiset  locomplctc-.  ub-browa;  billdiuk}. 

liBgnl  1. 

Itn  onogo  at  Ui>  bam  of  tlio  lower  luondlUa :    tcet  yaUawlth. 

Lengtb  ■ 

Oh  almost  any  part  of  the  aea-coaat  of  Butain,  when 
there  is  a  wide  expanse  of  sand  left  at  low  water,  &  faitd 

may  often  be  notiiicd,  not  much  larger  than  a  Lark,  grey 
above  and  white  below,  a  patch  of  block  on  the  forehead 
and  under  the  eye,  a  white  ring  round  the  neck,  and  a 
black  one  below.  If  the  wind  ho  high,  or  rain  be  faUing, 
the  observer  will  be  able  to  get  near  enough  to  see  these 
markings  ;  for  sea  birds  generally  arc  less  acute  obeervers 
m  foul  weather  than  in  fair.  On  a  nearer  approach,  the 
hiid  will  fly  ui>,  uttering  a  soft,  sweet,  plaintive  whistle 
of  two  notes,  and,  haviiig  performed  a  rapid,  semicircular 
flight,  will  probablj'  alight  at  no  great  distance,  and  repeal 
its  note.  If  it  has  settled  on  the  plain  sand  or  on  the  water's 
edge,  ot  near  a  tidal  pool,  it  nms  rapidly,  without  hopping, 
stoops  its  head,  picks  up  a  worm,  a  portion  of  shell-fish, 
or  a  sand-hopper,  runs,  stops,  pecks,  and  run^  again,  but 
does  not  allow  any  one  to  come  so  near  as  before.  The 
next  time  that  it  alights,  it  may  select,  perhaps,  the  beach 
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li  ibells  and  pebbles  above  higb-water  mark.  Then  it 
becomes  at  once  invisible ;  or,  if  the  observer  be  very 
km-cightod,  he  may  be  able  to  detect  it  vhilo  it  is  in 
mHaa,  but  then  only.  Most  probably,  let  him  mark  ever 
w  Kcnntely  with  his  eye  the  exact  apot  on  which  he  saw 
it  alight,  and  let  him  walk  up  to  the  apot  without  onee 
iToting  his  eye,  bo  will,  on  bis  arrival,  find  it  gone.  It 
^  nm  ahead  with  a  speed  marvellous  in  so  small  a  biped, 


and  IB  pecking  among  the  atones  a  hundred  yards  off.  Its 
name  is  the  Itinged  Ftover,  or  Kinged  CottereL  Fisher- 
men on  the  coast  call  it  a  Stoue-numer,  a  most  appropriate 
name ;  others  call  it  a  Sea  Laik.  In  ornithological  works 
it  is  described  under  the  former  of  these  names. 

The  Binged  Plover  frequents  the  shores  of  Great  Britain 

all  the  year  round.     It  is  a  social  bird,  but  less  bo  in 

spring  tium  at  any  other  season  ;  for  the  females  are  then 

co2 
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employed  in  tlie  impottant  buBineas  of  incnbatton,  and 
tlie  males  aie  too  ottontive  to  their  mates  to  engage  in  piiy 
nics  on  the  sands.  The  nest  is  a  simple  hollow  in  the 
sand,  ubove  high-nater  mark,  or  on  the  shingly  heacb ; 
and  here  tlie  female  lays  four  large,  pointed  cg^  wliich 
are  arranged  in  the  nest  with  all  the  Biuall  ends  together. 
The  young  are  able  to  run  as  soon  as  Ihey  break  the  shell ; 
but,  having  no  power  of  flight  for  a  long  time,  avoid 
impending  danger  by  Gcatteriug  and  hiding  among  the 
stones.  The  old  bird,  on  such  occasions,  iiaes  her  wings ; 
■  but  not  to  desert  her  charge.  She  lliea  up  to  the  intruder, 
and,  like  other  members  of  the  same  femily,  endeavours  to 
entice  him  away  by  counterfuiting  lameness  ot  eome  injury. 
The  liingod  Plover  eometimea  goes  iidand  to  rear  her 
young,  and  lays  her  eggs  in  a  sandy  warren,  on  the  bank 
of  a  river  or  the  margin  of  a  lake  ;  but  when  the  young 
are  able  to  fly,  old  and  young  together  repair  to  tlio  sea- 
shore, collecting  ia  flocks,  and  for  the  most  part  continuing 
to  congregate  until  the  following  spring.  Their  flight  is 
rapid  and  sweeping,  consisting  of  a  succession  of  curves, 
while  performing  which  they  show  sonictimos  their  upper 
grey  pluma-e,  and  at  other  times  the  under,  whieh  is  of  a 
dazzling  white.  Occasionally,  too,  as  they  wheel  from  one 
tack  to  another,  every  bird  is  lost  sight  of,  owing  to  the 
perfect  unanimity  with  which,  at  the  same  instant,  they 
alter  their  course,  and  to  the  incapacity  of  the  human  c-yc 
to  follow  the  rapid  change  from  a  dark  hue  to  a  light 

Not  unfrequently  one  falls  in  with  a  solitary  individual 
which  has  been  left  behind  by  its  companions,  or  has 
strayed  from  the  flock.  Such  u  bird,  when  disturbed, 
utters  its  whistle  wore  frequently  than  on  ordiimry  occa- 
sions, and,  as  its  note  is  not  diflicult  of  imitation,  I  have 
often  enticed  a  sti-ay  bird  to  fly  close  up  to  me,  ansHeiing 
all  the  while.  But  it  has  rarely  happened  that  I  havu 
succeeded  in  practising  the  deception  on  the  same  btnl  « 
second  time. 
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THE  KENTISH  PLOVER 
charXdrius  cantianus. 

Bordiead,  a  bond  over  each  eye,  chin,  cheeks,  and  under  parts,  white ;  vppei 
ptrt  of  the  forehead,  a  band  from  the  base  of  the  beak  extending  through  th« 
eyt*  and  a  large  spot  on  each  side  of  the  breast,  black ;  head  and  nape  lig^t 
brownish  red ;  rest  of  the  upper  plumage  ash-brown ;  two  outer  tall-feathera 
white,  the  third  whitish,  the  rest  brown;  beak,  irides.  and  feet,  brown. 
FewuiU  wants  the  black  spot  on  the  forehead,  and  the  other  parts  black  In 
the  male  are  replaced  by  ash-brown.  Length  six  and  a  half  inches.  Eggs 
olirfr-yellow,  spotted  and  si)eckled  with  black. 

The  Kentish  Plover  differs  from  the  preceding  in  its  in- 
lerior  size,  in  having  a  narrower  stripe  of  black  on  the 
cheeks,  and  in  wanting  the  black  ring  round  the  neck. 
It  is  found  from  time  to  time  in  various  parts  of  the 
counties  of  Kent,  Essex,  Sussex,  and  Norfolk,  but  is  most 
abundant  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  Its  habits 
resemble  closely  those  of  the  allied  species. 

On  the  authority  of  the  Greek  historian  Herodotus,  a 
little  bird  is  found  in  Egypt  called  the  Tr^chilus,  which  is 
noted  for  the  friendly  and  couiBgeous  office  it  performs  for 
the  Crocodile.  This  unwieldy  monster,  having  no  flexible 
tongue  wherewith  to  cleanse  its  mouth,  comes  on  shore 
after  its  meals,  opens  its  jaws,  and  allows  the  Trochilus  to 
enter  and  pick  off  the  leeches  and  fragments  of  food, 
which,  adhering  to  its  teeth,  interfere  with  its  comfort 
This  story  was  long  believed  to  be  a  fable;  but  the 
French  naturalist  Geoffrey  de  Saint  Hilaire  has,  in  modem 
times,  confirmed  the  veracity^of  the  father  of  history,  and 
pronounces  the  Trochilus  of  the  ancients  to  be  the  Fluvier 
d  Collier  inUrromjm,  the  subject  of  the  present  chapter. 
The  Cayman  of  South  America  is  also  said  to  be  indebted 
for  a  similar  service  to  the  kindly  offices  of  a  little  bird, 
which,  however,  is  not  a  Plover,  but  a  Toddy. 
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THE  LITTLE  KINGED  PLOVEK. 

CHARlDRlUB  MIHOR. 

A  h«aJ  irschJnufnmiiiyfllooTa  winMfl  thn  bead,  eonUnDsd  iibOTfl  tlw  bMO  ot 
t)i4  hlEI  In  rmnt,  and  puolne  Imcknrds  thronEb  th4  «rff  and  gorf:vt,  mwtiag 

lifaditndrvst  of  th»  upper  plnmqgQ  luh-gny ;  bill  bl^ok;  orbfts  r^'^o*  ■  ^^ 

A  VERT  rarp  visitor  to  the  Eritisli  Isles ;  bnt  not  unfre- 
qnent  in  Germany,  and  the  south  of  Europe,  as  far  »s 
ItAly,  where  it  inhabits  the  banks  of  rivers  rather  Ihan 
1hn  sea-side.  Ita  nidification  and  genflml  habits  resemble 
those  of  thp  larger  Bpeciee.  ^ 

THP;  GREY  PLOVER.  ^| 

b<jiiatXroi.a  ciNfinKA. 

irinlfr— rnmhead,  thr»t,  and  nmlrgi  plmnnjir,  wbJte,  iipatMd  m  the  nttt 
nod  (lanlm  ntth  gnj  and  brown  ;  upper  plniaaee  daaiy  broinu  mottlwl  wiUi 
■rhitB  and  ash  ealonr :  long  axlltiiT  fHlhun  blade  or  daikj:  tall  wtilli. 
1-aind  with  bnim  aiid  tippM  with  ndiUih;  Mil  black;  lrid«  dnaliT;  fctl 
blackish  gtvf.  Annul — ^Lon,  iHCk,  braut,  bell]',  aod  flantii,  blank,  hournhd 
bj  wliitfl ;  itppap  plqmq^  iind  tall  Natrk  and  vhitfi,    Lanf^h  eleireh  and  a 

Many  of  the  Waders  agree  in  wearing,  during  winter, 
plumage  in  a  great  measure  of  a  dilTcTcnt  hue  from  that 
which  characterizes  them  in  summer ;  and,  as  a,  general 
Idle,  the  winter  tint  is  lighter  than  that  of  summer.  This 
change  is,  in  fact,  but  an  extension  of  the  law  which 
clothes  several  nf  tho  quadrupeds  with  a  dusky  or  a  snowy 
fur  in  accordance  with  the  season.  The  Grey  Plover,  as 
seen  in  England,  well  deserves  its  name,  for,  as  it  freqiienti 
out  shores  in,  the  winter  alone,  it  is  only  known  to  us  m  a 
bird  grey  above  and  white  below.  Bat  in  summer  the  under 
plumage  is  decidedly  black,  and  in  this  respect  it  bears  a 
close  resemblance  to  the  Golden  Plover,  with  which,  in 
spite  of  the  prpsence  of  a  rudimentary  fourth  toe,  it  is 
clopely  allied.  My  friend,  the  Rev.  W.  S.  Hore,  informs 
me  that  he  has  seen  them  in  Norfolk  wearing  the  full  black 
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pJninage  in  May.  The  occurrence  of  the  hird,  however, 
in  this  condition,  in  England,  is  exceptional ;  while  in 
the  northern  legione,  both  of  the  Old  and  Kew  World,  it 
nmt  he  onusual  to  see  an  adult  bird  in  any  other  than 
the  eable  plumi^  of  aummer. 

The  Grey  Plover  is  a  bird  of  extensive  geographical 
rang^  being  known  in  Japan,  India,  New  Guinea,  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Egypt,  the  continent  of  Europe,  and 


Xorth  America.  In  thin  country  aa  I  have  observed,  it 
ocean  &om  autumn  to  aptuig  frequenting  the  aea-ahore, 
and  picking  up  worms  and  other  animal  productions  cast 
np  by  the  aeo.  Grey  Plovers  are  leas  abundant  than 
Golden  Plovers  yet,  in  severe  aeasona,  thpy  assemble  in 
numeroua  small  flocks  on  the  Bhores  of  the  Eastern 
counties  and,  as  Meyer  well  observes  *  they  ore  diaposed 
to  be  aociable  not  only  towards  their  own  spetiea  but  to 
*  niortnUoDi  of  Bntuh  Bu^  and  thair  Eggi,  vol  t   p  162 
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every  othei  const  bird.  When  a  party  either  go  bnrwd* 
the  ehorC]  or  leave  it  for  the  moadows  and  flat  wastee, 
thny  uiianimouBly  keep  together ;  but  when  alighting,  they 
mix  with  every  utliet  species,  and  thus  produce  a  motley 
group."  They  fly  in  flocks,  varying  Irom  five  to  twenty  or 
more,  keeping  in  a  line,  more  or  less  oui'ved,  or  in  two 
lines  forming  aa  angle.  Their  flight  ia  stroug  and  rapid, 
rarely  direct,  hut  sweeping  in  wide  seuiicircles.  As  they  ■ 
advance  they  iiltematcly  show  their  upper  and  under 
plumage,  hut  more  frequently  the  latter ;  for  they  gene- 
rally keep  at  a  height  of  sixty  or  a  hundred  yards  from 
the  grounti,  in  this  respect  difl'eriiig  fiwm  Ringed  Plovers, 
Dunlins,  tt:c  Occasionally  one  or  two  of  the  floclc  utter 
a  loud  whistle,  which  seems  ta  he  a  iignal  for  all  to  keep 
close  order.  Juet  as  Starlings  hahituoUy  alight  wherever 
thpy  Bee  Kuoka  or  Gulls  fiu-iling,  so  tlie  Grey  I'lovura  join 
themselves  on  to  any  society  of  birds  which  has  detected 
a  goiid  huiitiiig-grouud.  During  a  single  walk  along  the 
sands  I  have  obsen-ed  tliem  mixed  up  with  Dunlins,  Knots, 
Gulls,  XiedshankB,  ami  Eoyston  Cl'ows;  hut  in  no  instance 
was  I  able  to  approach  near  enough  to  note  their  hahit 
of  feeding.  They  were  always  up  and  away  before  any 
other  bird  saw  danger  impending.  In  autumn  they  are 
less  pliy. 

Tlie  people  on  the  coast  describe  the  Grey  Plover  as 
the  uliyest  of  nil  the  Waders,  and  could  give  me  no 
infoiTOalion  as  to  its  habits ;  but  Meyer,  whoso  descrip- 
tion of  this  bird  is  very  accurate  in  other  respects,  states 
that  "its  general  appearance  is  peculiar  to  iteelf;  it  walks 
about  on  the  ground  slowly  and  with  grace,  and  stops  every 
now  and  then  to  pick  up  its  food ;  it  carries  its  body  in 
a  horizoiitul  position  on  ):traigbt  legs,  and  its  head  very 
close  to  its  body,  consequently  increasing  the  thick  appear- 
ance of  the  head." 

The  Grey  Plover  breeds  in  liigh  latitudes,  making  a 
Blight  hollow  in  the  ground,  and  employing  a  few  blades 
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of  grass.  It  lays  four  eggs,  on  which  it  sits  so  closely 
that  it  Trill  remain  until  almost  trodden  on.  When  thus 
disturbed,  its  habits  resemble  those  of  the  Hinged  Floyer, 
described  above. 


THE  LAPWING,  OK  PEEWIT. 

VANELLUS   CRI8TATUS. 

VmXhen  on  the  teck  of  the  head  elongated  and  curved  upwards ;  head,  crest, 
and  hfeaat,  glossy  black ;  throat,  sides  of  the  neck,  belly  and  abdomen,  white ; 
mider  tail-coverta  yeUowish  red;  upper  plumage  dork  green,  with  purple 
refiectioDs ;  tail,  when  expanded,  displaying  a  large  semicircular  graduated 
Uack  patdi  on  a  white  lUsk,  outer  feather  on  each  side  wholly  white ;  bill 
dusky ;  feet  reddish  brown.  younj^Tliroat  dull  white,  mottled  with  dvu/ky 
and  tinged  with  red ;  upper  feathers  tipped  with  dull  yellow.  Length  twelve 
and  a  half  inches.    £ggs  olive-brown,  blotched  and  spotted  with  dusky  black. 

The  Peewit^  or  Green  Plover,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  is 
among  the  best  known  birds  indigenous  to  the  British 
Isles.  This  notoriety  it  owes  to  several  causes.  The 
lengthened  feathers  on  the  back  of  its  head,  forming  a 
crest,  at  once  distinguish  it  from  every  other  British  Wader. 
Its  peculiar  flight,  consisting  of  a  series  of  wide  slow 
flappings  with  its  singularly  rounded  wings,  furnishes  a 
character  by  which  it  may  be  recognised  at  a  great  distance ; 
and  its  strange  note,  resembling  the  word  "  peweet"  uttered 
in  a  high  screaming  tone,  cannot  be  mistaken  for  the  note 
of  any  other  bird.  In  London  and  other  lai-go  towns  of 
England  its  eggs  also  are  well  known  4o  most  people ;  for 
**  Plovers*  eggs,"  as  they  are  called,  are  considered  great 
delicacies. 

Peewits  are  found  in  abundance  in  most  parts  of  Europe 
and  Asia  from  Ireland  to  Japan.  They  81*0  essentially 
Plovers  in  all  their  habits,  except,  perhaps,  that  they  do 
not  run  so  rapidly  as  some  others  of  the  tribe.  They 
inhabit  the  high  grounds  in  open  countries,  the  borders  of 
lakes  and  marshes  and  low  unenclosed  wastes,  and  may 
not  unfrequently  be  seen  in  the  large  meadows^  which  in 
some  districts  extend  from  the  banks  of  rivers.     They  are 
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partially  luigratoTy ;  hence  they  may  nppi'ar  at  a  certain 
season  in  some  particuUir  spot,  and  be  entirely  tost  sight 
of  for  many  months.  Individuals  which  have  been  bred 
in  hi^'h  latitudes  ore  more  prociso  in  their  periods  of 
migration  than  those  fared  in  the  south.  In  Knmtschatlis, 
for  instance,  their  southern  migratiott  is  so  regulot  that 
the   month  of  October   has  received  the   name   of  the 


"  Ijipwing  mouth."  In  Britain  tlicir  wanderings  are  both 
more  uncertain  and  limited  ;  for,  though  they  assemble  in 
flocks  in  autumn,  they  only  migrate  from  exposed  localities 
to  spots  which,  being  more  sheltered,  ofibrd  them  a  better 
supply  of  food. 

In  April  and  May  these  birds  deposit  their  eggs,  making 
no  further  preparation  than  that  of  bringing  together  a  few 
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stalks  and  placmg  them  in  a  shallow  depression  in  the 
ground.  The  number  of  eggs  is  always  four,  and  they 
are  placed  in  the  order  so  common  among  the  Waders, 
crosswise.  Lapwings  are  to  a  certain  extent  social  even 
in  the  breeding  season,  in  so  far  that  a  considerable  num- 
ber usually  firequent  the  same  marsh  or  common.  It  is  at 
this  season  that  they  utter  most  frequently  their  charac- 
teristic cry,  a  note  which  is  never  musical,  and  heard  by 
the  lonely  traveller,  (as  has  happened  to  myself  more  than 
once  by  nighty)  is  particularly  wild,  harsh,  and  dispiriting. 
Now,  too,  one  may  approach  near  enough  to  them  to  notice 
the  winnowing  movement  of  their  wings,  which  has  given 
them  the  name  of  Lapwing  in  England  and  Yanneau  in 
Fiance  (from  van,  a  fan).  The  yoimg  are  able  to  run  as 
soon  as  they  have  burst  the  shell,  and  follow  their  parents 
to  damp  ground,  where  worms,  slugs,  and  insects,  are  most 
abundant  When  the  young  have  acquired  the  use  of 
their  wings,  the  families  of  a  district  unite  into  flocks. 
They  are  then  very  wary,  and  can  rarely  be  approached 
without  difficulty ;  but  as  they  are  considered  good  eating, 
many  of  them  fall  before  the  fowler. 

THE  TUENSTONE. 

STR^PSILAS     INTERPRES. 

Crown  reddish  white,  with  longitudinal  black  streaks :  upper  jMurt  of  the  back, 
scapulars,  and  wing-coverts,  rusty  brown,  spotted  with  black ;  rest  of  the 
plumage  variegated  with  black  and  white ;  bill  and  irides  black ;  feet  orange- 
yellow.  Length  nine  inches.  Eggs  reddish  white,  blotched  and  spotted  with 
chestnut-brown. 

The  Turnstone  is  a  regular  annual  visitor  to  the  shores  of 
Great  Britain,  and  indeed  of  almost  every  other  country, 
having  been  observed  as  far  north  as  Greenland,  and  as 
far  south  as  the  Straits  of  Magellan ;  but  it  is  never  seen 
inland.  It  arrives  on  our  coasts  about  the  beginning  of 
August,  not  in  large  flocks  like  the  Plovers,  but  in  small 
parties,  each  of  which,  it  is  conjectured,  constitutes  a  family. 
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CRAJLAOEtDO. 


It  u  a  bird  of  elegant  form  and  beautiful  party-coloured 
plumage,  active  in  its  habits,  a  nimble  runner,  and  an  in- 
dofatigflble  hunt«r  after  food.  In  siie  it  is  intermediate 
between  the  Grey  Plover  and  Sanderling,  beiug  about  m 
big  as  a  Tliruab.  The  former  of  tbeae  birds  it  reaemblea 
in  its  disposition  to  feed  in  company  with  birds  of  difierent 
species,  and  its  impatience  of  the  approach  of  man.  For 
this  latter  reason  it  does  not  often  hnppen  tbat  any  one  can 
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get  near  enough  to  thuso  birds  to  watch  their  mau(j;uvres 
while  engaged  in  the  occupation  from  which  they  have 
derived  their  name,  thougli  their  industry  is  often  ap^iarcnt 
from  the  number  of  pebbles  and  sheila  found  dislodged 
fi'om  tlwir  socket  on  the  sands  where  a  family  has  been 
feeding.  Audubon,  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  f;dl  in 
with  a  party  on  a  retired  sea-coast,  wliere,  o«-ing  to  the 
rare  appearance  of  human  beings,  they  were  less  fearful 
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thim  is  their  wont^  describes  their  operations  with  his 
osoal  felicity:  ''They  were  not  more  than  fifteen  or  twenty 
yards  distant^  and  I  was  delighted  to  see  the  ingenuity 
with  which  they  turned  over  the  oyster-shells,  clods  of 
mud,  and  other  small  bodies  left  exposed  by  the  retiring 
tide.  Whenever  the  object  was  not  too  large,  the  bird 
bent  its  legs  to  half  their  length,  placed  its  bill  beneath  it, 
and  with  a  sudden  quick  jerk  of  the  head  pushed  it  off, 
when  it  quickly  picked  up  the  food  which  was  thus  ex- 
posed to  view,  and  walked  deliberately  to  the  next  shell 
to  perform  the  same  operation.  In  several  instances,  when 
the  dusters  of  oyster-shells  or  clods  of  mud  were  too  heavy 
to  be  removed  in  the  ordinary  way,  they  would  not  only 
use  the  bill  and  head,  but  also  the  breast,  pushing  the 
object  with  all  their  strength,  and  reminding  me  of  the 
labour  which  I  have  undergone  in  turning  over  a  largo 
turtle.  Among  the  sear  weeds  that  had  been  cast  on  shore, 
they  used  only  the  bill,  tossing  the  garbage  from  side  to 
side  with  a  dexterity  extremely  pleasant  to  behold.*  In 
like  manner  I  saw  there  four  Turnstones  examine  almost 
every  part  of  the  shore  along  a  space  of  from  thirty  to 
forty  yards ;  after  which  I  drove  them  away,  that  our 
hunters  might  not  kill  them  on  their  return." 

A  writer  in  the  Zoolo^tf  gives  an  equally  interesting 
account  of  the  successful  efforts  of  two  Turnstones  to  turn 
over  the  dead  body  of  a  cod-fish,  nearly  three  and  a  half 
feet  long,  which  had  been  imbedded  in  the  sand  to  about 
the  depth  of  two  inches. 

For  an  account  of  the  habits  of  the  Turnstone  during  the 
breeding  season  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Hewitson,  who  fell 
in  with  it  on  the  coast  of  Norway.  He  says,  "  We  had 
yisited  numerous  islands  with  little  encouragement,  and 
were  about  to  land  upon  a  Hat  rock,  bare,  except  where 
here  and  there  grew  tufts  of  grass  or  stunted  juniper 

*  From  this  habit,  the  Tunuitone  is  in  Norfolk  called  a  "  Tangle 
picker."— C.  A.  J.  t  Vol  ix.  p.  8077. 
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clinging  to  its  Bur&ce,  whea  our  attention  was  attracted 
by  the  singular  cry  of  &  Tdrnatonu,  whict  in  its  eager 
wutch  had  seen  our  approach,  and  perched  itself  upon  an 
eminence  of  the  rock,  oaauring  ua,  by  it*  querulous  oft- 
repeated  note  and  anxious  mottODB,  that  its  nest  was  then'. 
Wii  remained  in  the  boat  a  short  time,  until  we  had 
watched  it  behind  a  tuft  of  grasB,  near  which,  aft«r  u 
minute  search,  we  succeeded  in  iicding  the  nest  in  a  sitno- 
tiou  in  which  I  sliould  never  have  e-vpectod  t«  meet  a  bird 
of  this  sort  breeding ;  it  was  placed  against  a  ledge  of  the 
rock,  and  consisted  of  nothing  more  than  the  dropping 
leaves  of  the  juniper  bush,  under  a  creeping  btanch  of 
which  the  eggs,  four  in  nomber,  were  snugly  concealed, 
and  adiiiiiably  sheltered  fioni  the  many  ^.trnm  by  "tieli 
these  bleak  :md  exposed  rocks  are  visited.  The  Turnstone 
has  not  been  known  to  breed  in  Great  liritaLu. 


THE  SANDERLING. 

CALIDBia  AKEKAKU. 
mmrr—VppBr  pliimigo  auil  aiiiea  or  the  Beck  whilish  us 


Hpottcd  vltli  blnck,  ill  ths  featlmn  cdgud  nnJ  tlpiwit  wlUi  white :  wing-unvils 
aiiBkr,  witli  widlih  tinea,  mid  tipped  with  white:  tvo  nitddle  toil-rutlicrt 
auii^,  with  reddiidi  cdgus.     Young  (a  aulvwii— Cbeelo.  head.  nape,  nod  Uck 

cigbt  iucbuH,    EoEs  alive,  iputted  and  speckled  with  black. 

SBi-siDE  visitors,  if  they  inquire  of  boatmen  and  other 
people  on  the  shore  the  names  of  the  birds  about  the  size 
uf  swallows,  and  scarcely  less  swift,  which,  united  into 
Hocks,  fly  in  sweeping  cunes  aloUo'  the  sand,  or  over  the 
bieakers,  now  showing  their  dark  upper  plumage,  and 
now  the  snowy  feathers  on  their  breasts,  will  bo  probably 
told  that  they  are  Stmts,  or  peihaps  Sand  Larks,  These 
names  answer  well  enough  the  purpose  of  sea-side  fowlers. 
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■who  sell  all  biids  aboat  the  size  of  the  birds  in  qoeation, 
to  the  ponlterenj  at  a  certain  rate  pet  dozen.  But  in 
nality,  ont  of  half  a  dozen  flocks  which  may  B\reep  by 
■  atiollei  on  the  sandy  seashore,  it  ia  quite  possible  that 
three  or  fonr  of  them  may  be  composed  of  as  many 
difiennt  species  of  birds,  and  even  that  any  one  of  the 
flocks  may  be  made  up  mainly  of  one  sort,  but  with 
a  iprinMing  of  another.  When  the  flocks  are  feeding  on 
the  Band,    eepedally  close  to   the  water's   edge,   where 


their  prey,  consisting  of  living  Crustacea,  demands  cluse 
attention  and  activity  on  their  part,  it  b  possible  to 
^iproach  near  enough  to  them  to  distinguish  the  diflerent 
kinds  ;  and  in  severe  weather  the  flocks  are  often  so  tame, 
that  if  disturbed  they  will  wheel  away  for  a  short  flight, 
and  return  to  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  ob- 
server. Sanderlings  may  then  be  easOy  discriminated 
among  Dunlins  by  their  lighter  tint  and  shorter  beak. 

These  birds  are  tolerably  common  on  most  of  the 
sandy  shores  of  Great  Britain,  and  are  occasionally  seen 
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ill  the  neighbourhood  of  large  inland  lakes-  They  amvo 
on  our  shoKS  early  in  autumn,  keeping  together  in  email 
flocks,  or  joining  the  company  of  Dunlioa,  or  Ringed 
Plovers.  In  spring  they  withdraw  to  high  latitudes, 
where  they  breed ;  they  are  not,  however,  long  absent. 
Ynrrell  mentions  hia  tuiviug  ohtained  speciiuuns  as  late  aa 
April  and  June,  and  I  have  myself  obtained  them  as  early 
as  the  end  of  July,  having  shot  at  HunstAntou,  on  the 
coast  of  Norfolk,  aevei'al  young  birds  of  the  year,  on  the 
33rd  of  that  month  ;  and  on  another  octasion  I  ohtjuned 
a  spetimen  on  the  Bands  of  Abergele,  in  North  Wales,  in 
August  This  leuvea  so  very  short  a  time  for  inaubation 
and  the  fledging  of  tlie  youiig,  that  it  is  probable  tlut 
a  fenr  biiils,  at  least,  remain  to  breed  in  this  coiintrj', 
or  do  not  retire  very  lar  north.  Little  is  known  of  their 
habits  during  the  season  of  incubation,  but  they  src  said 
to  make  their  nests  in  the  msjshes,  of  grass,  and  to  kj 
iour  eggs. 

Like  many  other  shore  liirds,  they  have  sn  coteniin 
geo^'raiihioal  range,  and  aro  found  in  all  latitudes,  both  in 
the  eastern  and  western  hemisphere. 


THE  OYSTER  CATCUER,    OR  SEA    PIE. 

i  OSTltiLBGL'B. 


Soui:  years  zinix,  vihilo  on  a  visit  to  some  friends 
who  resided  near  Loch  Giiphead,  in  Scotland,  as  I  was 
one  day  driving  round  the  shores  of  the  loch,  when,  it 
being  nearly  high  water,  a  few  ridges  of  mud  alono 
were    visible,   I  observed   here   and   there   small   partici 
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i>f  biida  whose  lieads  imd  bodies  were  somewhat  like  those 
of  Dnck^  their  beaks  oiange-colonied,  their  lege  loiter 
ud  more  slender  thou  in  any  of  the  Duck  tribe,  and  their 
plnnuge  deep  black  and  pure  white.  These  being  the 
mIdui  of  the  Magpie,  oa  well  as  of  the  birds  before  me, 
ud  the  Utter  being  evidently  in  their  element — on  the 
•cuhoie — I  had  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  them  to 


be  Sea  Pies,  and  in  admitting  the  propriety  of  the  nam^ 
They  were  running  about  with  the  gait  of  Plovers,  often 
wading  to  a  slight  distance,  and  feasting  on  worms,  shell- 
fish, or  whatever  other  animal  matter  chanced  to  be  there. 
Birds  generally  are  less  afraid  of  carriages  containing  men 
than  c^  pedestrians ;  and  so  it  was  now.  I  approached 
moch  nearer  to  them  on  that  occasion  than  on  any  other. 
They  ftequently  nttered  a  harsh  note  in  a  high  key,  which, 
o  D 
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Ihougb  unmusical,  harnioniieil  we!l  with  the  Mentry.  I 
had  many  other  opportunities  of  observing  theia  ou  tha 
ehiims  of  the  Scottish  lochs,  and  I  was  once  induced,  ou 
the  riicoiniuuudation  of  a  friend,  to  have  one  served  up 
for  ilinner  as  an  agrooahle  variation  from  tho  bacon  and 
heriings  which  mainly  constitute  the  dietary  of  a  Scottish 
iishing-village  iun.  But  I  did  not  repeat  the  experiment, 
preft-'mng  fish  pure  and  simple  to  fish  served  up  throu'rU 
the  Biedium  of  a  fowl.  The  nature  of  its  food  suQicicntly 
accouuts  for  its  strong  flavour.  Oyster  Catchers  frequent 
rocky  promontories  or  the  broad  hanks  of  mud,  saad,  oui 
ooze,  which  stretch  out  &om  low  portions  of  the  cuasc 
Here  they  feed  uii  mussels*  and  other  bivalves,  limpet^ 
worms,  Crustacea,  and  email  iish ;  mixing  freely  witli  oUiur 
birds  while  on  the  ground,  but  keeping  to  themselves  while 
perfurraing  tlieir  Uighta.  In  their  mode  of  using  their  wings 
tliey  remind  the  spectator  of  Ducks  mther  than  of  Plovers, 
and  they  odvaucu  in  a  line,  souetiniL-s  in  eingle  file,  tna 
lifter  another,  but  more  frequently  wing  1^  wing.  'When 
they  alight,  too,  it  is  not  with  a  ciitmliir  awoep,  but  with  t 
sailing  iiioveniont.  "When  the  mud  bMilfs  are  covered  hv 
the  tide  they  move  to  a  short  distiiucc  iiilLiud,  and  pick  u]i 
slugs  and  insects  in  the  meadows,  or  betuke  themselves  lo 
suit  marshes  and  rocky  headlands.  They  have  also  l>eeii 
observed  many  miles  away  from  the  coast ;  hut  this  'a  a 
rare  occurrence.  Their  neat  is  gunendly  a  slight  dupressioQ 
»niong  the  shinnle  above  high-water  mark ;  but  ou  rocky 
shores  tliey  make  uii  attempt  nt  a.  nest,  collecting  a  few 
blLidea  of  ^iji^s  iiiid  Bcrtti>B  of  si!a-weed.  They  lay  tlirefl 
or  iuur  i;;,:;.-,  and  the  young  aiii  able  to  run  soon  after 
bRMkii.;;  t]ic  shell. 

In  high  latitudes  Oyster  Catchers  a i* migratory,  le-aving 

•  "  Mutiflel-cutchsr "  would  bo  B  more  apprupibte  uonie  (up  this 
bliil  tluui  tLut  by  ubk-k  it  U  kuiiwn  ;  fur  it  ni-itlitr  luu  tlm  jHiwEr 
of   diviug  ill  quiat  o£   uyatan,  uor  of  opcuinK  tliioi,  U   it  oiulii 
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breeding  grounds  in  autumn,  and  returning  in  the 
spring ;  consequently,  those  coasts  from  which  they  never 
^part  afford  an  asylum  in  winter  to  vast  numbers  of 
strangers,  in  addition  to  their  native  population.  On  the 
ooast  of  Norfolk,  for  example,  they  are  to  be  seen  in  small 
parties  all  through  the  summer ;  but  in  winter,  especially 
if  it  be  a  severe  one,  they  may  be  reckoned  by  thousands. 
They  here  seem  to  have  favourite  spots  on  which  to  pass 
the  night.  One  of  these  is  what  is  called  the  "  Eastern 
point "  of  Brancaster  Marsh,  a  place  of  perfect  security, 
for  it  is  difficult  of  access  under  any  circumstances,  and 
cannot  be  approached  at  all  with  any  chance  of  conceal- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  intruder.  Towards  this  point  I 
have  seen  line  after  line  winging  their  way,  all  about  the 
aame  hour,  just  before  sunset,  all  following  the  line  of  the 
coast,  but  taking  care  to  keep  well  out  at  sea,  and  all  advanc- 
ing with  perfect  regularity,  every  individual  in  a  company 
being  at  the  same  height  above  the  water.  They  are  very 
wary  at  this  season,  insomuch  that  though  I  must  have 
seen  many  thousands,  and  examined  upwards  of  twenty 
species  of  sea-shore  birds,  which  had  been  shot  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, not  a  single  Oyster  Catcher  was  brought  to  me. 

THE  COMMON  CRANE. 

ORUS   CIK^REA. 

General  plomage  ash-grey ;  throat,  part  of  the  neck,  and  beck  of  the  head, 
dark  blackish  grey;  forehead  and  cers  covered  with  black  bristly  hairs; 
crown  naked,  orange  red ;  some  of  the  secondaries  elongated,  arched,  and 
having  the  barbs  of  the  feathers  tree ;  bill  greenish  block,  reddish  at  the  base, 
hom-coloured  at  the  tip ;  irides  reddish  brown ;  feet  black.  Young  birdM 
have  the  crown  feathered,  and  want  the  dark  grey  of  the  neck  and  head. 
Length  five  feet.  Eggs  pale  greenish  ash,  blotched  and  sjiotted  with  brown 
and  dark  green. 

From  the  fact  of  nine  Cranes  being  recorded  among  the 
presents  received  at  the  wedding  of  the  daughter  of  Mr. 
More,  of  Loseley,  in  1567,  it  would  appear  that  these  birds 
were  tolerably  common  in  England  at  that  date. 

dd2 
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Willughby,  whose  "  Omitliology"  woa  publialied  about i» 
hundred  years  later,  snjs  thai  Craaea  were  regular  visitors 
in  Englftiid,  and  that  large  ilocka  of  them  were  to  bo 
found,  in  Bummer,  in  the  fena  of  Liiic(ilBahii«  and  Cam- 
bridgeahire.  Whether  they  bred  in  England,  as  Aldio- 
vandus  states,  on  the  authon^  of  im  Englialiman  who 
had  seen  their  young,  he  could  not  any  on  his  own  persoiml 
knowledge. 

Sir  Tlioinas  Brown,  a  contemporury  of  Willuj-hby, 
writes,  in  his  account  of  birds  found  in  Norfolk  : — "  Cttma 
are  often  seen  hero  in  hard  winters,  especially  about  lh# 
champaign  and  fieldy  part  It  sooms  they  have  been  uion 
plentiful ;  for,  in  a  bill  of  fare,  when  the  mayor  enter- 
tained the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  I  met  with  Cranes  in  a  disk'' 

Pennant,  writing  towards  tlie  close  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  says  : — "  On  the  strictest  inquiry,  wo  leani  thai, 
at  present,  the  inhubitouts  of  those  counties  are  scarcely 
acquainted  ivith  tlieiu :  we  therefore  cunclude  that  theso 
birila  liave  left  our  land."  Thi'ee  or  four  instances  only 
of  the  occurrence  of  the  Crane  took  place  within  the 
memoiy  of  Pennant's  last  editor;  and  about  as  many 
more  are  recorded  l)y  Yanvll  as  having  come  within  the 
notice  of  his  corrcspondenti  during  the  pn;si;nt  century. 
It  would  sceui,  therefore,  that  the  Crane  has  eeased  to  be 
a  regular  visitor  to  Britain.  It  is,  however,  still  of  common 
occurrence  in  many  parts  of  the  Eastern  Continent,  passing 
its  summer  in  tem[>eiute  climates,  and  retiring  southwards 
at  the  approach  of  winter.  Its  periodical  migrations  are  r«- 
luarkable  for  their  punctuality,  it  having  been  observei! 
that,  during  a  long  series  of  years,  it  has  invariably  travereoJ 
Franco  soutliward  in  the  latter  half  of  the  month  of  Octo- 
ber, returning  during  the  latter  half  of  tlie  month  of  March. 
On  theso  occasions,  Cranes  ily  in  largo  Hocks,  composed  of 
two  lines  meeting  at  an  angle,  moving  with  no  great 
rapidity,  and  ahghting  mostly  during  the  day  to  rest  and 
feed.     At  other  seasons,  it  ceases  to  be  gregarious,  and 
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i«pain  to  swamps  and  boggy  morasses,  where  in  spring  it 
l)aild8  a  rade  nest  of  reeds  and  rushes  on  a  bank  or  stump 
of  a  tree,  and  lays  two  eggs.  As  a  feeder  it  may  be  called 
omniTOious,  so  extensive  is  its  dietary.  Its  note  is  loud 
and  sonoTOOs,  but  harsh,  and  is  uttered  when  the  birds  are 
performing  their  flights  as  well  as  at  other  times. 

The  Crane  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  is  most  probably  not 
this  species,  which  is  rare  in  Palestine,  but  another,  €rru$ 
Virgo,  the  Crane  figured  on  the  Egyptian  monuments, 
which  periodically  visits  the  Lake  of  Tiberias,  and  whose 
note  is  a  chatter,  and  not  the  trumpet  sound  of  the  Cine- 
reous Crane.  In  the  north  of  Ireland,  in  Wales  and 
perhaps  elsewhere,  the  Heron  is  commonly  called  a  Cran& 

THE  COMMON  HERON. 
Ardea  oin£rea. 

1  crest  of  elongated  binisli  black  fcnthers  at  tlic  back  of  the  bead ;  similar 
tmXbten  of  a  lottrouB  white  hanging  IVom  the  lower  part  of  the  neck ;  scapulars 
alfflOar,  silver  grey ;  forehead,  neck,  middle  of  tlie  belly,  edge  of  the  wings, 
and  thigjis,  pure  white :  bock  of  the  head,  sides  of  the  breast,  and  flanks, 
deepUack ;  finont  of  the  neck  streaked  with  grey ;  upper  plumage  bluish  grey ; 
beak  deep  yellow ;  irides  yellow ;  orbits  naked,  livid ;  feet  brown,  red  above ; 
middle  toe,  claw  included,  much  shorter  than  the  tarsus.  In  young  birds  the 
kmg  feathers  are  absent ;  bead  and  neck  ash-coloured ;  upper  plumage  tinged 
with  brown ;  lower,  spotted  with  black.  Length  three  feet  two  inches.  Eggs 
vnifonn  sesrgreen. 

Tbs  Heron,  though  a  large  bird,  measuring  three  feet  in 
length  from  the  point  of  the  beak  to  the  extremity  of  the 
tail,  and  four  feet  and  a  half  in  breadth  from  the  tip  of 
one  wing  to  the  other,  weighs  but  three  pounds  and  a 
hal£  Consequently,  though  not  formed  for  rapid  flight, 
or  endued  with  great  activity  of  wing,  its  body  presents  so 
large  a  surface  to  the  air,  that  it  can  support  itself  aloft 
with  but  a  slight  exertion.  It  is  thus  enabled,  without 
fatigue,  to  soar  almost  into  the  regions  assigned  to  the 
Eagle  and  Vulture ;  and  when  pursued  by  its  natural  ene- 
mies^ the  Falcons,  to  whom  it  would  fall  an  easy  prey  on 
account  of  the  largeness  of  the  mark  which  its  body  would 
present  to  their  downward  swoop  if  it  could  only  skim  the 
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plomB,  it  is  ennbled  to  vie  with  them  in  rising  into  ' 
air,  and  thus  often  eludes  them. 

Tho  Heron,  though  it  neither  swims  nor  dives,  ia,  ner- 
thclcss  a  fisher,  and  a  euccessful  oae,  but  a  fisher  in  rivt 
and  shallow  waters  only,  to  human  anglers  a  veiy 
of  patience  nnd  resignation.     Up  to  its  knees  in 


motionless  as  a  stone,  with  the  neck  slightly  stretched  out, 
and  tho  eye  steadily  fixed,  but  wide  awoke  to  the  motion 
of  any  thing  that  has  life,  the  Heron  may  be  seen  iii  the 
ford  of  a  river,  the  margin  of  a  lake,  in  a  sea-side  pool, 
or  on  tho  bank  of  an  estuary,  a  faultless  subject  for  the 
photographer.      Suddenly  the  head  ia  shot  forward  with 
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unerring  aim ;  a  small  fish  is  captured,  crushed  to  death, 
and  swallowed  head  foremost ;  an  eel  of  some  size  requires 
different  treatment,  and  is  worth  the  trouble  of  bringing 
to  land,  that  it  may  be  beaten  to  death  on  the  shingle  ;  a 
laige  fish  is  impaled  with  its  dagger-like  beak,  and,  if 
worth  the  labour,  is  carried  off  to  a  safe  retreat,  to  be 
devoured  at  leisnra  If  observers  are  to  be  credited,  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not,  a  full-grown 
Heron  can  thus  dispose  of  a  fish  that  exceeds  its  own 
weight.  A  irog  is  swallowed  whole ;  a  water  rat  has  its 
flknll  split  before  it  discovers  its  enemy,  and  speedily  is 
undergoing  the  process  of  digestion.  Shrimps,  small  crabs, 
newts,  water  beetles,  all  is  fish  that  comes  to  its  compre- 
hensive net ;  but  i^  with  all  its  watchfulness,  the  look-out 
be  unsaccessful,  it  rises  a  few  feet  into  the  air,  and  slowly 
flaps  itself  away  to  some  little  distance,  where,  perhaps, 
sliglitly  altering  its  attitude,  it  stands  on  one  leg,  and, 
with  its  head  thrown  back,  awaits  better  fortune.  While 
thus  stationed  it  is  mute ;  but  as  it  flies  off  it  frequently 
utters  its  note,  a  harsh,  grating  scream,  especially  when 
aiher  birds  of  the  same  species  are  in  the  neighbourhood. 
On  these  occasions  it'  is  keenly  on  the  alert,  descrying 
danger  at  a  great  distance,  and  is  always  the  first  to  give 
notice  of  an  approaching  enemy,  not  only  to  all  birds 
feeding  near  it  on  the  shore,  but  to  any  Ducks  which  may 
chance  to  be  paddling  in  the  water.* 

During  a  great  portion  of  the  year  the  Heron  is  a 
wanderer.  I  have  frequently  seen  it  at  least  fifty  miles 
distant  from  the  nearest  heronry  ;  but  when  it  has  dis- 
covered a  spot  abounding  in  food,  it  repairs  thither  day 
after  day  for  a  long  period. 

*  A  Heron  in  captiyity  has  been  known  to  perch  on  an  old  car* 
rjage-wheel,  in  the  comer  of  a  court-yard,  and  to  lie  in  wait  for 
Sparrows  and  Martins.  One  of  the  latter  it  was  seen  to  pierce 
while  flying,  and  immediately  descending  with  outspread  wings  to 
run  to  its  trongh,  and,  baring  several  times  plunged  in  its  prey,  to 
■wallow  it  at  a  gulp. 


Wti  ABimWJR. 

In  ^i^e  month  of  Marcli,  Herons  eliow  a  disposition  to 
congregjito,  and  soon  after  repair  to  their  old-establiBhod 
brefiding  jilaces  called  Horonries.  These  are  generally 
lofty  treca,  firs  or  deciduous  trees  in  parka,  or  even  in 
grovCB  close  by  old  iamily  mansions.  One  at  Eilmorey,  b; 
Loch  Gilphead,  has  long  been  frequented,  though  witLin  a 
hundred  yards  of  the  house.  Tlie  nests,  huge  masses  of 
sticks,  a  yard  across,  lined  with  a  little  grass,  and  other 
soft  materials,  are  placed  near  each  other,  as  many,  some- 
times, as  a  hundred  in  a  colony,*  or,  more  rarely,  they  arn 
placed  among  ivy-clad  rocks,  ruins,  or  even  on  the  ground. 
Each  nest  contains  four  or  five  e^s,  oa  which  the  female 
sits  about  three  weeks,  constantly  fed  by  her  partner 
duriiiy;  the  whole  period  of  inciibatioii.  Tlie  )iowPt  of 
running  would  be  of  httlo  use  to  a  young  bird  hatched  at 
an  elevation  of  fifty  feet  from  the  ground ;  the  young 
Herons  are  conseqwently  helpless  till  they  are  sufficiently 
fledged  to  peruh  on  the  branches  of  the  trees,  where  they 
are  fed  by  their  parents,  who  thcmaelvca  perch  with  the 
facility  of  the  rook.  Indeed,  the  favourite  position  of  these 
birds,  both  old  and  young,  is,  during  a  considerable  por 
tion  of  the  day,  on  the  upper  branches  of  a  lofty  tree, 
whither,  also,  they  often  repair  with  a  booty  too  largo  to  be 
swallowed  at  onca 

By  a  statute  of  Henrj-  VIII.  the  taking  of  Herons  in 
any  other  way  than  by  hawking,  or  the  long  bow,  was 
prohibited  on  a  penalty  of  half  a  mark  ;  and  the  theft  of 
a  youag  bird  from  the  nest  was  visited  with  a  penalty  of 
ten  shillings. 

Kot  to  bo  acquainted  with  the  noble  ait  of  Falconry 
was  deemed  degrading  ;  so  that  the  saying,  "  He  does  not 
know  a  Hawk  from  a  Heronshaw,"  was  a  common  expres- 
sion of  contempt,  now  corrupted  into  the  proverb,  "  He 
does  not  know  a  Hawk  from  a  handsaw." 

*  Peunant  counted  eight;  in  one  tree. 
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THE  PURPLE  HERON. 

ABDEA  PURPUREA. 

Crest  and  head  greenish  hlack ;  long  feathere  of  the  neck  purplish  white ; 
scapulars  brilliant  purple-red ;  throat  white ;  under  plumsge  variously  tinged 
with  purple  and  red ;  wings  and  tail  reddish  ash,  with  green  reflections ;  middle 
toe  not  shorter  than  the  tarsus.  Young  birds  want  the  long  feathers,  and  the 
purple  hue  generally  is  ,less  decided.    Length  three  feet.    Eggs  greenish  ash. 

This  bird  approaches  the  common  Heron  in  size  and  fonu, 
but  ofifers  a  striking  contrast  in  colour — the  one  being 
simply  clad  in  white,  black,  and  grey ;  the  latter  having  rich 
red- brown  cheeks  and  neck,  a  purplish  tinge  on  the  breast, 
and  deep  purple  feathers  on  the  shoulders.  It  is  of  rare 
ocexurrence  in  Great  Britain  and  the  west  of  Europe 
generally,  but  is  not  unfrequent  at  the  mouths  of  the 
Rhone,  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  and  the  shores  of  the 
Caspian  and  Black  Seas.  In  habits  it  differs  from  the 
Common  Heron,  being  never  seen,  like  that  bird,  on  the 
open  shore,  but  confining  itself  to  the  swampy  banks 
which  are  thickly  covered  with  vegetation.  It  builds  its 
nest  among  rushes  and  thick  grass  near  the  water's  edge, 
and  lays  three  or  four  eggs. 

THE  GREAT  WHITE  HERON. 

ARDEA   ALBA. 

Plumage  white ;  crest  and  neck  feathers  elongated ;  some  of  the  feathers  of  the 
hack  much  elongated ;  heak  yellow,  with  n  black  tip ;  feet  greenish  black. 
Length  three  feet  two  inches ;  feathers  of  the  back  eighteen  inchea.  Eggs 
pale  blue. 

A  BIRD  of  so  rare  occurrence  that  every  instance  of  its 
having  been  seen  during  the  present  century  is  carefully 
recorded,  the  last  occasion  being  probably  in  the  year 
1 840.  It  is  scarcely  more  common  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  but  is  said  to  be  not  unfrequent  in  the  islands 
of  the  Archipelago  and  in  Asia  Minor.  Its  habits,  as  far 
as  they  have  been  observed,  resemble  in  all  respects  those 
of  the  Common  Heron.  It  builds  its  nest  in  trees,  and 
lays  from  four  to  six  egg& 


THE  LTTTLE  EGEin". 


\a  wlonr  il1(Ke1f  menibUag  U 


.     Lengtt  twD  «il^ 


A  BASE  and  beautiful  bird,  which  cannot,  b«  said  to  haunt 
the  British  Isles,  though  a  few  specimens  have  from,  time 
to  time  been  obtained  here ;  nor  is  it  tnoro  frequent  in 
France  or  the  adjoining  countries.  In  Turkey,  Greece, 
and  Italy,  it  in  Iras  uncommon.  In  the  lakes  and  awampa 
of  Hungary  it  is  yet  more  frequent,  but  its  fovourite  places 
of  resort  seem  to  be  the  country  between  the  Black  and 
Cii.'ipian  Seas,  Asiii  ?*rin.ir,  .and  some  parts  of  ArricA 
"The  scapulars  and  crest  were  formerly  much  esteemed 
as  ornaments  for  caps  and  head  pieces ;  so  tliat  aiffrrtte 
and  egret  came  to  signify  any  ornament  to  a  cap,  though 
originally  tho  word  was  derived  frnm  aii/re,  harsli,  on 
account  of  the  harslmess  of  its  note."  * 

THE    RUFF-IiACKED    HEKOX. 

ARDEA  BUSS  AT  A. 
£ggR  uoknoivD. 

An  inhabitant  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  occasionally  of  the 
southern  parts  of  Europe,  thus  described  by  a  French 
naturalist : — "  The  Garde-bwuf  Heron,  never  sten  in 
France  except  near  the  mouth  of  the  IJlione,  is  a  charm- 
iiig  bird  about  the  size  of  a  Pigeon,  wliicli  follows  the 
cattle  in  the  fields,  and  returns  with  them  to  their  stalk 
It  is  tho  gentlest,  most  familiar,  aud  most  harmless  of  all 
tho  feathered  friends  of  man.  Its  office  is  to  serve  as  an 
escort  to  the  flocka  at  pasture,  and  to  watch  them  in  tha 

•  PflDDaofs  "British  Zoologj,"  toI.  ii.  p.  22. 
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fields.  I  know  nothing  so  pretty  as  a  group  of  these 
Herons  arranging  themselves  in  a  circle  around  a  black 
ox  buried  in  the  long  grass  at  midday,  watching  it^  de- 
fending it  against  the  attacks  of  winged  insects  which 
thirst  for  its  blood,  and  adroitly  relieving  it  of  the  ticks 
which  hang  in  clusters  to  its  flanks.  I  have  often  admired 
these  scenes  in  the  pastures  of  Algeria  during  the  early 
years  of  the  French  occupation,  and  I  have  more  than 
once  pointed  out  to  lovers  of  the  picturesque,  as  a  charm- 
ing subject  for  a  'cattle-piece,'  this  protection  of  the 
patient  quadruped  by  its  white  sentinels.  I  regret  that 
no  eminent  artist  has  transferred  to  the  canvas  this  little 
rustic  drama,  for  it  is  possible  that  representations,  which 
formerly  often  took  place  in  the  grassy  plains  of  the 
Miti^ja,  the  Mina,  and  the  Chelif,  are  now  become  rare." 
I  have  translated  this  passage,  because  it  singularly  con- 
firms Colonel  Montagu's  account  of  the  only  bird  of  the 
species  which  has  been  obtained  in  England.  It  is  thus 
cited  by  Yarrell : — "  This  elegant  little  species  of  Heron, 
which  was  shot  near  Kingsbridge,  in  Devonshire,  in  the 
latter  end  of  October,  1805,  had  been  seen  for  several 
days  in  the  same  field  attending  some  cows,  and  picked 
up  insects,  which  were  found  in  its  stomach.  It  was  by 
no  means  shy,  and  was  fired  at  a  second  time  before  it 
was  secured." 


THE  SQUACCO  HERON. 

ARDEA  COMXTA. 

FeBtheiB  on  the  crown  and  occipital  crest  yellow,  black,  and  white ;  throat 
white ;  neck,  npper  part  of  the  back,  and  scapulars,  rich  buff ;  elongated 
feathers  of  the  back  chestnut ;  rest  of  the  plumage  white ;  beak  blue,  tipped 
with  black ;  orbits  and  lore  green ;  feet  brown ;  claws  black.  Length  nine- 
teen  Inches.    Eggs  unknown. 

A  NATIVE  of  the  eastern  part  of  Europe,  as  well  as  of 
Asia,  Egypt,  and  Nubia.  Perhaps  as  many  as  a  dozen  of 
these   beautiful  birds  have  been  shot  in  Great  Britain, 
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but  tbcy  can  only  be  conaidennl  cliance  visiton ;  nor  ata 
they  of  much  more  frequent  ocourrence  in  France,  though 
occasionally  to  be  met  with  near  the  mouths  of  the  Bhona 
In  Hungary  it  is  far  mortt  frequent,  resorting  to  the  river* 
Qnd  lakee  for  fc»od,  which  consists  of  small  fish,  frogs, 
beetles,  and  small  crabs,  whence  it  has  acquired  its  French 
name  of  Crabier.  It  is  said  to  be  more  given  to  perching 
in  trees  than  any  other  Heron,  and  is  often  seen  in  thu 
company  of  cattle  and  hords  of  swine.  Nothing  is  known 
of  its  nest  or  egga. 


THE  LITTLE  BIITERN. 


Bbarinq  ti  close  resemblance  to  the  Herons  in  length  of  neck, 
conformation  of  beak,  and  fishing  propensities,  the  Little 
Bittern  differs  from  them  greatly  in  having  much  shorter 
legs ;  its  size  also  is  much  less  than  tliat  of  the  Common 
Heron,  as  its  body  is  not  larger  than  that  of  the  Turtle 
Dove  or  Fieldfare.  It  is  only  a  stray  visitor  in  this  countrj', 
but  i.i  common  in  many  parts  of  the  Continent.  In  Iho 
marehes  of  Essone,  near  Paris,  for  instance,  it  is  verj- 
abundant,  where  it  stations  itself  on  the  flags  and  tussucks 
of  gi'ass,  to  dart  on  its  prey,  which  is  said  to  consbt  wholly 
of  small  iish.  In  the  months  of  August  and  September 
Little  ISitterns  are  so  numerous  there,  that  if  a  girn  be  fireil 
the  valley  re-echoes  to  a  long  distance  with  their  harsh 
cries.  It  builds  its  nest  of  grass,  rushes,  and  twigs,  among 
long  herbage,  close  to  the  ground,  and  lays  four  or  five  eggs. 


THE  COMMOX  BITTERN. 

fiOTAUBUS  STELLXBIB. 

orown  bdV^;  upper  plunuga  yeUowlih  nut-nkd,  iipott«d  wllh 
anUT ;  tu  mUien  of  the  nesk  elangiteil.  nuiked  wjtb  brom  ligag  llnea ; 
prtnuriHterrvl  with  rnflt-nd  and  doikygny;  plamHgD  beoeath  paler,  muked 
MFttta  obtoD^  doiky  atreeki :  npper  miuidlbla  bmwn^  edged  wItL  yellow ;  lower. 
ortiiU.  and  (tet,  greenlih  jrnlloH ;  irideg  bright  yellow.    Length  two  («t  losi 

Thx  aasocjation  of  the  Bittern  ia  more  than  one  passage 
of  Holy  Scripture  with  other  emblema  of  dreariness  and 
■tarility,  acconuts  in  tt  neaeure  foi  its  introduction  into 
modam  poems  on  kindred  subjects ;  bat  it  is  qnestioiuibla 
413 
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whothor  any  of  our  modem  £ngUBh  poeta,  with  tlie  ex- 
ception, perhaps,  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  ever  heaxd  what  they 
describe  so  circamstaiitiaUy. 

Macgillivraf,  who  was  as  well  ncqtiainted  as  miieb  on>i- 
thologista  with  birds  haunting  moors  and  swamps,  admite 
that  he  never  heard  one,  and  tlkinks  that  a  brother 
natundist,  who  deaciibea  what,  no  doubt,  he  heard,  mis- 
took for  the  booming  of  the  Bittern  the  drumming  of  a 
Snipe. 

In  Sir  Thomas  Brown's  lime,  it  waa  common  iii  Korfolk. 
and  wad  esteemed  a  bettec  dish  than  the  Heron. 

"Willughby,  who  wrote  about  the  same  time,  1676, 
aaya : — "The  Bittern,  or  Mire-dnun,  it  is  said,  makes 
either  three  or  five  boominga  at  a  time — always  an  uneven 
number.  It  begins  to  bellow  early  in  February,  and  con- 
tinues (luring  the  breeding  season.  The  comntou  peojjle 
believe  that  it  thrusts  its  beak  into  a  ri;ed,  and  by  the 
help  of  this  m:ikes  its  booming.  Othei-s  maintain  that  it 
imitates  the  lowing  of  an  ox  by  thrusting  its  beak  into 
water,  mud,  or  earth.  They  coneeal  themselves  among 
rusliiss  and  reeds,  and  not  unfi-equently  in  hedges,  with 
.  ttie  head  and  neck  erect  In  autumn,  after  sunset,  they 
are  in  the  habit  of  rising  into  the  air  with  a  spii-al  ascent, 
60  high  that  thuj'  are  lost  sight  of  Meajiwhilu  they  utter 
a  singular  note,  but  not  at  all  resembling  the  characteristic 
'  booming.'  Without  doubt,  this  is  the  buii  popularly 
known  by  the  name  Ifte  A'ig/it  liitim." 

It.  is  etdled  Butaurus,  because  it  imitates  boatum  lauri, 
tlie  bellowing  of  a  bulk  Of  "Botaurus,"  the  names 
"Bitour"  and  Bittern  are  evident  eoiTuptions ;  and  the 
following  nauics,  in  dilTereut  languages,  are  all  descriptive 
of  the  siime  peculiar  note :  Butor,  llordump,  Jfyre- 
dromble.  Trombone,  Eohrtrummcl,  Kohrdommel,  and  Bor- 

Of  late  years,  so  unusual  has  the  occurrence  become  of 
Bitterns  breeding  in  this  country,  that  the  discovery  of  an 
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egg  in  Norfolk  has  been  thought  worthy  of  being  recorded 
in  the  transactions  of  the  Linnean  Society;  and  even  the 
appearance  of  a  bird  at  any  season  finds  its  way  into  the 
provincial  newspapers  or  the  magazines  devoted  to  natural 
history.  Stuffed  specimens  are,  however,  to  be  seen  in 
most  collections,  where  its  form  and  plumage  may  be 
studied,  though  its  habits  can  only  be  learnt,  at  least  in 
England,  from  the  accounts  furnished  by  naturalists  of  a 
past  generation. 

The  Bittern  is  a  bird  of  wide  geographical  range,  as  it 
resorts,  more  or  less,  to  all  countries  of  Europe  and  Asia. 
Specimens  are  said  to  differ  much  in  size,  some  being  as 
large  as  the  Heron,  others  considerably  less ;  but  there  is 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  they  are  of  different  species,  a 
similar  variation  having  been  observed  in  other  birds,  as 
in  the  Curlew,  for  example,  of  which  I  have  had  in  my 
possession  at  once  four  or  five  specimens  all  of  different 
dimensions. 

Willughby  says  that  the  Bittern  builds  its  nest  on  the 
groimd,  and  lays  five  eggs,  which  are  white,  tinged  with 
ash  or  green.  The  old  bird,  if  wounded,  defends  itself  in 
the  same  way  as  the  Heron. 


THE  AMERICAN  BITTERN. 

BOTAURUS   LENTIGIN08US. 

Back  and  scapulars  chocolate-brown,  with  puri*Ie  reflections,  the  e<2ges  of  the 
feathen  paler;  under  plumage  oclux'-yellow  streaked  with  chestnut;  bill 
greenish  yellow,  dusky  above ;  legs  greenish.  Length  twenty-three  inches, 
^gs  ash-green. 

A  RABE  visitor  in  these  islands,  but  of  common  occurrence 
in  North  America.  In  habits,  note,  and  food,  it  seems  to 
differ  in  no  material  respect  fi-om  the  Euiopean  species. 


THE  NfGHT  HERON. 
nyctEcohax  gaudexi. 

of  tbfl  head  thr«  very  toDg  jurrow  ivliJlfl  Ibatlivn ;  lower  pArt  of  the  bacll, 

Fo«iij7  birdj  huve  no  c:rxwl :  tlia  upper  pluinD^  Is  dulZ  brovm  itreakcd  with 
ysUow;  wing-covcrls  uid  prtnmriw  niurkcil  with  nsh-»li»ped >1  renin,  which 
in  raUowlib:  under  pirU  dull  white,  mottled  with  brown  uid  uh:  bill 
gre^iish :  Irjdes  nail  teel,  browa.    Laogth  twcntj-oue  iochaa.    Eggi  pile  hlno. 

The  Night  Heron  ia  a  bird  of  wide  geographical  range  ; 
but,  on  account  of  its  nocturuiil  habits  and  the  rarity  of  its 
occunence  in  this  country,  it  has  been  little  observed. 
A  specimen  vras  brought  to  me  at  Helston,  Cornwall,  aliout 
the  year  1836,  which  had  been  shot  in  the  dusk  <if  ttie 
avening,  on  Goonhilly  Downs.  Its  long  and  delicate  crest 
had  been  stupidly  tied  into  a  knot,  and  by  the  bruised 
condition  of  these  feathers  the  specimen,  if  it  still  exists 
in  any  museum,  may  yet  be  identified. 

The  Night  Heron  is  said  to  be  not  unconunon  on  the 
shores  of  the  Baltic,  in  the  wide  marshes  of  Bretagne  and 
416 
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Lorraine,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Ehone.  It  passes  the 
day  concealed  among  the  thick  foliage  of  trees  and  shrubs, 
And  feeds  only  by  night  It  builds  its  nests  in  trees,  and 
lays  four  or  five  eggs. 

THE  WHITE  STORK 
oic6nia  alba. 

CSeneral  ploinage  white ;  Kapulan  and  wings  black ;  bill  and  feet  red ;  orbita 
naked,  black ;  iridea  brown.  Yofwug  bird*  have  the  wings  tinged  with  brown 
and  the  beak  reddish  black.  Length  three  feet  six  inehes.  Eggs  white  tinged 
with  ochre. 

Sib  Thomas  Brown  says,  in  his  ''  Account  of  Birds  found 
in  Norfolk" :  "  The  Ciconia,  or  Stork,  I  have  seen  in  the 
lens ;  and  some  have  been  shot  in  the  marshes  between 
this  [Norwich]  and  Yarmouth."  His  contemporary,  Wil- 
lughby,  says: — "The  Stork  is  rarely  seen  in  England; 
never,  in  fact,  but  when 'driven  hither  by  the  wind  or 
some  accident  I  have  received  from  Dr.  Thomas  Brown, 
the  eminent  naturalist,  a  figure  drawn  to  the  life,  and  a 
short  description  of  one  wldch  was  captured  in  Norfolk." 
Tairell  records  instances  of  a  few  others  which  have  been 
killed,  at  distant  intervals,  in  various  parts  of  England ; 
but  the  Stork  is  so  rare  a  visitor  with  us,  that  I  have  no 
scruple  in  referring  my  readers,  for  a  full  account  of  the 
habits  of  so  interesting  a  bird,  to  some  more  comprehensive 
work  on  the  subject. 

THE  BLACK  STORK 
cic6nia  nigra. 

upper  plumage  block,  with  green  and  purple  reflections ;  under  white ;  bill  ana 
orbits  red ;  irides  brown ;  feet  deep  red.  In  young  birds  the  bill,  orbits,  and 
feet,  are  olive  green ;  and  the  upper  plumage  is  tinged  with  rust-brown.  Length 
nearly  three  feet.  Eggs  dull  white,  tinged  with  green,  and  sometimes  sparingly 
spotted  with  brown. 

A  STILL  rarer  visitor  in  Great  Britain  than  the  White 
Stork,  from  which  it  differs  quite  as  much  in  habit  as  it 
does  in  colour ;  for  whereas  the  one  is  eminently  sociable 
with  birds  of  its  own  kind,  and  devoted  in  its  attachment 

EE 
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to  tiuman  (hvelliugs,  the  other  is  a  solitary  biid,  aby  and 
wary,  avoiding  at  all  times  the  sight  of  men  aad  their 
habitations.  It  is  a  rare  bird  in  most  countries  of  £orope, 
but  is  aoiiimon  in  several  parts  of  Asia  and  tho  whole  of 
the  known  regions  of  Africa.  It  builds  a  large  neat  )b^_ 
lofty  tree,  and  lays  firam  two  to  five  eggs.  J^M 

THE  SPOONBILL.  ^^ 

PLATAL^A    LEUCORODIA. 

Quienil  plomoge  while ;  ■  liu^  patch  of  nddbh  yolloT  on  the  bnoM ;  4  wrct 
gf  long  nUToH  wbllo  ftatban  pcodat  eror  the  n«di ;  Ion.  •HWtt,  ud  mM 
■pmoDUunsiikipilaTflUaw:  bUl  blulc,  tipped  iitUi  fiUow :  Iridn  i^ ;  IHt 
lilvik.     YaBnff  binh  want  tbo  ;r"Uo*r  pateh  oa  tha  hmLA  and  Ihfl  ofldpHml 

■potlfd  niUi  light  r?4. 

This  bii-d,  with  the  figure  of  which  most  people  have  been 
familiar  from  their  childhood,  has  scarcely  any  longer  a 
claim  to  be  considered  British,  though  it  does  |iaj-  us  au 
occasional  visit ;  when  it  invariably  meets  with  such  a  n- 
ception  as  eifectiially  to  prevent  ita  return.  Spoonbills  do 
not  appear  to  have  been  common  at  any  time  ;  for  though 
Sir  Thomas  Browu  enumerates  them  among  the  birds  of 
Korfolk  ojid  SufTolk,  where  they  built  in  heronries,  his 
contemporary,  Willughby,  knew  them  only  as  natives  of 
HoUand. 

TTie  Spoonbill  is  a  migratory  bird,  buildinf;  its  nest  ami 
rearing  its  young  in  the  north  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and  re- 
tiring in  aiituum  to  tlie  shores  of  the  Meditermnean  or  to 
Africa.  It  is  remarkable  nut  only  for  the  singular  con- 
ibnnation  of  ita  bill,  hut  for  "  being  one  of  the  very  few 
which  have  been  found  to  possess  no  true  muscles  of  the 
organ  of  voice ;  and  no  modulation  of  a  single  tone  appears 
to  be  possessed  by  the  bird."  * 

It  builds  its  nest  in  high  trees,  or,  when  tliese  are 
wanting,  among  reeds  and  tushes  ;  and  lays  four  eggs. 
•  yan-eH's  "  Britiah  Binla." 
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IBIS   FALCINELLU& 

doiky  chestnut ;  neck,  breast,  upper  part  of  the  back,  and  under  parts, 
Vri^t  cheatnui-red ;  rest  of  the  upper  plumage  dusky,  with  bronze  and  pnipla 
^vflections ;  beak  greenish  black,  tipped  with  brown :  orbits  green,  edged  with 
li^rej ;  iridea  brown ;  feet  greenish  brown.  Young  birds  have  the  head  and 
neck  marked  witli  numerous  fine  greyish  white  lines ;  the  plumage  generally 
U  tinged  with  dusky  brown  and  ash,  and  the  metallic  reflections  are  less 
Tivid.    Length  twenty-two  inches.    Eggs  unknown. 

-^  RARE  visitor  to  the  British  Isles,  occurring  at  distant 
intervals  either  as  a  solitary  straggler  or  in  flocks.  Nothing 
l>oing  known  of  its  habits  as  observed  in  this  country, 
I  must  refer  my  readers  for  a  detailed  description  to  some 
more  comprehensive  work.  It  is  a  bird  of  wide  geogra- 
phical range,  being  found  both  in  North  and  South 
America^  the  eastern  countries  of  Europe,  the  greater  part 
of  Asia,  and  all  the  known  regions  of  Africa.  Its  nest 
and  eggs  are  unknown. 

THE  COMMON  CUELEW. 

NUMENIUS  ARQUATA. 

General  plnmage  reddish  ash,  mottled  with  dusky  spots ;  belly  white,  witk 
lODgitodinal  dusky  spots ;  feathers  of  the  back  and  scapnlan  black,  bordered 
with  mat-red ;  tall  white,  with  dark  brown  transverse  bars ;  upper  mandible 
dnsky;  lower,  flesh-colour;  iridea  brown ;  feet  bluiah  grey.  Length  varying 
from  twenty-two  to  twenty^ei^^t  inches.  Eggs  olive-green,  blotched  and 
spotted  with  brown  and  dark  green. 

Dwellers  by  the  sea-side,— especially  where  the  tide  retires 
to  a  great  distance  leaving  a  wide  expanse  of  muddy  sand, 
or  on  the  banks  of  a  tidal  river  where  the  receding  water 
lays  bare  extensive  banks  of  soft  ooze, — are  most  probably 
quite  familiAr  with  the  note  of  the  Curlew,  however  ignorant 
they  may  be  of  the  form  or  name  of  the  bird  from  which 
it  proceeds.  A  loud  whistle  of  two  syllables,  which  may 
be  heard  for  more  than  a  mile,  bearing  a  not  over-fanciful 
resemblance  to  the  name  of  the  bird,  answered  by  a  similar 
cry,  mellowed  by  distance  into  a  pleasant  sound — wild,  but 
in  perfect  harmony  with  the  character  of  the  scene — 
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e  fact  tlmt  a  patty  of  Curlews  bare  diBCOTeted 
that  tliG  ebb-tida  is  well  advanued,  and  that  their  feeding 
ground  is  uncovered.  The  stroller,  if  quietly  dispowd, 
•iiay  chance  to  get  a  sight  of  the  birds  themselves  as  they 
arrive  in  email  flocks  from  the  inland  meadows ;  mid  though 
they  will  ptobubly  be  too  cautious  to  venture  within  an 
uusafe  distance,  Ihey  will  most  likely  come   quite  close 


enou^li  to  hi!  discriminated.  Xot  the  merest  novic«  cotild 
mistake  them  for  GuUa  ;  for  not  only  is  their  flight  of  a 
different  character,  but  the  bill,  which  is  thick  enough  to 
be  distiiiguislied  at  a  considerable  distance,  is  disproportion- 
ately loiiK,  and  is  curved  to  a  remarkable  degree.  Curlews 
ore  in  the  habit  of  selecting  as  tlicir   feeding  ground 
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those  portions  of  the  shore  which  most  abound  in  worms 
itnd  small  crustaceous  animals ;  these  they  either  pick  up 
.d,  as  it  were,  coax  from  the  tip  to  the  base  of  the  beak, 
',  thrusting  their  long  bills  into  the  mud,  draw  out  the 
'wrorms,  which  they  dispose  of  in  like  manner.     AVhen  the 
sands  or  ooze  are  covered,  they  withdraw  from  the  shore, 
^md  either  retire  to  the  adjoining  marshes  or  pools,  or  pace 
sbout  the  meadows,  picking  up  worms,  snails,  and  insects. 
IHay-fields,  before  the  grass  is  cut,  are  favourite  resorts, 
especially  in  the  North ;  and,  in  districts  where  there  are 
xneadows  adjoining  an  estuary,  they  are  in  the  habit  of 
changing  the  one  for  the  other  at  every  ebb  and  flow  of 
the  tide.    From  the  middle  of  autumn  till  the  early  spring 
Curlews  are,  for  the  most  part,  sea-side  birds,  frequenting, 
more  or  less,  all  the  coast;   but  at  the  approach  of  the 
breeding  season  they  repair  inland,  and  resort  to  heaths, 
damp  meadows,  and  barren  hills.     Here  a  shallow  nest 
is  made  on  the  ground,  composed  of  bents,  rushes,  and 
twigs  of  heath,  loosely  put  together.     The  eggs,  which 
are  very  large,  are  four  in   number.     During  the  period 
of   incubation    the    male   keeps    about    the    neighbour- 
hood, but  is  scarcely  less  wary  than  at  other  seasons. 
The  female,  if  disturbed,  endeavours  to  lure  away  the 
intruder  from  her  dwelling  by  the  artifice,  common  in  the 
tribe,  of  pretending  to  be  disabled ;  and  great  anxiety  is 
shown  by  both  male  and  female  if  any  one  approaches  the 
spot  where  the  young  lie  concealed.     The  latter  are  able 
to  run  almost  immediately  after  they  are   hatched,  but 
some  weeks   elapse  before  they  are  fledged.     It  seems 
probable  that  an  unusually  long  time  elapses  before  they 
attain    their    full   size,   for  the  dimensions   of  different 
individuals  vary  to  a  remarkable  degree.     Eight  or  nine 
specimens  were  brought  to  me  in  Norfolk  in  the  winter  of 
1861,  and  among  them  about  half  seemed  full-grown ; 
of  the  others  some  were  so  small  that,  at  the  first  glance, 
I  supposed  them  to  be  Whimbrels. 
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Xlie  Curlew  ia  found  on  the  eea-coast  over  tbe  whole  uf 
Europe  and  Asia,  and  along  the  northern  coast  of  AfrirA 

The  flesh  of  this  bird  is  said  by  some  to  be  excelluut 
eating.  This,  pf^rhaps,  may  bo  the  case  with  young  birds 
tbot  early  in  autumn,  before  they  have  been  long  subjected 
to  a  marine  diet.  My  own  experience  of  birds  shot  in 
winter  does  not  confirm  this  opinion.  I  have  found  theu 
L'Atable,  but  not  palatable. 


<:^5^? 


divid«l  b 


THE  WHIMBKEL. 

MUHEKIUS  PH^PUS. 

\\j  uid  Abdomen  whll^,  with  t  fa«  diuky  ipoU  ua  Ui« 
thfl  bocll)  ■ndtcapulftrs  deep  brown,  in  the  middle  bardend 
rump  whitd  ;  toil  anh-bruuTi,  b&rred  obliquely  vlUi  dark 
reddUb  At  the  bjiae  ;  iridts  broi*ti ;  feet  lead -colour  Leagth 
iLtcon  iQchea.   Ii^ggs  dark  olive- bro I'd,  blotcbed  wlUi  duikj- 

means  a  rare  bird,  the  Whimbrel  is  of  far 
than  tlie  Curlew,  and  is  seen  only 
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at  two  periods  of  the  year,  in  May  and  Angast^  when  per- 
iomung  its  migrations.  It  resembles  the  Curlew  both  in 
figure  and  habits,  though  much  smaller  in  size ;  its  note^ 
too^  is  like  the  whistle  of  that  bird,  but  somewhat  higher. 
It  is  gregarious,  but  unsociable  with  other  birds.  The 
extreme  southern  limit  at  which  the  Whimbrel  breeds  is 
omsidered  to  be  the  Orkney  and  Shetland  Islands.  It  is 
Imown  to  visit  most  of  the  countries  of  Europe  and  Asia 
in  spring  and  antumn,  but  is  nowhere  very  abundant 


THE  SPOTTED  REDSHANK. 
t6tanus  fuscus. 

S'lnlM^— Upper  plumage  aah-grey ;  nimp  and  all  the  lower  parts  white ;  a  dusky 
hand  1)etween  the  bill  and  eye,  edged  above  with  white :  sides  and  fh>nt  of  the 
asek  mottled  with  white  and  ash ;  tail  and  coverts  barred  with  white  and 
dusky:  bQl  black;  the  base  of  the  lower  mandible  red;  feet  bright  red. 
AmMMr— Upper  plomago  dosky;  wing^soverts  and  scapulars  spotted  with 
wUte;  lower  {Inmage  doaky  ash;  feathers  of  the  breast  and  belly  ending 
with  a  narrow  white  crescent ;  feet  brown,  tinged  with  red.    Length  twelve 


Ah  occasional  visitor  to  the  British  Isles,  observed  either 
m  early  spring,  when  on  its  way  to  high  latitudes  where  it 
breels,  or  in  autumn,  while  returning  southwards.  Its 
nest  and  eggs  are  unknown. 

THE  COMMON  REDSHANK. 

TdTANUS  OALIDRI& 

JTEnler— Upper  phunage  ash-brown ;  throat,  sides  of  the  head,  streak  over  the 
eye,  neck,  and  breast*  greyish  white ;  rump,  belly,  and  a'odomen,  white ;  tail 
marked  transversely  with  bUu^k  and  white  zigzag  bars,  tipped  with  white ; 
feet  and  lower  half  of  both  mandibles  red.  S«mni«r— Upper  feathers  ash- 
brown,  with  a  broad  dusky  streak  in  the  centre ;  nnder  puts  white,  spotted 
and  streaked  with  dosky ;  feet  and  lower  half  of  both  mandibles  vermilion 
red.  Length  twolve  inches.  Eggs  greenish  yellow,  blotched  and  spotted 
with  bmwn. 

The  Redshank  is  a  bird  of  frequent  occurrence  on  all  such 
parts  of  the  coast  as  are  suited  to  its  habits.  Nowhere,  I 
suppose,  is  it  more  abundant  than  on  the  coast  of  Norfolk — 
at  least,  on  those  parts  of  the  coast  where  it  can  have 
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access  to  muddy  mELreties.     It  does  not,  indeed,  conAna 

itaelf  to  such  places,  for  it  is  not  iin frequently  lo  be  seen 
oa  the  aea-ehore,  feeding  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dunlini, 
Knots,  Grey  Plovers,  and  other  Waders ;  or,  when  its 
favourite  haunts  urn  covered  by  the  tide,  a  eolitary  biril  or 
a  party  of  three  or  four  meet  or  overtake  the  stroller  by 
the  fieu-side,  taking  care  to  keep  at  a  reapectfitl  distoTLM 
foini  him,  either  by  flying  high  over  his  head  or  sweopi 


along,  a  few  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  sea,  in  the  line  of 
the  breakers  or  in  the  trough  outside  them.  They  may 
easily  be  distinguished  from  any  other  common  bird  of 
the  eame  tribe  by  the  predominance  of  white  in  their 
plumage.  Other  waders,  such  as  Ilunlins  and  Sanderlings, 
present  the  dark  and  light  sides  of  their  plumage  alter- 
nately, but  the  Redshank  shows  its  dark  and  white  featben 
Bimultaneously,  and  if  seen  only  on  the  wing  might  be 
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cnppofled  to  be  striped  -with  black  and  white.     Keea- 
aighted  observers  cau  also  detect  its  red  legs.     Its  fligbti 
as  accurately  described  by  Macgillivray,  "  is  light,  rapid, 
wavering;  and  as  if  undecided,  and,  being  performed  by 
quick  jerks  of  the  wings,  bears  some  resemblance  to  that 
of  a  pigeon."     During  its  flight  it  frequently  utters  its 
cry,  which  is  a  wild  shrill  whistle  of  two  or  three  n(»tes, 
approaching  that  of  the  Hinged  Plover,  but  louder  and  less 
mellow.     At  low  water,  it  frequents,  in  preference  to  all 
other  places  of  resort,  flat  marshes  which  are  intersected 
by  muddy  creeks,  and  in  these  it  bores  for  food.     It  is 
very  wary,  flying  off  long  before  the  fowler  can  come 
within  shot  if  it  happens  to  be  standing  exposed;  and 
even  if  it  be  concealed  under  a  high  bank,  where  it  can 
neither  see  nor  be  seen,  it  detects  his  approach  by  some 
means,  and  in  most  cases  is  up  and  away  before  any  but 
the  most  expert  shot  can  stop  its  flight.    On  these  occasions 
it  invariably  utters  its  alarm  note,  which  both  proclaims 
its  own  escape  and  gives  warning  to  all  other  birds  feeding 
in  the  vicinity.      Scattered   individuals  thus  disturbed 
sometimes  unite  into  flocks,  or  fly  off",  still  keeping  separate, 
to  some  distant  part  of  the  marsh.     On  one  occasion  only 
have  I  been  enabled  to  approach  near  enough  to  a  Eed^ 
shank  to  watch  its  peculiar  movements  while  feeding,  and 
this  observation  I  was  much  pleased  in  making,  as  it  con- 
firms the  account  of  another  observer.     A  writer  in  the 
Naturalist,  quoted  by  Yarrell  and  Macgillivray,  says : — "  I 
was  very  much  struck  with  the  curious  manner  in  which 
they  dart  their  bill  into  the  sand  nearly  its  whole  length, 
by  jumping  up  and  thus  giving  it  a  sort  of  impetus,  if  I 
may  use  the  word,  by  the  weight  of  their  bodies  pressing 
it  downwards."     This  account  Macgillivray,  with  an  un- 
amiable  sneer  too  common  in  his  writings  when  he  refers 
to  statements  made   by  others  of  facts  which  have  not 
fallen  within  his  own  observation,  considers  to  be  so 
inaccurate    that    he   pronounces    the    birds    to    be   soi 
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Ttedfihank!)  at  ilU,  and  calls  them  "  Irish  Redshanks."  Oa 
the  occa»ioii  to  which  I  havo  referred,  I  snw  at  u  distance 
a  largish  bird  feeding  on  a  bunk  of  mud  close  to  he 
embank  meat.  Calculating  as  noarljas  I  could  bow  many 
paces  off  it  was,  I  cautiously  crept  along  the  other  side  of 
the  euhaiikment;  and  when  I  hod  reached  what  I  supposed 
was  the  right  spot,  t«ok  off  my  hat  and  peeped  over. 
Within  a  law  yards  of  ma  was  on  unmistakeable  Hcdshank, 
pegging  with  his  long  beak  into  the  mud,  and  aiding  every 
blow  with  an  impetus  of  his  whole  body.  In  my  own 
mind  I  compared  his  movaments  with  those  of  a  Nuthatch, 
with  which  I  was  quita  familiar,  and,  the  surtace  of  tlie 
mud  bemg  frozen  hard,  I  imagined  that  the  laborioiu 
effort  on  tho  part  of  the  bird  was  necessitated  by  fha 
hiirdncw  of  the  .^n^un.i.  Perhaps  this  may  have  been  the 
ease  ;  but,  whether  or  not,  it  is  clear  enough  that  tho  bird 
does,  when  occasion  requires  it,  lend  the  weight  of  his 
body  to  the  effort  of  his  book  in  searching  for  food.  I 
should  add  that  I  did  not' know,  at  the  time,  that  any 
simibr  occurrence  had  been  recorded 

Tho  food  of  the  Kcdshank  consists  of  worms,  marine 
insects,  and  any  other  animal  matter  which  abounds  on 
the  sea-shore.  It  builds  its  nest  of  a  few  blades  of  gross 
in  the  marshes,  never  among  tho  shingle  where  that  of  the 
Ringed  Plover  is  placed,  but  under  a  shrub,  {popularly 
known  on  the  coast  of  Norfolk  by  tho  name  of  "Kose- 
luary,")  the  Sva'da/rutieosa,  Shrubby  Sea  Blite,  of  botanists. 
It  lays  four  Cf^s^i,  which  are  considered  delicate  eating. 

GREEN  SANDPIPER. 

t6tANU3  OCHnOFUS. 
Uj>pet  plumage  ulivo-brown,  withgrccDLsh  reI1ectJonB.spott«dwilh  vhitiBhuiil 
divtVy;  lower  pCiimnjic  nliitd;  tjiil  whitt,  Ihc  middle  reathvr>  barred  with 

This  bin],  which  derives  its  name  from  tlie  green  tinge  of 
its  plumage  and  legs,  must  be  reckoned  among  the  rarer 
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Sandpipers.  In  habits  it  differs  considerably  &om  most 
of  its  congeners,  in  that  it  is  not  given  to  congregate  with 
others  of  its  kind,  and  that  it  resorts  to  inland  waters 
xather  than  to  the  sea.  It  is  seen  for  the  most  part  in  spring 
and  autonm,  at  which  seasons  it  visits  us  when  on  its  way 
to  and  from  the  northern  countries  in  which  it  breeds. 
Specimens  have  been  killed  late  in  the  summer,  from 
which  it  has  been  inferred  that  the  Green  Sandpiper  some- 
times breeds  in  this  country;  but  the  fact  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  confirmed  by  the  discovery  of  its  nest  While 
migrating  it  flies  very  high,  but  when  scared  from  its 
feeding  ground  it  skims  along  the  surface  of  the  water  for 
some  distance,  and  then  rises  high  into  the  air,  uttering  its 
shrill  whistle.  In  its  choice  of  food,  and  habits  while 
feeding;  it  resembles  the  Common  Sandpiper.  On  the 
authority  of  Temminck,  it  builds  its  nest  among  grass  near 
the  water,  and  lays  from  three  to  five  eggs. 


THE  WOOD  SANDPIPER 

TOTANUS   GLARiOLA. 

WinUr—A  narrow  dusky  streak  behreen  tlie  bill  and  eye ;  upper  jMurts  deep 
brown,  spotted  with  white ;  breast  and  adjacent  parts  dirty  white,  mottled 
with  ash-brown ;  under  plumage  and  tail-coverto  pure  white ;  tail-feathers 
barred  with  brown  and  white ;  two  outer  feathers  on  each  side  with  the  inner 
web  pure  white ;  bill  and  legs  greenish,  ^ummsr — Head  streaked  with  brown 
and  dnU  white ;  the  white  of  the  breast  clearer ;  each  of  the  feathers  of  the 
back  with  two  white  spote  on  each  side  of  the  centre.  Length  seven  and  a 
half  inches. 

This  species  closely  resembles  the  last  both  in  appearance 
and  habits.  It  received  its  name  of  Wood  Sandpiper  from 
having  been  observed  occasionally  to  resort  to  boggy 
swamps  of  birch  and  alder,  and  has  been  seen  even  to 
perch  on  a  tree.  Its  most  common  places  of  resort  are, 
howeyer,  swamps  and  wet  heaths.  like  the  last,  it  is  a 
bird  of  wide  geographical  range,  nowhere  very  abundant, 
and  imperfectly  known. 


THE  COMMOK  SANDPIPER. 


To  lliia  tird  has  been  given  not  inipjiropriately  the  name 
of  Summer  Sni[>e,  In.  form  and  mode  of  living  it  resemble* 
the  Snipe  properly  so  called,  and  it  is  known  to  ua  only 
duiing  summer.  Unlike  the  last  two  species,  it  is  a  bird 
of  common  occurrence.  One  need  only  to  repair  to  a  re- 
tired district  abounding  in  Btreams  and  lakes,  at  any 
period  of  the  year  between  April  and  September,  and 
there,  in  all  probability,  this  lively  bird  will  be  found  to 
have  made  for  itself  a  temporary  home.  Arrayed  in  un- 
attractive pluuinge,  and  distinguished  by  no  great  pokier  of 
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SQDg — ^its  note  being  simply  a  piping,  which  some  people 
consider  the  utterance  of  one  of  its  provincial  names, 
•'Willy  Wicket" — ^it  may  nevertheless  be  pronounced  an 
accomplished  bird.  It  flies  rapidly  and  in  a  tortuous 
course,  likely  to  puzzle  any  but  the  keenest  shot ;  it  runs 
inth  remarkable  nimbleness,  so  that  if  a  sportsman  has 
3iiarked  it  down,  it  will  probably  rise  many  yards  away 
^om  the  spot;  it  can  swim  if  so  inclined;  and  when  hard 
pressed  by  a  Hawk,  it  has  been  seen  to  dive  and  remain 
under  water  until  all  danger  had  passed  away.  It  has 
never  been  observed  to  perch  on  the  twigs  of  trees,  but  it 
has  been  noticed  running  along  the  stumps  and  projecting 
roots  of  trees.  Its  favourite  places  of  resort  are  withy 
holts  (where  it  searches  for  food  in  the  shallow  drains), 
moss-covered  stones  in  rivers,  the  shallow  banks  of  lakes, 
and  the  flat  marshy  places  intersected  by  drains,  which  in 
low  countries  often  skirt  the  sea-shore.  Its  food  consists 
of  small  worms  and  the  larvaB  and  pupse  of  the  countless 
insects  which  spend  their  lives  in  such  localities.  It  may 
be  presumed,  too,  that  many  a  perfect  winged  insect  enters 
into  its  dietary,  for  its  activity  is  very  great.  Even  when 
its  legs  are  not  in  motion,  which  does  not  often  happen, 
its  body  is  in  a  perpetual  state  of  agitation,  the  vibraticm 
of  the  tail  being  most  conspicuous. 

Sandpipers  do  not  congregate  like  many  others  of  the 
Waders ;  they  come  to  us  generally  in  pairs,  and  do  not 
appear  to  flock  together  even  when  preparing  to  migrate. 
The  nest  is  a  slight  depression  in  the  ground,  most  fre- 
quently well  concealed  by  rushes  or  other  tufted  foliage,  and 
is  constructed  of  a  few  dry  leaves,  stalks  of  grass,  and  scraps 
of  moss.  The  Sandpiper  lays  four  eggs,  which  are  laige, 
and  quite  disproportionate  to  the  size  of  the  bird.  Indeed, 
bat  for  their  peculiar  pear-shaped  form,  which  allows  of 
their  being  placed  so  as  to  occupy  a  small  space  with  the 
pointed  ends  aU  together,  the  bird  would  scarcely  be  able  to 
cover  them.   The  parent  bird  exhibits  the  same  marvellous 
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sagacity  in  diviirtinij  the  attention  of  an  intruder  fiom  the 
voung  birds  lo  herself  by  c^iinterfeiting  lameness,  vhidj 
has  been  obaiirved  in  the  Plovers.  The  yovmg  are  abla  tti 
ran  within  a  very  short  time  after  exclusion  from  the  egg, 
there  being  an  instance  recorded  in  the  Zoologist  of  ;i 
gentleman  having  seen  some  young  birds  scramble  away 
from  the  jiest  while  there  yet  remained  an  egg  containisg 
an  unhfttchcd  chiuk.  Early,  too,  in  their  life  they  are  en- 
dowed with  the  instbct  of  self-preservation,  for  Mr,  Selby 
litates  that  if  discovered  and  pursued  before  they  have 
ai^uired  the  use  of  their  wings,  they  boldly  take  to  the 
water  and  dive. 

The  Sandpiper  is  found  in  all  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia, 
but  not  in  America.  


THE  SPOTTED  SANDPIPElt. 

TfiTAXUS  MACULABIA- 
block  kpot  at  tbe  uitrcmity  of  eadi  feotbec;  bilJ  BFshHroloar,  tipped  witb 

An  American  species,  the  habits  of  which  closely  resemble 
those  of  tlie  Common  Sandpiper.  It  is  of  exceedingly 
[J  Europe, 


THE  GEKENSHANK. 
t6tanu3  glottis. 

sdst  tbe  base,  slightly  cimcd  upwudt 


.lih-bruwn  ;'l. 


An  unusual  colour  and  disproportionate  length  of  leg  aru 
■jharactcrs  which  sufficiently  distijiguish  the  Greenahank 
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xmd  account  for  its  name.  It  is  far  less  common  than  the 
Itedshank,  hut  seems  to  resemhle  it  in  many  of  its  hahits. 
It  is  sociahly  disposed  towards  hirds  of  its  own  kind  and 
allied  species,  hut  utterly  averse  to  any  familiarity  with 
man,  insomuch  that  fowlers  rarely  come  within  shot  of  it. 
It  frequents  low  muddy  or  sandy  shores  and  hrackish 
pools,  the  oozy  hanks  of  lakes,  ponds,  and  rivci's,  preferring 
such  open  situations  as  allow  it  a  clear  view  of  thi*eaten- 
ing  danger  while  there  is  plenty  of  time  to  decamp.  In 
the  course  of  feeding  it  wades  unconceraedly  through 
pools  of  shallow  water,  and,  if  so  minded,  hesitates  neither 
to  swim  nor  to  dive. 

Its  visits  to  England  are  paid  most  commonly  in  spring 
and  autumn,  while  it  is  on  its  way  to  and  from  the  northern 
climates  in  which  it  breeds.  "In  Scotland  it  is  seen," 
says  Macgillivray,  "  in  small  flocks  here  and  there  along 
the  sea-shore,  by  the  margins  of  rivers,  and  in  marshy 
places ;  but  it  is  nowhere  common,  and  in  most  districts 
of  very  rare  occurrence.  By  the  beginning  of  summer  it 
has  disappeared  from  its  winter  haunts,  and  advanced 
northwards ;  individuals  or  pairs  remaining  here  and  there 
in  the  more  northern  paila  of  Scotland,  while  the  rest 
extend  their  migration."  The  same  author  describes  a 
nest,  which  he  found  in  the  island  of  Harris,  as  very  like 
those  of  the  Golden  and  Lapwing  Plovera,  with  four  eggs, 
intermediate  in  size  between  the  eggs  of  these  two  bii-ds. 
Another  nest  was  also  found  by  Selby,  in  Sutherlandshire. 
There  can  be  therefore  no  doubt  that  the  north  of  Scotland 
is  within  the  extreme  southern  limit  of  its  breeding 
ground. 


THE  AVOCET. 


priniAiiea,  Llack ;  Mlt  bIjLck  ^  iiidva  rpddi&h  brawn  -,  fF<t  l»lulAh  ash.    Length 
eighteen  incbcs.    tgpB  olivc-browii.  bLot«:1ied  and  spotted  with  dmkyr 

Teia  bird  lias  become  so  rare,  that  having  recentlj-  applied 
to  two  several  collectors  in  ^Xorfolk,  once  the  head-quarters 
of  the  Avocet,  to  know  if  they  could  procure  me  a  speci- 
men, I  was  told  by  one  that  they  were  not  seen  oftener 
than  once  in  seven  years — by  the  other,  that  it  was  very 
rare,  and  if  attainable  at  all  could  not  be  purchased  for 
less  than  five  pounds.  In  Ray's  tune  it  was  not  unfrequcnt 
on  the  eastern  maritime  coasts.  Sir  Thomas  Browne  says 
of  it:  "Avosfta,  called  shoeing  horn,  a  tall  black  and 
white  bird,  with  a  bill  semicircularly  rechning  or  bowed 
upward ;  so  that  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  how  it  can  feed ; 
a  summer  marsh  bird,  and  not  unfrequent  in  marsh  land." 
Pennant,  writing  of  the  same  bird,  says:  "These  hirdi 
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are  frequent  in  the  winter  on  the  shores  of  this  king- 
dom ;  in  Gloucestershire,  at  the  Severn's  mouth ;  and 
iiometimes  on  the  lakes  of  Shropshire.  We  have  seen 
them  in  considerable  numbers  in  the  breeding  season 
near  Fossdike  Wash,  in  Lincolnshire:  Like  the  Lapwing, 
when  disturbed,  they  flew  over  our  heads,  carrying 
their  necks  and  long  legs  quite  extended,  and  made  a 
shrill  noise  {twit)  twice  repeated,  during  the  whole  time. 
The  country  people  for  this  reason  call  them  Ydpers,  and 
sometimes  distinguish  them  by  the  name  of  Picarini, 
They  feed  on  worms  and  insects,  which  they  suck  with  their 
bills  out  of  the  sand ;  their  search  after  food  is  frequently 
to  bo  discovered  on  our  shores  by  alternate  semicircular 
marks  in  the  sand,  which  show  their  progress.*  They  lay 
two  eggs,  about  the  size  of  those  of  a  pigeon,  white,  tinged 
with  green,  and  marked  with  large  black  spots."  Even  so 
recent  an  authority  as  Yarrell  remembers  having  found  in 
the  marshes  near  Rye  a  young  one  of  this  species,  which 
appeared  to  have  just  been  hatched  ;  ho  took  it  up  in  his 
hands,  while  the  old  birds  kept  flying  round  him. 

The  Avocet  is  met  with  throughout  a  great  part  of  the 
old  World,  and  is  said  to  be  not  unfrequent  in  Holland 
and  France.  A  writer  of  the  latter  country  says  that  "by 
aid  of  its  webbed  feet  it  is  enabled  to  traverse,  without 
sinking,  the  softest  and  wettest  mud:  this  it  searches 
with  its  curved  bill,  and  when  it  has  discovered  any  prey, 
a  worm  for  instance,  it  throws  it  adroitly  into  the  air,  and 
catches  it  with  its  beak." 

*  It  is  not  a  little  singular  that  the  Spoonbill,  a  bird  which 
strongly  contrasts  with  the  Avocet  in  the  form  of  its  bill,  ploughs 
the  sand  from  one  side  to  another,  while  himting  for  its  food. 


f  f 


BLACK-WINGED   STILT. 

HlMlSTOPUa   MELANOPTEBUS. 


Tenuiliun.    Length  lij 


An  exceedingly  rare  visitor  to  tlio  Britiah  Islands ;  re- 
markablo  for  the  length  and  slendernesa  of  its  legs.  Little 
has  been  observed  of  its  habits  in  this  country.  One  that 
was  shot  ill  Norfolk  was  seen  "standing  in  a  pool  of 
water,  mid-leg  deep,  apparently  snapping  at  insects  in  the 
air  as  they  buzzed  about"  When  flying,  "  the  legs  were 
extended  behind,  even  more  in  proportion  than  those  of 
the  Heron ;  the  wings  were  raueh  arched ;  the  flight 
vigorous  and  regular."  Soma  interesting  remarks  on  this 
bird  will  be  found  in  White's  "  Selborne."  * 

•  Page  287  of  the  ediUon  published  bj  the  S.P.C.E. 


THE  BAR-TAILED  GODWIT. 

LIUOSA   RDFA. 


luply  Ui 


ud  ■  fsw  dmky  lina  od  the  fluikB.    Lengtb  sixteen  Incbei.    Eegi  unknown. 

Os  the  coast  of  Norfolk,  where  I  made  my  firat  acquaint- 
ance with  this  bird  in  the  fresh  state,  it  is  called  a  Half- 
Curlew.  In  like  manuer,  a  Wigeon  ia  called  a  Half-Duck, 
la  either  case  the  reason  for  giving  the  name  is,  that  the 
smaller  bird  possesses  half  the  market  value  of  the  lai^r. 
It  resemblea  the  Curlew  in  its  flight  and  the  colour  of  its 
plumage ;  but  differs  in  having  its  long  beak  shghtly 
curved  upwards,  while  that  of  the  Curlew  is  strongly 
aiched  downwards ;  and  it  is  lar  less  wary,  allowing  iteelf 
to  be  approached  so  closely  tliat  it  falls  an  easy  prey  to 
the  Ibwler.  It  appears  to  be  most  frequently  met  with  in 
autumn,  when  it  visits  many  parts  of  the  coast  in  small 
flc»cks.  In  Norfolk  it  is  met  with  throughout  the  winter. 
The  epecimeus  which  were  brought  to  me  wero  shot  ia 
the  very  severe  weather  which  ushered  in  tiio  year  1861, 

irF2 
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These  birds  have  nowhere  betMi  observed  ia  England  later 
Ihun  the  beginning  o£  Buainior,  from  which  feet  the  infer- 
ence ia  fuirly  drawn  that  they  do  not  breed  in  this  country. 
Their  habita  diSer  in  no  mat«rinl  respecU  ironi  the  other 
sea-sido  Waders,  with  whom  they  froqutntly  mingle  while 
ff^eding,  not,  seeminglj-,  tor  the  sake  of  good  fellowship, 
but  attracted  by  a  motive  common  to  nil.  that  of  picking 
ii|>  food  wherever  on  abniidunoo  is  to  be  luet  with.  Their 
note  is  a  loud,  shrill  cry,  often  uttered  wliile  on  the  wing. 
The  feraHlo  ia  much  larger  than  the  male. 

This  bird  ia  aometimea  called  the  Sea  Woodcock,  its 
ileah  is  good  eating,  but  ia  (ai  inferior  iu  flavour  to  that 
of  the  true  Woodcock. 

THE  BLACK-TAILED  GODWIT. 
LiudtjA  uelanOba. 

Bmk  iuuLt  stnlffht ;  nUdle  daw  iaog  And  Hrntad ;  upper  iviti  Bakitmnra, 
the  aiittu  Bl  ttu  AUben  MuewliM  datfac;  bnut  ind  adjwaat  puM 
greriili  while ;  tall  tlmk,  Iha  bua,  mid  th«  Up*  of  Iha  two  middla  fMiut, 
Khlto :  t-cn.k  unnKij  oC  the  but.  bli^k  iit  tho  |>oliil :  f«it  itiuky.    Svnmr— 

Eggs  tl«p  olive.  Bputled  with  light  brown. 

This  bird  is,  in  outward  appearance,  mainly  distinguished 
from  the  preceding  by  having  two-thirds  of  the  tail  black, 
instead  of  being  barred  throughout  with  ivhit«  and  black. 
Like  its  congener,  it  is  most  frequently  seen  in  autumn 
and  Bpiing,  while  on  the  way  to  and  from  i(s  breeding- 
ground  in  the  north ;  but  it  does  not  stay  with  us  through 
winter,  though  occasionally  a  few  paii-s  remain  in  the  fen- 
countries  to  breed.  It  is  by  far  the  less  common  of  the 
two,  and  seems  to  bo  getting  annually  more  and  aiore 
rare.  Its  habits,  as  far  as  they  have  been  observed, 
approach  those  of  the  other  Scolopacidm.  In  its  Sight  it 
resembles  the  Kedshaiik.  Its  note  is  a  wild  screaming 
whistle,  which  it  utters  while  on  the  wing.  It  builds  its 
nest  in  swamps,  among  rushes  and  sedges,  ulmply  collect- 
ing a  few  grasses  and  roots  into  any  convenient  hole,  and 
there  it  lays  four  eggs. 


HACH^TES  PDONAX. 

»vBred  wia  rolloniih  wurty  pteplcs;  buck  of  thf 
■mul  mui  >  nut  or  Jong  fecUien  oa  uch  ilde ;  throU  faisighsd  wilb  ■ 
nffof  pzDmlnBnt  fbathen;  geofinl  plumage  mottled  with  axh,  blackt  browD. 
nddiali  vUta,  Did  TeUoviili.  but  lo  vutoualy,  tliat  scBrccty  tno  ipMlincDi 


tha  faoad  ud  miT  itsoDt ;  uppsr  plaznage  uh-brown,  mottled  with  fai«£k 
tnd nddlih brown ;  iujdArpaHAgr«jlib whltfl;  l^ot yftllowlflh brown.  Langtli 
tm  ud  »  Iwir  btcbes.  In  tMh  kxh,  Ua  rounded,  tlie  two  middJe  laOian 
buTsd  i  the  three  litenl  feithen  uniform  in  colour.  Egge  olive,  blotched 
nd  ipotted  with  brown. 

Both  the  syeteinatic  names  of  this  bird  are  descriptive  of 
its  qnairelsome  propensities:  macheUi  is  Greek  for  "a 
wanior,"  pttgnax  Latin  for  "  pugnacious."  Well  is  the 
title  deserved ;  for  Eu&  do  not  merely  fight  when  thej 
meet^  hot  meet  in  order  to  fi^t  The  season  for  the  in- 
dulgence of  their  warlike  tastes  is  spring ;  the  scene,  n 
rifling  spot  of  groond  contiguous  to  a  marsh  ;  and  here  all 
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the  male  liirds  of  the  district  aaaemble  at  dawn,  for  Dianj 
days  in  Bucceasion,  and  do  battle  valiantly  for  the  females, 
called  Keevea,  tUl  the  weakest  are  vtmqiiished  and  leave 
possesion  of  the  field  to  their  more  powerful  adversaries. 
The  attitude  during  these,  contests  is  nearly  that  of  the 
domestic  Cock — the  head  lowered,  the  body  horixontal, 
the  collar  bristling,  and  the  beak  extended.  But  Huf6 
will  fight,  to  the  death  on  other  occasions.  A  basket  con- 
taining two  or  three  hundred  TLuSa  was  once  put  on  board 
a  steamer  leaving  Botterd&m  for  London.  The  inceseaiit 
fighting  of  the  birds  proved  a  grand  source  of  attraction 
to  the  passengers  daring  the  Toyage ;  and  about  half 
of  them  were  slain  before  the  Tessel  reached  London. 
Ruffs  are  gluttonously  disposed  too,  and,  if  captured  by  a 
fowler,  will  begin  to  eat  the  moment  they  are  supplied 
with  food  ;  hut,  however  voracious  th'ey  may  be,  if  a  basin 
of  bread  and  milk  or  boiled  wheat  be  placed  before  them, 
it  is  instantly  contended  fur ;  and  so  pugnacious  is  their 
disposition,  that  even  when  fellow-captives,  they  would 
starve  in  the  midst  of  plenty  if  several  dislies  of  food  were 
not  placed  amongst  them  at  a  distance  from  each  other. 

Many  years  have  not  passed  since  these  birds  paid 
oonual  visits  in  large  numbers  to  the  fen-countries.  They 
were,  however,  highly  prized  as  delicacies  for  the  table, 
and  their  undeviating  habit  of  meeting  to  fight  a  pitched 
battle  gave  the  fowler  such  an  excellent  opportunity  of 
capturing  aU  the  combatants  in  Lis  nets,  that  they  have 
been  gradually  becoming  more  and  more  rare.  Tlio  fowler, 
in  fact,  has  been  so  successful  that  he  has  destroyed  his 

Another  peculiarity  of  the  Rufi'  is,  that  the  plumage 
vftrioB  greatly  ia  dificrent  individuals — so  much  so,  indeed, 
that  Moutagu,  who  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  about 
Bsveu  dozen  in  a  roam  together,  could  not  find  two  alike. 
These  birds  are  now  become  lare,  but  occasional  specimens 
are  atill  met  with  in  Uiflbrent  parts  of  Great  Britain,  ond 
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at  Taiions  seasons;  but  if  they  are  ever  senred  np  at 
tables  they  must  be  consignments  from  the  Continent. 
The  female  builds  her  nest  of  coarse  grass,  among  reeds 
and  rushes,  and  lays  four  eggs.  The  brood,  when  hatched, 
remain  with  her  until  the  period  of  migration ;  but  the 
males  take  no  interest  in  domestic  affairs.  The  few  that 
have  not  been  caught  become  more  amicably  disposed 
during  the  latter  portion  of  the  year.  They  lose  the 
feathery  shields  from  whence  they  derive  their  English 
name,  and,  assuming  a  peaceful  garb,  withdraw  to  some 
southern  climate.  The  Ruff  is  about  one-third  larger  than 
the  Heeye ;  and  the  latter  is,  at  all  seasons,  destitute  of  a 
prominent  collar. 


THE  WOODCOCK 

eOOLOPAX    BUBTfOOLA. 

Back  of  the  head  barred  transversely  with  dusky ;  upper  plumage  mottled  with 
chestnut,  yeUow,  ash,  and  black ;  lower  reddish  yellow,  with  brown  zigzag 
Unes ;  qnllla  barred  on  their  outer  web  with  rust-red  and  black ;  tail  of  twelve 
feathers  tipped  above  with  grey,  below  with  silvery  white ;  bill  flesh-colour; 
fiset  livid.  Length  thirteen  inches.  Eggs  dirty  yellow,  blotched  and  spotted 
with  brown  and  grey. 

The  history  of  the  Woodcock  as  a  visitor  in  the  British 
Isles  is  briefly  as  follows :  Woodcocks  come  to  us  from 
the  south  in  autumn,  the  earliest  being  annually  observed 
about  the  20th  of  October.  On  their  first  arrival,  they 
are  generally  found  to  be  in  bad  condition ;  so  weak,  in 
fact^  that  I  recollect  many  instances  of  flights  having 
reached  the  coast  of  Cornwall,  only  able  to  gain  the  land. 
Their  condition  at  these  times  is  one  of  extreme  exhaus- 
tion ;  and  they  become  the  prey,  not  only  of  the  sports- 
man,  but  are  knocked  down  with  a  stick,  or  caught  alive. 
In  the  course  of  a  very  few  days  they  are  enabled 
to  recruit  their  strength,  when  they  make  their  way 
inland.  They  have  been  known  even  to  settle  on  the 
deck  of  a  ship  at  sea,  in  order  to  rest ;  or  actually  to 
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alight  for  a  few  momento  in  tho  Bmootli  water  of  the 
siiip's  wake.  Their  Bsaal  places  of  resort  by  day  arc  woods 
and  coppices  in  billy  districts,  whither  they  repair  fof 
shelter  and  concealment.  Disliking  cold,  they  select,  in 
preference,  the  side  of  &  volley  which  is  least  exposed  to 
the  wind  ;  and  though  they  nerer  perch  ou  a  brandi,  they 
prefer  the  concealment  nfforded  by  trses  to  that  of  any 


other  covert  Tliere,  crouching  under  a  hoUy,  or  amon^ 
briers  and  thorns,  they  Pjiend  the  day  in  inactivity, 
guarded  fj'oni  luolestalion  bj'  their  stiilness,  and  by  the 
rich  brown  tint  of  their  plumage,  which  can  hardly  be 
distinguished  from  dead  leaves.  Their  large  ]>roinineiit 
bead-like  eyes  are  alone  likely  to  betray  them  ;  and  this, 
it  is  said,  is  sometimes  the  case.  So  consciotis  do  they 
seem  that  tlicir  great  security  lies  in  concealment,  thai 
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they  will  remain  motdouleiis  until  a  dog  is  almost  on  tbem 
or  until  the  beater  reaches  the  very  bush  under  which 
they  are  crouching.  When  at  length  roused,  they  start  up 
with  a  whirr,  winding  and  twisting  through  the  overhang- 
ing boughs,  and  make  for  the  nearest  open  place  ahead ; 
now,  however,  flying  in  almost  a  straight  line,  till  dis- 
covering another  convenient  lurking-place,  they  descend 
suddenly,  to  be  ''marked"  for  another  shot  About 
twilight,  the  Woodcock  awakens  out  of  its  lethaigy,  and 
repairs  to  its  feeding-ground.  Observation  having  shown 
that  on  these  occasions  it  does  not  trouble  itself  to  mount 
above  the  trees  before  it  starts,  but  makes  for  the  nearest 
clear  place  in  the  wood  through  which  it  gains  the  open 
country,  fowlers  were  formerly  in  the  habit  of  erecting 
in  glades  in  the  woods,  two  high  poles,  firom  which  was 
suspended  a  fine  net  Tliis  was  so  placed  as  to 
hang  aci'oss  the  course  which  the  birds  were  likely  to 
take,  and  when  a  cock  flew  against  it,  the  net  was  sud- 
denly made  to  drop  by  the  concealed  fowler,  and  the  bird 
caught,  entangled  in  the  meshes.  Kot  many  years  ago, 
these  nets  were  commonly  employed  in  the  woods  near 
the  coast  of  the  north  of  Devon,  and  tliey  are  said  still 
to  be  in  use  on  the  Continent  The  passages  througb 
which  the  birds  flew,  were  known  by  the  name  of  *'  cock- 
loads,"  and  '' cockshoots." 

The  localities  which  Woodcocks  most  frequent  are  places 
which  abound  in  earthworms,  their  favourite  food.  These 
they  obtain  either  by  turning  over  lumps  of  decaying 
vegetable  matter  and  picking  up  the  scattered  worms,  or 
by  thrusting  their  biUs  into  the  soft  earth,  where  (guided 
by  scent  it  is  supposed)  they  speedily  find  any  worm 
lying  hid,  and  having  drawn  it  out,  swallow  it  whole,  with 
much  dexterity.  When  the  earth  is  frozen  hard,  they 
shift  their  ground,  repairing  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
sea,  or  of  springs  ;  and  now,  probably,  they  are  less  select 
in  their  diet^  feeding  on  any  living  animal  matter  that  may 
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liill  in  their  way.  Id  Uaroh  ttey  change  their  quarlen 
flgiiin,  preparatory  to  quitting  the  ooimtiy  ;  hence  it  often 
happana  that  considcmble  numbors  are  Re«n  at  this  » 
in  places  wherti  none  had  been  observed  during  the 
previous  wintur.  They  now  have  a  call-not*,  though 
before  they  have  been  quite  mute  :  it  is  »aid  by  s 
resemble  the  eyilablea  pitt-jiittcoor,  by  others  to  be  very 
like  the  croak  of  a  frog.  The  French  have  invented  thn 
verb  croilte-,  to  express  it,  and  distiDgaiah  Woodiwi 
ehooting  by  the  name  errrAU.  Some  sportsmen  wisely 
reuommend  that  no  'Woodcock  should  be  shot  after  the 
middle  of  February ;  for  it  has  been  ascertained  tbit 
numbeis  of  iheee  birds  remain  for  the  purpose  of  breedio); 
ill  thia  country- ;  and  it  is  conjectured,  wiUi  reason,  that 
if  they  were  left  undisturbed  in  their  spring  haunlfl,  they 
would  remain  in  yet  larger  numbers.  As  it  is,  there  are 
few  counties  in  England  in  which  their  nest  has  not  been 
discovered  ;  and  there  are  some  few  localities  in  which  it 
is  one  of  the  pleasant  sights  of  the  evening,  at  all  sensons 
of  the  year,  to  wat«h  the  Woodcocks  repairing  from  the 
woods  to  their  accustomed  feeding-ground. 

The  nest  is  built  of  dry  leaves,  principally  of  fern,  and 
placed  among  di-ad  grass,  in  dry,  warm  situations,  and 
contiiins  four  eggs,  which,  unlike  those  of  the  Snipes,  are 
nearly  equally  rounded  at  each  end. 

There  have  been  recorded  numerous  instances  in  whicli 
Wooilcocks  have  been  seen  carrying  their  young  through 
the  air  in  their  claws  ;  so  often,  indeed,  has  the  act  been 
witnessed,  that  it  may,  perhaps,  be  a  habit  of  the  bird, 
rather  than  an  extraordinary  display  of  instinct  evoked  by 
a  sudden  emergency. 

During  its  flight,  the  Woodcock  invariably  holds  its 
beak  pointed  in  a  direction  towards  the  ground.  Young 
birds  taken  from  the  nest  are  easily  reared  ;  and  afford 
much  amusement  by  the  skill  they  display  in  extracting 
worms  from  sods  with  which  they  are  supplied. 
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The  Woodcock  is  found  in  all  countries  of  the  Eastern 
[emisphere  where  trees  grow ;  but  it  has  not  been  ob- 
^^^rred  in  America 


THE  GEEAT  SNIPE. 
8g6lopax  major. 

^hnm  black,  divided  longltndiiudly  by  a  yellowish  white  bend ;  a  streak  of  the 
nine  eolonr  over  each  eye ;  fh>m  the  beak  to  the  eye  a  streak  of  dark  brown ; 
upper  plmnage  mottled  with  black  and  chestnut-brown,  some  of  the  feathers 
edged  with  atraw-colonr ;  greater  wing-coverts  tipped  with  white;  nnder 
parts  whitish,  spotted  and  barred  with  black ;  tail  of  sixteen  feathers ;  bill 
brown,  fleah-ooloored  at  the  base.  Length  twelve  and  a  half  inches.  Eggs 
brownish  olive,  spotted  with  reddish  brown. 

1'he  Greafc  Snipe,  Solitary  Snipe  or  Double  Snipe,  is  inter- 
mediate in  size  between  the  Woodcock  and  Common  Snipe. 
Though  not  among  the  rarest  of  our  visitants,  it  is  far  from 
common,  and  is  seen  most  frequently  in  the  eastern  counties 
in  the  autumn.  Its  principal  resorts  are  low  damp  meadows 
and  grassy  places  near  marshes,  but  it  does  not  frequent 
swamps  like  its  congeners.  This  difference  in  its  haunts 
implies  a  different  diet,  and  this  bird,  it  is  stated,  feeds 
principally  on  the  larvae  or  grubs  of  Tipulae  (known  by 
the  common  name  of  Father  Long-legs),  which  are  in 
summer  such  voracious  feeders  on  the  roots  of  grass.  It 
breeds  in  the  northern  countries  of  Europe,  and  in  some 
parts  of  Sweden  is  so  abundant  that  as  many  as  fifty  have 
been  shot  in  a  day.  When  disturbed  on  its  feeding-ground, 
it  rises  without  uttering  any  note,  and  usually  drops  in 
again,  at  no  great  distance,  after  the  manner  of  the  Jack 
Snipe.  It  may  be  distinguished  by  its  larger  size,  and  by 
carrying  its  tail  spread  like  a  fan.  In  the  northern  countries 
where  it  breeds  it  is  found  most  commonly  in  the  meadows 
after  hay-harvest,  and  as  it  is  much  prized  for  the  delicacy 
of  its  flesh  it  is  a  favourite  object  of  sport.  It  is  remark- 
able for  being  always  in  exceedingly  good  condition,  a  re- 
mark which  applies  to  specimens  procured  in  this  country 
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Dfl  well  aa  those  shot  in  Sweden.  Its  bcbI.,  which  \13am 
mrely  been  seen,  is  placed  in  a  tuft  of  grass,  and  contains 
four  eggs.  Mention  is  made  in  the  ^ootoffut*  of  fgiirr= 
aolitary  Snipea  having  been  Idlled  in  the  county  of  Duthom  j 
in  the  month  of  August  Two  of  these  were  yonng  biids,  . 
scarcely  fledged  ;  it  would  appear,  tlierefore,  that  thia  hinl   j 


Koint'tinics  breeds  in  Great  Britain.  The  writer  of  the 
parn<rraph  states  that  he  had  met  with  Great  Snipes  in 
vast  nunibcre  aloug  the  coast  of  Nordland  and  Finmark. 
In  a  marsh  near  Bosoe,  he  and  his  fi-icnds  obtained  sever 
brace  in  half  an  hour,  in  the  month  of  August,  the  young 
birds  being  fully  Hedged. 

•  Vol.  li.  p.  3911. 


THE  COMMON  SNIPE. 
Bc^LOFix  aAu.ixxao. 


T«Ilow,  ipotMd  wlt)i  bnwn  «uil  4sti. 

tas  Conuuon  Snipe  is  a  bird  of  very  geaeial  distribntioii, 
being  Ibund  in  all  porta  of  the  Eastern  Contiaent,  from 
IrelKOd  to  Japan,  and  from  Siberia  to  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  It  is  conunoa  also  in  many  parts  of  America, 
npecdally  CaioUna,  and  is  frequent  in  many  of  the 
Amencan  Islatada.  In  Britain,  Snipes  aie  most  nomeioas 
in  the  viiit«r,  theic  numbers  being  then  increased  by  arrivals 
from  high  latitades,  from  which  they  are  driven  by  the 
impossibility  of  boring  for  food  in  ground  hardened  by 
frost  ta  boned  beneath  snow.     In  September  and  October 
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larga  flotka  of  tlieae  Liija  arrive  in  the  marahy  districta  oP 
Englaiid,  Btopping  Eometimes  for  a  short  time  only,  aai 
then  proceeding  onwoids ;  but  Ixdng,  like  nmny  other  fainls, 
gregarious  at  no  other  time  thiui  when  making  their  mic- 
tions, when  they  have  uirivcd  at  a  district  where  they 
intend  to  take  op  thcic  residence,  they  scatter  tbemaelvea 
over  niarah  land,  remaining  in  each  other's  neighbourhood 
perhaps,  but  showing  no  tendency  U)  flock  together.  Theii 
food  consists  of  the  creeping  things  wliich  live  in  mod, 
and  to  this,  it  is  said  by  some,  they  add  small  seeds  and 
&ae  vegetable  fibre ;  but  it  is  questionable  whether  this 
kind  of  food  is  not  swaUowed  by  accident,  mixed  up  with 
more  nourishing  diet.  The  end  of  Iheii  beak  is  furnialied 
with  a  soft  pulpy  membrane,  which  in  oil  probubility  is 
highly  sensitive,  and  enables  the  biid  to  discover  by  the 
touch  the  worms  which,  being  buried  in  mud,  are  concealed 
from  its  sight.  Snipes  when  disturbed  always  lly  against 
the  wind,  so  when  suddenly  scared  from  their  feedmg- 
ground,  and  compelled  to  rise  without  any  prcTioua  inten- 
tion on  their  part,  they  seem  at  first  uncertain  which 
course  to  tuke,  but  twisit  iind  tuiti  without  making  mMi.li 
progress  in  any  direction ;  but  in  a  few  seconds,  ha^-iiig 
decided  on  their  movements,  they  dart  away  Avith  great 
mpidity,  utteiing  at  the  same  time  a  sharp  cry  of  two 
notes,  wliich  is  difficult  to  describe,  but  once  heard  can 
scarcely  be  mistukeiL  "When  a  bird  on  such  au  occasion 
is  lired  at,  it  often  happens  that  a  number  of  others, 
who  have  been  shuilarly  occupied,  rise  at  the  report,  and 
after  having  performed  a  few  mazy  evolutions,  dart  off  in 
the  way  described.  At  other  times  they  lie  so  close  thst 
between  the  K{)urtsiu^n  mid  the  bird  which  be  has  just 
killed  there  may  be  others  concealed,  either  unconscious 
of  danper,  cr  trusting  for  security  to  their  powers  of  lying 
hid.  Tliis  tendency  to  lie  close,  or  the  reverse,  depends 
much  oil  the  weather,  though  why  it  should  be  so  seems 
not  to  liave  been  decided.      But  the  movements  of  .Snipes 
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generally  are  governed  by  laws  of  which  we  know  little  oi 
xxothing.     At  one  season  they  will  be  numerous  in  a  cer- 
tain marsh ;  the  next  year  perhaps  not  one  will  visit  the 
spot;  to-day,  they  will  swarm  in  a  given  locality;  a  nighfs 
£ro6t  will  drive  them  all  away,  and  a  change  of  wind  a 
£ew  days  after  will  bring  them  all  back  again.     If  very 
aevere  weather  sets  in  they  entirely  withdraw,  but  of  this 
the  reason  is  obvious ;  the  frozen  state  of  the  marsh  puts 
a  stop  to  their  feeding.     They  then  retire  to  milder  dis- 
tricts, to  springs  which  are  never  frozen,  to  warm  nooks 
near  the  sea,  or  to  salt  marshes.     Perhaps  the  majority 
perform  a  second  migration  southwards ;  for,  as  a  rule,  they 
are  most  numerous  at  the  two  periods  of  autumn  and 
spring,  that  is,  while  on  their  way  to  and  from  some  dis- 
tant winter- quarters.     After  March  they  become  far  less 
frequent,  yet  there  are  few  extensive  marshes,  especially 
in  Scotland  and  the  north  of  England,  where  some  do  not 
remain  to  breed.   At  this  season  a  striking  change  in  their 
habits  makes  itself  perceptible.    A  nest  is  built  of  withered 
grass,  sometimes  under  the  shelter  of  a  tuft  of  heath  or 
reeds,  and  here  the  female  sits  closely  on  four  eggs.     The 
male,  meanwhile,  is  feeding  in  some  neighbouring  swamp, 
and  if  disturbed,  instead  of  making  off  with  his  zig-zag 
winter's  flight,  utters  his  weU-remembered  note  and  ascends 
at  a  rapid  rate  into  the  air,  now  ascending  with  a  rapid  vibra- 
tion of  wing,  wheeling,  falling  like  a  paiuchute,  mounting 
again,  and  once  more  descending  with  fluttering  wings, 
uttering  repeatedly  a  note  different  from  his  cry  of  alarm, 
intermixed  with  a  drumming  kind  of  noise,  which  has 
l)een  compared  to  the  bleat  of  a  goat.     This  last  sound  is 
supposed  to  be  produced  by  the  action  of  the  air  on  his 
quivering  wings,  for  it  has  been  observed  to  occur  only 
while  he  is  making  his  descents.      One  of  its  French 
names  is  Ckhre  volant,  flying  goat,  and  the  Scottish  name 
''  Heather-bleater,"  was  also  given  to  it  as  descriptive  of 
its  peculiar  summer  note.     The  female  sits  closely  on  her 
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eggs,  and  if  disturbed  while  'm  ulkarge  of  her  yet  u:ifli-ilgv(l 
brood,  nideavouTs  to  distract  the  attention  of  on  intracier 
fcoin  tlivm  to  berst>lC  by  the  artifice  already  described  as 
being  employed  by  others  of  tlie  "Waders. 

"  Saljino's  Snipe,"  which  was  at  odb  time  thought  to  ha 
n  distiiii;!  spetiea,  ia  now  considered  n  dack  vuriety  of  tbo 
Common  Snipe,  recent  esaraination  of  specimens  having 
proved  that  its  tail  contains  fourteen  feathera  and  not 
twelve  only,  as  wna  supposed. 


THE  JACK   SNIPE. 

SO&LOPiX  aMxfNULA. 

loDettndtaiftUr  br  a  bHA  bud  «^M  wuu  nuiiii  bnmt 

in  Miher  ilde  d  pinUi]  jalloirUi  limd  nHlune  tnn  (ta 

po;    back  l*aiilltully  inoltli^t  "Ith  liufT,  n  ■■'  ■    ' 


As  the  Great  Snipe  has  been  colled  the  Double  Snipe, 
on  account  of  its  being  superior  in  size  to  the  common 
Bpccics,  so  the  subject  of  the  present  chajiter  ia  known 
us  the  Half  Snipe,  from  being  contrasted  ivith  the  same 
bird,  and  being  tonsiderably  smaller.  The  present 
species  is  far  less  abundant  than  the  Common  Snipe; 
yet  still  it  is  often  seen,  more  frequently,  perhaps,  than 
the  other,  by  non-sporting  observers,  for  it  frequents 
not  only  downright  murshes,  but  the  little  streams  which 
meander  through  meadows,  the  sides  of  grassy  ponds,  and 
the  drains  by  the  side  of  canals,  where  the  ordinary  pe- 
destrian, if  accompanied  by  a  dog,  will  bo  very  likely  to 
put  one  up.  Its  food  and  general  habits  are  much  the 
same  as  those  of  the  Common  Snipe ;  but  it  rises  and 
flies  off  without  any  note.  Its  flight  b  singularly  crooked 
until  it  has  made  up  its  mijid  which  direction  it  intends 
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to  take ;  indeed  it  seems  to  decide  eventoallj  on  the  mie 
«rliich  was  at  fint  most  tmlikel;  to  be  its  path,  (ud  after 
h&Ting  made  a  short  round  composed  of  a  seriea  of  dis- 
ioisted  cnrrea,  it  either  retnniB  close  to  the  spot  from 
trliich  it  -waa  started,  or  snddeiily  drops,  as  by  a  sndden 
tmpiilse,  into  a  ditch  a  few  gimshots  o£  I  have  seen  one 
Irop  thus  within  twenty  yards  of  the  spot  where  I  stood, 
AMMd  though  I  threw  upwards  of  a  dozen  atones  into  the 


place  where  I  saw  it  go  down,  it  took  no  notice  of  them. 
It  was  only  by  walking  down  the  aide  of  the  ditch, 
beating  the  rushes  with  a  stick,  that  I  induced  it  to  rise 
■gain.  It  then  flew  off  in  the  same  way  as  before,  and 
dropped  into  the  little  stream  from  which  I  had  fiist 
started  it 

From  this  habit  of  lying  so  dose  as  to  rise  under  the 
rory  feet  of  the  passpoger,  aa  well  as  from  its  silence,' 
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it  is  ciiled  in  Fiance  la  Sourdt,  "  doa£"  In  the  sama 
country  it  is  known  alao  as  "  St  Martin'a  Snipe,"  feim 
the  time  of  ita  arri%-al  in  tliat  country,  November  11  ; 
witli  us  it  is  an  earlier  visitor,  coming  abont  tbe  second 
week  in  September. 

A  few  instances  ai«  recorded  of  tlie  Jack  Snipe  having 
been  seen  in  this  country  at  a  season  which  would  lead  to 
the  inf(^rcnce  that  it  occasionally  breeds  here  j  but  no 
instance  of  its  doing  so  has  been  ascertained  as  a  ^L 
It  leaves  us  early  in  April 


THE  BROWN  SNIPE. 


HACRORAUPHUe   OBIBBDS. 

Winter  pluBvtfft-^'HtBd  nai  neck  uh-brownvnifed  wlthdu^erbrovn;  tckpulin 
ADdwine-coverladiukyash-brownidaT^iMd  wtthercy;  lowcrpulof  thebod 
vbltfl,  ipotted  OD  tha  Ull-coverti  vtth  black;  qnLlLi  dusky  uh-brown;  tAi 
black,  witb  while  bare ;  under  plamBgii  neirly  wliilc  fuinnn-— Cheeiui.  t>| 
«f  tbe  UeaJ,  and  bock  of  tho  neck,  pale  cheaLzmL-broiin]  streaked  viQi  black 
upper  part  at  Ilia  back,  erarulvs.  and  tertlala,  nearly  UJKk  etreakod  »iU 

A  haub  visitor  to  Great  Britain,  but  said  to  be  common  in 
the  Unilfd  States  of  America,  except  durini;  the  breeding 
season,  when  it  is  supposed  to  go  farther  north.  It  is  u 
gregarious  bird,  in  habits  resembling  the  Sandpipers,  i-aiher 
tliuti  the  true  Snipes. 


THE  CUHLEW  SANDPIPER. 

TBIHGA  BOBABQITATA. 

Bill  curved  dowowwdi.  UDcb  longec  tbui  the  liud.  Winter— Oypti  toll-coverti 
■ndiUtbe  nndu  puta  white :  uppcrplnmigimh-biDwit,  mottled  with  dukBi 
tVDvn  aad  wbltiah ;  bT«ut  tli«  tuae  colonn,  but  much  ISghter ;  bill  bUck ; 
irla  bntwD :  (Set  duekj.  Sufnna^CiowD  bluk.  mottled  with  nddlih ;  Dcdei 
plume^  cheitDut-red^  epecUcd  with  brown  uid  while;  much  of  the  upper 
phMDasB  blMk.  mottled  with  red  and  uh.  I«iigth  Mvau  ud  ■  half  Inchei 
^gi  jellowlih,  wlQi  brown  Bpote. 

Tbos  bird,  called  also  the  Pigmy  Curlew,  ia  of  about  the 
■ame  eize  as  the  far  commonei  Dunlin,  tiom.  which  it  ia 
distinguiahed  not  only  by  the  diSereuce  in  the  colour  of 
its  pltunage,  but  by  the  greater  length  of  its  beak,  which 
is  curved  downwards.  Pigmy  Curlews  are  observed  irom 
time  to  time  in  this  country  at  the  periods  of  autumn  and 
spring,  and  it  is  said  that  a  few  remain  with  us  to  breed, 
bat  tlieii  nest  and  eggs  have  never  been  detected.  In 
their  habits  &ey  resemble  the  Dunlins,  from  which  they 
may  readily  be  distingnished,  even  when  flying,  by  theit 
white  upper  tail-coverts.  They  are  of  wide  geographical 
range,  but  nowhere  abundant. 


TRINOA    CASUTL'S. 
a  smoll  part  oF  the  tibia  nalict 


id  with  bbck :  back  streaked  and  apotted  vi 
wblte;  legs  dull  grccp.  Lenfith  ttn  incli«.  E, 


Tqe  Knot,  "Willughby  informs  us,  ia  so  called  from  having 
been  a  favourite  dish  of  King  Canutus,  or  Knute.  It  is  a 
migratory  bird,  visiting  the  coasts  of  Great  Britain  early  irj 
autumn,  and  remaining  here  till  spring,  when  it  retiri's 
northwarda  to  breed.  During  the  intervening  months  ii 
keeps  exclusively  to  the  sandy  or  muddy  aea-shore,  assem- 
bling in  BmitU  flocks,  and  mixing  freely  with  Dunlins, 
Sanderliugs,  and  Purple  Sojidpipers.  Sonic  authors  stata 
that  it  feeds  principally  early  and  lute  in  the  day,  and 
during  moonlight  nights ;  but  I  have  scon  it  on  the 
cotut  of  Norfolk  in  winter  feeding  at  all  houiB  of  the  day 
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n  company  with  the  hirds  mentioned  above,  and  differjjig 
iitle  from  them  in  the  mode  of  obtaining  its  food.  But 
I  remarked  on  several  occasions  that,  when  a  flock  was 
listurbed,  the  Knots  often  remained  behind,  being  less 
earful  of  the  presence  of  man  ;  in  consequence  of  which 
;ardine88  in  rising  they  more  than  once  fell  to  our  guns 
liter  their  companions  had  flown  ofL  On  their  first 
irrival,  they  are  said  to  be  so  indifferent  to  the  vicinity 
Df  human  beings  that  it  is  not  difficult  to  knock  them 
down  with  stones.  Their  provincial  name  in  Norfolk 
is  the  Green-legged  Shank,  the  latter  name.  Shank,  being 
applied  for  shortness  to  the  Eedshank.  Dr.  Eichardson 
states  that  ''Knots  were  observed  breeding  on  Melville 
Peninsula  by  Captain  Lyon,  who  tells  us  that  they  lay 
four  eggs  on  a  tuft  of  withered  grass,  without  being  afc  the 
pains  of  forming  any  nest" 

THE  BUFF-BREASTED  SANDPIPER 

TRINGA  RUFESGENS. 

Bill  slender,  slightly  curved,  not  longer  than  the  head ;  tail  wedge-shaped,  the 
outer  feathers  light  brown,  edged  with  white ;  a  large  portion  of  the  tibia 
naked;  upper  plumage  mottled  with  several  shades  of  brown;  primaries 
dusky,  tipped  with  black :  upper  tail-coverts  brown ;  under  plumage  white, 
tinged  with  brown  and  buff;  imder  surftce  of  the  wing  mottled  with  lines  of 
white,  black  and  dusky.    Length  eight  inches.    Eggs  unknown. 

A  FEW  specimens  only  of  this  rare  bird  have  been  shot  in 
England,  whither  it  had  strayed  from  its  usual  winter 
resort,  the  coast  of  Korth  America. 

THE  BROAD-BILLED   SANDPIPER 

TRINGA  PLATTRHYNCA. 

DiU  sUfl^tly  curved  at  the  point,  longer  than  the  head,  much  flattened  at  the 
base ;  lateral  tail-feathers  equal  In  length,  shorter  than  the  two  middle  ones ; 
bead  doaky,  with  two  narrow  reddish  stripes ;  back  black,  streaked  with  mat- 
red  and  dull  white ;  under  plumage  white,  streaked  with  brown  on  the  neck 
and  flanks ;  bill  Uack,  reddiah  aah  at  the  base ;  feet  greeniah  aah. 

This  bird,  though  said  to  be  tolerably  frequent  in  Norway 
and  Lapland,  is  a  rare  visitant  to  tiie  British  Isles.  Its 
habits  and  nidification  resemble  those  of  the  Snipe, 
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LITTLE  STINX 

TRIKOA  UlNDTA. 

plonuge  bah  und  da^kj:  a.  brawn  tbuli  becwcwj  tbd  bin  nud  U)a  v^a; 
pldnuga  whlu :  ddUi  (Htbcn  of  Uh  tall  uh-biDn,  idevd  wlUi  wl 
mlddla  DQei  bnnrn ;  bni  and  (Cat  bluk.   Length  Bn  ud  i  hKir  Inufaei.    Egp 
rediUb  *hlt*.  >potlod  wilh  dntk  nd-tmirn. 

A  RAR8  Biid  occuEioDiU  visitant,  appearing  irota  time  to 
time  in  sniall  flocks  on  the  muddy  or  Bandy  sea-courti 
My  friend,  the  Eev.  W.  S.  Hore  (to  whom  I  am  indebted 
for  many  valuable  notee,  incorporated  in  the  t«xt  of  thia 
volume),    obtained    several  specimens   of    tliis    bird 
October,  1840,  on  the  Laiia  niud  banks,  near  Plymouth. 
In  theii  habits   they   differed   little   from   the    Dunli 
They  were   at  first  very  tame,    but   after   having   bean 
fired  at  became  more  cautious.     la  their  food  and  mode    i 
of  collecting  it,  nothing  was  observed  to  distingoiah  tbem    . 
from  the  other  Sandpipers. 

TEMMINCK'S  STDTT. 

TBINOA  TEUIUSCBII. 


bl»ek.    Leij(,-lhBvesin!«h«lf  iudiea.    Egga  uiilaio«n. 

Temminck,  in  whose  honour  this  biid  was  named,  states 
that  it  "  inhabits  Ibo  Arctic  Ri^gions,  and  is  seen  on  its 
passive  at  two  ]>iiriuds  of  the  year  in  different  parts  of 
Germany,  on  the  banks  of  lakes  and  rivera  ;  probably,  also, 
in  the  interior  of  France  ;  never  along  the  maritime  coasta 
of  Holland  ;  very  rare  on  the  Lake  of  Geneva.  Its  food 
consists  of  small  inserts.  It  probably  builds  its  nest  verj 
far  north."  A  few  have  been  killed  in  England,  and  it 
occurs  in  many  parts  of  Asia  and  in  North  Africa,  but  it 
is  nowhere  abimdant. 
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SCHINZ'S  SANDPIPER 

TRINOA  8CHINZIL 

fiill  rtn^ht,  nearly  bltck,  very  mach  shorter  than  the  head ;  apper  plnmage 
ash-brown  streaked  with  black  and  rost-red ;  upper  tail-coverts  white ;  outer 
tail-feathers  ash-brown;  breast  greyish  white,  speckled  with  dusky;  under 
plumage  white ;  feet  black,  tinged  with  green. 

^  VERT  rare  species,  of  which  two  or  three  specimens 
only  have  been  killed  in  Great  Britain.  In  North  America 
It  is  more  frequent,  and  its  habits  are  said  to  resemble 
those  of  the  Dunlin. 

THE  PECTOKAL  SANDPIPER 

TRINOA  FEOTORiLIS. 

Bill  straight,  shorter  than  the  head,  compressed  and  reddish  yellow  at  the  base ; 
upper  plumage  black  and  rust-red ;  upper  tail-coverts  black ;  breast  greyish 
white,  streaked  with  dusky;  under  plumage  white;  feet  greenish  yellow. 
Length  ten  inches.    Eggs  unknown. 

This  also  is  an  American  species,  of  which  three  or  four 
specimens  only  have  been  shot  in  Great  Britain.  Its 
habits  appear  to  be  very  similar  to  those  of  the  other  Sand- 
pipers.    Its  nest  and  eggs  are  unknown. 

THE  DUNLIN. 

TRINOA  VARIABILIS. 

Bill  a  little  longer  than  the  head,  slightly  bent  down  at  the  tip ;  two  middle 
tail-feathers  the  longest,  dusky  and  pointed ;  a  small  part  of  the  tibia  naked. 
ITifUfT— Throat  and  a  streak  between  the  bill  and  eye  white ;  upper  plumsge 
ash-brown  streaked  with  dusky ;  upper  tail-coverts  dusky ;  lateral  tail-feathers 
ash,  edged  with  white ;  breast  greyish  white,  mottled  with  brown ;  bill  black ; 
feet  dusky.  ;9iimm<r--Mo8t  of  the  upper  plumage  black,  edged  with  rust-red ; 
belly  and  abdomen  black.  Young  hirda  haye  the  upper  plumage  variously 
mottled  with  ash-brown,  dusky,  and  reddish  yellow ;  the  bill  is  shorter  and 
stnd^t  Length  eight  inches.  Eggs  greenish  white,  blotched  and  spotted 
with  brown. 

Thb  name  variability  changeable,  has  been  applied  to  this 
qpecies  of  Sandpiper  on  account  of  the  great  difference 
between  its  summer  and  winter  plumage.  It  was  for- 
meriy,  indeed,  supposed,  that  the  two  states  of  the  bird 


M  the  25th  of  Jul,;  but 
foUowmg  month  that  tber 
tune  until  Inf-  ;«  .v.  ^'. 
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made  an  excursion  to  tlie  coast  of  Norfolk  for  the  pur- 
ose  of  observing  the  habits  of  the  sea-side  Grallatores 
ad  Natatores  which,  in  winter,  resort  to  that  coast  Nu- 
lerooB  as  were  the  species  and  individuals  of  these  birds 
'hich  then  flocked  to  the  beach  and  salt-marshes,  I  have 

0  doubt,  in  my  own  mind,  that  they  were  all  outnumbered 
J  Dunlins  alone.  Of  nearly  every  flock  that  I  saw 
ceding  on  the  wet  sand  or  mud,  fully  half  were  Dun- 
Ihb  ;  many  flocks  were  composed  of  these  birds  alone ; 
rhile  of  those  which  were  constantly  flying  by,  without 
lighting,  the  proportion  of  Dunlins  to  all  other  birds  was, 
t  least,  three  to  one.  Added  to  which,  while  the  parties 
f  other  birds  were  susceptible  of  being  approximately 
onnted,  the  individuals  which  composed  a  flock  of  Dun- 
ins  were  often  innumerable. 

At  one  time,  we  saw  in  the  distance,  several  miles  ofiT, 

1  light  cloud,  as  of  smoke  from  a  factory  chimney :  it 
Qoved  rapidly,  suddenly  disappeared,  and  as  suddenly 
igain  became  visible.  This  was  an  enormous  flock  of 
Dunlins,  consisting  of  many  thousands  at  least.  They 
iid  not  come  very  near  us  ;  but  smaller  flocks  which  flew 
kbout  in  our  immediate  vicinity  presented  a  similar  ap- 
)eaTance.  As  the  upper  surface  of  their  bodies  was  turned 
owards  us,  they  were  of  a  dark  hue :  suddenly  they 
vheeled  in  their  flight  as  if  the  swarm  was  steered  by  a 
angle  will,  when  they  disappeared ;  but  instantaneously 
revealed  themselves  again  flying  in  a  different  direction, 
ind  reflected  glittering  snowy  white. 

Dunlins,  while  feeding,  show  a  devoted  attention  to 
heir  occupation,  which  is  not  often  to  be  observed  in 
and  birds.  «  They  run  rapidly,  looking  intently  on  the 
^und,  now  stopping  to  pick  up  some  scrap  of  animal 
natter  which  lies  on  the  surface  of  the  sand,  now  boring 
!br  living  prey  where  they  detect  indications  of  such  prey 
ying  hid.  Occasionally  an  individual  bird  appears  to  suffer 
Tom  lameness,  and  halts  in  its  progress  as  if  its  legs  were 
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guuty.     FrtH^iieiiUy  they  chase  a  receding  wave  for  tii« 

sake  of  recovering  a  priie  whioh  has  been  awept  from  Ha 
beach ;  never  venturing  to  swim,  but  showing  no  four  of 
wetting  either  feet  or  feathers.  While  engaged  in  these 
various  ways,  they  often  keep  up  a  short  conTersationa! 
twitter,  ia  a  tone,  however,  bo  low  that  it  can  only  bt 
heard  at  a  very  short  distance.  While  flying,  they  fre- 
quently utter  a  much  louder  piping  note,  which  can 
readily  be  diatii^;nished  from  the  call  of  the  other  sea- 
side birds.  I  observed  that  a  small  detached  flock,  when 
disturbed,  generally  flaw  ofT  to  a  great  distAoce ;  bat  il' 
other  birds  were  feeding  In  the  neighbourhood,  they  more 
frequently  alighted  near  them,  as  if  assured  by  their 
presents  that  no  danger  was  to  be  apprchcri'Icd. 

Dunlins  are  not  considered  to  breed  in  Norfolk  ;  but  ia 
many  parts  of  Scotland,  in  the  Hebrides  and  Orkneys, 
"  they  frequent  the  haunts  selected  by  the  Golden  Plovers, 
with  which  they  are  so  frequently  seen  in  company,  that 
they  have  popularly  obtained  the  name  of  Plovers'  Pages. 
Sometimes  before  the  middle  of  April,  but  always  before 
that  of  May,  they  are  seen  dispersed  over  the  moors  ia 
paiis  like  the  birds  just  named,  ivhtch,  at  this  season, 
they  greatly  resemble  in  habits.  The  nest,  which  is 
composed  of  some  bite  of  withered  grass,  or  aedge,  and 
small  twigs  of  heath,  is  placed  in  a  slight  hollow,  generally 
on  a  bare  spot,  and  usually  in  a  dry  place,  like  that 
aelceted  by  the  Golden  Plover,  The  female  lays  four  eggs, 
and  sits  very  assiduously,  often  allowing  a  person  to  come 
quite  close  to  her  before  removing,  which  she  does  in  u 
fluttering  and  cowering  mamier."  • 

la  a  few  specimens  which  I  obtained,  the  bill  wa^ 
considerably  curved  downwards  throughout  its  whole 
length,  thus  approaching  in  form  that  of  the  Pigmy 
Curlew  ;  but  the  dusky  upper  tail-coverla  sufficiently  dis- 
tinguished it  from  its  rarer  congener. 
'  MacgilliTTaj. 


THE  PUHPLE  SMCDPIPER. 

TRIKQA   ItARfmU. 

BUI  loaga  thu  tbs  bud,  lUghUj  bent  down  it  tha  Up.  dnHcj,  the  bue  nddlih 
enagt ;  bMtd  Mid  dmIc  dDikf  bicwn,  tinged  with  gnr ;  tauk  ud  icipului 
blink,  vltb  tnupls  md  violet  Teflectloni,  the  feithen  edged  with  deep  uh ; 
bxfait  gnj  ind  white ;  under  plnmige  whit«,  itniked  on  the  flinlu  wllh 
gnji  fBetDchre-jetlow.  Length  eight  md  i  qowttc  incliea.  Eggi  jrellowish 
oUt*,  ipotted  ud  ipeckled  with  reddlih  brown. 

Thb  Farple  Sandpiper  is  described  aa  boing  far  less 
oonunoQ  than  the  Dunlin,  and  differing  bom  it  in  habits, 
inaamDch  aa  it  resorta  to  the  rocky  coafit  in  preference  to 
Bandy  flats.  The  few  apecimens  of  it  which  I  have  seen 
were  aaaociated  with  Dnnlina,  flying  in  the  aame  flocks 
with  them,  feeding  with  them,  and  so  closely  resembling 
them  in  size  and  movementa,  that  a  deacription  of  ths  ono 
equally  characterisea  the  other.  It  was  only,  in  fact,  by 
the  difference  of  colonr  that  I  could  discriminate  between 
them;  and  this  I  did,  on  several  occssiona,  with  great 
ease,  having  obtained  my  specimens  singly  while  they  were 
muTounded  by  other  birds.  Accotdiug  to  Mr.  Dunn,  "  The 
Purple  Sandpiper  is  very  snmerous  in  Orkney  and  Sbet 
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land,  appearing  early  in  spring,  and  leaving  again  at  the 
latter  ond  of  April ;  about  which  time  it  collects  in  Ini^ 
flocks,  and  may  be  found  on  the  rocks  at  ebb-tide,  watch- 
ing eocb  retiring  wave,  running  down  »b  the  mater  &lla 
back,  picking  email  BheU-fiali  off  the  Btonw,  and  diaplaying 
great  activity  in  escaping  the  advancing  sea.  It  doas  not 
breed  there." 

This  species  has  a  wide  geographical  range.  It  has  been 
often  observed  in  the  Arctic  Re^ons,  where  it  breeds. 
It  is  well  known  in  North  America,  and  is  found  in 
various  parts  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  eapecially 
Holland.  ^^^ 


LAND  RAIL,  OR  CORN  CRAKE. 

CRES    FRATGHSIB. 


Few  persona  can  have  spent  the  b 
country,  and  enjoyed  their  evenings  in  the  open  air, 
without  having  grown  familiar  with  the  note  of  the  Com 
Crake  ;  yet,  strange  to  say,  among  those  who  have  heanl 
it  on  numberless  occasions,  not  one  in  a  hundred  (leaving 
sportsmen  out  of  the  account)  have  ever  seen  one  aUve. 
Its  whole  life,  while  with  us,  seems  to  be  spent  among  th« 
stalks  of  hay  or  corn,  between  which  its  long  legs  anil 
slender  body  give  it  peculiar  facility  of  moving,  and  it  is 
only  when  hard  pressed  that  it  rises  from  the  ground 
Its  flight  is  slow,  with  its  legs  hanging  down ;  and  it 
usually  drops  into  the  nearest  hedge  or  cover  which 
presents  itself,  and  from  which  it  is  not  easily  Hushed  a 
second  time. 

Tlie  Corn  Crake  is  found,  during  summer,  in  all  the 
lounties  of  England,  but  is  less  frequent  in  Cornwall  and 
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Davonshin  than  in  tha  coimtiea  farther  east,  and  iai 
in  sbandancfl  aa  we  advance  northwards.  In  the  north  of 
Ireland  it  is  to  be  heard  in  every  meadow  and  corn-field, 
and  here  its  incessant  cry  in  the  evenings  is  monotonona, 
if  not  wearisom&  In  many  ports  of  Scotland  it  la  also 
very  conunon,  and  here  it  is  much  more  frequently  seen. 


In  waste  lands,  where  it  can  find  no  continuous  com,  it 
takes  refuge  in  patches  of  flags,  rushes,  or  tall  weeds,  and 
if  watched  for,  may  be  seen  leaving  its  place  of  conceal- 
ment,  and  quietly  walking  along  the  grass,  lifting  its  feet 
high,  and  stooping  &om  time  to  time  to  pick  up  its  food, 
consisting  of  worms,  insects,  snails,  and  seeds. 

Hie  Land  Sail  is  considered  a  delicate  article  of  food, 
and  has  long  been  prized  as  such.  In  France  it  used  to 
be  termed,  in  old  sporting  phraseology,  "King  of  the 
Quails,"  tlie  Quail  being  a  bird  which  it  much  resembles 
in  colooring. 

The  Com  Crake  places  its  nest,  which  is  composed  of  a 
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few  BtrawB,  in  a  lioUow  in  the  giotuid,  among  com  oc  hay, 
iind  lays  from  eight  to  ten,  or  rarely,  twelve  eggs.  Tha 
young  birds  are  able  to  accompany  their  parents  in  their 
mazy  travels  as  soon  as  they  have  left  the  shelL  The 
note  of  tho  old  bird  is  heard  much  later  in  the  seaaoa 
than  the  song  of  most  other  birds,  and  is  probably  em- 
ployed as  a  call-note  to  the  young,  which,  but  for  soma 
such  guidance,  would  be  veij  likely  to  go  astray.  In  th» 
still  evenings  of  AuguaC,  I  have,  while  standing  on  the 
shore  of  the  island  of  Islay,  distinctly  heard  its  nionattiDous 
"  crek-crek  "  proceeding  from  a  com-iield  on  the  opposite 
shore  of  Jura,  the  Sound  of  Islay  which  intervened  being 
here  upwards  of  half  a  mile  wide.  On  ordinary  occasions 
it  is  not  easy  to  decide  on  the  position  and  distance  of  the 
bird  while  uttering  its  note ;  for  the  Corn  Crako  ia  a 
ventriloquist  of  no  mean  proficiency. 


THE  SPOTTED   CEAKE. 


PoKhau),  throal,  and  a  streak  over  the  eye,  lead-Erey ;  upper  pluinigo  ulivs- 
broim.  >pott*il  with  black  aud  while:  breaat  and  iindcr  pluiTiage  olive  and 

iah  yellow.  oniUEO  at  IhulMae  ;  iridea  brown ;  (tel  Krtraiah  yellow.    Leogli 

TnK  Spotted  Crake  is  smaller  in  size  than  the  Com  Crake, 
and  far  less  common.  It  is  shot  from  time  to  time  in 
various  parts  of  Great  Britain,  especially  in  the  ten 
countries,  to  wliich  its  habits  are  btst  suited.  It  frequenU 
watery  places  which  abound  with  reeds,  flags,  and 
sedges,  and  among  these  it  conceals  itself,  rarely  usin^; 
its  wings,  hut  often  wading  over  mud  and  weeds,  and 
taking  freely  to  the  water,  in  which  it  swims  with  facility. 
The  nest,  wliich  is  a  large  structure,  composed  of  rushes 
and  i-eeds,  ia  placed  among  thick  vegetation,  near  the 
water's  edge,  and  contains  from  seven  to  ten  eggs. 
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THE  LITTLE  CRAKE, 

OBEX  FUSILLA. 

Hetd  Ixown ;  upper  phunage  olive-ash,  the  feathers  black  in  the  centre ;  middle 
of  the  back  black,  sprinkled  with  white ;  throat,  &ce,  and  breast,  bloisb  grey, 
without  spots ;  abdomen  and  flanks  indistinctly  barred  with  white  and  brown : 
wings  without  apota,  reaching  to  the  extremity  of  the  tail ;  bill  green,  reddiah 
at  the  base ;  iridea  red ;  feet  green.  Length  seven  and  a  half  inchea.  Bggs 
yellowish,  spotted  with  oliye-brown. 

This  species  appears  to  be  generally  diifused  throughout 
the  eastern  and  southern  countries  of  Europe,  but  is  very 
rare  in  England.  It  is  a  shy  bird,  like  the  last  species, 
confining  itself  exclusively  to  reedy  marshes,  and  building 
its  nest  close  to  the  water's  edge.  It  lays  seven  or  eight 
eggs. 

BAILLON'S  CRAKK 

OREX  BAILLONIL 

Upper  plumage  reddiah  olive ;  head  streaked  with  black ;  back  spotted  with 
white  set  in  black ;  under  plumage  bluish  grey  in  firont,  barred  behind  with 
white  and  black ;  wings  spotted,  reaching  lialf-way  down  the  tail ;  bill  green ; 
iirides  reddish ;  feet  flesh-colour.  Length  seven  inches.  Eggs  light  olive-brown, 
spotted  with  darker  brown. 

Akotheb  rare  species,  resembling  the  Spotted  Crake  in 
habits.  It  is  said  to  be  not  uncommon  in  the  marshy 
districts  of  Prance,  but  it  is  not  frequently  met  with, 
owing  to  its  retired  habits.     Kest  and  eggs  like  the  last 

THE  WATEE  BAIL. 

RALLUS  AQUATICUS. 

Upper  feathers  reddiah  brown,  with  black  centres ;  under  plumage  in  front 
lead-colour,  behind  and  on  the  flanks  barred  with  black  and  white ;  bill  red, 
tinged  with  red  above  and  at  the  tip ;  irides  red ;  feet  flesh-colour.  Length 
eleven  and  a  half  inches.  £|ggs  yellowish,  spotted  witk  ash-grey  and  red-brown 

The  Water  Ball  is  a  generally  diffused  bird,  but  nowhere 
very  common,  haunting  bushy  and  reedy  places  near  the 
banks  of  rivers  and  lakes,  where  it  feeds  on  aquatic  insects, 


unfroieii;  I  then  sav  moifi  than  OM 
tot  food  among  the  short  mahes  aM 
edge.     Its  mode  of  walking  I  thoogh 
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ixiade  it  less  sliy  than  usual,  or  it  had  not  learnt  to  fear  a 
Ixorse  and  carriage,  for  it  took  no  notice  of  the  intrusion 
on  its  privacy,  but  went  on  with  its  search  without  con- 
descending to  look  up.    The  Water  Eail,  then,  unlike  the 
Com  Crake^  remains  with  us  all  the  winter.  When  forced 
'^o  rise,  this  bird  flies  heavily  straight  forwards,  at  no 
^preat  elevation  above  the  rushes,  with. its  legs  hanging 
Xoose,  and  drops  into  the  nearest  thicket  of  weeds.     A 
nest  and  eggs  of  this  bird  are  thus  described  in  the 
•*  Annals  of  Natural  History" : — "  The  bird  had  selected 
^or  her  nest  a  thick  tuft  of  long  grass,  hollow  at  the 
"bottom,  on  the  side  of  the  reed  pond ;  the  nest,  about  an 
inch  and  a  half  thick,  was  composed  of  withered  leaves 
and  rushes;  it  was  so  covered  by  the  top  of  the  grass, 
that  neither  bird,  nest,  nor  eggs  could  be  seen;   the 
entrance  to  the  nest  was  through  an  aperture  of  the  grass, 
directly  into  the  reeds,  opposite  to  where  any  one  would 
stand  to  see  the  nest."     The  number  of  eggs  is  about  ten 
or  eleven. 


THE  MOOR-HEN. 

OAIJifNULA   CHl6rOPUS. 

Upper  plnnuige  deep  olive-brown;  under  toil-coverts  and  edge  of  the  wing 
white,  the  former  with  a  few  black  feathers ;  under  plumage  slate  colour,  the 
flooks  streaked  with  white ;  base  of  the  bill  and  a  space  on  the  forehead  bright 
oiBDge,  point  of  the  bill  yellow ;  irides  red ;  feet  olive-brown ;  a  red  ring 
round  the  tibia.  In  /emalea  the  colours  are  brighter  than  in  the  males. 
Young  birds  have  the  firont  of  the  neck  whitish,  the  belly  grey,  the  base  of  the 

■  beak  and  legs  olive-brown.  Length  thirteen  inches.  Eggs  buff,  spotted  and 
speckled  with  orange-brown. 

Of  the  two  common  names  of  this  bird,  *'  Moor-hen  "  and 
"  Water-hen,"  the  former  is  that  which  is  more  generally 
in  use,  though  the  latter  is  the  more  appropriate.  The 
bird  frequents  moors,  it  must  be  admitted,  but  only  such 
88  are  watery ;  while  there  is  scarcely  a  river,  lake,  canal, 
brook,  or  even  pond,  of  moderate  dimensions,  which 
Moor-hens  do  not  either  inhabit  all  the  year  round  or 
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occasionally  visit  The  nome  is  objectionable  on  other 
Bccounta ;  tbe  male  bird  is  called  a  Moor-hen  as  well  aa 
the  female,  while  the  terms  Moor-fowl  and  Moor-cock 
have  long  been  applied  to  the  Ptanaigan.  For  these 
reaaona,  I  euppose,  many  recent  omithologista  AnghciM 
tlie  systematic  name,  and  coll  it  the  Gallinvde,  which 
means  "  little  fowl,"  and  is  soggeative  of  the  half- 
domestic  habits  of  the  bird,  under  certain  circnmstuioeg. 


The  Gallinule  being  a  common  bird  of  some  size^  con- 
epicuous  colours,  and  active  habits,  is  an  interesting  ap- 
pendage of  our  rivers  and  pieces  of  artificial  water.  lU 
note,  something  between  a  bark  and  a  croak,  is  as  well 
known  in  watered  districts  as  the  note  of  the  Cuckocs 
and  is  often  uttered  when  the  bird  has  no  intention  of 
being  seen.  Any  one  wno  may  happen  to  be  walking  on 
the  bank  of  a  reedy  pond  may  perhapa  hear  its  strange 
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and  see  the  bird  itself  at  some  little  distance,  swim- 
about  with  a  restless  jerky  motion,  often  dipping  its 
and  with  every  dip  turning  slightly  to  the  right  or 
le  left,     If  he  wishes  for  a  nearer  view,  let  him  advance 
Quietly,  concealing  himself  as  much  as  he  can ;  for  if  he 
I>T0ceeds  carelessly,  and  takes  off  his  eyes  for  any  con- 
^derable  time  from  the  spot  where  he  observed  it,  when 
lie  looks  again  it  will  have  disappeared,  taken  wing,  he 
xnay  imagine,  for  some  distant  part  of  the  water.     Kot  so ; 
4he  cunning  bird,  as  soon  as  a  stranger  was  perceived 
-within  a  dangerous  proximity,  steered  quietly  for  the 
nearest  tuft  of  reeds,  among  which  it  lies  ensconced  till 
lie  has  passed  on  his  way.     Or  it  rose  out  of  the  water, 
and,   with  its  feet  trailing  on  the  surface,  made  for  a 
similar  place  of  concealment;  or  dived  to  the  bottom, 
where  it  still  remains  clinging  to  the  weeds.     Perhaps  it 
lies  dose  to  his  feet,  having  sunk  beneath  the  water,  and, 
aided  by  feet  and  wings,  rowed  a  subaqueous  course  to  an 
often-tried  thicket  of  rushes,  where,  holding  on  with  its 
feet  to  the  stems  of  submersed  weeds,  it  remains  perfectly 
still,  leaving  nothing  above  the  surface  of  the  water  but 
the  point  of  its  beak.    If  the  observer  suspects  the  where- 
abouts of  its  concealment,  he  may  beat  the  rushes  with  his 
stick  and  produce  no  effect ;  the  bird  knows  itself  to  be 
safe  where  it  is  and  will  make  no  foolish  attempt  to  better 
itself.    A  water  spaniel  or  Newfoundland  dog  will  be  more 
effective.     Very  often  an  animal  of  this  kind  is  an  over- 
match for  its  sagacity,  and  seizes  it  in  his  mouth  before  the 
poor  bird  was  aware  that  the  water  itself  was  to  be  invaded ; 
but  more  frequently  it  discovers  an  onset  of  this  nature  in 
time  to  clear  itself  from  its  moorings,  and  dashing  out  with 
a  splashing  movement  of  feet  and  wings  skims  across  the 
pond  to  another  lurking-place,  and  defies  ftirther  pursuit. 

The  Gallinule,  though  an  excellent  swimmer  and  diver, 
belongs  to  the  Waders ;  it  has,  consequently,  free  use  of 
its  1^  on  land,  and  here  it  is  no  less  nimble  than  in  th« 
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water.  Wliaa  induced  to  chiinso  the  acene  it  steps  ashore, 
and,  with  a  peculiar  jerking*  motion  of  its  taU,  Bhovrini; 

the  white  feathers  beneath,  aud  very  conBpicuoua  by  its 
bright  red  hill,  which  hurmooizca  pleasantly  with  lim 
green  gross,  it  struts  about  aud  picks  up  worms,  insects, 
snails,  or  seeds,  with  nnflaggiug  peracveraace,  making  no 
stay  anywhere,  and  often  running  rapidly.  If  surprisul 
on  these  occasions,  it  either  makes  for  the  water,  or  tlica 
oS  in  a  line  for  some  thick  hec^  or  patch  of  brush-wuad, 
from  which  it  is  very  dif&cult  to  dislodge  it 

Its  mode  of  life  is  pretty  much  the  some  all  the  yc^ 
round ;  it  is  not  a  trsveUer  &om  choice.  Only  in  sov«ni 
weather,  when  its  haunts  an  bound  up  with  ice,  it  is  piC- 
force  compelled  to  sbift  its  quartci-s.  It  Ihen  Inivela  by 
night  and  searches  for  unfrozen  streams.  At  such  times 
it  ajipears  occasionally  in  pretty  large  numbers  in  pkcea 
where  usually  a  few  only  re-sort.  When  tlie  south  of 
Eui-ope  is  visited  by  suvero  frosts  it  is  supposed  even  to 
cross  the  ^Mediterranean,  it  having  been  observed  tu  Alguris, 
feeding  in  marshes  in  half-soclul  parties,  where  a  day  or 
two  bel'oru  none  had  been  seen.  To  the  faculties  of  swim- 
ming and  running  it  adds  that  of  perching  on  trees  ;  this 
it  docs  habitually,  as  it  roosta  in  low  bushy  trees ;  and 
it  Jias  besides  the  power  of  walking  cleverly  along  the 
branches. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  housi;a  where  it  has  long  been 
undisturbed,  it  loses  much  of  its  shy  nature,  and  will  not 
only  allow  itself  to  be  approached  within  a  short  distance, 
but,  becoming  half-domesticated,  will  consort  with  the 
poultry  in  the  farm-yard,  and  tome  with  them  to  he  fed. 
It  is  fodd  also  of  visiting  the  kitchen- garden,  where  it  is 
apt  to  make  itself  unwelcome,  by  helping  itself  to  the 
tendorcst  and  best  of  the  vegetables.  Bishop  Stanley,  m 
hw  entertaining  Book  on  Birds,  gives  some  highly  amusim; 
anecdotes  of  the  Gallinule. 

It  builds  its  nest  on  the  stump  of  a  tree,  or  in  a  busli 
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^^t^erhanging  the  water.     The  nest  is  a  large  stmctare, 

^lE^ade  of  rashes  and  dry  flags,  and  is  easy  of  detection. 

X'k  is  very  liable,  too,  to  be  swept  away  by  any  sudden  rise 

in  a  river.     Added  to  which,  the  yonng  frequently  fall  a 

I>rey  to  pike.     But  as  the  bird  has  two,  and  sometimes 

"tliree,  broods  in  a  year,  each  consisting  of  from  six  to 

eighty  it  remains  undiminished  in  numbers.     The  nest  is 

sometimes  placed  in  a  tree  at  a  distance  from  the  water. 

^When  this  is  the  case,  as  the  habits  of  the  young  birds 

are  aquatic,  immediately  on  their  breaking  the  egg  the 

old  birds  convey  them  in  their  claws  to  the  water.     An 

instance  is  recorded  in  the  Zoologist  of  a  female  Gallinule 

l)eing  seen  thus  employed  carrying  a  young  one  in  each 

foot :  it  has  been  observed,  too,  that  in  such  cases  the 

male  bird  builds  a  second  nest,  near  the  water^s  edge,  to 

which  the  young  retire  for  shelter  during  the  nighty  until 

they  are  sufliciently  fledged  to  accompany  their  parents  to 

their  ordinary  roosting-places  in  trees. 


THE  COMMON  COOT. 

FI^OA   ATRA. 

Upper  plnnuige  black,  tinged  on  tiie  back  with  grey ;  under  parts  blnish  grej; 
fh>ntal  disk  large,  pore  white ;  bill  white,  tinged  with  rose-red ;  irides  crimson ; 
feet  grey,  tinged  with  green ;  part  of  the  tibia  orange-yellow.  Length  sixteen 
inches.    Eggs  brownish,  speckled  with  reddish  brown. 

The  Coot,  seen  from  a  distance,  either  on  land  or  water, 
might  be  mistaken  for  a  Gallinule,  flirting  up  its  tail 
when  it  swims,  jerking  its  head  to  and  fro,  and  when  on 
land  strutting  about  with  a  precisely  similar  movement  of 
all  its  members.  On  a  nearer  examination,  it  is  clearly 
distinguished  by  its  larger  size  and  the  white  bare  spot 
above  the  bill,  in  front,  from  which  it  is  often  called  the 
Bald-headed  Coot  It  is  only  during  the  summer  season 
that  the  two  birds  can  be  compared ;  for  while  the  Galli- 
nule remains  in  the  same  waters  all  the  year  round,  the 
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piaiatable  than  in  summer,  they  are  much  sought  after  by 
s«a8ide  gunners.  Their  note^  in  summery  is  a  load  harsh 
ory,  represented  by  the  syllable  "krew,"  as  it  would  be 
ottered  by  a  crazy  trumpet.  In  winter  they  are  nearly 
snute.  During  the  latter  season,  Coots  are  confined  to  the 
QOtaihem  parts  of  the  island ;  but  in  the  breeding  season 
they  are  more  generally  diffused. 

When  seen  on  the  sea-coast,  they  are  readily  distin- 
guished from  Ducks  by  the  different  position  in  which 
they  sit  on  the  water,  with  their  heads  low,  poking  for- 
wards, and  their  tails  sticking  high  above  the  body. 
When  flying  in  large  coverts,  they  crowd  together  into  a 
mass,  but  when  swimming  scatter  over  a  wide  space. 

They  have  the  same  power  of  concealing  themselves  by 
diving  among  weeds  that  has  been  already  said  to  be  pos- 
sessed by  the  Gallinule.  I  have  seen  a  female  Coot  and 
her  brood,  when  disturbed  by  a  party  of  sportsmen,  paddle 
for  a  small  patch  of  rushes,  and  defy  a  long-continued  and 
minute  search  conducted  by  keepers  and  clever  water-dogs. 
The  latter  appeared  to  traverse,  again  and  again,  eveiy 
square  foot  of  the  rush  bed;  but  not  a  single  bird  was 
dislodged. 


THE  GEEY  PHALAEOPE. 

PHALABOPUS  LOBATUS. 

Ifinffr— Flnmage  in  firont  and  beneath  white ;  back  of  the  head,  ear-coverta^ 
and  a  atreak  down  the  nape,  dosky ;  back  pearl-grey,  the  fiaathfln  doaky  in 
Ifaa  oantra,  a  white  tranaverse  bar  on  the  wings ;  tail-fiaatheTB  brown,  edged 
with  aah;  bill  brown,  yellowiah  red  at  the  base ;  iridea  reddish  yellow;  feet 
greenlah  ash.  Summtr—KttA  dusky ;  fkce  and  nape  white ;  fleathers  of  the 
bade  dusky,  bordered  with  oiange-brown ;  fh)nt  and  lower  plnmago  brick- 
red.  Length  eight  inchea  and  a  halt  Eggs  greenish  stone-colour,  blotched 
and  spotted  with  dusky. 

Thb  Grey  Phalarope,  without  being  one  of  our  rarest 
birds,  is  not  of  common  occurrence.  Its  proper  home 
is  in  the  Arctic  regions,  from  whence  it  migrates  south- 
ward in  winter.     It  is  a  bird  of  varied  accomplishments. 
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THE  RED-NECKED  PHALAROPE 

FHAIiAROPUB  HTFERBOREUS. 

Seid  deep  Mli-grey ;  throat  white ;  neck  bright  nut-red ;  under  phimige  whUe^ 
hktehedon  the  lUnki  with  aah ;  beck  black,  the  £yth«n  bordered  with  met- 
red;  a  white  bar  acroae  the  wing;  two  middle  tail-foathen  black,  the  reat 
aah,  edged  with  white:  bfU  bktok;  iridea  brown;  feet  greeniah  aah.  Length 
aeren  inehea.    Egga  dark  olive,  doeely  apotted  with  black. 

Ter  Eed-necked  Phalarope,  or  Lobefoot,  is,  like  the  pre- 
ceding species,  an  inhabitant  of  the  Arctic  regions,  but 
extends  its  circle  of  residence  so  far  as  to  include  the 
Orkney  Islands,  in  which  nnmerous  specimens  have  been 
obtained.  It  bmlds  its  nest  of  grass,  in  the  marshes  or  on 
the  islands  in  the  lakes,  and  lays  four  eggs.  The  most 
marked  habit  of  these  birds  seems  to  be  that  of  alight- 
ing at  sea  on  beds  of  floating  seaweed,  and  indifferently 
swimming  about  in  search  of  food,  or  running,  with  light 
and  nimble  pace,  after  the  manner  of  a  Wagtail.  They 
are  often  met  with  thus  employed  at  the  distance  of  a 
hundred  miles  from  land.  They  are  described  as  being 
exceedingly  tame,  taking  little  notice  of  the  vicinity  of 
men,  and  unaffected  by  the  report  of  a  gun. 


THE  GREY  LAG  GOOSE. 

ANSER   FERUa 

Folded  winga  not  reaching  to  the  extremity  of  the  tail;  bill  strong,  orange- 
yellow,  the  naU  whitish ;  upper  plnmage  ash-brown,  many  of  the  feathers 
bordered  with  greyish  white ;  under  plumage,  in  fh>nt,  light  ash-grey,  barred 
on  the  ilanka  and  belly  with  brown,  behind  pure  white ;  iridea  deep  brown ; 
legs  dull  llMh-colour.    Egga  ivory  white.    Length  two  feet  ten  inches. 

The  birds  that  we  have  been  last  describing,  especially 
the  Coot  and  Moor-hen,  are  so  well  adapted  by  structure 
for  a  life  in  the  water,  that  they  might,  without  grievous 
error,  be  referred  by  the  young  naturalist  to  the  Order 
l^atatores,  or  swimmers.  There  can  be  no  doubt^  however, 
that  their  true  place  in  the  system  is  that  which  is 
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Bflsigned  to  tbem,  Binee  they  form  a  tlnk,  aa  it  were, 
between  the  Waders  and  the  important  order  whicL  we 
are  now  about  to  consider. 

First  lunong  these  are  the  Geese,  characterised'  hy  having 
a  large,  ovate  body,  a  long  nock,  a  short  and  stout  beak, 
high  at  the  base  and  bent  down  at  the  tip,  adapted  for 
cropping  vegetable  food  ;  the  wings  are  largo  and  powerfiil ; 
the  legs,  placed  under  the  centre  of  the  body,  aHbrd  some 
facility  in  walking,  and  the  webbed  feet  aw  eminently 
fitted  for  paddling,  but  rarely  employed  in  diving.  They 
spend  the  gTeat«r  portion  of  the  year  in  high  latdtudet^ 
where  their  orriTol  is  celebrated  with  great  rejoicings,  as 
an  indication  of  returning  summer.  They  are  eminently 
gre-Mfious,  (lying  prnendly  in  the  fnnn  of  a  half-ofietiej 
pair  of  compasses,  with  the  angle  in  front,  or  in  an  irregular 
wavy  line,  and  uttering  a  loud  harsh  cry,  which  may  often 
be  beard  some  time  before  the  birds  themselTea  are  in 

The  present  species,  which  is  supposed  by  some  to  be 
the  origin  of  the  domestic  Goose,  was  formerly  of  common 
occurrence  in  Great  Britain,  but  is  now  much  less  frequent. 
On  their  arrival  in  autumn,  they  resort  to  marshes  and 
swamps,  meadows,  corn-fields,  and  tmiiip-fields,  especially 
such  as  are  remote  from  human  dwellings.  There  they 
feed  by  day  on  such  vegetable  substances  as  fall  in  tbeir 
way,  but  they  are  said  to  prefer  the  young  shoots  of  com 
to  any  other  kind  of  food.  So  wary  are  they  and  difficult 
of  approach,  that  a  '■  "WUd  Goose  chase  "  is  a  proverbial 
expression  for  an  unsuccessful  enterprise.  At  night  they 
retire  to  the  broad  flats  near  the  sea,  or  to  the  mouths  of 
rivers,  where  they  roost  on  the  ground.  Yorrell  ia  oi 
opinion  "that  the  term  'lag,'  as  applied  to  this  Goose,  is 
either  a  modification  of  the  English  word  'lake,'  the  Latin 
laeuf,  or  perhaps  an  abbreviation  of  the  Italian  'lago,' 
from  which  latter  country  it  is  even  probable  that  w* 
may  originally  have  obtained  this  our  domesticated  race." 


-■  -ls-^~,i^ 


THE  BEAJT  GOOSE 

ANSER  S^aBTUH. 

Joldiid  wlngi  aicMdiiit  Uic  UQ  la  Itngtli ;  bOl  long,  onogi,  the  but  ind  diH 
bluk :  nppsr  plnmign  uh-brawn  ]  tha  vingi  d*rlnT.  tdgeA  with  grefiih 
whit* ;  nnilfT  plamigs  In  Irmt  dirt;  white,  bthlnd  pan  vhlls :  Irlda  duk 
tHwn ;  tegi  onnge  i  beak  Tvllowlih  white.    Langth  two  fut  llx  ibdMa. 

■n^whitt. 
Thi  sereial  species  constitntmg  the  group  to  'which  the 
Beau  Goose  l>elong8  Te8einl)le  each  other  very  nearly  in 
■11  respects.  Inspected  closely,  they  differ  indeed  qnito 
enough  to  jtistify  their  distribution  into  distinct  spedea ; 
bat  the  descriptions  of  theii  habits,  given  by  Taiious 
authon^  piesent  scarcely  any  chaiacteristic  features  peculiar 
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to  one  more  than  to  another.  Nor  do  I  find  tiiat  any 
ornitliologiste  give  any  marks  by  whicli  they  may  be 
distmgnbhod  at  a  distance.  All  are  gw^iarious,  fly  high  in 
the  form  of  a  V,  or  in  an  nndnlating  line,  nttertng  repeated 
cries,  which  no  one  who  has  heard  a  domesticated  Goose 
can  fail  to  recognise ;  they  pass  the  night  for  the  most 
part  on  broad  flats  near  the  sea,  and  at  early  dawn  repMT 
inland  to  their  feeding  grovmde.  The  Bean  Goose  is,  on 
the  authority  of  Ymrell,  next  to  the  Brent  Goose,  the 
commonest  and  moat  numorotis  as  a  species  among  our 
Wild  Geese.  In  Scotland  it  is  far  tnore  abundant  than  in 
England,  being  Been  in  iB^jjBMflWHIsiOEfa'her  to  April, 
especially  at  the  periodl^|pi|mHmt  And  &om  its 
siimmT  quartets.  But  )t  does  not  altogethi'r  ili-sert  ths 
British  Isles  during  the  intervening  months,  A  few  are 
said  anmsally  to  remain,  and  breed  in  the  l.ikes  of  "West- 
moreland, and  in  the  Hebrides.  In  Sutherlandsliire,  :ilso, 
many  remain  all  the  year — a  fact  thorouf,'lily  ascertained 
by  Mr.  Selby,  who  gives  an  interesting  account  of  several 
young  broods  which  he  saw  on  the  lochs,  some  of  which 
he  captured.  Tlicy  construct  their  nests  among  the  tall 
heath  on  the  islands,  and  lay  from  five  to  seven  eggs, 
smaller  than  those  of  the  Common  Goose,  but  of  a  similar 
shape  and  colour. 


THE   PINK-FOOTED    GOOSE. 

AKSER  BRACHrRHTNCHUS. 


It  is  said  that  most,  if  not  all  the  various  species  of  wild 
Geese  have  strong  local  attachments ;  that  Hocks  composed 
of  one  particular  kind  are  in  the  habit  of  visiting,  year 
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after  year,  the  same  spot,  to  the  exclusion  of  other  species, 
which  may.  nevertheless,  be  found  frequenting  places  of 
like  character  at  no  great  distance.  Of  the  truth  of  the 
statement  I  met  unth  signal  confirmation  in  the  severe 
winter  of  1860-61.  I  then  spent  several  days  on  the  coast 
of  Norfolk,  for  the  purpose  of  watching  the  habits  of  Waders 
and  sea-fowL  Without  indulging  in  the  chase  of  wild 
Geese,  I  heard  and  saw  a  great  many  flocks,  of  which  some 
were  unmistakeably  Brent  Creese ;  others,  of  a  larger  size 
and  a  different  colour,  I  was  obliged  to  include  under  the 
comprehensive  name  of  Grey  Geese.  The  Brents,  I  found, 
regularly  repaired  to  the  salt  marshes  adjoiniug  Thornham 
£[arbour,  which,  I  was  told,  was  their  usual  place  of  resort 
The  others  were  known  to  alight  only  in  the  meadows 
near  Holkham.  Having  heard  that  several  had  been  shot 
at  the  latter  place,  I  procured  one,  and  on  examination  it 
proved  to  be  the  present  species,  up  to  that  time  entirely 
unknown  to  me.  On  consulting  Yarrell,  I  found  the 
following  passage : — "  In  January  of  the  present  year, 
1841,  I  was  favoured  with  a  letter  from  the  Hon.  and" 
Rev.  Thomas  Keppel,  of  Warham  Rectory,  near  Holkam, 
informing  me  that  a  Pink-footed  Goose  had  been  killed  by 
his  nephew.  Lord  Coke,  at  Holkam.  This  bird  was  shot 
out  of  a  flock  of  about  twenty,  but  nothing  particular  was 
observed  in  their  flight  or  habits."  The  bird  brought  to 
me  had  been  shot,  along  with  many  others,  out  of  similar 
flocks,  in  exactly  the  same  place,  at  an  interval  of  twenty 
years;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  many  other  specimens 
which  have  been  shot  there  between  the  above  two  dates, 
belonged  to  the  same  species,  the  characters  which  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  common  Bean  Goose  being  not  suffi- 
ciently striking  to  attract  the  notice  of  seaside  gunners. 
The  habits  of  the  species  appear  not  to  differ  from  those 
of  its  congener :  it  arrives  and  departs  about  the  same 
time,  and  it  breeds  in  the  Outer  Hebrides. 
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THE  WinTE-FEOXTED  GOOSE. 


.-5£B   ALBIFROXS. 


bifid;  af}vT  il--T<i^  i^b^UruwD,  vjirud  witli  frvy.  dull  wbite.  utd  biDiih 
bUck ;  ondfr  [^l^uu^  m  fn>a1  btovm^  whIU.  with  patches  uid  ban  of 
blafk  ;  iKh:Dj  «u^:« :  Ir^Jn  dark  bruvn  ^  f«1  Dnngr.    LeugUi  liro  re«t  tikiv 

A  REGULAR  visiidnt  to  the  British  Isles ;  usually  seen  in 
smdll  lliX'ks  of  fivni  eight  to  twentj-  birds  j  it  is  entirely 
graniiuivovous,  and,  when  undisturbed,  usually  rests  at 
night  in  any  L,Tass-ficId  where  it  may  have  been  feeding 
in  the  atleruixiu. 

Its  habits,  during  its  stay  in  these  latitudes,  are  aJmilar 
to  those  of  tlie  other  species,  but  it  is  said  by  Mr.  Selby 
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to  "vaiy  from  the  Bean  Goose  in  preferring  low  and 
marshy  districts  to  the  upland  and  drier  haunts  of  that 
bird,  and  in  these  localities  subsists  on  the  aquatic  grasses, 
being  very  seldom  seen  to  frequent  com  or  stubble  fields." 
In  Norfolk  it  has  frequently  been  seen  associated  with  the 
Bean  Groose.  It  has  never  been  observed  to  remain  with 
us  after  April,  when  it  betakes  itself  to  the  regions  bor- 
dering on  the  Arctic  circle.  In  Lapland  it  is  very  abun- 
dant, and  in  the  fur  countries  of  North  America  it  was 
seen  in  spring  by  Dr.  Richardson  in  large  flocks  travelling 
northwards.  It  breeds  in  the  woody  districts  skirting 
Mackenzie's  Eiver,  and  in  the  islands  of  the  Arctic  Sea. 

The  white  forehead  of  this  bird  tends  to  confirm  the 
opinion  maintained  by  some  authors  that  the  common 
Domestic  Goose  owes  its  origin  to  this  species. 


THE  BERNICLE  GOOSK 

ANSER  LEUC0F8IS. 

Forehead,  sides  of  the  head,  and  throat,  pore  white ;  a  dark  streak  between  the 
eyes  and  bill ;  head,  neck,  quills,  and  tail,  black ;  rest  of  the  api)er  plmnage 
undulated  tiansverselj  with  ash-grey,  black,  and  dull  white ;  lower  plumage 
white,  tinged  on  the  flanks  with  grey ;  irides  dusky-brown ;  bill  and  feet  black. 
Length  two  feet  one  inch.    Eggs  greenish  white. 

"  This  very  beautiful  bird,"  says  Macgillivray,  "  occurs  in 
the  Northern  Hebrides,  Shetland,  and  Orkney  Islands, 
where  it  arrives  in  October  and  remains  tUl  April  It 
then  more  frequently  retires  to  the  sea  than  to  the  lakes 
during  its  periods  of  repose,  or  when  driven  from  its 
feeding-grounda  A  large  flock  then  presents  a  beautiful 
spectacle,  as  the  birds  sit  lightly  on  the  water,  and  when 
advancing  elevate  their  necks.  Not  less  beautiful  do  they 
seem  when  on  wing ;  now  arranged  in  long  lines,  ever  un- 
dulating ;  at  one  time  extending  in  the  direction  of  their 
flight ;  at  another  obliquely,  or  at  right  angles  to  it^  some- 
times in  an  angular  figure,  and  again  mingling  together. 
Their  voice  is  clear,  and  rather  shrill,  and  comes  agreeably 


disiKMod  uf  uo4t),v  tvro  ha 
ttud  WiUgghby :— "  What 
th«  otiuin  iif  Un»*  binJU,  : 
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representations^  may  be  seen  in  Aldrovand,  and  Michael 
Meyer,  who  wrote  even  a  whole  book  about  the  tree-bird ; 
for  my  part  I  am  firmly  of  opinion  that  the  whole  is  fEilse 
and  fabulous." 

THE  BKENT  BERNICLR 

ANSBR  TORQUATUS. 

Baad,  beak,  neck,  breast,  ftot,  qailla,  and  tail,  black;  on  eaoh  side  of  the 
nedc  a  patch  of  white  with  a  few  black  feathers  intermixed ;  npper  plnmage 
dingy ;  all  the  tail-coverts  white ;  belly  brownish  grey,  barred  on  the  flanks 
with  greyish  white.  Length  twenty-one  inches.    Eggs  greyish  white. 

The  Wild  Geese  which  we  have  hitherto  been  considering 
feed  on  grass,  clover,  and  grain,  in  quest  of  which  they 
resort  to  inland  marshes,  meadows,  and  arable  land ;  but 
the  Brent  is  a  decidedly  marine  bird.  During  its  annual 
visits  to  our  shores  it  stays  out  at  sea  by  night,  cradled  by 
the  billows,  and  at  early  dawn  repairs  to  the  muddy  flats 
and  sand-banks,  where  it  feeds  exclusively  on  marine 
plants,  especially  laver  and  zost6ra.  As  soon  as  these  are 
left  bare  by  the  ebbing  tide,  the  Brents  are  taught  by  their 
instinct  that  they  have  no  time  to  lose,  and  hasten  in 
"  skeins  "  or  "  gaggles,"  making  in  their  flight  a  trumpet- 
like noise,  which,  heard  at  a  distance,  resembles  that  of  a 
pack  of  harriers  or  fox-hounds  in  full  cry.  They  prefer 
to  take  their  stand  on  those  parts  of  the  ooze  which  are 
least  intersected  by  creeks,  and  there,  if  left  undisturbed, 
they  continue  to  feed  without  intermission  till  the  rising 
tide  lifts  them  off  their  feet.  Then,  away  to  sea  again  1 
or,  if  the  weather  be  boisterous,  they  seek  for  shelter  in 
the  rivers  and  estuaries.  They  are  local  in  their  attach- 
ments, returning  annually  to  the  same  feeding-grounds. 
They  do  not  associate  from  choice  with  other  species,  for 
though  they  may  be  frequently  seen  feeding  in  the  vicinity 
'Of  various  Waders,  they  form  no  society  with  them,  and 
are,  indeed,  in  quest  of  different  food.  Seaside  fowlers 
are  well  acquainted  with  the  peculiarity  of  their  habits^ 

I  I 


and  not  only  know  where  to  look  for  them  whoa  they  are 
Bcltled,  but  at  u'hat  points  they  can  most  easily  be  iat«T> 
CGpted,  going  and  returning.  It  is  tho  custom  of  tb« 
fowler  to  conceal  himself  behind  Bomo  lurking-place, 
natural  or  aititiuial ;  or,  if  this  ho  wanting,  to  strelch 
himself  on  the  ground.  Then,  as  a  skein,  uaconscioue  of 
danger,  approaclies,  he  suddenly  shows  Imusolf ;  the  binls, 


panic -struck,  huddle  togethoi'  before  they  alter  their  line  of 
flight,  and  the  sportsman  fires  into  the  midst  of  them. 

They  are  the  most  abundant  of  all  the  Geese  which 
frequent  our  shores,  and  are  killed  in  great  Dumhers 
and  sent  lo  market.  They  come  to  us  in  Novembec 
and  remain  till  late  in  February,  when  they  begin  to 
migrate  in  successive  li^'hts,  the  youngest  birds  staying 
until  April  It  is  not  believed  that  they  ever  remain 
to  breed,  hut  that  they  repair  to  the  Arctic  Regions, 
and    make  their   nests   of  withered  herbage  in   marshy 
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THE  EED-BREASTED  GOOSE 

▲XSEB  BUFICOLLIS. 

Crown,  D9ck,  beUj,  tail,  feet,  and  all  the  upper  parts  black ;  lore,  a  space 
behind  the  eyes,  a  line  traversing  the  neck  and  crossing  the  lower  part  of 
the  breast,  white ;  breast  and  front  of  the  neck  orange-brown ;  greater  wing- 
oorerts  tipped  with  white ;  bill  brown,  tlie  naU  black ;  irides  yellowish  brown. 
Length  twenty  inches.    Eggs  unknown. 

This  lare  species  of  Goose  inhabits  the  arctic  regions  of 
Asia,  and  is  periodically  seen  on  its  passage  through  Eussia. 
A  few  specimens  have  been  observed  in  Germany,  and  in 
the  British  Isles  it  is  of  very  unusual  occurrence.  Kothing 
appears  to  be  known  of  its  habits  or  nidification. 

THE  EGYPTIAN  GOOSR 

ANSEB    EGYFTIaOUS. 

Forehead,  crown,  and  most  of  the  upper  plumage,  rich  reddish  brown ;  cheeks 
reddish  white ;  patch  round  the  eye  chestnut-brown ;  wing-coverts  white,  the 
leuer  tip])ed  with  black ;  under  plumage  pale  brown,  a  patch  of  chestnut- 
brown  on  the  breast;  bill  brown;  irides  yellow;  length  twenty-six  inches 
Eggs  white,  tinged  with  buff. 

As  its  name  denotes,  this  bird  is  a  native  of  AMca,  but 
visits  the  south  of  Europe,  and  occasionally  extends  its 
flights  as  far  as  this  country,  generally  in  small  flocks. 
Egyptian  Geese  are  often  kept  on  the  waters  of  parks,  on 
account  of  the  beauty  of  their  plumage. 

SPUR-WINGED  GOOSE. 

ANSER  GAMBENSIS. 

Crown  and  neck  dingy  brown ;  most  of  the  upper  plumage  black  glossed  with 
purple ;  edges  of  the  wing  and  under  parts  white ;  on  the  bend  of  the  wing 
a  strong  white  homy  spur ;  biU  and  feet  reddish  yellow.    Eggs  unknown. 

Little  is  known  of  this  rare  species  of  Goose,  of  which 
one  specimen  only  has  been  seen  in  Great  Britain.  It  is 
a  native  of  Northern  and  Western  Africa,  and  is  known 
bj  the  name  of  Gambo  Goose. 
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THE  HOOPEK  SWAN. 
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Tliny  disbelieved  it,  and,  titongli  the  assertion  may  have 
1)6611  resuscitated  from  time  to  time  as  a  poetic  fiction,  it 
has  found  no  place  in  works  on  I^atural  History 

The  Swan  is  not  musical  it  rests  its  claims  to  our  ad 
muatton  on  other  grounds  unchallenged  and  indisputable, 
the  unsullied  wlut«  of  its  plumage  is  an  apt  emblem  of 


purity,  and  the  elegance  of  its  movements  in  the  water  has 
become  proverbial  The  present  apecies,  which  owes  its 
name  to  ita  powerful  voice,  is  said  to  bo  not  quite  so  giac»' 
fill  aa  the  tame  Swan,  bat  on  land  it  is  far  more  active.  A 
bird  which  has  been  winged  by  a  sportsman,  and  has  fallen 
OD  the  land,  can  only  be  overtaken  by  smart  running.     In 
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Iceland,  the  summer  reeort  of  these  birda,  they  are 

eoiight  after  for  the  aake  of  their  down.  In  the  im>nth  of 
August,  when  the  old  birds,  having  cast  their  quill-fcathcni, 
are  unable  to  fly,  the  natives  assemble  in  bodies  in  the 
placee  where  the  Swans  collect,  and  mounted  on  small  but 
active  horses  ch^e  them  through  the  marshes,  and  ride 
many  of  them  down  ;  but  the  greater  number  are  caught  bj 
tlio  dogs,  which  always  seJM  the  birds  by  the  neck,  and  sii 
encumber  them,  that  they  are  then  easily  overtaken.  But 
it  is  not  the  habit  of  Swans  to  remain  much  on  land  -  the 
perfect  ease  wilJi  which  they  float  and  swim  indicates  that 
the  water  is  th'^ir  element,  and  a  gknoe  at  their  long  necks 
tells  at  once  that  their  nature  is  to  feed  in  shallow  water 
iir  on  the  niargiu  of  dcrp  Ink*;?,  where  witli  Iht'ir  ptrnDj 
bjlls  they  citlier  tear  up  the  stems  and  roots  of  aquatics 
from  the  bottom,  or  crop  at  their  pleasure  from  the  banks. 
To  this  kiiiJ  of  food  they  add  such  insocts,  mollusks  and 
worms,  as  come  within  tlicir  reach  ;  and  (when  sailing  in 
salt  Witter)  sea-weeds,  and  especially  the  long,  ribbon-like 
leaves  of  zostera.  During  summer  they  frequent  the 
most  secluded  swaiiipa  and  lakes  in  the  wooded  districts 
of  the  Nortli,  anil  build  a  very  large  nest  in  a  spot  unap- 
proachable by  human  feet  A  few  go  no  farther  north  than 
the  Orkneys  and  Shctlands,  but  their  head-quarters  are 
Siberia,  Iceland,  Lapland,  and  Hudson's  Boy. 

After  they  have  recovered  from  their  summer  moult, 
they  migrate  southwards,  and  arrive  in  Scotland,  some- 
times in  lai^e  flocks,  early  in  October.  Mr.  St  John,  in 
his  "  Wild  Sports  of  the  Highlands,"  gives  an  interesting 
account  of  their  habits  while  in  this  country.  He  went 
in  pursuit  of  a  flock  which  had  selected  for  their  winter 
feeding-place  some  fresh-water  lochs  about  half  a  mile 
from  the  sea.  They  passed  the  day  mostly  on  the  salt 
water,  and  ia  the  evening  came  inland  to  feed.  He  found 
them  on  one  of  the  smaller  lochs,  some  standing  high  and 
dry  on  the  grassy  islands,  trimming  their  feathers  after 
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their  long  voyage,  and  others  feeding  on  the  grass  and 
weeds  at  the  bottom  of  the  loch,  which  in  some  parts  was 
shallow  enough  to  allow  of  their  pulling  up  the  plants 
which  they  fed  on  as  they  swam  about,  while  numbers 
of  wild  Ducks  of  different  kinds,  particularly  Wigeons, 
swarmed  round  them,  and  often  snatched  the  pieces  of 
grass  from  the  Swans  as  soon  as  they  had  brought  them 
to  the  surface,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  the  noble  birds, 
who  endeavoured  in  vain  to  drive  away  these  most  active 
little  depredators,  who  seemed  determined  to  profit  by  their 
labours.  "I  observed,"  he  says,  "that  frequently  all  their 
heads  were  under  the  water  at  once,  excepting  one — but 
invariably  one  had  kept  his  head  and  neck  perfectly  erect, 
and  carefully  watched  on  eveiy  side  to  prevent  their  being 
taken  by  surprise ;  when  he  wanted  to  feed,  he  touched 
any  passer-by,  who  immediately  relieved  him  in  his  guard, 
and  he  in  his  turn  called  on  some  other  Swan  to  take  his 
place  as  sentinel.'* 

Swans,  like  wild  Geese,  are  in  the  habit  of  returning 
every  year  to  the  same  district  of  country,  and  in  passing 
to  and  from  their  feeding-ground  keep  closely  to  the  same 
line  of  flight)  a  peculiarity  of  which  fowlers  take  advantage 
by  lying  in  ambuscade  somewhere  beneath  their  aerial 
road. 

When  disturbed  on  the  water  they  generally  huddle  to- 
gether and  utter  a  low  cry  of  alann  before  they  take  flight. 
Owing  to  their  great  weight,  they  have  not  the  power  of 
rising  suddenly  into  the  air,  but  flap  along  the  water, 
beating  the  surface  with  their  great  wings,  some  twenty 
or  thirty  yards.  The  flapping  noise  made  while  this  pro- 
cess is  going  on,  may  be  heard  at  a  great  distance. 

In  severe  winters,  flocks  of  Hoopers,  Whistling  Swans, 
or  Elks,  as  they  are  variously  called,  come  farther  south, 
and  may  be  observed  from  time  to  time  on  different  parts 
of  the  coast 


BEWICK'S  SWAN. 


CIGKUS    BEWICK  11. 


ipi<afiaeija  tlng«d  □□  the  hud  And  b&Uy  with  njst-rfid.    l^oglh  1 

iDolii!! ;  bi«iu1th  ill  f«I  ona  inch.    E^  dull  itblU,  Uugod  with  biDirn. 

Bewick's  Swim  is  distiuguielied  from  the  Hooper,  not  only 
by  the  characters  given  aboYc,  but  by  strangly  ntaiked 
anatomical  features,  whioh  were  Gxs\  pointed  out  "by  Ift. 
Yairell,  wlio,  with  tLe  modesty  and  g:inGrosily  for  ivhirb 
he  was  noted,  j^ave  it  its  present  name;  "Thus  devoting 
it  to  tlio  nii'iuory  of  one  whose  beautiful  and  animated 
delineations  of  Buhjccts  in  natural  liistory  entitle  him  to 
tliis  tiikile." 

Of  the  nunuToiis  wild  Swans  seen  in  the  Brilish 
Isles,  so  small  a  ]>roportioii  fall  intu  the  liands  of  persona 
coiiipetent  to  identify  lliem,  thai  it  is  hard  tu  {,'iva 
any  opinion  on  the  relative  ubundnnee  of  this  species. 
Mmiy  specinicas,  howevei',  have  been  procured,  and  flocks 
ha\u  'bL'i:ii  oLserveil  eoni|n-ising,  in  one  instance,  twenty- 
nine,  ill  unother  seventy-three  individuals.  In  the  case 
of  distant  tlocks  the  only  criterion  is  size  ;  and  as  this 
Species  is  one-third  less  tlian  the  Hooper,  there  is  littlo 
probability  of  un  experienced  observer  being  mistaken  in 
tho  identity. 

In  their  liabita  they  closely  resemble  their  congeners 
but  iiiu  less  graceful  in  their  movements  on  tho  water, 
and  spend  a  lan^jer  portion  of  their  time  on  land. 
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THE  MUTE  SWAN. 


0YQNU8  OLOR. 


Wlidto  plnmage  pore  white ;  bill  red ;  edges  of  the  mandibles,  ludl,  lore,  oriflee 
of  the  noctiila,  and  large  tubercle  at  the  base  of  the  beak,  black ;  irides  brown ; 
Ibat  black.  Tmvng  "birdM  ash-brown ;  bill  and  legs  dusky  grey.  Length  five 
Ibei.    Eggs  dun  greenish  white. 

Tms  is  tho  half-domesticated  Swan  of  our  rivers  and 
ornamental  waters ;  a  native  of  many  of  the  countiies  of 
Earope  and  Asia,  and,  at  one  time,  perhaps,  found  wild  in 
Britain. 

Popular  works  on  natural  history  contain  so  many  anec- 
dotes of  the  Swan,  and  the  bird  is  so  completely  within 
the  reach  of  every  one  interested  in  the  subject,  that  it  is 
thought  unnecessary  to  give  a  detailed  account  of  it  in 
this  volume.  I  may  observe  only  that  in  this  species  the 
rtructure  of  the  windpipe  is  far  less  complicated  than  in 
the  Hooper  and  Bewick's  Swan,  and  that,  though  not 
absolutely  voiceless,  its  note,  which  is  soft  and  low,  is 
not  often  uttered. 


THE  POLISH  SWAN. 

OTONUS   IMMUTABILIS. 

BaMmbUng  the  last,  except  that  the  tubercle  is  smaller ;  the  elongated  opening! 
of  the  nostrils  do  not  reach  the  black  at  the  base  of  the  bill ;  feet  slate-grej 
Ytming  hirda  white.    Length  four  feet  eleven  inches. 

This  Swan,  called  "  immutable  "  from  the  fact  that  there 
is  no  difference  between  the  colour  of  the  plumage  of  the 
cygnet  and  tne  adult,  was  constituted  into  a  distinct  species 
by  Mr.  YarrelL  In  structure  it  approaches  the  Mute 
Swan,  but  is  distinguished  not  only  by  the  above  characters, 
but  by  anatomical  features,  for  a  full  account  of  which  the 
reader  is  referred  to  "Yarrell*s  British  Birds."  Several 
specimens  have  been  obtained  in  this  country,  but  nothing 
peculiar  has  as  yet  been  observed  in  its  habits. 


THE  BUDDY  SHELDRAKE. 


E«f1  and  n«ck  lialT  ynntn^  Into  omngt-biDWD,  whlnb  Is  Iwimdwl 
hln^k  rln^ ;  gfinonl  plntiugB  ruatjr  ^ILov ;  prEmarin  nod  tjill  blacl 
uIm  InitroiM  irlih  pr«n  tnd  ptirpls :  inWdle  Trlng-MHmta  pnre  i 
ml  leg!  blink.    ryinKOi  tmmly-thrM  Inches.    Baj'"''"*- 

rtNLT  a  few  specimens  of  this  bird  bave  been  obtaiiied 
in  Great  Britain.  It  appcnrs  to  be  more  abundant  in  Asia 
and  the.  East  of  Europe  tha.n  in  any  of  tbe  countries  of 
the  West  of  Europe,  and  in  habita  it  is  said  l«  resemble 
the  next  species,  bnildinf{  ita  nest  Bitber  in  bollovs 
which  it  excavates  for  itself,  or  in  the  deserted  hol««  of 
marmots.  The  Sheldrake  is  placed  first  in  the  list  of  the 
Ducks,  because  in  many  respects  it  resembles  the  Geeso, 
particularly,  as  Yarrell  observes,  "  in  the  circumstance  of 
the  females  being  very  nearly  in  plumage  of  the  same 
colour  as  the  males,  which  is  not  the  case  with  true 
Ducks." 


THE  COMMON  SHELDEAKR 

TADOBSA  BF.LLOSn. 


hurl;  to  tho  Uil » 
grv^n  and  purple  ;  b 


iVfirtH  polfi  nddlsh  yaUow;  KApulAra  black; 
cbestnut^  prlmBiics  bkck ;  speculum  br^nied 
ibrnmce  at  IJio  baafl.  rad :  irld«  browD  :  f«t 


Qoloura  gcnenJIj  ara  aomewhat  less  bright    Loneth  twoi 
Inchea.    Eggfl  vhlCa,  tinged  with  green. 

The  Sheldrake  is  the  lai^est  and  among  thi 
of  the  British  Ducks,  and  if  easy  of  domestication 
be  no  doubt  a  common  ornament  of  our  lakes  and  : 
It  is,  however,  in  Great  Britain  at  least,  a  marine 
though  from  one  of  its  French  names,  Canard  da 
it  would  seem  also  to  frequent  tlie  largo  continental 


bird; 
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Xumerons  attempts  have  been  made  to  £uniliarize  it  with 
inland  fresh-water  haunts  to  which  Bome  other  gpeciea 
readily  take,  but  they  have  rarely  succeeded,  whUe  to 
indacs  it  to  breed  at  a  distance  from  its  seaside  home  has 
piDved  jet  more  difficult 


it  differs  from  the  mtgoiity  of  the  Duck  tribe  in  re- 
maining on  the  coast  of  Britain  throughout  the  year.  In 
South  "Wales,  for  example,  it  is  seen  in  winter  and  early 
gpiing,  hut  about  the  breeding  season  it  disappears  for 
>  few  weeks.     During  this  interval   it  is  employed  in 
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incuIiatJOD,  but  when  its  brood  is  hatched  it  is  eeeii  again, 
accompanied  by  a  troop  of  ducklings,  feeding  in  the  creekp 
and  maraliy  placna.  Wheu  thus  discovered,  the  young 
broods  are  commonly  hunted  down  by  seaside  idlers  for 
the  sake  of  being  sold  to  any  one  who  cares  to  tiy  the 
experiment  of  rearing  them. 

On  the  coast  of  Norfolk  it  is  more  usual  to  search  for 
the  neats,  in  order  to  secttte  the  eggs  and  place  them  nnder 
a  lame  Duck  or  domestic  Hen.  The  ma!e  and  female  keep 
together,  not  only  during  incubation,  but  until  the  young 
are  able  to  provide  foi  themselves.  It  derives  the  name 
"  Burrow  Duck,"  by  which  it  ia  alec  known,  from  its  cus- 
tom of  making  its  nest  eithor  in  the  bnrrow  of  a  nhl»t  or 
iti  ft  hole  holloivod  out  by  itself.  Tlie  nc.^^t  is  constructed 
of  such  herbage  as  abounds  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  it  is 
lined  with  down  plucked  from  the  breast  of  tho  parent 
bird,  and  contains  from  ten  to  twelve  eggs. 

Pennant  (vol.  ii.  p.  257)  says  of  these  birds:  "They 
inhabit  the  sca-coaats  and  breed  in  rabbit-holes.  "When  a 
person  attempts  to  take  tlieir  young,  the  old  birds  show 
great  address  in  diverting  his  attention  from  the  brood ; 
they  will  fly  along  tho  grouikd  as  if  wounded,  till  the 
former  can  get  into  a  place  of  security,  and  then  return 
and  collect  them  together." 

From  this  instinctive  cunning,  Turner,  ivith  good  reason, 
imagines  them  to  be  the  dieiialdjKX  or  Fox-goose  of  the 
ancients;  the  natives  of  the  Orkneys  to  tliis  day  call  them 
the  Sly-yoosf,  from  an  attribute  of  that  quadruped. 

Sheldrakes  are  more  numerous  during  tho  summer  in 
Morth  Brit:iin  than  in  the  South,  but  in  winter  they  are 
driven  by  tho  freezing  of  their  feeding-grounds  to  more 
temperate  climates.  Here  numbers  of  them  meet  the  fate 
of  wildfowl  generally,  and  specimens  are  often  to  be  seen 
exposed  in  the  English  markets,  though  their  flesh  is  held 
in  little  estimation  as  food. 

The  name  of  this  bird  is  variously  spelt  Shelldrake, 
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Shieldrake,  and  Sheldrake.  I  have  adopted  the  latter 
mode  as  being  the  one  employed  by  Willughby,*  who 
adds,  moreover,  that  it  is  so  called  on  account  of  its  ''varie- 
gated" plumage,  in  which  sense  the  word  "shelled"  is 
still  current  in  the  eastern  counties  of  England. 


THE  SHOVELLER 

ANAS  CLYPEATA. 

Bmd  and  neck  glossy  green ;  breast  pore  white ;  belly  and  flanks  chestnut ; 
back  brown ;  lesser  wing-coverts  pale  blue ;  scapulars  white,  speckled  and 
spotted  with  black ;  speculum  brilliant  green ;  bill  lead  colour ;  irides  yellow ; 
feet  reddish  orange.  ^enioZ*— Head  pale  reddish  brown,  streaked  with  dusky ; 
upper  plumage  dusky  brown,  edged  with  reddish  white;  iinder  plumage 
reddish  with  large  brown  spots ;  the  blue  and  green  of  the  wings  less  bright 
Length  twenty  inches.    Eggs  greenish  white. 

The  Shoveller  is  well  distinguished  among  all  the  British 
Ducks  by  the  form  and  structure  of  its  bill,  which  in  old 
birds  is  dilated  near  the  extremity  into  a  form  approach- 
ing that  of  a  spoon,  and  is  furnished  with  a  fringe  of 
slender  lamellae,  resembling  a  comb.  Towards  the  end 
of  the  bill  these  are  not  conspicuous  as  long  as  the  mouth 
of  the  bird  is  closed,  but  along  the  narrower  part  they  are 
prominent  under  all  circumstances.  So  singular  an  appa- 
ratus obviously  indicates  that  the  habit  of  the  Shoveller 
is  to  sift  water  and  mud  for  the  sake  of  securing  the  insects 
and  worms  which  they  contain.  It  resorts,  therefore,  to 
the  margins  of  fresh-water  lakes,  ponds,  and  ditches,  and 
is  rarely  seen  at  sea,  nor  does  it  ever  dive  after  its  food 
in  deep  water,  but  frequently  comes  to  land  in  quest  of 
slugs,  snails,  and  worms.  It  is  met  with  from  time  to 
time  in  many  parts  of  England,  especially  the  eastern 
counties,  but  is  nowhere  abundant.  Its  distaste  for  the 
sea  disqualifies  it  for  inhabiting  the  Arctic  Ecgions ;  con- 
sequently it  breeds  in  temperate  countries,  and  Hies  farther 

*  Shddmkes  dicuntur  ob  colorum  varietatem.     Willughbeii  Omi- 
thologiA,  p.  279 
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to  tliQ  south  in  winter,  having  been  observed  on  both 
shores  of  tho  Mediterranean,  and  iu  some  of  the  warm 
parts  of  India.  Tho  extensive  dnunage  of  our  fena  and 
marshes  has  made  it  lees  &equent  in  England  than  it 
formerly  waf ;  but  in  Holland  and  other  cnntinentol 
uouatriea  it  is  abundant.  Tha  nest,  usually  placed  in  a 
tuft  of  grsBfl,  is  made  of  dcj  graes  mixed  with  down 
which  the  female  plucks  from  her  own  body,  and  contains 
eight  or  nine  egga. 

The  Shoveller  is  not  sufGclently  common  in  this  countiy 
lo  claim  any  importance  as  an  article  of  food,  bat  ita  flnh 
ia  said  to  be  superior  in  flavour  even  to  that  of  the  baufiu 
Canvass-backed  Duck  of  America. 

Tlie  male  annually  undergoes  a  moult,  or  change  of 
feathers,  similar  to  that  described  below  as  taking  place 
in  the  Mallard. 


THE   GADWALL. 

ANAB    STUMPER  A. 

Head  and  luwk  light  grey.  B[t4ck1« J  wjlh  brovD ;  back  and  breait  dark  gnjr. 
tbe  (caUicn  ciidlDR  In  ucauait.shaped  trUtlslI  lines;  b«Uy  nkiU.  speckled 
with  browu;  emaU  wine-coveita  and  tip  of  the  Ming  cheetnut;  gniUr 
covert*,  riuiip,  and  tail-cuvetts  black;  apecnluin  iiUiW;  bUl  black;  irida 

Kggs  bulTy  wljlte^  tinged  \t'jth  green. 

This  species  of  Duck  has  no  claim  to  bo  considered  in- 
digenous to  Groat  Britain,  being  rarely  seen  except  in 
autuMiii  and  spring,  when  on  its  way  to  and  from  warmer 
latitudes.  With  us  it  is  a  bird  of  occasional  but  not 
common  occurrence,  but  ia  Holland  it  is  often  abundant^ 
especially  in  autumn.  Its  food  and  habits  closely  re- 
semble those  of  the  otlier  Ducks ;  it  is  active,  and  both 
swims  and  flics  rapidlj-,  preferring  fresh-water  lakes  to 
the  sea,  and  resorting  principally  to  such  pieces  of  water 
as  alFord  it  ready  concealment.  Meyer  states  that  when 
flocks  of  Gadwalls  "fly  about,  they  keep  close  together  in  a 
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ball,  but  not  in  a  line,  and  may  therefore  be  very  soon  dis- 
tingoislied  firom  the  common  wild  Duck.''  By  day  they 
mostly  swim  about  in  the  open  water,  and  come  near  the 
shore  to  feed  in  the  evening.  They  breed  in  the  great 
northern  marshes  of  both  hemispheres. 


THE  PmTAIL  DUCK 

ANAS   ACUTA 

Two  central  tail-feathers  much  elongated,  black;  head  and  neck  rich  dark 
brown ;  bade  and  flanks  marked  with  zigzag  black  and  grey  linei ;  ftont  of 
the  neck,  and  a  line  on  each  side,  white ;  speculum  lustrous  with  green  and 
purple,  bounded  above  by  reddish  brown,  below  by  white ;  bill  lead  colour 
and  black.  Female — central  tail-feathers  scarcely  elongated ;  head  and  neck 
reddish  brown  speckled  with  dusky;  upper  feathers  dusky  edged  with 
reddish  white ;'  lower  plumage  reddish  yellow  spotted  with  brown ;  si>eculum 
doll  yellowish  brown ;  no  white  line  on  the  side  of  the  neck.  Length  twenty- 
six  inches.    Eggs  dull  greenish  white. 

Thb  Pintail  Duck  is  a  northern  bird  which  visits  our 
shores  in  small  parties,  during  severe  winters,  and  is 
never  seen  in  the  British  Isles  at  any  other  time.  In 
form  it  is  the  most  elegant  of  all  the  Ducks,  aud  its  move- 
ments are  described  as  being  active  and  graceful  I  have 
never  myself  had  the  good  fortune  to  see  one  alive,  the 
only  specimen  I  ever  possessed  having  been  sent  to  me 
from  KewcasUe-on-Tyne,  near  which  it  was  shot  at  sea. 
It  is  not,  however,  considered  a  very  rare  species,  as  the 
fishermen  on  the  Norfolk  coast^  and  perhaps  elsewhere,  are 
well  acquainted  with  it  Yarrell  states,  that  on  the  coast 
of  Dorsetshire  and  Hampshire  it  is  so  well  known  as  to 
have  acquired  a  local  name,  "  Sea  Pheasant"  *  For  this  it 
is  indebted  to  the  length  of  its  tail,  in  which  respect  it 
difiers  firom  all  the  common  Ducks.  It  arrives  early  in 
autumn,  and  remains  either  on  the  coast  or  in  the  inland 
marshes,  until  the  return  of  spring;  differing,  indeed,  little 
in  its  habits  from  the  common  wild  Duck,  except  that  it 
never  stays  to  breed.     It  is  occasionally  taken  in  decoys 

*  WiUuf^by  calk  it  the  "  Sea  PheaBant,"  or  **  Cracker." 


in  Norfolk,  imd  has  often  beea  obeorved  to  associate  wiLb 
Wigeona.     Its  note  ia  described  by   Montagu  as   being 

"extremely  soft  and  inward." 

The  I'intaii  Duck  baa  a  wide  geographical  range,  oa  it 
either  breeds  in  or  pays  wbter  visits  to  the  greater  part  of 
tlie  Norltieru  Ilt'iaiBphcre.     The  male  anttuallj  a 


in  summer  the  plumage  of  tlie  female,  resembling  in  thi* 
respect  the  Mallard,  to  be  describiid  hereafter.  Tlie  flesh 
ia  considered  cxctlledt.  on  which  atcouat  it  is  much 
sought  after  by  wild-fowl  siiooters  both  on  the  coast 
and  in  the  fens. 
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THE  BIMACULATED  DUCK. 

ANAS  Gl6c1TANS. 

fwo  central  tail-feathora  elongated  and  pointed,  black;  heul  deep  reddiab 
brown,  passing  into  pnrple;  before  and  behind  the  eyes  an  irregular  patch 
of  chestnut-brown ;  back  and  flanks  undulated  with  black ;  speculum  dark 
green  glossed  with  purple ;  under  pluinage  yellowish  white,  with  imdolating 
black  lines ;  bill  blackish  grey,  orange  at  the  base ;  feet  jmle  orange.  Length 
sixteen  inches. 

An  exceedingly  rare  species,  of  which  only  four  or  five 
examples  have  been  obtained  in  this  country,  and  of  which 
little  is  known. 


THE  WILD  DUCK. 

ANAS   BOSCHAS. 

Bead  and  neck  dark  green ;  at  the  base  of  the  neck  a  white  collar;  upper  paita 
marked  with  fine  zigzag  linra  of  ash-brown  and  grey ;  breast  chestnut ;  lower 
ports  greyish  white,  marked  with  fine  zigzag  ash-brown  lines ;  speculum  dark 
blue  with  purple  and  green  reflections,  bordered  above  and  below  with  black 
and  white ;  four  middle  feathers  of  the  tail  curled  upwards ;  biU  greenish 
yellow ;  irides  red-brown ;  feet  orange.  Length  twenty-four  inches.  FtnuUe 
smaller ;  plumage  mottled  with  various  shades  of  brown  and  grey ;  throat 
whitish;  speculum  as  in  the  male;  all  the  tail-feathers  straight  Eggs 
greenish  white. 

Its  sizo^  abundance,  and  value  as  an  article  of  food, 
have  given  to  the  Wild  Duck  an  importance  which  belongs 
to  few  other  Eritish  birds ;  and  the  modes  of  capturing  it 
are  so  varied  and  interesting  that  they  are  often  to  be  met 
with  described  in  works  not  exclusively  devoted  to  natural 
history.  For  this  reason  I  shall  in  great  measure  confine 
my  notice  of  this  bird  to  such  particulars  in  its  history  as 
the  reader  may  probably  have  an  opportunity  of  verifying 
by  his  own  observation  in  the  course  of  his  rambles  among 
places  which  it  habitually  frequents. 

The  term  "Wild  Duck,"  properly  applicable  to  the 
female  bird  only  ("  Mallard  "  being  the  distinctive  name 
of  the  male),  is  generally  employed  to  include  both  sexes. 
The  differonce  in  the  plumage  of  the  two  is  very  great,  as, 
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indeed,  is  the  case  with  all  those  varietiea  of  the  mom 
kird  which,  under  the  name  of  "Tame  Ducks,**  ham 
altered  the  least  from  their  natoial  wild  type.  Yet  in  tlM  . 
summer  montlu,  when  both  sexes  monlt^*  the  Mallard 
pats  off  the  whole  of  his  charactetiBtic  gay  plamage^  and 
appeals  in  the  sober  brown  gaib  of  the  Dock.  It  is  only, 
in  iact,  from  October  to  May  that  the  Mallaid  can  be  d^ 


tuaguished  fcom  hia  partner  by  his  maikings.  At  ttiis 
season,  tog,  young  birds,  so  fat  as  they  are  fledged,  are  of 
tlie  same  tone  of  colouring.  Domesticated  birds  are  aub 
ject  to  the  same  change ;  bat  a  reason  for  this  "ingnlar 
metamorpboais  no  naturalist,  as  jar  as  I  am  aware,  has 
ventured  to  assign. 

*  Tormerly  ipelt  "  moot,"  from  ths  Iiitm  muto,  to  Amb^ 
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Wild  Du^ks  hold  a  prominent  place  among  birds  of  the 
most  extensive  distribution,  being  ''indigenous  to  the 
greater  part  of  the  northern  hemisphere."*  In  consequence 
of  this  wide  range  they  must  of  necessity  frequent  many 
districts  highly  favourable  to  their  preservation ;  they  are 
therefore  numerous.  Equally  well  adapted  for  travelling 
by  sea  and  through  the  air,  and  capable  of  enduring  great 
variations  of  heat  and  cold,  their  presence  may  be  expected 
wherever  a  tract  of  country  occurs  calculated  to  supply  them 
with  food  and  opportunities  for  nidification.  As  long  as 
England  abounded  in  marshes,  and  her  rivers  ran  through 
wastes  rarely  frequented  by  man,  Wild  Ducks  were 
numerous  in  many  counties  where  they  are  now  but  rarely 
seen.  Many  have  retired  before  draining  and  civilization, 
yet  they  never  totally  desert  us.  In  most  districts  where 
there  are  rivers  lined  with  reeds,  even  not  so  very  fai 
removed  from  the  sound  of  the  steam-engine,  one  may,  by 
cautiously  and  quietly  guiding  one's  steps,  fall  in  with  a 
brood  of  active  ducklings  sifting  the  ooze,  with  the  instinct 
of  their  kind,  for  minute  insects  ;  flapping  along  the  water 
in  chase  of  a  fly,  or  paddling  among  the  reeds  on  the 
look-out  for  anything  good  to  eat.  The  matron  of  the 
party,  with  a  proud  consciousness  of  her  dignity  as 
sentinel  and  protector,  preserves  a  more  stately  demeanour, 
but^  with  this  slight  difference,  is  similarly  occupied.  As 
you  approach  she  is  the  first  to  descry  you  ;  with  a  homely 
''quack,''  differing  in  no  respect  from  the  note  of  the 
domesticated  bird,  she  sounds  an  alarm,  and  the  whole 
fumly,  mother  and  children,  are  quickly  concealed  among 
the  reeds.  It  is  possible,  by  long-continued  persecution^ 
to  induce  her  to  rise,  but  she  does  so  reluctantly,  and  even 
then,  unless  you  are  such  a  barbarian  as  to  shoot  her,  all 
18  yet  safe.  The  young  will  hide  themselves  securely 
until  danger  is  past,  and  she,  not  £eu:  off,  though  un- 
seen, is  circling  round  her  helpless  brood.     In  an  islet^ 

♦  YarreU,  vol  iiL  p.  278. 
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probably,  of  tlie  river ;  in  a  tuft  of  reeds  Eurrounded  by 
quogmiru  ;  among  tbick  busbes  near  tbo  bank  ;  under  the 
fituDip  of  an  alder,  or  even  bigb  up  among  the  branches, 
ehu  t'oRuerly  bad  her  nest,  composed  of  graas,  and  lined 
with  down  from  her  own  breast ;  aikd  at  no  great  distance 
from  this  her  offspring  are  yet  lingering.  The  latter  could 
Hwiut  immediately  that  they  left  the  e^,  but  their  bodies 
are  largo  and  lioavy  in  proportion  to  the  f 
wings,  Bo  thut  they  will  bo  unable  to  fly  until  nine 
or  ten  weeks  old,  when  they  will  be  tlioroughly  fledged, 
and  only  distinguislmble  from  their  parent  by  their  HOioller 

From  the  rapidity  with  which  young  Ducks  "scnttei*  ™ 
along  the  surface  of  the  water,  using  both  feet  and  wings, 
they  are  called  by  sportamec,  "  flappers  ; "  and  from  the 
same  habit  no  doubt  tbo  children's  game  of  "Ducks-anJ- 
drakcs  "  was  named.  Tlie  word  is  one  with  which  I  li.ive 
been  familiar,  like  most  other  people,  from  my  earliest 
ycara,  yet  1  never  thought  of  its  etymology  until  I  was 
passing,  a  few  weeks  since,  in  a  steamer  down  Loch 
Tarbot.  The  boat  disturbed  a  party  of  "  llappers  "  which 
were  feeding  near  the  shore,  and  as  they  half  flew,  hall 
paddled  away  at  a  rapid  rate,  the  sport  and  the  name 
suggested  thoniselves  to  my  mind  together. 

In  Scotland,  where  there  will  always  be  lakes  ami 
marshes,  Wild  Sucks  are  far  more  abundant  than  in 
England  ;  but  even  here  they  vindicate  the  propriety 
of  the  title  "  wild."  Approach  a  reedy  tarn  among  the 
hills  an  warily  as  yon  please  ;  all  the  birds  tliat  are  strung; 
of  flight  will  ]iioat  probably  take  their  dcjiarture  while  you 
are  yet  a  hundred  yards  ofl",  the  partially  fledged  having 
hurriedly  hidden  themselves  among  the  rushes  and  wattr- 

lu  such  situations,  botli  in  England  and  Scotland,  these 
birds  reuiaiu  all  the  year  round ;  but  their  numbei's  are 
t;reatly  augmented  in  winter  by  the  arrival  of  large  flocks 
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from  the  north.  These  flj  mostly  by  night,  in  long  lines, 
aud  proceed  to  the  fens  and  salt  marshes,  where  they  feed 
until  daylight  They  then  put  out  to  sea,  and  rest^  floating 
on  the  water,  until  dusk  ;  and  it  is  while  they  are  on  their 
way  to  and  from  these  feeding-grounds  that  the  sea-side 
gunners  do  the  greatest  execution  among  them.  They  fly 
mostly  in  small  parties,  and  utter  no  note ;  but  if  after 
dusk  a  shot  be  fired  in  the  vicinity  of  a  marsh  or  of  a  piece 
of  reclaimed  land  intersected  by  ditches,  it  is  followed  by 
a  concert  of  "quacks"  from  all  sides,  which  piroves  that 
however  small  the  parties  may  have  been,  the  number  of 
Ducks  collectively  must  be  very  great. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  salt  marshes  in  the  eastern 
counties,  one  may  meet,  in  severe  winter  weather,  just 
before  dusk,  little  knots  of  men  setting  out  on  ducking 
expeditions.  Each  is  furnished  with  a  spade,  a  bag  of 
straw,  and  a  gun.  Experience  has  taught  these  men  that 
the  line  of  flight  usually  taken  by  the  birds  is  along  a 
narrow  creek  or  arm  of  the  sea,  which  has  on  either  side 
a  high  muddy  bank.  For  such  a  point  the  gunners  are 
making.  The  use  of  the  spade  is  to  dig  a  hole  for  con- 
cealment in  the  mud,  and  the  straw  is  intended  to  furnish 
a  dry  seat  It  must  be  a  wearisome  occupation  to  sit  here 
hour  after  hour,  with  nothing  to  do  but  to  hope  that  birds 
are  coming ;  and  when  they  come  matters  are  not  much 
mended  ;  for  if  the  shot  be  successful  it  will  never  do  to 
leave  the  hiding-place  in  order  to  pick  up  the  booty,  or 
another  chance  may  be  missed.  Three  or  four  hours  are  thus 
spent,  aud  on  moonlight  nights  a  longer  time.  The  slain 
birds  are  then  collected,  a  few  hours  are  given  to  Test,  and 
in  the  morning  twilight  the  same  scene  is  re-enacted. 

Of  the  more  systematic  method  of  capturing  Ducks 
by  a  decoy  it  will  be  expected  that  I  should  say  a  few 
words;  but  for  a  full  and  accurate  account  of  this  in- 
genious device  I  would  refer  my  renders  to  "Lubbock's 
Fauna  of  Norfolk." 
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Wlen  it  is  desired  to  oonslruet  a  deooy,*  a  quiet,  shallow 

[vjnd  is  selected,  edged  -witii  teede,  aad  having  an  extent 
of  from  two  to  fifty  actes  or  more.  From  the  edge  of  Ihia 
are  dug  nt  various  points,  carved  creeks,  colled  "  pipes," 
broad  at  tlie  niouth,  and  contracting  till  the  banks  meet 
Over  each  of  tlieee  pipes  is  thrown  a  net,  supported  on 
arclies  made  of  hcwps ;  the  first  about  ten  feet  high,  the 
others  diminishing  in  hiib,  and  the  whole  ending  in  a 
bag-net,  or  "purse,"  On  each  bank  of  the  pipes  are 
erected  screens  made  of  reeda,  high  enough  to  conceal  a 
man.  Previously  to  commencing  operationa  the  decoy-man 
haa  let  looGQ  on  the  pond  a  few  tame  Ducks,  closely 
resembling  wild  birds  in  plumage,  who  are  &miliar  vrith 
his  person  and  have  been  trained  t-o  come  at  his  call. 
Accompanied  by  a  little  dog,  "a  piper,"  he  sfations  himself 
behind  a  screen,  near  the  mouth  of  a  pipe  which  faces  the 
wind,  choosing  this  position  because  Ducks  prefer  to  swim 
against  the  wind  and  to  feed  on  a  lee  shore.  ^\'hen  the 
pond  is  well  stocked  witli  birds  lie  throws  some  corn  on 
the  water  near  the  mouth  of  a  pipe,' and  makes  a  low 
whistle.  At  the  iamiliar  sound  the  "  coy-ducka  "  hasten 
to  the  spot,  and,  if  all  be  well,  are  followed  by  a  portion 
of  the  wild  birds.  The  piper  is  then  let  loose,  and 
immediately  runs  to  the  water's  edge.  The  "Wild  Duckfl, 
either  from  curiosity,  or  some  unknown  motive,  paddla 
towards  him.  The  ruse  succeeding  so  far,  the  piper  ia 
made  to  appear  for  a  moment  beyond  the  next  screen,  and 
so  on  until  a  party  of  Ducks  have  been  lured  so  fat  up 
the  pipe  as  to  be  out  of  sight  of  those  remaining  in  the 
pond.  The  decoy-man,  who  has  all  the  while  been  lying 
hid  neat  the  first  screen,  then  shows  himseKto  his  intended 

•  Dpooy,  s  cotTuptiun  o£  Duck-eoy,  from  the  Dutch  tooi,  a  caga 
or  peu.  See  "Ray  and  Willughby'B  Oniithologj,"  p.  286,  where, 
mention  being  made  o£  a  method  of  capturing  wild  fowl  wliicli  had 
been  introiiiiced  into  England  from  Holland,  the  following  p.i3SagB 
occurs  ;  "  Piscinas  haaoe  euro  olleetatricibuB  et  reliquo  suo  ajiparatu 
Dteoj/t  BSU  Dtttt-coyi  vocaat,  atlectatricea  Coj/duda." 
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TictimSy  who,  in  their  flight,  hurry  on  to  the  *'  purse,"  and 
are  caught  and  dispatched  at  leisure.  All  this  time  the 
ooy-ducks,  if  well  trained,  have  remained  at  the  mouth  of 
the  pipe^  feeding,  and  unconsciously  enticing  new  comers 
into  the  snare. 

That  this  method  of  capturing  wild  fowl  is  effective, 
may  be  inferred  from  the  fSsict  that  decoys  of  a  precisely 
similar  kind  have  been  worked  ever  since  the  time  of 
Willughby  (1676),  who  describes  them  at  length. 


THE  GARGANEY. 

ANAS  QUERQUJ^ULA. 

Crown  doBky ;  over  the  eye  a  white  band  extending  down  the  neck ;  throat 
black;  neck  chestnut-brown  streaked  with  white;  breast  pale  yellowish 
brown,  with  crescent-shaped  black  bars;  back  mottled  with  dusky  grey 
and  brown ;  8i)ecalnm  greyish  grpen  bordered  above  and  below  with  white ; 
Un  daric  brown ;  irides  brown ;  feet  grey.    Length  sixteen  inches.  Eggs  bofll 

This  elegant  little  bird  visits  us  in  March  and  April, 
being  at  that  time,  it  is  supposed,  on  its  way  to  the  south. 
Though  not  among  the  rarest  of  the  tribe,  it  is  now  of 
unusual  occurrence,  but  was  formerly  so  regular  a  visitor 
in  the  eastern  counties,  that  it  acquired  the  provincial 
name  of  "  Summer  Teal,"  and  young  birds  were  commonly 
seen  on  the  Broads  of  Norfolk  in  July  and  August,  dis- 
tinguishable from  young  Teal  by  the  lighter  colour  of 
their  plumage,  more  slender  habit,  and  greater  length 
of  neck.  The  nests  were  supposed  to  be  built  among 
the  thickest  reed  beds,  but  were  so  carefully  concealed, 
that  their  existence  was  only  inferred  from  the  appearance 
of  the  young  brood. 

I  am  informed  by  the  Eev.  W.  S.  Hore  that  an  instance 
of  the  Garganey  breeding  in  the  Broads  of  Norfolk  has 
occurred  within  his  own  experience. 


TUE     TEAL. 


ASA8  CHECCA. 


iinttled  with  rcddiiili 


This  Tpal  is  tlie  smftUest,    and   by  i 
beaultful,  among  the  British  Ducks. 


1  the   lea 


It  is  deciiledlj  an 
many  parta  hot!) 
}  dotnestieatcd,  too, 
without  difficulty,  and  is  generally  to  be  found  on  artificial 
and  other  pieces  of  water  where  the  breed  of  water  fowl 
ia  encouraged.  Its  I'avourite  summer  resorts  in  Eni;lanil 
are  lakes  which  are  lined  with  rushes,  hofrgy  places  on  the 
moors,  and  sedgy  rivers.  It  is  an  active  bird,  rising  frorc 
the  water  with  gieat  facility,  and  liaving  a  rapid  fliglit 


TIIK    ir.AL.  oO.j 

The  few  Teal  which  remain  all  the  year  with  us  pair  early 
in  spring.  I  have  observed  them  in  couples  on  the  Ken- 
net^  in  Berkshire,  before  winter  had  well  departed.  They 
appear  to  have  a  strong  attachment  to  any  place  on  which 
they  have  once  fixed  to  build  their  nest,  and  return  to  the 
same  locality  year  after  year;  and  the  young  brood  remain 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  their  birthplace  until  pairing  time 
in  the  following  year.  The  nest  is  usually  placed  among 
coarse  herbage  by  the  bank  of  a  lake  or  river,  and  is 
constructed  of  decayed  vegetable  matter,  lined  with  down 
and  feathers,  and  contains  from  ten  to  fifteen  eggs.  The 
number,  however,  of  these  birds  to  be  found  with  us  in 
summer  is  as  nothing  compared  with  the  immense  fiocks 
which  visit  our  inland  lakes  and  swamps  in  winter.  They 
are  then  much  sought  after  for  the  table,  being  considered 
more  delicate  eating  than  any  others  of  the  tribe.  In  some 
parts  they  repair  to  salt  marshes  and  the  sea-shore,  where 
they  share  the  fate  of  the  Wild  Duck. 

Willughby  tells  us  that  in  his  time  tlie  Teal  and 
Wigeon,  considered  as  marketable  goods,  were  classed 
together  as  "  half-fowl,"  their  value  being  only  half  that 
of  the  Wild  Duck.  In  the  fen  counties  they  are  still 
ranked  together  as  "  Half  Ducks/'  and  for  the  same  reason. 

The  Teal  has  two  notes,  one  a  kind  of  quack,  the  other, 
uttered  by  the  male  only  during  winter,  which  has  been 
compared  to  the  whistle  of  the  Plover.  Its  food  consists 
of  water  insects,  mollusks,  worms,  and  the  seeds  of  grass 
and  sedge. 


THE     W  I  G  E  0  N. 

ANA9  PEKISlOP^ 


Mpulan  Tclwt-blick  edged  wtth  white; 
m ;  spsculum  glossy  gntn,  nitb  ■  bluli 
■hflped,  two  middle  feallieri  polntwl.  and 

.  Femala—Stti  and  oecli  nddlih  bTowi. 


ToB  name  Whov.-  Duck,  or  Whower,  by  which,  oa  TarreU 
infomia  us,  this  bird  is  known  in  some  parts  of  England, 
was  given  to  it  on  aoconnt  of  its  emitting  a  shrill  whistle 
while  flying.  The  nanio  is  an  old  one,  for  Eay  and 
Willughby  describe  it  under  the  name  of  "Whewer." 
Its  French  name  Siffitur,  "  Whistler,"  has  reference  to  the 
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nine  peculiarity,  and  by  this  note  the  bird  may  often 
be  distinguished  from  others  of  the  same  tribe,  when 
80  far  off  that  the  eye  fails  to  identify  it.  The  Wigeon 
xazJcs  next  to  the  Teal  and  Wild  Duck  as  an  article  of 
foody  and,  being  more  plentiful  than  either  of  these  birds, 
it  is  among  the  best  known  of  all  the  Ducks  which  frequent 
our  shores.  We  cannot,  however,  claim  it,  as  we  can  both 
of  the  above  birds,  as  a  native  of  England,  since  it  has  not 
been  known  to  breed  with  us,  and  is  never  seen  during 
summer.  A  very  few  instances  are  recorded  of  its 
having  bred  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  which  must  be 
considered  as  the  extreme  southern  boundary  of  its 
summer  residence. 

Hocks  of  Wigeons  repair  to  our  shores  in  autumn,  and 
either  betake  themselves  to  inland  lakes  and  morasses,  or 
keep  to  the  coast,  especially  where  there  are  extensive  salt 
marshes.  In  winter  their  numbers  are  greatly  increased, 
especially  in  the  south ;  and,  as  they  feed  by  day  as  well  as 
by  night,  they  offer  themselves  a  ready  prey  to  the  fowler. 
Their  food  consists  of  marine  and  fresh- water  insects,  small 
shell-fish,  sea-weed,  and  grass.  Their  nidification  differs 
little  from  that  of  the  TeaL 


THE  AMERICAN  WIGEON. 

ANAS  AMERICANA. 

Head  daU  white,  speckled  below  with  black ;  behind  the  eye  a  green  streak 
passing  backward;  upper  part  of  the  back  reddish  brown  marked  with 
minute  zigzag  dusky  lines ;  lower  part  of  the  back  brown ;  speculum  green 
tipped  with  black ;  lower  part  of  the  neck  and  flanks  reddish  brown ;  breast 
and  belly  white :  bill  black ;  irides  hazel ;  feet  dark  brown.  Femo/e—The 
whole  head  speckled ;  very  little  reddish  brown  on  the  breast ;  back  dark 
brown.    Length  nineteen  inches. 

Two  or  three  specimens  only  of  this  bird  have  been 
obtained  in  the  British  Isles.  In  America  it  appears  to 
be  as  abundant  as  the  common  species  is  with  us,  and  to 
resemble  it  closely  both  in  plumage  and  habits. 


TUli    KrDElt    DUCK. 

OUATERIA     UOLLISSIMA. 


::  Mly  bi 


Lcnph  t\ 


The  FAHnr  Duck  iliffers  from  all  tlie  birds  of  tliu  saine  tribe 
hitherto  described,  in  being  essentially  and  absolutely  a  Bca- 
bird.  Not  only  does  it  ncvur  go  inland,  but  it  never  visits 
tlie  fresh-water  lochs  ivhidi,  in  many  places  in  the  north, 
are  only  separated  from  the  sea  by  a  bar  of  sand  and  shingle. 
It  spends  the  greater  part  of  its  time  on  the  water,  ami 
feeds  on  fish,  luolliisks,  and  other  animal  matter  which  it 
can  obtain  by  divinf^.  In  the  latterart  it  is  very  expert,  ami 
wlicn  pursued  by  the  fowler  generally  manages  to  escape, 
as  it  can  remain  a  long  time  under  water,  and  on  rising  to 
the  surface  is  ready  to  descend  again  almost  instantly. 
Though  a  northern  bird,  it  is  subjected  to  no  privations 
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by  the  freezing  of  lakes  and  marshes,  since  it  finds  its 
rest  and  food  on  the  open  sea.  Consequently  it  is  not 
migiatoiy^  and  stray  specimens  only  visit  the  southern 
shores  of  England.  Where  it  was  bred,  there,  probably, 
or  not  fsur  o£^  it  remains  all  the  year  round.  The  Faru 
lalandSy  off  the  coast  of  Northumberland,  are  considered 
to  be  the  extreme  southern  limit  of  its  breeding  ground. 
In  the  Hebrides,  the  Orkneys  and  Shetland  Islands,  it  is 
quite  at  home,  but  in  none  of  these  places  is  it  found  in 
sufficient  numbers  to  give  it  importance. 

In  the  Arctic  Kegions,  in  Iceland,  and  on  the  rocky 
coasts  of  Norway  and  Sweden,  Eider  Ducks  are  very  nu- 
merous. In  Labrador,  Audubon  informs  us,  they  begin 
to  form  their  nests  about  the  end  of  May  or  the  beginning 
of  June.  "  For  this  purpose  some  resort  to  islands  scantily 
furnished  with  grass;  others  choose  a  site  beneath  the 
spreading  boughs  of  stunted  firs,  and,  in  such  places, 
five,  six,  or  even  eight  are  sometimes  found  beneath  a 
single  bush ;  many  are  placed  on  the  sheltered  shelvings 
of  rocks  a  few  feet  above  high-water  mark.  The  nest, 
which  is  sunk  as  much  as  possible  into  the  ground,  is 
formed  of  sea-weeds,  mosses,  and  dried  twigs,  so  matted 
and  interlaced  as  to  give  an  appearance  of  neatness  to  the 
central  cavity,  which  rarely  exceeds  seven  inches  in  dia- 
meter. In  the  beginning  of  June  the  eggs  are  deposited, 
the  male  attending  upon  the  female  the  whole  time.  The 
eggs,  which  are  regularly  placed  on  the  moss  and  weeds  of 
the  nest  without  any  down,  are  generally  from  five  to  seven. 
When  the  full  complement  of  eggs  has  been  laid,  the 
female  begins  to  pluck  some  down  from  the  lower  part  of 
the  body :  this  operation  is  daily  continued  for  some  time, 
until  the  roots  of  the  feathers,  as  far  forward  as  she  can 
reach,  are  quite  bare.  This  down  she  disposes  beneath 
and  around  the  eggs.  When  she  leaves  the  nest  to  go 
in  search  of  food,  she  places  it  over  her  eggs  to  keep  up 
their  warmth." 
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Sir  W.  J.  Hooker,  in  his  interesting  "  Jourii!il  of  a  Tour 
in  Icelaod,"  deecribes  tlm  neata  as  bo  "aw  tliem  in  the 
little  island  of  Akaroe,  where,  as  on  other  uninhabited 
islands,  the  Eider  Ducks  beeed  in  great  numbera.  "On 
our  landing  on  the  rocky  island,  we  found  the  Eider  fowls 
sitting  upon  their  nests,  which  were  radely  formed  of 
their  own  down,  geEorally  among  the  old  and  half-decayed 
sea-weed,  that  the  storms  had  cast  high  up  on  the  beach, 
but  Gomctiniea  only  am.ong  the  bare  roeks.  It  was  diffi- 
cult to  make  these  birds  leave  their  ne-tts,  and  so  lit^e 
inclined  were  many  of  them  to  do  it,  thai  they  even  per- 
mitted uB  to  handle  them,  whilst  they  were  sitting,  without 
their  appearing  to  be  at  alt  alarmed.  Under  each  of  them 
were  two  or  four  eggs ;  the  latter  is  the  nurDher  they  lay, 
but  from  many  of  them  two  had  been  takeu  for  food  by 
the  natives,  who  prefer  those  ivluch  have  young  ones  in 
them.  Jane  2i/h,"  A  few  days  later  (June  27th}  be 
visited  the  island  of  Vidoc,  the  residence  of  the  es- 
govemor,  where,  he  says,  "we  were  shown  the  immense 
number  of  liidcr  Ducks  which  lived  on  Vidiie,  and  which 
were  now  sitting  on  eggs  or  young  ones,  exhibiting  a  moat 
interesting  scene.  The  ex-governor  made  us  go  and  coax 
some  of  the  old  birds,  who  did  not  on  that  account  disturb 
themselves.  Almost  every  little  hollow  place  between  the 
rocks  is  occupied  with  the  nests  of  these  birds,  which  are 
so  numerous  that  we  were  obliged  to  walk  with  the  greatest 
caution,  to  avoid  tramjiling  npon  them  ;  but,  besides  this, 
the  ex-governor  has  a  number  of  holes  cut  iu  the  smooth 
and  sloping  side  of  a  hill  in  two  rows,  and  in  every  one  of 
these,  also,  there  is  a  nest.  No  Norfolk  housewife  is  half 
so  solicitous  after  her  jwultry  as  the  ex-governor  after  his 
ijder  Ducks,  which  by  their  down  and  eggs  afford  him  a 
considerable  revenue  ;  suice  the  former  sells  for  three  rix- 
dollars  (twelve  shillings)  a  pound.  Cats  and  dogs  are,  at 
this  season  of  the  year,  all  banished  from  the  island,  so 
that  nothing  way  disturb  these  birds."     I  need  scarcely 
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add  that  the  Eider  down  of  commerce  is  taken  from  these 
nests,  not  in  a  pure  state,  but  mixed  with  fragments  of 
plants.  Pennant  says  that  if  the  nest  and  eggs  be  taken 
''the  Duck  lays  again,  and  repeats  the  plucking  of  her 
breast ;  if  she  is  robbed  after  that,  she  will  still  lay,  but 
the  drakes  must  supply  the  down,  as  her  stock  is  now 
exhausted ;  if  her  eggs  are  taken  a  third  time,  she  wholly 
deserts  the  place.  The  quantity  of  down  found  in  one 
nest  weighs  about  three-quarters  of  an  ounce,  and  may  be 
compressed  into  a  baU  two  inches  in  diameter,  but  on  being 
shaken  out  will  fill  a  large  hat. 

The  young  brood  take  to  the  water  immediately  on  being 
hatched.  To  effect  this  they  are  often  obliged  to  travel 
a  considerable  distance,  and  if  difficulties  present  them- 
selyes,  insurmountable  in  any  other  way,  the  parent  bird 
carries  the  young  in  her  bilL  Once  dear  of  the  rocks,  they 
are  liable  to  no  further  molestation  from  land  robbers.  But 
the  sea  is  not  without  its  dangers,  for  the  rapacious  Black- 
backed  Gull  frequently  attacks  them,  and,  but  for  the  self- 
devotion  and  bravery  of  the  mother  bird,  would  commit  great 
havoc  among  them.  At  his  appearance  the  yoimg  dive  in 
all  directions,  while  the  mother  counterfeits  lameness  to 
distract  his  attention  from  them  to  herself,  or  springs  from 
the  water  and  attacks  the  Gull  until  he  is  compelled  to 
retire  from  the  contest. 

STELLEK'S  WESTEEN  DUCK 

SOMATERIA  DI8PAB. 

Head  white ;  iMtween  the  biU  and  eye,  and  on  the  back  of  the  head,  a  paie 
green  patdi ;  orblta,  throat,  collar,  back,  bill  and  lega  black ;  wings  varie- 
gated with  brown,  white,  and  blue ;  scapulars  elongated ;  breast  chestnut 
passing  into  bnlT.  FtmdU  mottled  with  brown  and  rust-red ;  a  si>ot  of  white 
on  the  wing.    Length  nineteen  inches.    Eggs  unknown. 

A  RARE  species,  of  which  little  is  known,  and  of  which  a 
single  specimen  only  has  been  obtained  in  England,  near 
Yarmouth. 
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BOUATERIA    SrEOTiBILia. 

PnlunglU^i  or  tht  Mil  elcvitcd,  oruige  corDor:  head  ud 
with  blAch.  snj,  lUul  kthr;  upper  part  or  ihv  neck,  vlng^ 
-while;  bnuut  white  tlitged  wktL  tmff;  nut  or  the  pluuuge 
1^1  jrcllDW,  FtmaU  dlitlti|:illBhfH]  tmrn  tlie  Odor  by  Uia  pn^ 
bUl  bflLujf  ocdrlj  TertlcBl.  Lnalead  of  hoiiiontftL  Length  twcnLj-jouf  incrjc* 
■nd  a  boLL    Ejoi  giraukb  nblte. 

Tbb  habita  of  the  King  Duck  resemble  so  closely  those  of 
the  Eider  Duck  as  to  render  aiij  separate  tleecriptinn 
unnecessary.  Tlie  principal  difference  is  thut  the  nuigu 
of  the  former  does  not  extend,  ho  far  to  the  south.  It 
does  not,  consequently,  breed  in  Great  Britain ;  indeed,  tha 
instances  in  which  it  has  been  seen  at  all  in  the  lirilisli 
Isles  ore  e\cecdiiigly  few.  In  the  extreme  north  it  ii 
frequent,  and  here  it  is  of  great  value  to  arctic  voj-agi.'n-, 
often  affoiding  them  a  supjily  of  frush  food. 

THE  ATiLVET   SCOTER. 

OlDfiULi  FUSC.\. 


umlur  pDi'ts  liglit  grpy,  t 
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TnK  Velvet  Scoter,  an  inhabitant  of  the  extwrno  northern 
regions  of  Asia  uiid  Europe,  apjieats  in  tlio  British  Isles 
as  a  winter  visitor  only,  being  sometimes  seen  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  Scotland,  in  loi^'o  Hocks,  but  not  gencroiiy 
extending  its  migration  to  our  southern  shores  except  i:i 
tlie  severest  weather.  It  may  he  distinguished  from  thu 
Common  Scoter  by  its  larger  size,  and  yet  more  strikingly 
by  the  conspicuous  white  bar  aerass  the  wing. 

The  Jiftbits  ami  food  of  the  Velvet  Duck  diff.ir  in  no 
material  res])ect  from  those  of  the  Coninion  Scoter,  ct 
Black  Duck. 


THE  BLACK  SCOTEE. 


omsaii,  NioKA. 


Oansnl  plomigs  dtep  black ;  quUli  doiky  trnwii  OD  Uw  limsi  iiBb,  kIout 
■nr  beitttth ;  dl4k  of  tfaA  apper  Dundlbla  onngs^Uow ;  piotutwruica  at 
Um  bus  black  i  no  Bpaniluio  on  thn  wingL  f  nul*— 0«iwnl  plonuics  browB 
cTNtonlflludB*;  bUJ  vlthoDt  the  protabenDca ;  imtrlli.  uid  &  ipot  towudj 
tha  Up,  jrellawiih.    LengUi  slghtetD  Inclm.    Bggi  pila  buE 

This  bird  is  well  known  along  the  eastern  coast  of  England 
nnder  tlie  name  of  Black  Bock.  Although  a  few  acatteied 
specimens  have  been  observed  horn  time  to  time  during 
summer,  it  has  not  been  known  to  breed  in  the  British 
blee,  but  must  be  conaideied  as  a  winter  visitant  onl;. 
Being  the  onl7  entirely  black  Dack  which  frequents  ooi 
shoTCB,  it  is  easily  distinguished  among  other  species  by 
its  colour  alone.  Small  parties  of  these  birds  may  occa- 
sionally be  seen  on  different  parts  of  the  coast^  swimming 
and  diving  at  a  short  distance  outside  the  surf^  or  Hying, 
three  or  four  together,  at  an  elevation  of  a  few  feet  above 
the  suT&ce  of  the  sea.    They  tly  rapidly  in  a  straight  line. 
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and  wten  diving  remain  a  long  time  under  water.  Their 
food  consists  of  musselfi  and  otiier  BlicU-fisti,  in  quest  of 
whiuh  they  often  ascend  the  creeks  and  nrma  of  the  sea, 
bat  they  ore  rarely  Been  in  fresh  water. 

The  flesh  of  the  Black  Duclc  ia  said  to  be  oOy  and 
fishy;  on  this  account  it  is  in  some  Itoman  Catholic 
eoim tries  classed  with  iish,  and  allowed  t«  be  e^ten 
during  Lent.  In  aome  pmrts  of  the  Continent,  whore 
it  is  consequently  in  demand,  fishermen  tal:e  adFanti«g« 
of  its  diving  propensities,  and  spread  their  nets  over 
the  mussel  banks  to  which  they  have  observed  that 
these  birds  resort,  and  capture  them  in  large  nutahers, 
The  nest  of  the  Scoter  is  described  as  bein^  like  thai 
of  the  Eider  Duck,  and  similarly  located.  The  female 
also  covers  her  eggs  with  down  from  her  own  breast,  but 
in  smaller  quantities. 


THE  SUBF  SCOTER. 

OlDHHIA    PERSPICILLATA. 


Only  a  few  specimens  of  this  bird  have  been  obtained  in 
Europe,  and  these  probably  had  been  driven  eastward  by 
storms  from  North  America,  where  alone  they  are  found 
in  any  numbers.  In  habits  and  food  the  Wiirf  Scoter 
resembles  the  common  species,  deriving  its  name  from  the 
pertinacity  with  which  it  selects,  as  its  feeding-ground,  a 
sandy  beach  over  which  surf  rolls.  It  rarely  or  never 
visits  the  salt  marshes. 
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THE  EED-CEESTED  WHISTLING  DUCK. 

FULfoULA   RUFINA. 

Veilhen  of  the  crown  elongated,  Bilky»  forming  a  crest ;  head,  neck,  and  throat 
reddish  brown ;  lower  part  of  the  neck,  breast,  belly,  and  abdomen  black ; 
back,  wings,  and  tail  pale  brown ;  flanks,  bend  of  the  wing,  a  large  spot  near 
the  shoolders,  specolom,  and  base  of  the  primaries  white ;  bill,  irides,  and 
feet  red.  Female— crest  less  tailed ;  head  dark  brown ;  neck  ash-brown ; 
breast  and  flanks  yellowish  brown ;  belly  and  abdomen  grey ;  back,  wings,  and 
tail  brown,  tinged  with  ochre ;  no  white  spot  on  the  shoulder ;  speculum 
greyish  white  and  brown ;  bill  and  feet  reddish  brown.  Length  twenty-one 
Inehai.    Eggs  olive-brown. 

A  NATIVE  of  the  east  of  Europe,  but  occasionally  appearing 
in  other  parts  of  the  Continent.  It  was  first  noticed  as  a 
visitor  to  Britain  by  Yarrell,  in  1826,  in  which  year  several 
specimens  were  obtained.  Since  that  time  others  have 
been  shot  in  various  parts  of  England,  of  which  one  was 
killed  out  of  a  flock  of  eighteen  on  the  Thames.  Little 
is  known  of  its  history. 


THE  COMMON  POCHAED. 

FULfoULA   FErIna. 

Head  and  neck  bri^t  chestnut ;  breast,  upper  part  of  the  bock,  and  rump  black; 
back,  scapulars,  flanks,  and  abdomen  greyish  white,  marked  with  numerous 
fine  wavy  lines;  no  speculum;  bill  black,  with  a  broad  lead-coloured 
toansverse  band ;  irides  bri^t  orange ;  feet  lead  colour,  the  membranes  black. 
FtmdU  smaUer;  head,  neck,  and  breast,  reddish  brown;  throat  white, 
mottled  with  reddish ;  large  brown  spots  on  the  flanks ;  wavy  lines  on  the 
back  less  distinct    Length  nineteen  inches.    Eggs  greenish  white. 

A  HARDY  northern  bird  of  wide  geographical  range^  with 
considerable  power  of  flight,  a  skilful  diver,  and  not  par- 
ticnlar  as  to  diet,  the  Pochard  is  an  abundant  species. 
A  few  instances  are  on  record  of  its  having  bred  in  this 
country,  and  in  Holland  and  in  some  parts  of  France  it  is 
to  be  found  all  the  year  round.  But  it  is  principaUy  as  a 
winter  visitant  that  it  is  known  in  the  south  of  Europe. 
In  Norfolk  Eed-Headed  Pochards  are  perhaps  more  nu- 
merous than  any  other  kind  of  Duck  which  falls  to  the 
gun  of  the  seaside  fowler.  Small  parties  of  these  birds 
may  frequently  be  seen  by  day  flying  over  the  sea,  or 
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Bwiamiiiig  socuraly  in  the  oi&Bg  ;  and  in  the  evening 
great  nunibura  reaort  to  tlio  fens  and  Bait  marshes,  vfhero 
they  feed  on  various  kinds  of  animal  matter,  and  the  roots 
and  leaves  of  grasses  and  aquatic  plants.  As  they  us. 
considered  good  eating  and  conunand  a  ready  sale,  they  coB-* 
tribute  to  the  support  of  the  seaside  popuhitiou,  who,  wbaa  ■ 
Uuowu  out  of  work  by  the  severe  weather,  wonder  aboii 
the  shore  by  doy  and  lie  in  wait  by  night,  armed  with 
guns  of  various  calibre,  for  the  nhiuitu  of  securing  in  OM  ' 
or  two  Ducks  the  suli^tituli'  lut  :i  H.i^  s  n.i; 


They  are  variously  known  in  dillVrent  places  b; 
name  of  Poi:har,ls,  Pokocs,  Duiibirds,  and  Red 
Pochiirds.  On  some  parts  of  the  coast  of  Norfolk  I 
that  they  are  ini:luded  with  the  \\'iguou  under  the  C( 
name  of  "  Smec-Duck." 

The  Pochard  builds  its  tiest  among  reeds,  in 
Denmark,  and  tlic  north  of  Germany,  and  lays  t" 
tHirteea  e^^ 
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THE  FERRUGINOUS  DUCK 

FULfoULA  NifROOA. 

Somewhat  retembllng  the  last,  hut  smaller,  dlsUngaished  by  its  brown  back ; 
irides  white ;  specnlam  white,  edged  with  black  beneath.  The  /tmdU  has 
the  head,  neck,  breast  and  fluiks  brown,  all  the  feathers  tipped  with  U^t 
reddish ;  under  plamsge  dusky  tipped  with  light  brown.  Length  fonrteen 
inches.    Eggs  white,  tinged  with  green. 

The  adult  male  of  this  species  cannot  well  be  confounded 
with  any  other  species ;  but  females  and  young  birds  bear 
seme  resemblance  to  females  of  the  Tufted  Duck  when  not 
in  their  best  plumage.  It  is  not  common ;  a  few  specimens 
only  being  obtained  from  time  to  time  in  the  eastern 
counties  of  England.  It  inhabits,  according  to  Temminck, 
the  rivers  and  great  lakes  of  eastern  Europe,  and  in 
Germany  is  a  regular  winter  visitant.  This  bird  appears 
to  be  the  Morillon  of  Willughby. 

THE  SCAUP  DUCK 

FULfOULA  MARILA. 

Head  and  npper  part  of  the  neck  black,  with  green  reflections ;  bresst  and  mmp 
black ;  bsck  and  scapulars  whitish,  marked  with  numerous  fine  wavy  black 
lines ;  belly,  flanks,  and  speculum,  white ;  bill  blue,  the  nail  and  edges  black ; 
irides  bright  yellow ;  feet  ash-grey,  with  dusky  membrauM.  FtmdU—A.  broad 
whitish  band  round  the  base  of  the  bill ;  head  and  neck  duslcy  brown  ;  breast 
and  mmp  dark  brown ;  back  marked  with  fine  wavy  lines  of  black  and  white ; 
flanks  spotted  and  pencilled  with  brown ;  irides  dull  yellow.  Length  twenty 
inches.    Elggs  greenish  white. 

The  Scaup  is  so  called  from  its  feeding  on  "scaup/'  a 
northern  word  for  a  bed  of  shell-fish.*  It  is  a  northern 
bird,  arriving  on  our  coasts  in  October  and  November^ 
and  remaining  with  us  till  the  following  spring.  During 
this  time  it  frequents  those  parts  of  the  coast  which 
abound  in  shell-fish,  mostly  diving  for  its  food  after  the 
manner  of  the  Scoters.  On  the  coast  of  Norfolk,  where 
Scaups  often  appear  during  winter  in  large  flocks,  they  are 
called  '*  Mussel  Ducks,"  a  name  no  less  appropriate  than 

*  "Avis  hsBo  the  Scaup  Duek  dicta  est  quoniam  tealpam^  i.e. 
niaooB  tertaoeoB  fractos  sou  contritoB,  eaitat." — Willuqhbt,  p.  279. 
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Scuup  ;  fur  muasels,  and  indeed  many  othor  kiads  of  shell- 
fish, as  weU  as  insocts  and  marine  planU,  seem  equally 
acceplahk  to  them.  Selbj  records  a  single  instiuice  of 
the  Seaiip  Laving  brod  so  far  south  as  Sutherlandshire,  a 
femide  having  been  seen  in  the  month  of  June,  accora- 
panied  by  a  young  one.  I  have  mjaelf  seen  a  Scaup  Dack 
in  Scotland  during  summer,  but  under  circumstances 
which  did  not  K'ad  me  to  suppose  that  it  had  remained 
for  the  purpose  of  breeding.     In  August,  1861,  I  observed 


two  birds  swimmiii;;  sociably  on  a  stnall  fresh-water  loch  in 
the  ialand  of  lalay,  which,  upon  examination  through  a 
telescope,  appeared  to  me  to  be,  one,  a  kind  of  Goose, 
the  other  decidedly  a  Duck  of  some  kind.  On  inquiry  I 
found  that  the  fomier  was  ft  Bemicle  Goose,  which  had 
been  caught  in  a  neighbouring  island  in  the  previous 
winter,  and  had  been  given  to  the  laird's  keeper,  who 
pinioned  it  and  turned  it  out  on  the  loch  to  shift  for  itsell 
Of  the  Uuck  nothing  was  known,  nor  had  it  been  observed 
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before.  It  eTentnally  prored  to  be  an  adult  male  Soanp 
Dock,  bnt  what  had  induced  it  to  remain  there  all  the 
summer  in  the  Bocietj  of  a  bird  of  a  different  tribe,  is 
a  qneetinn  which  I  did  not  attempt  to  solve. 

The  Scaup  Duck  is  very  abundant  in  Holland  doriiUF 
winter,  covering  the  inland  seas  with  immense  flocks.  It 
is  found  more  sparingly  in  other  continental  countries.  It 
breeds  in  the  extreme  north  both  in  the  eastern  and 
western  hemispheres. 


THE 

TUFTED  DUCK. 

FULfcULA   CRISTlTA. 

Fealhert  on  the  back  of  the  head  elongated;  head,  necl 
plumage  black,  with  putple.  greeu,  and  bronze  r.(l«;t 

black  ;''ln°^iTgbt  's^uZ'.  fwt  blui^°™ith  black  B 
amallor,  the  creat  ahorter :  upper  plumage  dull  black, 
onder  plumego  rsddlfih  irblte,  apotted  on  the  breait  an 
bnn.     Length  Hienteeo  Incbea.     Eggs  gieenl^  vhi 

H,  breaat.  and  uppn 
nak/;  blU  blue,  nail 
clouded  with  brown ; 

to  >polt*d  with  light 

Thb  points  of  difi'erence  in  habit  between  this  and  the  pre- 
ceding species  are  so  few  that  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say 
more  than  that  it  is  a  r^^ilar  winter  visitor  to  the  British 
Islra,  and  is  distributed,  generally  in  small  flocks,  never 
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done,  aver  our  lakes  and  marahes,  arriving  in  October  aai 
taking  its  depurture  in  March  or  ApriL  Ita  food  is  lest 
exclusively  of  a  fishy  nature  than  that  of  the  Scaup  Duck, 

conaequontly  ite  flesh  is  more  palatable,  being,  in  the 
oetimfttion  of  French  gaatronoiiiiBts,  "  un  rSti  parfait"    ^^ 


THE  LONGTAILED  DUCK. 

FULfoDLA  OLACIiLI^ 

WtmUr  pCimai^— Head,  Dsok,  aloBgitod  •s^ulm.   imdB'  put^  u 
UQ-hathmirtiKti  &.' .-i  -• -*-- . — .- — — 

Ub-gnj  ;  mt  or 
;  bill  blWJk,  1 

inpnlin  ud  f1aiii;tMteaTbad  ud  Mift  duii 
biQwn  uHl  greytih  whlu ;  beloir  Um  ufcovbtU  >  iMit«1i  of  brown ;  B«ck  Id 
front  Ilgtat  brown,  clondBd  with  dukn  brown',  appet  plumnga  gsnenllj 
dirk  brown,  und»r  whits.  Length  iiil*en  lnchp>,  Egpi  grecnljh  whili, 
tinned  wltli  liiill. 

Though  a  few  specimens  of  thb  beautiful  bird  are  obtained 
from  time  to  time  in  various  parts  of  England,  especially 
on  the  coaat  of  the  eastern  counties,  it  cannot  he  considered 
other  than  a  rarity.  "  Among  (he  northern  islands  of 
Scotland,  and  along  the  coasts  of  the  maiuland,"  Mac- 
gillivray  tells  us,  "these  birds  make  their  appearance  in 
October,  in  small  flocks,  which  gradually  enlarge  by  the 
accession  of  now  families.  In  the  Bay  of  Cromarty, 
where  tliey  are  veiy  common,  it  is  pleasant  to  see  them  in 
small  flocks  scattered  over  the  water.  Tliey  ore  most  es' 
jjert  swimmers,  and  live  on  bivalve  shell-fish  and  Crustacea, 
whieh  they  obtain  by  diving  in  shallow  or  moderately  deep 
water.  The  male  in  Bwimming  raises  his  tail  obliquely, 
in  rough  water  almost  erects  it,  and  is  remarkable  for  the 
grace  and  vivacity  of  his  movements.  Their  flight  is 
rapid,  direct^  and  generally  jierformed  at  the  height  of  a 
few  feet.  They  rise  easily  from  the  water,  especially 
when  facing  a  breeze,  and  ahght  rather  abruptly.  Some- 
times during  the  day,  but  more  frequently  at  night,  they 
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emit  TKrionfi  loud  and  Tatber  plomtive  cries,  as  well  as 
cacklings  of  shorter  guttural  notes."*  Mr.  Hewitsos, 
who  met  with  nutny  of  them  ia  Norway,  conaidetp 
their  note  to  be  Btrikingly  wild  and  most  intereatiiig, 
FaiihoT  north  the  Long-Tailed  Duck  is  yet  more  abun- 
dant. Mr.  Dmmt  says,  "  This  species  (Callo)  is  very 
abundant  in  both  Orkney  and  Shetland,  arriving  about 


the  middle  of  October,  and  deportii^  again  in  the  month 
of  March.  It  is  to  he  met  with  in  all  the  inlets  or  voes, 
geueially  in  large  fiocks,  never  far  from  the  land,  feeding 
upon  small  ehell-fish  and  stai-fish.  When  on  the  wing  it 
utters  a  musical  ciy,  something  like  '  Calloc,'  which  may 
be  heard  at  a  great  distance.  From  this  cry  it  derives  its 
provincial  name."  In  the  Arctic  Begions  of  both  contments 
these  biida  are  so  numeione  as  to  be  known  by  the  name  of 

■  British  Birdi,  vol.  t.  p.  106. 
t  Oroitliologut'i  Quide,  p.  9G. 
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"  Arctic  Ducks.**  They  bnild  their  nests  among  roshes  near 
the  shore  of  firesh-water  lakes,  and  line  them  with  down 
£rom  their  breasts,  like  the  Eider  Dock.  Iceland  appean 
to  be  the  extreme  southern  limit  of  their  breeding-groond. 
The  Long-Tailed  Duck  is  described  by  Willughbj  imder 
the  name  of  Anas  caudacuta  Idandica,  hj  the  natiyes 
called  HavddcL  Selby  and  some  other  modem  orni- 
thologists have  presenred  the  Iceland  name  in  Hardda, 


THE  HARLEQUIN  DUCK. 

FULfaULA  HI8TBI6n10A. 

Head  and  neck  bluish  black  tinged  with  violet :  a  ipot  at  the  base  of  the  bOl 
on  each  side,  another  behind  the  eye,  a  stripe  down  the  neck;  a  band  afcroM 
the  neck  and  another  below  the  brMst»  and  some  of  the  aoapolani  whita; 
back  and  wings  black,  Instrous  with  violet  and  blue ;  apecnlnm  deep  Tiolet ; 
bfllly  brown.  Length  seventeen  Inches.  FemoZs  smaller;  npper  plomace 
dark  brown,  clouded  with  ash ;  in  fhint  of  the  e]rea  a  white  si>ot,  and  a  laxge 
patch  of  white  on  the  forehead.    £^8  white. 

The  Harlequin  Duck,  so  called  from  the  well-defined 
patclies  of  colour  by  which  it  is  marked,  is  nowhere  so 
abundant  a  species  as  the  Long-Tailed  Duck,  and  with  us 
is  a  very  rare  visitor.  Its  hon\e  is  in  the  far  north,  from 
whence  a  stray  wanderer  only  occasionally  finds  its  way  to 
our  shores.     Jn  its  habits  it  resembles  the  Scaup  Duck. 


THE  GOLDEN  EYE. 

FULfoULA  OLANGULA. 

A  white  patch  under  the  eye ;  head  and  neck  black,  lustrous  with  violet  and 
green  ;  back  black  ;  scapulars,  great  wlng-coverts,  speculum,  and  nnder  partly 
white ;  bill  black  ;  irides  golden  yellow;  feet  orange,  with  black  membraiies. 
FemoZe— all  the  head  and  neck  dark  brown :  feathers  of  the  back  dusky 
bordered  with  dark  ash ;  greater  wlng-coverts  white  tipped  with  black ; 
speculum  and  under  parts  white ;  tip  of  the  bill  jrellowish,  irides  and  ftet 
pale  yellow.    Length  eighteen  and  a  half  inches.    Bggs  bnfliy  whita. 

This  pretty,  active  little  Duck  is  a  regular  winter  visitant 
to  the  British  shores,  resorting  to  most  of  the  localities 
frequented  by  other  species,  and  frequently  fidling  to  the 
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■portaman's  gnu,  thoagh  little  prized  for  the  table.  Fe- 
malea  and  yonng  birds  are  moat  numerouB  in  England, 
while  in  Scotland  Socks  are  often  seen  composed  entirely 
of  males.  They  are  very  strong  of  flight,  and  are  remark- 
able for  making  with  their  wings  as  the;  cleave  the  air  a 
whiatling  sound,  thought  to  resemble  the  tinkling  of  bella, 
whence  the  German  name  die  Sthelle  Ente,  Bell  Duck,  the 


Noifolk  provincial  name  Battle-Wing,  and  the  Byatematic 
name  Clangvla,  The  young  male  does  not  make  thia  noise, 
and  having  also  dissimilar  plum^e  &om  the  adult,  has  been 
described  by  some  anthore  as  a  distinct  species  under  the 
name  of  MoriUon. 

The  food  of  the  Golden  Eye  varies  with  its  haunts.     In 
tstuaries  it  feeds  on  cniBtaceona  and  molluacons  animals 


boon  EPcn  to  convey  its  young  oi 
under  Lliu  l>il],  and  supported  on  i 
order  to  supply  themselTes  with 
placing  in  the  trees,  on  the  bank 
frequented  hj  these  bird%  boxes 
-which,  though  invBriably  robbec 

The  Golden  "Eje  ia  foimd  in  m 
in  northern  Asia,  and  in  Korth  A 


THE  BUFFEL-HEAJ 

FDLfaVU,  ALB 

Bnd  UniA  bluk,  wltb  ■  lirga  patoli  nf  vb: 
bead,  tba  ftatlwn  or  irlilah  u*  tloDsat* 
oonrt*,  ■acondAzlaif  and  nodar  puis  whj 
Inchw    In  tha  fmoU  Um  blMk  I*  rapltf 

Like  the  Golden  Eye  this  is  a  n 
Amenca,  where  it  is  called  the  '. 
and  Conjuror,  irom  its  sudden  ' 
gua     It  ia  of  rare  occurrence  in 

Tliia  HTiBfiir-s  is  tierhans  even  mi 
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THE  SMEW. 

MERGUS   ALBELLUS. 

Cretti  neck,  ■oapnlan,  smaller  wing-ooverts,  and  all  the  under  pArto  white ; 
cheeki  and  back  of  the  head  greeniah  black ;  two  crescent-shaped  marks 
adranoing  finom  tlie  shoulders  on  each  side  to  the  breast  black ;  tail  ash 
enlovired ;  bill  and  feet  bluish  grey,  the  membranes  black ;  irides  brown. 
Length  serenteen  inches.  FemaU  smaller ;  head  and  cheeks  reddish  brown ; 
under  parts  white,  clonded  on  the  breast,  flanks,  and  rump,  with  ash-grej ; 
upper  plumage  and  tail  greyiBh  black ;  wings  variegated  with  black,  white,  and 
grey.    Eggs  whitish. 

The  birds  of  this  genus,  though  placed  amoug  the 
Anatidn  or  Duck  tribe,  are  so  strongly  marked  by  the 
conformation  of  the  bill  that  a  simple  examination  of  the 
head  alone  will  enable  the  student  to  distinguish  either  of 
the  species  from  the  true  Ducks  already  described  On 
the  coast  of  Norfolk  the  popular  name  "Smee  Duck" 
includes  several  kinds  of  Ducks,  and  I  presume  the  present 
species ;  but  the  bill,  in  the  form  of  an  elongated  and  almost 
cylindrical  cone,  with  the  edges  of  both  mandibles  furnished 
with  saw-like  teeth  pointed  backwards,  cannot  fail  to  dis- 
tinguish the  genus  Afergus. 

The  Smew,  or  Smee,  properly  so  called,  is  a  winter  visitor 
with  us,  more  impatient  of  cold  than  the  Duck- tribe 
generally,  and  consequently  frequenting  the  southern  more 
than  the  northern  parts  of  the  island.  In  open  weather 
it  resorts  to  our  rivers  and  fresh-water  lakes,  where  it  feeds 
on  small  fish  and  other  aquatic  animals,  which  it  obtains 
by  diving.  In  severe  frosts  it  either  flies  farther  south  or 
repairs  to  tidal  rivers  and  harbours.  Though  not  a  rare 
bird,  it  is  sparingly  distributed  It  is  found  on  many  of 
the  continental  rivers,  even  those  which  are  far  distant 
from  the  sea,  but  is  not  often  killed,  as  it  is  shy  of  being 
approached,  readily  takes  wing,  flies  swiftly,  and  as  a  diver 
is  most  rapid  and  expert  It  is,  however,  little  sought 
after,  for,  in  spite  of  its  relationship,  its  strong  fishy 
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flavour  prevents  it  from  pasaing  muster  aa  a  Duck.  Of  it* 
nesting  little  or  nothing  isluiown.  In  the  north  of  Devon 
it  is  caileil,  according  to  Montagu,  "  Vare  Wigeon,"  froin 
the  supposed  resemblance  of  its  head  to  that  of  a  "  vare  " 
or  weasel.  I  have  also  heard  it  cullcid  the  "  Weasel  Dookr 
in  Korfoik. 


THE  HOODED  MERGAMSEK. 

UEBOUS   CnOULLATUB. 


I 


An  AmciiLin  bpLCies  of  which  onlj'  a  very  few  stray 
spc  imLns  have  been  observed  in  this  country.  An 
inttitsling  iLcouiit  of  this  species,  quoted  from  Audubon, 
will  be  iound  in  larrell's  "British  Birds,'  voL  iiL 
p.  384,  &c. 


THE  EED-BHEASTED  MERG.UfSER 


iiEnou 

S   SERRATOR. 

icL  Ulnck,  IK lUi  green lah  reflections 

. ;  a  a-Lite 

:COlL«n 

»IDd(l 

Ota,  edged  with 

Iikct;   speeului 

bj-t. 

bun;  tuck  bla 

uk  1  bslly  while. 

1  Uie  fli 

ftry  lUicfl ;  bill  a 

ad  Mdex  red :  reel 

;  orange. 

Length 

twenl 

«tic>m^»:he-^ 

d  and  treit  reddi 

:  breast 

lto:npperp:uN. 

iTgo  mJ  flank-  d, 

;ep  «b-o 

olour;  g 

peeulL 

Tnia  largo  and  handsome  bird  is  not  v 
estuaries  and  I'ivcra  of  Great  Britain,  but  is  most  frequent 
in  the  north.  The  adult  male  is  less  frequently  seen  than 
females   and    young   males,  which    closeJy  resemble  one 
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anotiher  in  size  and  plumage,  both  being  inferior  to  the  first 
in  brilliancy  of  colouring.  Their  food  consists  of  fish, 
especially  sand-eels,  and,  when  they  find  their  way  into  fresh- 
water  lakes  and  rivers,  of  eels  and  trout,  which  they 
capture  by  divings  and  retain  with  ease  by  the  help  ot 
their  strong  bills  notched  throughout  like  a  saw. 

In  birds  of  the  first  year  the  tuft  of  feathers  on  the 
head  is  barely  perceptible,  and  there  is  but  a  slight  tinge  of 
red  on  the  lower  part  of  the  neck.  Most  of  the  Merg- 
ansers which  resort  to  our  shores  during  winter  visit  us 
from  high  latitudes;  but  a  few  remain  to  breed  in  the 
Scotch  and  Irish  lakes,  making  their  nests  of  dry  herbage 
and  moss  mixed  with  down  from  their  own  breasts. 

The  name  Merganser,  that  is,  "Diving  Goose,"  has 
reference  to  the  size  of  the  bird  and  its  habit  of  diving  for 
its  food.  Its  flight  is  strong  and  rapid,  but  differs  some- 
what from  that  of  the  Ducks,  the  neck  being  not  stretched 
out  to  its  full  length,  but  slightly  folded  back.  At  the 
season  of  incubation  the  male  deserts  the  female,  and  leaves 
her  to  bring  off  her  brood  without  assistance. 


THE   GOOSANDER 

MEBQUS  MERGANSER. 

Hflad  and  crest  greenish  black ;  back  black ;  speculum  (not  barred  with  blackX 
onder  parts,  wing-coverts,  outer  scapulars,  ana  some  of  the  quills,  bolT; 
bill  red,  the  ridge  and  nail  black ;  feet  vermilion.  Length  twenty-four  tc 
twenty-eight  inches.  Female  and  young — Head  and  crest  reddish  brown ; 
bresst  and  flanks  pale  boif;  upper  plumage  dark  ash  ;  bill  and  feet  dull  red. 
Egg  duU  white. 

The  Goosander  is  a  regular  winter  visitor  to  the  shores  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  frequenting  bays  and  estuaries, 
but  preferring  fresh- water  rivers  and  lakes,  where  it  makes 
great  havoc  among  trout  and  other  fish.  It  is  far  more 
abundant  in  the  north  than  in  the  south,  and,  according  to 


&IiKigillivray,  is  suiuetiiiies  S6ea  even  iu  eumiuer  ia  the 
Sootch  lochs.  It  bus  been  knowa  to  breed  in  the  outer 
Hebndaa,  but  tha  geoecal  aiunmor  residence  of  this  specJea 


is  much  farther  to  the  north  both  in  the  east«m  and 
western  hemispheres.  Tlie  habits  of  the  Goosander  und 
Merganser  ate  so  much  alike  that  further  dtstail  is  on- 
uoceH^ary. 

The   females  and  young  birds  of  the  Goosander  and 
Miirganser  are  popularly  called  Dun-divers. 


THE  GREAT  CRESTED  GEEBE 

p6dICEP8  CR18TATU8. 

b.  tfae  dp  wliitf  ;  dlituca  trom  the  noitrUi  to  the 


T  pHta  illky  whlM ;  hlU  bniw 


r1d»  red  ;  fHt  doU  gnuL 
jticuouB,   coLoon  genenllj  leu  bri^L 
raunf  Urdi  hkve  oetthet  cnit  dot  nff.    Length  twEnti-oao  Inchsi.     Eg^ 

Tkb  Great  Created  Grebe  is  thus  described  by  Sir  Thomas 
Brown,  under  the  name  of  Loon  ; — "  A  handsome  and 
specious  fowl,  cristated,  and  with  divided  fin-feet  placed 
very  backward.  They  come  about  April,  and  breed  in  the 
broad  waters  ;  so  making  their  nest  in  the  water,  that  their 
eggs  are  seldom  dry  while  they  are  set  on."  Thirty  years 
ago  the  Loon  continued  to  be  so  common  on  the  Broads  of 
Norfolk  that  eighteen  or  twenty  might  be  counted  together. 
So  high  a  value  has,  however,  of  late  been  set  on  their 
skins  as  an  article  of  dress,  that  the  sight  of  a  pair  or,  at 
the  most,  two  pair  is  become  a  : 
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The  movements  of  Ihia  bird  in  tho  wat«r  are  described 
as  most  gracetul :  in  swimming  it  vies  ivitli  the  Swan,  and 
it  is  a  skilful  diver.  As  seen  perchi^d  up  in  a  museurc 
its  form  is  unguiLlf,  but  in  its  native  element  it  might 
serve  as  tho  standard  of  perfection  among  water  birds. 
The  legs,  compressed  so  as  tji  present  a  sharp  edge,  cut  the 
water  with  a  minimum  of  resistance  ;  the  webbed  feet  are 
placed  so  far  bjckwarda  that  they  fulfil  at  once  the  office 
of  propeileta  and  rudder ;  the  body  is  conical  and  covered 
with  satiny  plumage,  which  tbroivs  off  water  as  perfectly 
as  the  for  of  the  ott«r ;  the  long  neck  tapera  to  exceed- 
ingly nanow  dimensions  and  terminates  in  a  small  head 
producerl  into  a  slender  bill.  The  confomiation  of  the  grey- 
hound is  not  better  adapted  for  fleet  running  than  that  of 
the  Grebe  for  rapid  diving.  The  chase,  I  need  scarcely  add, 
cousista  of  fish  ;  but  the  Loon  will  feed  on  frogs,  tadpoles, 
and  any  othor  sniiJl  animals  whiuli  full  in  its  way.  It 
frequents  fresh  water  during  the  suuiuior  months,  but  on 
the  approaeh  of  winter  repairs  to  the  sea,  not,  it  would 
seem,  from  any  desire  of  varying  its  food,  but  to  avoid 
being  frozen  up.  It  builds  its  nest  among  rushes  or 
defying  weeds,  but  little  above  tlie  level  of  the  water,  and 
lays  four  eggs,  the  male  assisting  his  partner  in  the  office 
of  incubatioH.  The  young  can  dive  and  swim  imme- 
diat«ly  that  they  are  hatched  ;  but  if  the  mother  be  sud- 
denly alarmed  while  they  are  with  her,  she  takes  them 
under  her  wing  and  dives  with  them. 

Tho  name  lA)an  is  supposed  to  bo  a  corruption  of  the 
Finnish  designation,  Lcdmmo  or  Lem,  "  lame,"  given  to 
several  of  the  Colynibidaa  on  account  of  the  awkwardness 
with  which  they  advance  on  land. 

The  Loon  is  found  ia  lakes  throughout  a  great  portion 
of  both  the  eastern  and  western  hemispheres,  but  not  very 
far  to  the  north.  It  rarely  flies,  except  at  the  period  of 
migration,  when  it  passes  swiftly  through  the  air,  with  neck 
and  fi^L't  extended  to  their  full  lengtL 
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RED-NECKED  GREBE. 
p6diceps  rubricollis. 

Bin  at  long  aa  the  head,  black,  yellow  at  the  base ;  distanoe  (h>m  the  nostrUa 
to  the  tip  eleven  lines  ;  crest  very  short ;  head  and  crest  lustrous  black ; 
cheeka  and  throat  mouse-colour;  a  black  band  along  the  nape;  breast 
Ixigbt  rust-red ;  lower  parts  white ;  flanks  spotted  with  dusky ;  feet  black, 
graeniah  yellow  beneath.  Young  birds  have  the  head,  neck,  and  back,  dusky ; 
throat,  cheeks,  breast,  belly,  and  abdomen,  silky  white ;  sides  of  the  breast 
spotted  with  grey.    Length  sixteen  inchM.    Eggs  dirty  greenish  white. 

The  Red-necked  Grebe  is  smaller  than  the  Loon,  from 
whicli  it  differs  also  in  wanting  the  elongated  crest^  in 
having  a  more  robust  bill  in  proportion  to  its  size,  and 
is  further  distinguished  by  the  grey  hue  of  its  cheeks,  on 
account  of  which  last  character  it  is  known  in  France  under 
the  name  of  Grebe  Jou-gris,  It  is  a  native  of  the  north- 
eastern parts  of  Europe,  and  is  known  in  the  British  Isles 
only  as  a  winter  visitor.  In  habits  it  differs  little  firom  the 
last  described  species,  but  is  less  common,  occurring  both 
in  fresh- water  lakes  and  along  the  sea-coast. 


SCLAVONIAN  GREBE. 
p6diobp8  cornutus. 

Bin  strong,  shorter  than  the  head,  compressed  throu^out  its  whole  length 
black,  with  the  tip  red ;  eyes  with  a  double  iris,  the  inner  yellow,  the  outer 
red ;  distance  ftx>m  the  nostrils  to  the  tip  of  the  biU  six  or  seven  lines  ;  head  and 
bushy  rofT  ^ossy  black ;  two  horn-like  crests  orange-red ;  lore,  neck,  and 
breast^  bright  chestnut ;  upper  plumage  dusky  ;  secondaries  and  under  parts 
white ;  biU  black,  rose-coloured  at  the  base  and  red  at  the  tip.  Founy —Crest 
and  ruff  wanting ;  wpper  plumage  and  flanks  dusky  ash,  under  parts  white ; 
hrldea  white,  surrounded  by  red.    Eggs  dirty  white. 

The  Sclavonian,  or  Homed  Grebe,  approaches  so  closely 
in  habits  to  the  two  preceding  species  that  it  is  iinneces- 
saiy  to  say  more  than  that  it  inhabits  the  northern  parts 
of  America  and  Europe,  visiting  us  only  during  winter, 
and  even  then  but  rarely.  Audubon  describes  its  nest  as 
a  rude  structoie  of  weeds,  situated  at  a  distance  of  about 
twelve  feet  from  the  water's  edge ;  but  other  authors  state 
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that  thoujjh  it  constructs  iia  nest  of  these  materials,  it  dia- 
posea  it  among  weeds  ia  Euch  a  way  that  it  rises  anil  (aUa 
with  every  altcnitioa  ill  the  level  of  tho  water.  It  lajs 
from  fivn  to  seven  eggs,  and  the  male  ia  supposed  to  assitt 
in  tho  office  of  incuhation.  ^^^H 

THE  EARED  GREBE.  ^| 

p6dioefb  aubEtds. 

em  iborMc  Uuui  tli>  h«d,  bluk.  depTMMd  It  tbe  biH.  (lightly  cmml  of 
vudi  It  llie  tip ;  dUtince  ftom  mwtrlli  to  Up  >li  or  kvcb  liusi ;  bod  isd 
vary  hhort  creit  black  ;  abore  nnd  behtnd  «ch  ej9  a  taJt  of  Iooh  reddtib 
dhattniLt  fratliBn ;  nppor  phuniga  utd  uck  duk  browa ;  fiuika  duk  dtot- 
DD^  doadtd  vtth  dntkr ;  nnda  p1iibi«|b  Kliltii ;  ItUm  rtrtBlUoD  ;  fwt  tattj 
gnen.  Femnlt  uid  inun;  u  In  the  lut,  bnl  wtU  diltiDgaiiheO  bf  Uic  lom 
ol  tho  till      Lf  nflli  l«d™  LucliM.    Eees  rtirty  yclDwiiih  wlnt.. 

The  rarest  of  all  tho  Grebes  whiuh  inhabit  or  visit  the 
British  Isles,  It  is  considered  to  h<:  a  iiorthem  bird, 
frequenting  fi'esh  water  in  preference  to  the  sea,  and  to 
visit  us  only  in  winter. 

THE  LITTLE  GREBE,  OR  DARCHICK. 

WiDlCErS  MINOB. 

to  tip  of  (be 'bill  Bvo  'lints ;  totsua  'with  a  rtonUlB  row  of  lemilntM  bthina : 
bud  bbick;  chpeka  brigbt  chcBtiiut;  brcut  nod  flnnks  duaky,  mottled  with 
wbiU;  upper  paita  daik  brown,  tinged  iritli  green;  priiuarlos  asb-brQWn; 
»«ond«TieH  wbllo  at  the  bue  aiid  on  the  liuier  web.  under  pMla  dujkj  ush. 
tinged  on  the  Ihigbs  with  reddish :  biU  blick,  »1iiti«b  at  the  tip  and  base  ot 

benaatb  lloeh-eolour.  Ymng  Hrdi  an  nsli-bioun  above.  sllghtlT  tinged 
with  nd;  breaat  and  flauka  leddiib  white;  belly  pure  whltv;  bill  bni>n 
ami  yeUowiah  uk.    LcEgTli  nearly  ten  incliea.  I'^Egi  dirty  white- 

The  Lesser  Grebe,  or,  as  it  ia  mure  eommonly  called,  tlie 
Dabchick,  is  tlie  only  species  with  which  it  is  possible  to 
become  familiarly  acquainted  in  Britain.  It  frequents 
rivers,  ponds,  and  lakes,  in  all  parts  of  tho  country,  rarely 
flying,  and  still  more  rarely  coming  to  land. 

Ramblingby  the  side  of  a  sluggish  river,  the  sides  of  which 
ore  lined  with  reeds  or  bulrushes,  one  may  often  descry. 
paddling  about  with  undecided  motion,  what  appears  to  ba 
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a  miniatiire  Duck  no  longer  than  a  Blackbird.  It  does  not, 
lik«  the  Koor-hen,  swim  vritli  a  jerking  movement,  nor 
vhen  Klarmed  does  it  half  swim  and  half  fly  in  a  direct 
line  for  the  nearest  bank  of  weeds.  If  you  ate  unobserved, 
it  swims  steadily  for  a  short  distance,  then  suddenly  dia- 
t^pears,  msking  no  splash  or  noise,  but  slipping  into  the 
watei  as  if  its  body  were  lubricated.  It  is  diving  for  ita 
food,  which  consists  of  water  insects,  moUusks,  small  fish 


and  worms.  As  suddenly  as  it  dives  so  suddenly  does  it 
reappear,  most  likely  not  far  from  the  spot  where  you  first 
observed  it : 

"  A  di.dHp|ier  peering  tbrou|^  a  WATe, 
■  Who,  being  looked  on,  ducks  ua  quickly  in." 

SSAKSFEABB. 

Another  abort  swim  and  it  dives  again:  and  so  it  goes 
on,  the  time  spent  under  tbe  water  being  far  in  excess 
of  that  employed  in   taking  breath.      Advance  openly, 
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or  make  a  noise,  it  wastes  no  time  in  idle  examinations  or 
surmises  of  your  intentions^  but  slips  down  as  before,  not^ 
however,  to  reappear  in  the  same  neighboudiood.  Its 
motives  are  different:  it  now  seeks  not  food,  but  safe^, 
and  this  it  finds  first  by  diving,  and  then  by  propeUing 
itself  by  its  wings  under  water  in  some  direction  which 
you  cannot  possibly  divine ;  for  it  by  no  means  follows 
that  it  will  pursue  the  course  to  which  its  bill  pointed 
when  it  went  down.  It  can  alter  its  line  of  flight  beneath 
the  water  as  readily  as  a  swallow  can  change  its  course 
of  flight  through  the  air.  But  wherever  it  may  reappear, 
its  stay  is  now  mstantaneous ;  a  trout  rising  at  a  fly  is 
not  more  expeditious.  Tou  may  even  fail  to  detect  it 
at  alL  It  may  have  ensconced  itself  among  weeds,  or  it 
may  be  burrowing  in  some  subaqueous  hole.  That  it  has 
the  power  of  remaining  a  long  while  submersed,  I  have 
no  doubt.  There  is  in  the  parish  of  Stamford  Dingley, 
Berks,  a  large  and  beautiful  spring  of  water,  clear  as  ciystal, 
the  source  of  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Thames.  I  was 
once  bending  over  the  bank  of  this  spring,  with  a  friend, 
watching  the  water,  some  five  or  six  feet  down,  as  it  issued 
from  a  pipe-like  orifice  and  stirred  the  sand  around  like 
the  bubbling  of  a  cauldron,  when  there  suddenly  passed 
between  us  and  the  object  we  were  examining  a  form 
so  strange  that  we  were  at  first  doubtful  to  what  class  of 
animals  we  should  refer  it.  In  reality,  it  was  a  Dabchick, 
which,  alarmed  probably  by  the  noise  of  our  conversation, 
was  making  for  a  place  of  safety.  As  it  passed  within 
two  or  three  feet  of  our  faces,  we  could  distinctly  see  that 
it  propelled  itself  by  its  wings ;  but  it  appeared  not  to  have 
observed  us,  for  it  kept  on  in  a  direct  course  towards  the 
head  of  the  spring.  We  searched  long  in  the  hope  of  dis- 
covering it  again,  but  failed  ;  and  as  there  were  no  weeds 
among  which  it  could  possibly  hide  above  water,  and 
we  could  examine  the  bottom  of  the  spring  almost  as 
thoroughly  as  if  it  contained  air  only,  we  could  but  conclude 
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that  our  apparition  had  taken  refuge  in  a  hole  under  the 
bank. 

Early  in  spring,  when  Dabchicks  leave  the  small  streams 
and  watercourses  for  broader  pieces  of  water,  they  have  been 
obserred  to  fly ;  and  during  the  building  season  also  tbey 
haye  been  seen  circling  round  in  the  air  near  the  locality 
of  their  intended  nest  The  nest  itself  is  constructed  of 
weeds  of  all  kinds,  forming  a  thick  mass  raised  but  a  few 
inches  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  invariably  fjEU 
enough  from  the  bank  to  be  inaccessible  except  by  wading. 
The  Dabchick  lays  five  or  six  long-shaped  eggs,  pointed  at 
either  end,  of  a  chalky  white  colour.  These  the  bird, 
when  she  leaves  the  nest,  covers  with  weeds  for  the 
purpose  of  concealment,  and  on  her  return  continues  the 
work  of  incubation  without  removing  the  covering,  so  that 
the  eggs  soon  lose  their  white  hue,  and  before  the  period 
of  hatching  have  become  very  dirty.  The  young  birds 
can  swim  and  dive  immediately  on  leaving  the  egg.  I 
have  never  myself  seen  a  Dabchick  fly  through  the  air  or 
walk  on  land,  neither  have  I  ever  heard  its  note.  The 
latter,  a  low  clicking  and  chattering  sort  of  noise,  it  is 
said  to  utter  in  spring. 

THE  GEEAT  NORTHERN  DIVER. 

COLTMBUS  GLACIALIS. 

Bm,  with  the  upper  mandible,  nearly  straight,  upwards  of  four  inches  In 
length;  head  and  neck  violet-black,  with  a  double  goif^t  white  baired 
with  black;  upper  parts  black,  spotted  with  white;  under  parts  white; 
bill  black ;  irides  brown  ;  feet  dusky,  the  membranes  whitish.  Young  rery 
like  the  next,  but  distinguishable  by  their  superior  size  and  the  direction  of 
tha  bill.  Length  thirty-three  inches.  Eggs  dark  olive-brown,  with  a  fbw 
spots  of  purplish  brown. 

Thb  name  Divers  is,  on  the  sea-coast,  loosely  applied  to  a 
tribe  of  sea-birds,  including  the  Grebes,  Cormorants,  and 
other  birds,  which,  when  pursued,  place  their  safety  in 
diving  rather  than  in  flying.  In  works  on  natural  history 
the  term  is,  however,  employed  to  designate  the  genus  Co- 
LTXBUS,  and  with  great  propriety ;   for,  however  skilled 
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uny  of  the  &bave  birdR  may  be  in  Uiis  mode  of  progreBnoii. 
the  truu  divtra  surpass  thorn  immcasunibly.  First  among 
these  in  bob  and  dignity  is  the  Great  Northern  Diver,  a 
native  of  hi(;h  latitude  in  both  hemispheres,  never  perhaps 

coming  farther  south  than  the  Faroe  Isknds  for  breeding 
purposes,  iim]  viaiting  ouv  watera   only  during  winter.* 


The  Northirn  Diver,  ur  Imber,  appears  to  be  tolerably 
frequent  in  Seutlniid,  where  it  jiivfers  tsalt-water  loehs  and 


•  Mr.  Y«r 

rell,  Tv\.  iii.   p.  as,  quutes  Sir  TLonias  Bionne  us  m 

suthoiity  f.>r 

■  tL«  fact  tbat  Divere  iurmcrly  bml  m  tbe  Broads  of 

Norfolk.     A 

careful  examination  o£  that  autbor  will  bbuw,  howerer, 

that  Sir  TL. 

lUiaa  BruwTiH  had  seou  only  a  biiigto  Kpci:iDu'n  of  lbs 

KortLeni  Di 

ver.   liis  -DiTers."  or  "  Dive-fmvl,"  Wing  tb«  Crested 

bn^od  in  the  Broadii. 
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sandy  bays  to  the  open  sea,  though  occasionally  seen  some 
miles  from  land.  It  swims  deep  in  the  water,  but  advances 
rapidly.  When  in  pursuit  of  prey  it  sinks  beneath  the 
surface  without  plunge  or  splash,  the  head  disappearing 
last^  and  it  traverses  perhaps  two  or  three  hundred 
yards  of  water  before  it  rises  again.  Montagu  says 
that  it  propels  itself  by  its  feet  alone ;  Audubon,  on 
the  contrary,  states  thai  it  uses  the  wings  under  water. 
The  latter  author  is  most  probably  correct,  for  it  dives 
more  swiftly  than  the  Grebes,  and  these  birds  undoubt* 
edly  make  a  vigorous  use  of  their  ^vings.  Where  shoals 
of  small  fish,  such  as  sand-eels  and  sprats,  abound,  or 
where  fish  even  of  a  much  larger  size  are  numerous,  the 
Northern  Diver  finds  a  rich  harvest.  Occasionally  while 
thus  engaged  it  meets  its  death  by  dashing  into  the 
herring  nets,  and  there  getting  entangled.  A  fine  speci- 
men was  recently  shown  to  me,  in  the  island  of  May, 
which  had  been  thus  captured.  Though  it  has  never  been 
known  to  take  wing  in  attempting  to  elude  pursuit,  it 
is  often  seen  flying  with  strength  and  rapidity,  outstripping 
even  the  Grebe,  which,  in  proportion  to  its  size,  is  fur- 
nished with  far  larger  wings  than  itself 

The  adult  male,  which  is  a  very  handsome  bird,  is  of 
rare  occurrence,  most  of  those  which  visit  our  shores 
being  young  birds. 

The  nest  is  usually  placed  near  the  edge  of  a  reedy  lake 
or  large  river,  having  a  well-beaten  track  leading  to  it  j&om 
the  water's  edge.  This  is  formed  by  the  bird  in  its  clumsy 
effort  to  walk,  a  feat  which  it  only  performs  on  such 
occasions.  The  nest  itself  is  bulky,  and  is  formed  of  the 
vegetable  substances  found  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  such 
as  grasses  and  other  herbaceous  plants.  It  contains  two, 
or  more  frequently  three,  eggs.  The  young  are  able  to 
swim  and  dive  very  soon  after  they  are  hatched,  and  are 
fed  for  about  a  fortnight  by  their  parents,  at  the  expiration 
of  which  time  they  have  to  hunt  for  themselves. 
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THE  RED-THROATED  DIVER. 

OOLTMBUB  8EFTENTBI0NALIS. 

mi  slightly  cnxred  upwards,  with  the  edges  of  both  mandibles  much  incnnred. 
not  exceeding  three  inches  in  length ;  head,  throat,  and  sides  of  the  neok 
mouae-oolonr;  crown  spotted  with  black;  nedc  both  above  and  below  marked 
with  white  and  black  lines ;  on  the  front  of  the  neck  a  large  orange-coloured 
patch ;  back  dusky  brown ;  lower  parts  white.  Y<nmg  bMb—JJpptr  plumage 
monae-oolour,  darker  on  the  back,  where  it  is  marked  by  longitudinal  white 
Uiies ;  wings  dusky ;  feathers  on  the  flanks  dusky,  some  of  them  edged  with 
white ;  all  the  under  plumage  pure  white.  Length  twenty-six  inches.  E^gs 
chestnut-brown,  spotted  with  darker  brown. 

The  name  "  Loon,"  given  in  some  districts  to  the  Crested 
6rel>e,  is  elsewhere  given  to  the  Red-Throated  Diver. 
The  term  is  an  old  one,  for  our  countrymen,  Ray  and 
Willughby,  quoting  yet  more  ancient  authorities,  describe 
the  Northern  Diver  under  the  name  of  "  Loon,"  and  the 
Black-Throated  Diver  under  that  of  "  Lumme,"  the  latter 
being  the  name  of  the  bird  in  Iceland  and  Norway,  and 
the  former  probably  an  English  corruption  of  the  same 
word,  which  in  the  original  signifies  "  lame." 

On  no  part  of  our  coast  must  we  expect  to  hear  this 
bird  popularly  called  by  the  name  of  "Red-Throated," 
for,  though  common  on  many  parts  of  the  coast,  almost 
all  the  specimens  observed  are  young  birds  of  the 
year,  which  have  the  throat  pure  white.  Several  were 
brought  to  me  by  the  sea-side  gunners  on  the  coast  of 
Norfolk;  but  I  could  not  discover  a  tinge  of  red  on 
one  of  them.  A  writer  in  the  Zoologist*  says  that  they 
are  very  numerous  in  winter  off  the  coast  of  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  passing  and  repassing  in  small  flocks,  and  in 
two  lines  about  a  mile  apart.     Of  the  hundreds  which  fell 

•  Vol.  iii  p.  974. 
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under  his  nctice  one  only  had  a  red  tljroat,  and  this  was 
captured  under  slnffular circumatances.  On  the  24th  April, 
1839,  some  fishermen  observed  an  object  floating  which 
they  imagined  vas  a  keg  of  spirits,  bat  which  proved  to 
be  a  large  fish  of  thu  kind  known  as  the  Fishing  Fn>^  or 
Angler.  Oil  hauling  it  on  board  with  their  boat-hooke, 
the  fishermen  discoveicd  ttiat  tlte  tinimal  had  nearly 
clioked  himself  by  swallowing,  tail  foremost,  an  adult 
Bed-throated  Diver.  The  head  of  the  bird  protruded 
from  the  throat  into  thd  mouth  of  the  captor,  and,  strange 
to  say,  it  had  not  only  survived  its  imprisonment,  but  wai 
unhurt  It  was  extricated  and  presented  to  the  Zoological 
Gardens,  where  it  lived  for  six  months.  Another  writer 
in  the  same  magazine*  says  that  he  aaw  a  lurge  number  in 
Norway  during  the  breeding  senson,  but  not  one  without 
the  dark  red  throat. 

This  species,  like  the  rest  of  the  gena'^,  obtains  ita  food 
by  diving;  when  pursued  it  rarely  tries  to  escape  by 
taking  yring,  Lhough  it  has  tlie  power  of  flying  with  great 
rapidity.  During  tlie  breeding  aeasoa  especially,  it  often 
flics  about  over  the  water  with  its  long  neck  outstretched, 
and  uttering  ;i  niiilLnf;  si  n';i]ii. 

I  am  iiifoTiiiu'i!  liy  a  fri(!nd,  that  ivliile  iishinjj  in  a  bo«t 
in  ciilni  water  olf  the  coast  of  Sorth  Devon,  he  has  many 
times  seen  Divfvs  pass  through  tlic  water,  at  a  considerable 
depth  b'']o\v,  projiuUing  themselves  by  a  freo  and  active 
uscof  their  \vin<;s. 

From  October  to  Jlay  only  those  Divers  frequent  out 
coast  Towards  ihii  eiiil  of  spring  tliey  withdniw  north- 
wards and  build  their  nests,  of  coarse  grass  and  other 
herbs,  close  to  the  edge  of  a  fresh-water  loch.  They  lay 
two  cgga,  and  the  male  is  .said  to  take  his  turn  in  the  office 
of  iucubation.  JLiiiy  Htiiy  to  breed  in  the  Orkneys  and 
Outer  Hebrides, 

■  Zmk'jUl,  vol.  ix.  p.  3081. 
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THE  COMMON  GUILLEMOT. 

)!lUA   TROILB. 

compteMed,  lonEpr  thin  tb«  liMd,  giiTtali  blaek;  upper  plnnugs 


This  is  one  of  our  common  sea-birda  during  a  great  poi^ 
tion  of  the  year,  though  little  known  to  sea-side  visitoTB, 
owing  to  its  habit  of  keeping  well  out  to  sea  and  having 
nothing  ostentatious  in  its  habits.  Yet,  during  a  cruise  in 
B  yacht,  on  almost  (my  part  of  the  coast,  a  practised  eye 
wUl  often  discover  a  few  stragglers,  distinguished  among 
other  sea-birds  by  their  black  and  white  colours,  short 
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neck,  nnd  ehaip  beak.  They  Bwim  low  in  the  Wiiter  ;  and 
when  disturbed  da  not  invariablf  dive  like  the  Grebes  and 
Divets,  but  readily  take  viag.  They  are  e.3seiitia1]y  marine 
birds,  never  reeorting  to  fresh  water,  and  living  excluaivelj 
on  fish,  which  they  capture  by  diving,  an  art  in  which 
they  &re  Bcarcely  leas  skilful  thim  the  true  Divers,  and 
which  they  practise  in  the  same  way — by  the  meant, 
namely,  of  both  wings  and  feet  Ocoasiooally,  a  siuull 
party  may  bo  obaerved,  flying  in  Bingle  file  near  tlie  aat- 
fate  of  the  water.  On  the  eastern  coast  of  Englimd,  the 
Guillemot  is  best  known  by  the  name  of  Willock.  It  k 
olfiO  called  Tinker's  Hue,  oi,  as  Ysrrell  gives  it,  "Tinker- 
shere ;"  and  in  the  west  of  England  it  is  often  called  a 
Murr.  The  old  writers  describe  it  under  the  name  of 
Greenland  Dove,  or  Sea  Turtle-Dove ;  and  in  Scotland  it 
lias  a  variety  of  other  names.  Tinker's  Hue  is,  I  prc- 
Kiinie,  the  saulriquel  of  a  white  bird  with  :%  smutty  back; 
Murr  is  clearly  a  corruption  of  Jlcrgus,  oi'  "diver."  Yet 
more  commonly  it  is  known  as  the  "  Foolish  Guillemot," 
a  term  of  reproach  analogous  to  that  of  "  Booby,"  given  to 
it  from  the  iiidiflerence  which  it  evinces,  in  tho  breeding 
season,  to  one  of  its  few,  but  that  one  tho  most  Ibrmidable 
of  its  enemies,  man.  Early  in  spring  Guillemots  throng 
together  from  all  parts  of  tlie  ojii'u  sea,  and  repair 
to  some  lofty  cliff,  where,  on  a  narrow  ledge  of  rock, 
wliich  in  theit  folly  they  deem  inaccessible,  they  lay 
eai'li  a  single  egg.  As  tlie  bird  incubates  in  on  erect 
position,  she  could  not  well  cover  more  than  one ;  and 
thniigb  a  toncave  nest  is  very  needful  to  keep  eggs 
together  when  there  are  several,  no  such  contrivance  is 
necessary  when  there  is  one  only  ;  so  the  Foolish  Guillemot 
builds  no  nest,  but  hys  a  solitary  egg  on  the  bare  rock 
Tlie  egg,  which  is  lai^^e,  is  thick-shelled  and  rough,  so 
tliat  it  receives  no  detriment  from  the  rock;  and  it  is  not 
likoly  to  roll  off,  for  at  one  end  it  is  tliick,  and  at  the 
otlier  tapcra  almost  to  a  point ;    consequently,    if  aeci- 
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dentally  moved  by  the  parent  bird  when  taking  flight,  it 
turns  as  if  on  a  pivot,  but  does  not  fall  oS.     At  this 
season,  the  cli£&  to  which  Guillemots  resort  are  frequented 
also  by  myriads  of  other  sea-birds,  such  as  Eazor-bills, 
Puffins,  and  Gulls,  each  congregating  Avith  its  own  species, 
but  never  consorting  with  another.     In  Iceland,  the  Faroe 
Islands,  St  Kilda,  the  Orkneys,  and  many  parts  of  the 
coast  of  Scotland,  the  breeding  season  of  these  birds  is  the 
harvest-time  of  the  natives.      Either  by  climbing  from 
below,  or  by  being  let  down  with  ropes  from  above,  the 
egg-coUectors    invade  the    dominions   of   these  literally 
feathered  "tribes."    The  Foolish  Guillemots,  rather  than 
leave  their  charge,  suffer  themselves  to  be  knocked  on  the 
head,  to  be  netted,  or  noosed.     Although  stationed  so  close 
to  each  other  that  a  Foolish  Guillemot  alone  could  know 
its  own  egg,  they  learn  no  wisdom  from  the  fate  of  their 
nearest  neighbours.     They  are  captured  in  detail  for  the 
sake  of  their  feathers ;  and  their  eggs  are  taken  for  food. 
In  St.  Kilda  and,  perhaps,  elsewhere,  young  birds  are 
also  taken  in  large  numbers,  and  salted  for  consumption 
in  winter.      Such  as  escape    this  systematic  slaughter 
flounder,  as  well  as  they  are  able,  into  the  sea  when  nearly 
fledged,  op  are  carried  thither  by  their  foolish  mothers. 
There  they  learn  to  swim,  to  dive,  and  to  flsh,  and  about 
the  middle  of  August  old  and  young  disperse. 

Huge  baskets  of  their  eggs  are  sometimes  brought  to  the 
markets  of  seaport  towns  (I  have  seen  them  so  far  south 
as  DevonxHDrt),  and  sold  for  a  phce  exceeding  that  of 
domestic  fowls,  for  they  are  much  larger,  and  are  said  to 
afford  good  eating.  Wilson,  in  his  "Voyage  round  the 
Coasts  of  Scotland,"  says  that  the  natives  of  St  Kilda 
prefer  the  eggs  of  these,  and  other  sea-fowl,  "  when  sour  ; 
that  is,  when  about  ten  or  twelve  days  old,  and  ji^t  as  the 
incipient  bird,  when  boiled,  forms  in  the  centre  into  a 
thickiah  flaky  matter,  like  nulk."  * 

*  Vol  ii.  p.  45. 
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THE  THICK-BILLED  GUILLEMOT. 

CrIA  BRDHNICaiL 

^  uieulAr,  Tcry  brood  ntUie  buo.  itLort«r  th^n 
ret  Lfclf  of  thB  ajiper  niudibla  Edged  with  w 
the  ■flcDU'lBrleii  tipped  vith  wbit« ;  UDdflr  p 


LirrLE  ia  ktio^vn  nbout  the  habits  of  this  bird,  whith 
differs  mainly  from  the  common  species  in  the  shortJicss 
and  etoutne«a  of  the  UlL  It  ie  Boid  to  be  abundaat  iu 
the  Arctic  Regions  during  aitmnier,  but  rarely  migrates  so 
far  south  .as  the  Britisli  Isles. 


THE  KINGED  GUILLEMOT. 


The  differcni;o  butwecn  this  species  and  the  Common 
Guillemot  is  very  slight.  It  is  said  to  be  abundant  in 
the  Doighbourhood  of  Iceland,  where  its  habit.';  are  the 
same  as  those  of  its  congener,  except  that  it  iixus  its  breed- 
ing station  lower  down  on  the  rocks.  It  has  been  observed 
on  both  sides  of  the  English  coast,  ui  company  with  the 
Common  Guillemot ;  and  may  probably  bo  more  abun- 
dant than  it  is  commonly  supposed  to  be  ;  it  being  im- 
possible to  discriminate  butwecu  them  except  by  close 
inspection. 
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THE  BLACK  GUILLEMOT. 

tjRIA   ORTLLE. 

Upper  plumage  black  :  middle  of  the  wing  and  under  parts  white  :  iris  brown  ; 
feet  red.  Length  thirteen  and  a  half  inches.  Eggs  whitish  grey,  blotched  and 
speckled  with  grey  and  two  shades  of  brown. 

The  Black  Guillemot,  though  occasionally  met  with  off 
various  parts  of  the  coast  of  England,  is  to  he  considered 
as  a  straggler  from  the  North.  Li  Scotland  it  is  common. 
Its  mode  of  life,  as  descrihed  hy  Macgillivray,  who  was 
familiarly  acquainted  with  it,  differs  in  no  material  respect 
from  that  of  the  species  already  descrihed.  It  is,  however, 
much  smaller,  and  lays  two  or  sometimes  three  eggs.  Mac- 
gillivray says  that,  on  those  parts  of  the  coast  which 
it  frequents,  attempts  are  often  made  to  rear  it  in  cap- 
tivity ;  hut  always  unsuccessfully.  In  summer,  these 
birds  may  be  readily  distinguished  from  other  sea-fowl,  by 
their  black  and  white  plumage  and  red  feet :  the  pre- 
dominant tint  of  the  plumage  in  winter  is  white,  with  a 
tinge  of  grey;  and  in  high  latitudes  the  proportion  of 
white  increases. 


THE  LITTLE  AUK. 

M^RGULUS   MELANOLEUCO& 

Head  and  upper  parts  black ;  two  bands  across  the  wings ;  a  spot  above  the  eye 
and  all  the  under  parts  white.  In  summtr  the  throat  and  front  of  the  neck 
are  also  black.    Length  about  seven  inches.    Eggs  uniform  pale  blue. 

The  Little  Auk  is  essentially  a  northern  sea-bird,  and  is 
described  by  Arctic  voyagers  under  the  name  of  Eotche. 
It  is  an  indefatigable  swimmer,  and  has  considerable 
powers  of  flight ;  but  it  does  not  possess  the  faculty  of 
diving  to  the  same  degree  as  the  Divers  and  Grebes,  as  it 
Generally  stays  but  a  short  time  under  water.  Hence  it 
must  find  its  food  near  the  surface ;  and  this  is  suppostsd 
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THE  PUFi'IN. 

FRAT^RCULA   ARCTICA. 


Uklikb  the  majority  of  sea-birds  which  liave  been  passing 
under  our  notice.  Puffins  visit  the  ebores  of  the  British 
lales  in  summer.  They  make  their  appearance  about 
April  or  May,  not  ecattering  themselves  indiscriminately 
along  the  coast,  but  resortinf;  in  vast  numbere  to  various 
selected  breeding  places,  from  the  Scilly  Islands  to 
the  Orkneys.  Their  home  being  the  sea,  and  their  diet 
small  fish,  tbey  ]x)ssesa  the  faculties  of  swimming  and 
diving  to  a  degree  of  perfection.  They  have,  inordov«r, 
considerable  powers  of  flight ;  but  on  land  their  gait  in 
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only  a  sliuffling  attempt  at  progress.  Their  vocation  on 
shore  b,  however,  but  a  temporary  one,  and  reijuires  no 
great  amount  of  Io;;omotion.  Soou  after  tlieir  arrival  tlity 
Bet  to  work  about  their  neala,  Fanciful  people  who  thiss 
birds  according  to  their  constmctive  faculty  as  weayt», 
basket- makers,  plasterers,  and  na  on,  would  rank  Pufltus 
among  miners.  Building  is  tin  art  of  which  they  arc 
wholly  ignorant,  yet  few  birds  are  lodged  more  securely. 
With  tlieir  strong  bonka,  they  excavate  for  tUemEelves  holos 
in  tho  face  of  the  cliff  to  the  depth  of  about  three  feci, 
and  at  tho  extremity  the  female  Inya  a  Bolitaiy  egg — aolilury, 
that  is  to  say,  unleaa  saothei  biid  takes  ahaltei  ia  theaaow 
hole,  wbicb  is  not  unfrequontly  the  case.  Puffins  generally 
show  no  overweeninj^'  partiality  for  their  own  workman- 
ship ;  sloping  cliffs  which  liuvo  beun  perforated  by  rabbits 
aiti  favourite  jihiccs  of  resort;  and  here  they  do  not  at  all 
scruple  to  a\ail  tbeiuselvus  of  another's  Uibour,  or,  if  jic- 
ceasary,  ti>  eject  by  force  of  beak  the  lawfid  tenant.  If  thit 
Boil  be  iinauited  for  boring,  they  lay  their  egL.'s  under  lar;;!! 
stones  or  in  ci-evices  in  the  rock.  Tlio  old  bird  sii.s  nioji 
assiduously,  and  sulfurs  herself  to  be  taken  r.itlier  lliaii 
desert  her  charge,  but  not  witliout  wounding,  with  lier 
powerful  beak,  aud  to  tho  best  of  licr  ability,  tite  hand 
which  ventures  into  ber  atiunghold. 

Tho  young  are  fed  by  both  parents,  at  (irat  on  half- 
digested  fisli,  ;uid  when  older  on  pieces  of  fresh  fish.  At 
this  period  they  suffer  their  colonies  to  be  invaded  without 
showing  much  alarm,  and  are  cither  »hol,  knocked  down  with 
a  stick,  or  nooseil  without  difficulty.  As  soon  as  the  young 
are  fully  Hedged,  all  the  Puffins  withdraw  to  souflicrii  seas, 
where  Ibcy  pass  tho  winter  and  do  not  appro'tch  lun  1  until 
tho  return  of  tho  br  cdin„  sea-iou.  A  sm  tU  island  near 
Skye,  named  lladdahunu  la  a  great  breeding  haunt  of 
Puffins,  a  -"iH-ciLS  which  atrties  in  tlie  earlier  pirt  ct  Jlay, 
literally  eo^enn^  (he  locka  and  Icdgj  cliffs  nitii  its 
feathered  thousands      Altlioii^h  these  have  no  (.onc^m 
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with  our  Grouse-shooting  season,  they  almost  totally  dis- 
appear on  the  12th  of  August."*  It  was  just  about  this 
period  (August  7)  in  the  present  year,  1861,  that  I  ob- 
served several  lai^e  flocks  of  Pufl&ns  floating  with  the  tide 
through  the  Sound  of  Islay,  and  was  told  by  an  intelligent 
gamekeeper  that  "these  birds  habitually  sioim  througli 
the  sound  at  this  season,  but  always  fly  when  returning." 
The  reason  probably  is  that  the  young  are  not  at  the  former 
period  sufficiently  fledged  to  undertake  a  long  flight, 
though  they  find  no  difficulty  in  swimming.  By  spring 
they  have  attained  their  full  strength,  and  are  able  to  adopt 
the  more  rapid  mode  of  progress. 

Puffins  and  some  other  sea-birds  appear  to  be  either  liable 
to  a  fatal  epidemic  or  to  be  surprised  by  some  atmospheric 
disturbance,  being  unable  to  resist  which,  they  perish  in 
large  numbers.  I  have  seen  a  portion  of  the  sea-shore  in 
Cornwall  strewed  for  the  distance  of  more  than  a  mile 
with  hundreds  of  their  remains.  All  the  softer  parts  had 
been  apparently  devoured  by  fishes  and  crustaceous  animals, 
and  nothing  was  left  but  the  unmistakeable  parrot-like 
beaks.  A  friend  infonns  me  that  he  witnessed  a  similar 
phenomenon  in  Norfolk,  in  September,  1858;  but  in  this 
instance  the  carcases  of  the  birds  were  not  devoured,  and 
the  birds  were  of  different  kinds.  He  estimated  that  about 
ninety  per  cent  were  Guillemots,  and  the  remainder 
Puffins,  Razor-bills,  Scoters,  and  a  sprinkling  of  Black- 
throated  Divera.  A  similar  mortality  among  sea-birds  is 
recorded  in  the  Zoologist'^'  as  having  taken  place  on  the 
coast  of  Norfolk,  in  May,  1856.  On  this  occasion  they 
were  so  numerous  as  to  be  thought  worth  collecting  for 
manure. 

Other  names  by  which  the  Puffin  is  known  are  Sea 
Parrot,  Coultemeb,  Mullet,  Bottlenose ;  and,  in  Scotland, 
Ailsa  Parrot,  Tammie-Norie,  and  Tammas. 

•  Wilson's  "  Voyage  round  the  Coast  of  Scotland.'* 

t  Page  6169. 


THE  RAZOR-BILL 

ALCv  touda. 


:  Iriilca  hnid:  Icpi  • 


In  ficiieral  liiil>its,  llif  rnzor-MH  .l.wly  ros<.'Tiibl»?s  the 
rJuillcmcit  an.l  Pulllii.  IinU-.^il,  in  si.iiii'  \arU  of  the  cMst, 
the  Ra7or-l,ill  is  .Med  ;i  Pidliii.  an.!  tl.f  latter  ,i  Soii 
Parrot;  and  in  Comwall  l.olli  (Inillnncit-i  an.l  Itazor- 
bills  are  known  bv  tha  common  iiuiiie  of  .Muirs.     At  a 
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distance  the  birds  can  only  be  distinguished  by  a  practised 
eye ;  but  on  a  close  inspection  they  cannot  be  possibly 
confounded. 

Razor-bills  are  common  on  many  parts  of  our  coast 
during  the  later  summer  months.  They  are  more  fre- 
quently seen  swimming  than  flying,  and  if  pursued  by  a 
l)oat  are  little  disposed  to  take  alarm  until  they  are 
approached  to  within  twenty  or  thirty  yards,  when  they 
dive,  but  soon  reappear  not  very  far  off.  If  two  birds 
l)e  in  company  and  one  be  killed  by  a  shot  from  a  gun,  its 
companion,  instead  of  taking  measures  to  insure  its  own 
safety,  seems  to  lose  the  power  of  self-preservation.  It 
paddles  round  its  companion  as  if  unable  to  comprehend 
the  reason  why  it  neither  dives  nor  flies,  and  if  pursued 
suffers  itself  to  be  overtaken  and  knocked  down  by  an  oar. 
This  sympathetic  feeling  is  not  confined  to  birds  which 
have  paired,  or  to  members  of  the  same  family ;  for  in  an 
instance  which  came  under  my  own  notice,  both  birds  were 
only  a  few  months  old,  and,  as  the  Razor-bill  lays  but  one 
egg,  the  birds  could  not  possibly  have  grown  up  together. 
Towards  winter,  Razor-bills  migrate  southwards,  either  to 
avoid  cold  or  to  find  waters  where  their  prey  swims  nearer 
to  the  surface  than  in  our  climate.  In  spring  they  return 
northwards,  and  repair,  like  Puffins,  to  places  of  habitual 
resort  for  the  purpose  of  breeding.  At  this  season,  also, 
they  are  eminently  social,  laying  each  an  egg  in  close 
proximity  on  a  ledge  in  the  rocks,  lower  down  than  the 
Puffins,  but  above  the  Guillemots,  all  of  which  birds  flock 
to  the  same  portion  of  coast,  often  in  coimtless  multitudes. 
The  egg  differs  from  that  of  the  Guillemot  not  only  in 
colour  but  in  shape,  being  less  decidedly  pear-shaped. 
It  is  much  sought  after  as  an  article  of  food,  and  is  said 
to  be  very  palatable. 

ITie  "Auk"  of  Arctic  voyagers  is  this  bird. 


THE  GREAT  AUK 


WlnE"  vary  Hhurt,  not  AilAplAd  tor  ttylu^i  liood,  nack,  uid  upper  pvtOk  bl^f'^t 

jwrts,  ivliLE«;  bill  bl&uk,  murkitd  bj  hvdihI  LfUDivsnA  rumiwB:  Irldn  ahiI 
fHt  bliuk     LeQgtli  UUrtf-tvu  luclieB.    But  i^rtj  frUotimt,  wliiU.  eunaolj 

The  Great  Auk  is  a  bird  of  bo  iai«  Dcuurrence  that  ft 
liietory  is  atlticlied  to  evBiy  e^MJnus  that  has  btjen  obwrW 
by  pereoas  competant  to  miitea  detailed  account  of  vhat 

\.]h:y  biive  siipiL ;  and  the  occurrcnoe  of  >i  :;^,i'nu.-  (.,;j  (for 
artiiioiiil  ones  avi;  not  unkiiuwu)  beiny  ollbred  for  sale  is  an 
incident  of  sunn;  iiiiportanie.  TJio  pi'ice  domauded  would 
probably  i;i[Uid  thu  cost  of  Cii'ii  or  ihrfe  catm."  A  specimen 
of  iJie  adult  uiidu  ia  to  bu  seen  iji  tlio  Britisli  Mustuni. 
where,  i'arrell  iufoi-ius  us,  it  is  "  fiivi^fidly  picservud." 

The  Gitslt  Auk  ia  ijxdusivdy  a  sea  biiil,  about  tlie  sia; 
of  a  Guose,  with  a  beak  like  that  of  llie  l^iizur-uill,  and 
winys  so  Kuiall  that  thuy  art;  wholly  inadequate  to  support 
the  bird  in  the  air;  consequently,  it  never  attempts  to  fly. 
But  their  very  iusuSiciency  for  flying  purposes  tends  W 
incri'aso  their  fitness  for  swimming  under  water,  and  the 
rapidity  with  which  they  advance  by  this  mode  of  progres- 
sion is  said  to  be  astounding.  Little  is  known  of  the 
habits  of  a  biiU  so  rare.  It  ia  considered  to  be  a  nortbem 
bird ;  but  it  is  not  known  to  be  i:ounnou  anj'where,  nur 
lias  any  oiio  observed  in  it  any  habits  wliich  would  not 
readily  be  inferred  from  its  structure. 

*  A  cracked  speciiiii.'a  was  cold  in  1 S5 4  for  £20,  sad  soma  moQtlia 
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FHALACBOCORAX   CARBO. 


k,  end  aU  the  under  pnrte.  bli«.k. 

wltli  gnen  nfleotiuus ;  doie  to  Uia  lHse  i 

OD  tliB  neck  >  («w  (alpt  whfUah  linei ;  t»Hi 

1  t»a  black ;  bak  dii»ky ;  orbCU 

greenlth  yeUon  ;  iriilei  gr«n ;  fret  bUck. 

SiiniTMi^fcathcrs  of  Ibo  h.'.id 

■lusSBted.  romiiiie  ■  crut :  on  ttis  hoad  tni 

fMthon;  onUnthlBhi»patchofpnrt*hi 

the  gotjet  gmylih  white.    Leogtli  three  feet 

.    Bgga  greenlih  while,  cbalky. 

PoALACROcoBAX,  the  modern  systematic  name  of  tlie 
genuB  Cormorant,  is  given  by  "Willugliby  as  a  synonjiu 
of  the  Coot,  and  with  much  propriety,  for  translated  into 
English  it  means  "Bald  Crow,"  Applied  to  the  Cormorant, 
it  mast  be  considuiiid  aa  descriptive  of  the  semblance  of 
baldness  produced  by  the  white  feathers  of  the  head  dur- 
ing ttie  breeding  season.  The  Cormorant  Willughby 
describes  under  the  name  of  Comu  aqiuuiciu,  or  Wator 
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Ilavon.  Tlie  Keltrow  word  lalach,  rendered  in  the  S«p 
tiiagint  CalHraeta,  which  carries  Iho  idea  of  darting  or  rush- 
ing, is  in  oil r  version  of  the  Bible  translated  Cormorant, 
but  with  qiieationahle  propriety,  for  our  bird  has  not  been 
ohsorved  in  the  eastern  part  of  tho  MediterranEon.  It  ia 
tho  Siergu*  of  cloaBical  writers  and  of  Pliny.  Tho  Ed^- 
liah  name,  "  Corvorant,"  ia  clearly  Corvm  voram,  b.  vora- 
cbuB  Eftvon;  and  "Cormorant"  perhaps  a  corruption  of 
CoTvm  marinus.  Sea  Raven. 

Sea-sido  visitors  ara  pretty  sure  of  seciiig  more  than  ono 
npecimeQ  of  this  bird,  if  they  care  to  look  for  them,  for 
the  Cormorant  frequents  all  ports  of  the  const  aa  well  as 
lakes  and  rivers,  and  does  not  leave  na  at  any  period  of  tlvn 
year.  Often  ivo  mny  see  two  or  three  of  these  Ijirds  flying 
along  togethoi'  iit  a  slij^'ht  distance  above  tho  surface  of  Ilia 
sea,  distinguished  by  their  bLick  hue,  long  outstretched 
neck,  and  rapid  wnving  of  tho  wing.'j.  They  fly  swiftly  in 
a  straight  line,  and  seem  to  ho  kept  from  dipping  iiiln  the 
wafer  by  making  alie.id  at  full  speed.  There  is  no  buoy- 
ancy ill  their  flight,  no  floating  in  tJio  air,  or  soaring  ;  their 
sole  motive  for  using  their  narrow  but  muscular  wings  ia 
ulcarly  that  they  may  repair  to  or  from  some  favourite  spot 
with  greater  speed  than  they  can  attain  by  swimmiiu, 
or  divitig.  Occasionally,  while  engaged  in  a  boating  cspe 
dition,  we  may  encounter  a  party  nf  three  or  four  occupied 
in  fishing.  They  arc  shy,  and  will  not  allow  a  neat 
aj>proatli,  hut  even  at  a  distance  thoymay  bo  distinguished 
by  their  largo  size,  sooty  hue,  long  necks,  and  hooked  beaks. 
They  sit  low  in  the  water,  often  dipping  their  heads  below 
the  surface,  and  in  this  iiost.ure  advancing,  in  order  tliat 
their  searc;h  for  food  may  not  he  impeded  by  tho  ripple  of 
the  water.  A  sheltered  bay  in  which  shonla  of  small  li.^li 
alMiund  is  a  choice  report,  and  here  they  make  no  lon;^ 
continuous  stay  in  the  swimming  attitude,  but  sudilonly 
ami  frequently  dive,  remaining  below  a  longer  or  shorter 
time,  a<-cnrding  to  the  depth  which  they  have  to  desrenJ 
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in  order  to  secure  their  prey,  but  when  successful,  occupy 
ing  but  a  very  brief  space  of  time  in  swallowing  it.  Not 
unfrequently  they  may  be  discerned  from  the  shore  simi- 
larly occupied,  floating  or  diving  in  the  midst  of  the  very 
breakers.  Sometimes,  but  rarely,  one  settles  on  a  rail  or 
stump  of  a  tree  close  to  the  water  in  a  tidal  river.  The 
capture  of  fish  is  still  its  object,  and  it  is  quite  as  expert 
in  securing  its  prey  from  such  a  station  as  when  roving  at 
large  on  the  open  sea. 

All  along  our  coast  there  is  at  various  intervals  a  rock 
popularly  distinguished  in  the  neighbourhood  by  the  name 
of  "Shag-rock."  Such  a  rock  is  generally  low,  isolated, 
and  situated  at  a  safe  distance  from  land ;  or,  if  near  tho 
shore,  is  close  to  the  base  of  a  steep  cliff.  Hither  the 
Cormorants,  when  their  hunger  is  appeased,  repair  for 
the  threefold  purpose  of  resting,  digesting  their  food,  and 
drying  their  wings.  The  process  of  digestion  is  soon  com- 
pleted, but  the  time  consumed  in  drying  their  thoroughly 
drenched  wings  depends  on  the  amount  of  sunshine  and 
air  moving.  Of  these,  whatever  they  may  be,  they  know 
how  to  avail  themselves  to  perfection.  They  station  them- 
selves on  the  highest  ridge  of  the  rock,  wide  apart,  and  in 
a  row,  so  as  not  to  screen  one  another,  raise  their  bodies  to 
their  full  height,  and  spread  their  wings  to  their  utmost 
extent.  No  laundress  is  more  cunning  in  the  exercise  of 
her  vocation.  Indeed,  they  can  hardly  fail  to  recall  the 
idea  of  so  many  pairs  of  black  trousers  hung  out  to  be 
aired. 

Cormorants  do  not  confine  their  fishing  expeditions  to 
the  sea,  but  frequently  ascend  tidal  rivers,  and  follow  the 
course  of  streams  which  communicate  with  fish-ponds  and 
lakes,  where  they  commit  great  havoc ;  for  the  quantity  of 
fish  which  they  devour  at  a  meal  is  very  great.  Pliny  has 
observed  that  the  Cormorant  sometimes  perches  on  trees ; 
and  the  truth  of  this  remark  has  been  confirmed  by  many 
subsequent  writers.     They  have  been  even  known  to  build 
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their  nnst  in  a.  tree,  but  thia  is  a  rare  occurrence.  Thoy 
generally  »<o]ect  exposed  rocks,  where  thoy  collect  a  laiga 
quantity  of  sticks  und  rubbiah,  and  lay  three  or  four  eggs 
in  a  depression  on  the  sunituit. 

Most  people  are  familiar  with  a  ropresentatioD  cf  a 
fisht^  with  the  help  of  Cormorants  conducted  by  the 
ChiLese ;  but  it  is  not  so  generally  known  that  a  stmiliir 
method  was  once  practised  in  England:  Wilhighby,' 
quoting  Faber's  "Annotations  on  the  Animals  of  Kec«Ltu," 
says:  "It  is  the  cuRtom  in  England  to  train  Cormorants  tn 
catch  fish.  WhUo  conveying  the  birds  to  the  GBbing-ground 
thefiahermenkaep  the  heads  and  eyeaof  the  birds  covered 
to  prevent  them  from  beins  alarmed.  ^Oipn  they  have 
rt'ached  the  rivers,  they  take  off  the  hoods,  and  having  first 
tied  a  leather  strap  loosely  round  the  lower  p^irt  of  the  neck, 
that  the  birds  may  be  unable  to  swallow  down  whiit  fishes 
they  catch,  throw  Iheni  into  the  water.  They  immediat*lj 
set  to  work  and  pursue  t)ie  fish  hen^'atli  them  with 
marvellous  rapidity.  When  they  have  ciiuyht  one  they 
rise  to  the  surface,  and,  liavitiy  first  piiiehcd  it  with  thi-ir 
beaks,  swallow  it  as  far  as  the  strap  perniits,  and  renew 
the  cliase  until  they  have  caught  from  five  to  six  caeli. 
On  being  called  to  return  to  their  masters'  fist,  they  obey 
with  alacrity,  and  bruig  up,  one  by  one,  the  fish  they  have 
swallowed,  injured  no  farther  than  that  they  are  slightly 
crushed.  The  hshing  being  brought  !•)  an  end,  the  birds 
are  removed  frotii  the  neighbourhood  of  tlio  water,  the 
strap  is  untied,  and  a  t'ew  of  tiie  captured  lish,  tlirown  to 
tliom  as  tlieir  share  of  the  booty,  are  dexterously  caught 
I>e(T)ro  they  to\ifh  the  ground." 

•  Omitliologiii,  IGTO,  p.  2iS 


THE  SHAG. 

PBAI.A0KOCORAZ  ORXCULUB. 


iJ  pluina^  d( 


■fih  bnvm  AbavA ;  light  gnj  below,    Langth 
twrntr-^lEbt  Incbo.    £«■  (nwnlih  blaib,  dulky. 

EzoBPT  in  the  smaller  size  and  differonuea  of  pluniaga 
mentioned  above,  there  is  little  to  distinguish  the  Shag 
from  the  ComiorauL  Both,  too,  are  of  conunon  occur- 
nnce,  and  Sequent;  the  same  localities ;  except  that  the 
Bhag  is  more  disposed  to  be  gregariouB  :  it  does  not,  how- 
ever, commonly  resort  to  tidal  rivers,  and  is  still  more 
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nirc'ly  fuuiid  on  iulaud  Ltkea  ;  its  food  and  method 
oLtaiitiag  it  &ie  iJiiti^isuly  simiUr,  go  Uiat  a  doscripti 
Olio  biid  will  suit  the  other  almost  equally  welL 
yhag  is  called  soinutmies  the  Green  Curinoranl,  from  ihu 
tint  of  ita  plumage  ;  hut  this  iiamo  is  not  in  commou  u.^'. 
Anothei-  of  its  uuums  is  tlie  Crested  Cormoimit ;  1)ut  thia 
is  vague,  iiiasinuiih  iis  both  species  ore  ctestod  in  s[triu^. 
Ill  Si:otlimd  a  commoa  name  for  it  is  Scart,  applied  also 
to  tliu  Great  Curnioniut. 


>d  of  I 

,nof  I 
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qnOhMMh    tlU  UolAeiw 


1  d         1  [  k  f  0  )  ^  ar  ous  aources, 

[  t    I  d    I.   Udbits      h    h  would 

{   ^      I  1        I  ihap        ould  care  to 

1  I  tl  t    ^e         I    -1 1  1  u  t  u    s^lf  to 

t  1   r<  ual  acqua  u  v  Ih  the 

1  uJ  .1  trau    r  1 1  ut  notes  k     dly  fur- 

!  m     1        led     1  o  -1   t  d  the  Bast,  1  o  k  owe  of 

u        1         a  u  th    breed    „  season 

(  nj  0  on  J  un  al  —    \  ^ust  **  tl       I  lay 

Q  t    dj}  <ju  t!     th  ck  1  erboge     1     Ii  urowus 

t      Id        I        1e  Oobb  ns    ulot  the  citituee  ol 

Luu^l      at        3  tl       gh  a  U-les  opt,  the  ]  roceed 

E  m    b  or  S  1  n  G  This  bir  1  which 

I  to  tl      I    I   a      lal]       tl       the  Ge  s     is  of  a 

b2        ullo      tluaUll   from  ^  1  cl     also,  ii 

„     I     1    t  a  d     aa  e  Ij        fcr    t  r  1     gth  of 

t  1  of    t    I  Q  iia„     and   1  ^  black 
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tip  of  its  wid&-apreading  wings  But  apart  fivni  all  these 
distuigiusbuig  charatters,  lU  iiiude  of  fishing  la,  hy  itself 
sufficient  to  mark  it  In  II  ght  it  is  eminently  wandering  , 
it  circles  round  and  round  or  dLScr  bcs  a  figure  of  eight, 
at  a  ^'a^ylng  elevation  abo\e  the  MJt*,r  m  qutst  of  her 
niipS  1  ilchards  or  other  fish  whoae  habit  is  to  awini  np«r 


tlic  sur&ce.  When  it  has  discovered  a  prey,  it  suddenly 
arrests  its  flight,  partially  closes  its  wings,  and  deal^eIld£ 
head  foremost  with  a  force  sufficient  to  make  a  jet  dean 
visible  two  or  three  miles  off,  and  to  carry  itself  many  feet 
ilou-nwards.  When  successful,  it  brings  its  priic  to  the 
surface,  aLd  devours  it  without  troubling  itself   ubout 
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mastication.  If  luiraccessftil,  it  rises  iimitcdiately,  anil 
resnmoa  its  hunting.  Jt  b  sometimes  seen  swintraing, 
pcrliaps  to  rest  itself,  for  I  did  not  obserrt  that  it  ever 
dived  on  theao  occasions.  My  companion  told  me  that 
the  iishermon  on  the  ooast  of  Ireland  s&y  that,  if  cha-aed 
hy  a  boat  when  seen  awimmuig,  it  be':omQa  bo  terrilied  an 
to  be  unable  to  rise.  The  real  reason  may  ho  that  it  is 
gorged  with  food.  He  was  once  in  a  boat  nn  the  Lou^h. 
when,  a  Gannct  being  seen  a  long  way  ahead,  it  was 
determined  to  give  chase,  and  ascertain  whether  thp 
statement  was  correcL  As  the  boat  drew  near,  the  Gauiel 
endeavoured  to  escape  bjBwiinmiug;  bat  made  no  attempt 
either  to  diva  or  to  me  its  -trings.     Aftn  a  pretty  lung 

which  it  inflicted  on  his  hand,  and  carried  it  home  in 
triumph.  It  did  not  appear  to  liave  n'peived  any  injufV, 
and  when  Tcli'iiscd,  in  the  eveninj,'  ol'  the  same  day,  sw.ini 
out  to  sea  with  arpoi  composin'o.  A  fisherman  in  Islay 
told  me  that  in  some  parts  of  Scullnnd  a  f^in-ular  melhM 
of  catching  Ganneta  is  ad<ipted.  A  herring  is  fiV-iloni'd  tii 
a  board  and  sunk  a  few  feet  deep  in  the  sea.  The  phaip 
eye  of  tlic  Gannct  delects  the  fish,  .and  llie  bird,  first 
raising  iUself  t"  an  elevation  which  experience  or  instiiici 
has  taught  it  to  Ite  snfticient  to  c^irry  it  down  lo  tlii' 
requisite  depth,  pounces  on  tlio  fish,  and  in  the  effort 
penetrates  the  board  to  whicJi  tlie  fish  is  attached.  lieiii;^ 
thna  held  fast  by  the  beak,  and  unable  to  extricalo  itself, 
it  is  drowned.  Oannets  arc  frequently  caugjit  in  tlii- 
herring  nets,  at  variuii-'i  depths  below  the  surfaie.  Divitm 
after  the  fish,  they  liceonie  entangled  in  the  net.i,  and  ;».■ 
thus  captured  in  a  trap  not  intended  for  them.  Tlivy 
]U'rform  good  service  to  lishcrnien,  liy  imlicating  at  a  great 
distance  the  exact  position  of  the  shoals  of  lish." 

Ganncls  breed  in  great  numbers  on  several  parl.^^  of  niir 
rocky  coast ;  from  the  extreme  north  to  Luiiily  Tshinil  m 
the   Bristol    Cliauncl.      The  two  most   initHiitant   station- 
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are  Si  Kilda  and  the  Bass  Eock,  in  the  Firth  of  Forth. 
On  this  rock  stand  the  ruins  of  the  once  formidable 
stronghold  of  the  Douglas  family,  the  Castle  of  Tantallan. 
In  circumference  the  island  is  about  a  mile :  on  the 
northern  side  it  rises  to  an  elevation  of  eight  hundred 
feet,  whilst  towards  the  south  it  shelves  almost  down  to 
the  sea.  The  isolated  position  of  this  rock,  and  the 
difficulty  of  landing  on  it,  have  rendered  it  a  fit  retreat 
for  sea-fowl  of  various  kinds ;  and  as  the  proprietor  "  pre- 
serves ''  them,  they  flourish  without  sensible  diminution. 
The  discharge  of  a  gun  causes  the  whole  of  the  colony  to 
take  wing ;  and  as  they  rise  into  the  air,  the  eye  of  the 
spectator  is  dazzled  by  the  mazy  intercrossings  of  white 
wings,  the  ear  bewildered  by  the  discord  of  confused 
screamings.  A  visit  paid  at  sunnse,  when  flocks  of 
various  kinds  are  wheeling  about  in  all  directions,  will 
more  than  reward  the  early  riser  for  his  activity,  for 
Scotland  scarcely  offers  a  more  interesting  sight  Of  all 
the  numerous  birds  which  frequent  the  rock,  the  Solan 
Goose  is  the  most  abundant  and  most  profitable,  as  almost 
the  only  revenue  of  the  island  accrues  from  the  sale  of 
these  birds  to  the  country  people  of  the  mainland,  and  at 
the  Edinburgh  market,  where  they  have  fetched,  for  the 
last  century  and  a  half,  the  unvarying  price  of  two 
shillings  and  fourpence  a  head  The  size  of  the  Gannet 
is  somewhat  larger  than  that  of  the  domestic  Goose. 

"The  only  parts  of  the  island  where  they  can  be  ap- 
proached are  on  the  south  and  west  sides.  They  sit  lazily 
and  stupidly  on  and  about  their  nests,  which  are  composed 
of  a  mass  of  weeds  and  grass,  and  will  suffer  themselves 
to  be  stroked,  patted,  or  knocked  on  the  head,  as  the  case 
may  be,  with  a  most  philosophical  gravity.  They  are 
frequently  shot ;  but  as  they  then  generally  fall  into  the 
sea,  a  boat  has  to  be  on  the  alert,  or  they  are  soon  washed 
away.  The  plan  of  lowering  a  man  by  means  of  a  rope 
held  by  the  othera,  is  also  adopted;  but  this  is  most 

o  o 
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dangerous.  The  Frigate  Pelican  [Tlie  Skua  ?]  often  chum 
a  Bucoessful  Gaunet  till  the  teirt£ed  bird  disgorges  iu 
proy,    which   the   pursuer  seizes  'before    it   leaches  i)in 

"A  Solan  Goose  to  most  people  would  not  affooi  » 
delicious  meal,  being  a  rank,  coaTse,  fisby  dish ;  but  numy 
of  the  poorer  claaaes  eat  them  with  a  relish— nay,  ae  i 
delicacy — and  during  the  winter  would  &re  ill  lad  they 
not  these  birds  for  food." 

The  Gannot  lays  hot  one  egg ;  and  the  young  Inri 
is  nourished  on  semi-liquid  food  disgoi^ed  by  the 
imrent  On  ita  first  excIoEioa  from  the  ^g  its  ekin  is 
naked,  and  of  a  Uuish  block  hue,  but  is  soon  cotbtbi] 
with  a  ivhito  down.  Through  this  the  true  feathen 
apjwar,  wliidi  arc;  black,  tliu  iiilult  ])Iumago  being  pure 
white. 

For  un  intert-stiiig  account  of  tlic  capture  of  these  liiils 
at  St.  Kilda,  Iho  reaUer  is  referred  to  Professor  Jamis 
Wilson's  "Voyage  round  the  Coast  of  Scotland."  From 
a  calculation  once  made  of  the  number  of  Gamicts  coii' 
suuied  by  each  family  in  u  ye;ir,  on  this  island,  it  appeared 
that  the  total  secured,  not  taking  iiito  account  a  lan;e 
jiuiiibcr  which  could  not  be  leached  for  various  reasons, 
was  22,GO0  ;  and  this  number  was  cousidered  to  be  bcluiv 
the  average,  the  season  being  a  bad  one. 


THE   CASPIAX  TEKK. 

GTEIUfA  CASPIA. 

Tub  Caspian  Tern,  as  ita  name  indicates,  is  most  abuudaut 
about  the  Caspian  Sea  ;  but  it  is  found  also  iu  the  Baltic 
Sea,  in  several  [larts  of  the  Mediterranean,  in  Siviticrland, 
Slid  as  far  south  as  the  Capo  of  Good  llojic.     It  is  said  to 
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breed  in  the  Danish  Islands,  and  to  migrate  southwards 
in  autumn. 

The  Hebrew  word  salachy  already  alluded  to  under 
Cormorant^  is  supposed  by  Colonel  C.  Hamilton  Smith 
to  be  descriptive  of  this  bird  more  than  of  any  other 
common  in  the  East.  "The  Caspian  Tern,"  he  says, 
"is  not  only  abundant  for  several  months  in  the  year 
on  the  coast  of  Palestine,  but  frequents  the  lakes  and 
pools  far  inland  ;  flying  across  the  deserts  to  the  Eu- 
phrates, and  to  the  Persian  and  Eed  Seas,  and  frequenting 
the  Nile.  It  flies  with  immense  velocity,  darting  along 
the  surface  of  the  sea  to  snap  at  mollusks,  or  small  fishes, 
or  wheeling  through  the  air  in  pursuit  of  insects :  and  in 
calm  weather,  after  rising  to  a  great  height,  it  drops  per- 
pendicularly down  to  near  the  surface  of  the  water,  but 
never  alights  except  on  land,  and  it  is  at  all  times  dis- 
posed to  utter  a  kind  of  laughing  scream.  This  Tern 
nestles  in  high  clifls,  sometimes  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  sea.  It  is  the  largest  of  the  Tern  genus,  being 
about  the  weight  of  a  Pigeon,  and  nearly  two  feet  in 
length.'' 

The  Caspian  Tern  is  of  rare  occurrence  in  Great  Britain. 
The  specimens  which  have  been  obtained  were  shot  on 
the  eastern  coast,  mostly  in  the  counties  of  Norfolk  and 
Suffolk. 


THE  SANDWICH  TEEN. 

STERNA   BOYSII. 

Bill  long,  black,  tlie  tip  yellowish ;  tonua  short  (one  inch) :  tail  long ;  head  aud 
crest  as  in  the  last ;  nape,  upper  part  of  the  back,  and  all  the  lower  ports 
brilliant  white,  tinged  on  the  breast  vrith  xx>se ;  back  and  wings  pale  ash-gi-ey  ; 
quills  deeper  grey ;  tail  white ;  feet  black,  yellowish  beneath.  Young  hirtLn^ 
Head  mottled  with  bLock  and  white;  back,  wing-coverts,  and  tail- feathers 
varied  with  irregular  lines  of  black:  bill  and  feet  dark  brown.  Length 
cil^teeu  inches.    Eggs  grej'ish  green,  blotched  with  brown  and  black. 

The  Sandwich  Tem,  which  takes  its  name  from  the  place 
where  it  was  first  seen  in  England,  is  not  imcommon  on 
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tliy  eg^'^,  ur  injuring  the  imt 
iitnst  it  id  (:;illc(l  pitr  excr/leiia 
species  paasiny  undur  the  gen 
lows.' "  Ite  habits  are  bo  like  i 
to  be  described  hereafter,  th 
purposely  omit  all  account  of 
coateut  myself  with  qnotiiig^  oi 
uid  Meyer,  iacideuts  in  its  hU 
noticed  in  the  Common  Tem. 
"  Its  cries  are  sharp,  giating,  an 
at  tbe  distance  of  half  a.  mi 
intervals  while  it  is  traveUing 
when  one  intrudes  upon  it  ii 
which  occasion  it  sails  and  dasli 
you  with  angry  notes,  more  die 
your  eat,"  Meyer,  writing  of  t 
Sandwich  Tem  is  observed  t 
.  settling  on  sunken  locks  when 
the  BUif  is  heavy :  this  being 
to  this  species,  it  is  b< 
Tern." 
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THE  ROSEATE  TERN. 

STERNA  DOUGALUr. 

Bill  black,  red  at  the  base ;  feet  orange,  claws  small,  black ;  taims  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  long ;  tail  much  forked,  much  longer  than  the  wings ; 
upper  part  of  the  head  and  na)>e  black ;  rest  of  the  upper  plumage  pale  ask- 
grey ;  tall  white,  the  outer  feathers  very  long  and  pointed ;  cheeks  and  under 
plumage  white,  tinged  on  the  breast  and  belly  with  rose.  Length  fifteen  and 
a  half  inches.  Eggs  yellowish  stone-colour,  spotted  and  sx^eckled  with  ash- 
grey  and  brown. 

Of  this  Tern  Dr.  M*Dougall,  its  discoverer,  says,  "  IJi  is  of 
light  and  very  elegant  figure,  differing  from  the  Common 
Tern  in  the  size,  length,  colour,  and  curvature  of  the  hill ; 
in  the  comparative  shortness  of  the  wing  in  proportion  to 
the  tail,  in  the  purity  of  the  whiteness  of  the  tail,  and 
the  peculiar  conformation  and  extraordinary  length  of  the 
lateral  feathers.  It  also  differs  from  that  hird  in  the 
hazel-colour  and  size  of  the  legs  and  feet.'' 

Roseate  Terns  have  heen  discovered  on  several  parts  of 
the  coasts  principally  in  the  north,  as  in  the  mouth  of  the 
Clyde,  Lancashire,  and  the  Fam  Islands.  They  associate 
with  the  Common  Terns,  hut  are  far  less  nimierous.  Selhy 
says,  '*  the  old  birds  are  easily  recognised  amidst  hundreds 
of  the  other  species  by  their  peculiar  and  buoyant  flight, 
long  tail,  and  note,  which  may  be  expressed  by  the  word 
cr<d:€,  uttered  in  a  hoarse  grating  key." 

THE  COMMON  TERN. 

STERNA   HIRUNDO. 

Dill  moderate,  red  with  a  black  tip ;  head  and  long  feathers  on  the  back  of  the 
head  black ;  upper  parts  bluish  ash ;  quills  ash-grey,  brown  at  the  tips  ;  tail 
much  forked,  not  longer  tlian  the  wings,  white,  the  two  outer  feathers  on  each 
side  dusky  on  the  outer  webs ;  under  parts  white,  tinged  with  grey  on  the 
breast ;  irides  reddish  brown ;  feet  coral-red.  Young  birds  have  a  good  deal  of 
white  about  the  head,  and  the  feathers  on  the  back  are  tip))ed  with  white : 
tail  ash-grey,  whitish  at  the  tip.  Length  thirteen  and  a  half  inchea.  Egg 
olive-brown,  blotched  and  simtted  with  ash  and  dusky. 

Ox  those  parts  of  the  coast  where  the  Common  Tern  is 
abundant,  no  sea-bird  is  more  likely  to  attract  the  notice 


■lone  are  sufDcient  to  dietinguii 
Gulls ;   but  it  presents  yet  n 
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the  distance  perhaps  of  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  yards  from 
the  beach.  Its  beak  is  pointed  downwards,  and  the 
bird  is  evidently  on  the  look-out  for  prey.  Suddenly  it 
descends  perpendicularly  into  the  water,  making  a  per- 
ceptible splash,  but  scarcely  disappearing.  In  an  instant 
it  has  recovered  the  use  of  its  wings  and  ascends  again, 
swallowing  some  small  fish  meanwhile  if  it  has  been  suc- 
cessful, but  in  any  case  continuing  its  course  as  before.  I 
do  not  recollect  ever  to  have  seen  a  Tern  sit  on  the  water  to 
devour  its  prey  when  fishing  among  the  breakers.  Often, 
too,  as  one  is  walking  along  the  shore,  or  sailing  in  a  boat, 
when  the  sea  is  calm,  a  cruizing  party  of  Terns  comes  in 
flight.  Their  flight  now  is  less  direct  than  in  the  instance 
just  mentioned,  as  they  "beat"  the  fishing-ground  after  the 
fashion  of  spaniels,  still,  however,  making  way  ahead. 
Suddenly  one  of  the  party  arrests  its  flight,  hovers  for  a 
few  seconds  like  a  Hawk,  and  descends  as  if  shot,  making 
a  splash  as  before.  If  unsuccessful  it  rises  at  once,  but  if 
it  has  fiaptured  the  object  on  which  it  swooped,  it  remains 
floating  on  the  water  until  it  has  relieved  itself  of  its 
incumbrance  by  the  simmiary  process  of  swallowing  it 
I  do  not  know  a  prettier  sight  than  a  party  of  Terns  thus 
occupied.  They  are  by  no  means  shy,  frequently  flying 
quite  over  the  boat,  and  uttering  from  time  to  time  a 
short  scream,  which,  though  not  melodious,  is  more  in 
keeping  with  the  scene  than  a  mellow  song  would  be. 

In  rough  weather  they  repair  to  sheltered  bays,  ascend 
estuaries,  or  follow  the  course  of  a  river  until  they  have 
advanced  far  inland.  They  are  harbingers  of  summer 
quite  as  much  as  the  Swallow  itself,  coming  to  us  in  May 
and  leaving  in  September  for  some  warmer  coast.  They 
usually  breed  on  flat  shores,  laying  two  or  three  eggs  on  the 
ground,  in  marshes,  or  on  sandy  shingle.  The  eggs  in  my 
collection  were  procured  on  the  coast  of  Norfolk,  but  I 
have  seen  the  birds  themselves  in  the  greatest  numbers  iu 
Belfast  Lough  and  in  Loch  Crinan. 


the  Orkiu'vs  ami  lldjrides  it  h 
bM*iia  also  on  the  coEist  of  soiii 
counties,  but  is  of  rare  occurn 
Mveral  inslAncee  ore  recorded  ol 
appearance  in  different  places 
were  probably  on  their  way  fro 
&T  avay  to  the  south — to  theii 
rocky  islands  which  th^  frequei 
they  form  colonies  and  lay  their 
the  allied  species.  The  eggs  ch 
Common  Tern,  but  are  somewl 
and  general  appearance  the  A 
to  the  last-named  species,  tli 
flying  l^^ether,  can  only  be  ( 
practised  eye. 


THE  WHISKEI 

BTEBKA   LBDO 
i ;  hud  black,  irilb  *  wl 
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THE  GULL-BILLED  TERN. 

STERNA  ANGLIOA. 

Bill  short,  stout,  black  throughout;  feet  long,  black;  head  and  long  occipitaa 
feathers  black  (in  winter  white) ;  upper  plumage  pale  ash-grey ;  under,  white. 
Length  thirteen  inches.    Eggs  olive-green,  blotched  with  brown. 

This  species  takes  its  name  (Anglica)  from  having  been 
first  detected  in  England  by  Montagu.  It  has  since  been 
observed  in  the  eastern  parts  of  Europe,  especially 
Hungary,  and  in  North  America,  where  it  is  known  as 
the  Marsh  Tern.  Very  few  specimens  only  have  been 
obtained  in  England. 

THE  LESSER  TERN. 

STEBNA   HINUTA. 

Bill  oiange,  with  a  black  tip ;  feet  orange ;  forehead,  and  a  streak  above  the 
eye,  white ;  crown  black ;  upper  parts  pearl-grey ;  under,  white ;  tail  much 
forked,  shorter  than  the  wings.  Young  birds  have  the  head  brownish,  with 
darker  streaks ;  upper  plumage  yellowisli  white  and  dusky ;  bill  pale  yellow, 
with  a  dark  tip ;  l^s  dull  yellow.  Length  nine  and  a  half  inches.  Eggs 
stone-colour,  spotted  and  sx>eckled  with  grey  and  brown. 

On  the  sandy  and  marshy  shores  of  Norfolk,  the  Lesser 
Tern  is  a  bird  of  common  occurrence  in  summer,  either 
single,  or  in  small  parties  of  three  or  four.  Not  unfre- 
quently,  as  the  sea-side  visitor  is  sauntering  about  on  the 
sands,  one  of  these  birds  seems  to  take  offence  at  its 
dominion  being  invaded.  With  repeated  harsh  cries  it 
flies  round  and  round  the  intruder,  coming  quite  close 
enough  to  allow  its  black  head  and  yellow  beak  to  be 
distinguished.  Its  flight  is  swift,  something  like  that  of 
a  Swallow,  but  more  laboured,  and  not  so  rapid  If 
fired  at,  it  takes  little  notice  of  the  noise;  and,  know- 
ing nothing  of  the  danger,  continues  its  screams*  and 

*  I  have  been  beset  in  this  manner  by  a  Lesser  Tern  bo  far  on  in 
the  summer,  that  I  could  not  attribute  its  actions  to  any  anxiety 
about  either  eggs  or  young.  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  is,  on  such 
occasions,  taught  by  its  instiuct  to  accompany  a  traveller  for  the 


/■>*. 


yidoals  of  the  same  species,  it  ii 
Bome  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  aboT 
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tidal  pool,  or  pond,  in  a  salt  marsh.  Suddenly  it  arrests 
its  onward  progress,  soars  like  a  Kestnl  for  a  second  or 
two,  with  its  heak  pointed  downwards.  It  has  descried  a 
shrimp,  or  small  fish,  and  this  is  its  way  of  taking  aim. 
Employing  the  mechanism  with  which  its  Creator  has 
provided  it,  it  throws  out  of  gear  its  apparatus  of  feathers 
and  air-tubes,  and  falls  like  a  plummet  into  the  water, 
with  a  splash  which  sends  circle  after  circle  to  the  shore; 
and,  in  an  instant,  having  captured  and  swallowed  its 
petty  booty,  returns  to  its  aerial  watch-post.  A  social 
little  party  of  three  or  four  birds,  who  have  thus  taken 
possession  of  a  pond,  will  remain  fishing  as  long  as  the  tide 
is  high  enough  to  keep  it  full.  They  take  little  notice  of 
passengers ;  and  if  startled  by  the  report  of  a  gun,  remove 
to  a  short  distance  only,  and  there  resume  their  occupa- 
tion. Sometimes  they  may  be  seen  floating  about  in  the 
open  sea,  resting  their  wings,  perhaps,  after  a  loug  flight, 
or  simply  idling,  certainly  not  fishing;  for,  although  they 
plunge  from  a  height,  with  great  ease  and  elegance,  diving 
proper  is  not  one  of  their  accomplishments. 

To  the  stranger  who  visits  the  coast  of  Norfolk,  the 
i/osser  Tern  will,  perhaps,  be  pointed  out  under  the  name 
of  "  Sea  Swallow,"  or,  more  probably,  as  a  "  Shrimp 
Catcher."  Either  of  these  names  is  appropriate.  Its 
mode  of  progress  through  the  air  is  more  like  a  Swallow's 
than  that  of  the  Common  Tern,  and  in  size  it  does  not 
80  very  much  exceed  the  Swift  as  to  make  the  comparison 
outrageous.  A  shrimp  it  can  xmdoubtedly  catch ;  and  it 
exercises  its  vocation  in  shallow  water,  such  as  shrimps 
alone  inhabit  or  small  fish  no  larger  than  shrimps. 

Like  the  other  Terns  it  is  migratory,  repairing  year 
after  year  to  low  flat  shores  on  various  parts  of  the  coast, 
arriving  in  May,  and  departing  in  September  for  some 
climate  subject  to  no  cold  severe  enough  to  banish  small 
marine  animals  to  deep  water.  The  Lesser  Tern  makes  no 
nest,  but  lays  its  eggs,  generally  two,  among  the  shingle. 


THE  BLACK 

STEBNA  TlSi 


appei  pirU  Icul-ailaiir ;  nnder  put*  I 
wlJU:  UU  DDt  mach  (oriigd,  ibortcr  tl 
wiiMfTp  Uit  ton,  tbn»t,  ind  breait  m 
Innliei.    Eggi  dufc  oliTfr-bnnrn,  blotdiBd 

The  Black  Tern  ia  a  commoD 
couiitiies  which  abound  in  ex 
habits  it  is  scarcely  less  aquatic 
ciea,  but  differs  from  them  all 
to  salt  It  waa  formerly  of 
England;  but  draining  aud  KC 
Uat  fow  yoais,  given  over  many ' 
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regions  of  the  globe.  In  Norfolk  its  name  still  lingers 
as  the  "  Blue  Darr,"  a  corruption,  probably,  of  Dorr- Hawk 
(another  name  of  the  Nightjar),  a  bird  which  it  closely 
resembles  in  its  mode  of  flight  Like  the  Dorr-Hawk,  the 
Black  Tern  feeds  on  beetles  and  other  insects,  which  it 
catches  on  the  wing,  but  adds  to  its  dietary  small  fresh- 
water  fish,  which  it  catches  by  dipping  for  them.  While 
in  pursuit  of  its  winged  prey,  it  does  not  confine  itself 
to  the  water,  but  skims  over  the  marsh  and  adjoining 
meadows,  sometimes  even  alighting  for  an  instant  to  pick 
up  a  worm.  Black  Terns  are  sociable  birds  among  them- 
selves, but  do  not  consort  with  other  species.  They  lay 
their  eggs  in  the  most  inaccessible  swamps,  on  masses  of 
decayed  reeds  and  flags,  but  little  elevated  above  the  level 
of  the  water.  The  nests  are  merely  depressions  in  the 
lumps  of  vegetable  substance,  and  usually  contain  three 
or  sometimes  four  eggs.  They  are  placed  near  enough  to 
each  other  to  form  colonies ;  and  the  birds  continue  to 
flock  together  during  their  absence  in  warmer  climates. 
Large  flocks  have  been  seen  in  the  Atlantic,  midway 
between  Europe  and  America.  In  Holland  and  Hungary 
they  are  said  by  Temminck  to  bo  numerous.  This  author 
states  that  the  Black  Tern  commonly  lays  its  eggs  on  the 
leaves  of  the  water-lily. 

THE  WHITE-WINGED  BLACK  l^EBN. 

STERNA   LEUCOPTERA. 

General  plumage  black ;  sroall  wing-coverts,  tall,  and  its  coverts,  white ;  wings 
aali-gTBy ;  beak  reddish  brovm ;  irides  greyish  block ;  foet  red,  with  black 
daws.    Length  eight  inches. 

This  species,  Temminck  informs  us,  frequents  the  bays  and 
gulfs  of  the  MediteiTanean ;  especially  about  Gibraltar : 
it  visits  also  the  lakes  of  Switzerland  and  Italy.  A  single 
specimen  was  shot  on  the  Shannon,  in  1841 ;  and  on 
this  rests  the  sole  claim  of  this  bird  to  be  admitted  into 
the  catalogue  of  British  birds. 


THE  NODDY  TERN. 
tiXESSA  st6lida. 
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Bill  ud leg!  black;  siOffD  botf;  tuJcDrtbobeadRaakmgnT;  gcaenl plDmip 
biownlah  bliuk.  Lcuetb  ltn«D  liuslua.  Bggi  nddith  jrsllai'.  ipoUad  tol 
blotnlwl  Willi  dull  n:d  uul  fiilnt  piujita. 

"  NoDDV  "  is  a  Dame,  as  my  readers  are  probably  awate, 
given  to  a  species  of  Tem,  whicli,  in  tropical  legioni, 
frequently  alights  on  tho  ri^fing  of  /essela,  and  there 
{idling  asleep,  euffots  itself  to  be  caaglit  by  tbe  eailoii 
It  has  little  claim  to  be  cksaed  among  Britisli  birdi, 
inasTHHch  as  a  few  spec.imens  only  liave  been  obaerved  ill 
St.  George's  Channel,  and  two  have  heen  shot  olf  the 
coast  of  Wexford,  i'or  a  description  of  its  habits  the 
reader  ia  referred  to  Audubon,  and  books  of  voyajjes  ia 
ei[ualorial  regioua. 


THE   SOOTY   TERN. 

ST  Ens  A    FULIGIN034. 


Of  the  Sooty  Teru  a  single  specimen  only  has  been  ob- 
tained in  Great  Britain.  It  is  a  bird  of  vtiy  wide  geogm- 
phicid  iiin;,'u,  liaviiig  been  observed  in  the  ueiglibourhuod 
of  Cub;i,  l-'loiida,  lJermud;i,  Aseension  Island,  Cluistmaii 
Idlaiid,  and  Australia.  It  is  said  to  breed  in  the  samu 
localities  \vitli  tlie  Xodiiy  Turn,  and  is  described  as  bein^ 
of  a  peculiarly  mild  and  sociable  disj>ositiuu. 
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SABINirS  GULL. 

LABUB  SABINI. 

Head  and  neck  dark  grey,  terminating  in  a  narrow  black  collar ;  lowvr  part  of 
the  neck,  all  the  under  parts,  and  tail,  white ;  upper  plumage  grey ;  wing> 
black  and  white,  longer  than  the  tail ;  bill  yellow,  black  at  the  base ;  irides 
daric ;  orbits  vermilion ;  feet  black.  Yowig  birdt  and  adult  specimens  in 
winter  want  the  dark  head.  Length  thirteen  inches.  Eggs  olive,  blotched 
with  brown. 

This  bird  takes  its  name  from  Captain  Sabine,  who  ac- 
companied the  Arctic  expiedition  of  1818,  and  observed 
considerable  numbers  of  this  species  of  Gull  associating 
with  Arctic  Terns  on  a  group  of  rocky  islands  on  the 
"west  coast  of  Greenland.  A  very  few  specimens  have 
since  been  shot  on  the  shores  of  the  British  Isles,  all  in 
autumn ;  from  which  it  may  be  inferred  that  this  bird 
travels  southward  to  spend  its  winter.  It  lays  its  eggs, 
three  in  number,  on  the  bare  rock  ;  and  feeds  on  marine 
insects  cast  on  shore. 


THE  LITTLE  GULL. 

LARUS  HINUTUS. 

Summer — Head  and  neck  black ;  lower  part  of  the  neck,  tail,  all  the  under 
plumage,  white ;  upper  plumage  pale  ash-grey ;  primaries  white  at  the  end ; 
biU  reddish  brown;  irides  dark;  legs  vermilion.  fTifiter— Forehead,  front 
and  sides  of  the  neck  white ;  nape  and  cheeks  white,  streaked  with  greyish 
black.    Length  rather  more  than  eleven  inches. 

This,  the  smallest  of  the  Gulls,  is  a  rai*e  visitor  to  the 
British  coast,  and  is  nowhere  known  to  be  abundant  It 
is  said  to  be  remarkably  active  and  graceful  in  its  move- 
ments through  the  air,  and  to  associate  with  Terns.  Its 
food  consists  of  marine  insects  and  small  fish.  Its  breed- 
ing place  and  eggs  are  unknown. 


BOMAPAETE'S  GULL 

LAKUa  DOHAPARTII. 

Neck,  UilpUiil  nailer  plnnuea  whlto ;  liood  gn^EahbUck;  upper  pluAugg  pemrt- 
camtLne.    L«if|^li  from  RiDrtoflu  to  OnHii  lachea.    EgH«  onknowiL 

Of  tills  beautiful  little  Gull  seTeial  apecimcna  have  been 
obtained  during  the  last  lew  years  in  various  parts  ot 
Great  Britain.  It  must  be  considered,  bgwover,  a  straggler 
from  North  America,  where  it  is  abundant  in  the  fur 
!:guntries,  and  in  the  northern  baya  and  estuiirieis.  lu 
flight  and  habits  it  resembles  Bome  of  the  Tema,  witli 
which  also  it  associates,  and  is  distinguished  by  its  peculiar 
Khrill  and  plaintive  cry. 

THE  CUXEATE-TAILED    GULL. 

LARUS   BOSSU. 
■nil  M  Dig  tmdcr  plunuM^  liugcd  niUi  ruse-Kil ;  bill  blsck ;  feet  leiL    Lf  n;^ 

Tiiis  Gull  reueived  its  name  in  honour  of  the  Arctic 
traveller,  Cn|)taiii  Iloss,  who  killed  tlie  Ki'st  of  the  very  lew 
specimens  wliicli  liavo  been  obtained.  Kotliing  is  kmni'ii 
of  it.s  liabits,  and  only  a  solitary  individual  has  beeD 
observed  in  the  British  Isles. 


THE  JLVSKED   GULL 

L.\RUa    CAPIBTRATUS. 
unniliou.    LeufUi  flneen  IntLea. 

An  exceedingly  rjro  species,  said  by  Temmintk  to  be 
found  iji  Buflin's  Bay,  and  Diivia's  Straits.  A  few  isolated 
specimens  have  been  shot  lu  British  waters  ;  but  owing  to 
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its  similarity  to  the  Black-headed  Gull,  it  may,  perhaps, 
be  more  abundant  than  it  is  considered  to  be.  Nothing 
is  known  of  its  habits  or  nidification. 


THE  BLACK-HEADED  GULL. 

LARUS  RIDIBUNDUS. 

SMmmer— Head  and  upper  i>art  of  the  neck  deep  brown ;  lower  part  of  the  neck 
and  all  the  under  plumage  white,  slightly  tinged  wiUi  rose ;  upper  plumage 
bluish  ash ;  primaries  white,  edged  with  ash,  and  broadly  tipped  with  black ; 
irides  brown ;  bill  and  feet  red,  with  a  purple  tinge.  In  winter  the  head  and 
neck  are  white ;  bill  and  feet  bright  vermilion.  In  young  birds  the  hood  Is 
pale  brown ;  the  upper  plumage  dark  brown,  mottled  at  the  edges  of  the 
feathers  wiUi  yellowish ;  bill  livid  at  the  base,  the  tip  black ;  feet  yellowish. 
Length  seventeen  inches.    Eggs  olive,  spotted  with  brown  and  dusky. 

Blaok-Headed,  Black-Cap,  Brown-Headed,  Eed-Legged, 
and  Pewit,  are  all  common  distinctive  names  of  this  Gull, 
to  which  may  be  added  that  of  Laughing  Gull.  The 
latter  name  is,  indeed,  often  given  to  the  next  species, 
a  rare  bird,  and  might  with  equal  propriety  be  applied  to 
several  other  species,  whose  harsh  cry  resembles  a  laugh. 
The  systematic  name,  ridibundm,  which  has  the  same 
meaning,  is  by  general  consent,  confined  to  this.  The 
reader,  therefore,  must  bear  in  mind  that  though  the  term 
ridibundus  will  bear  no  translation  but  "laughing,"  the 
name  of  the  Laughing  Gull  is  Larut  atricilla,  which  can 
mean  only  '^Black-Headed  Gull;"  a  paradoxical  statement, 
perhaps,  but  one  which  it  is  necessary  to  make,  or  the 
young  student  will  probably  fell  into  error. 

Brown-Headed  Gull  is  the  most  appropriate  of  all  the 
above  names,  at  least  in  summer,  for  at  this  period  both 
male  and  female  are  best  distinguished  by  the  deep  brown 
colour  of  the  head  and  upper  part  of  the  neck. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  of  the  Gulls,  to  be 
sought  for  in  the  breeding  season  not  on  the  rocky  shore 
among  clifis,  but  on  low  flat  salt  marshes  on  the  coast  and 
in  fresh-water  marshes  far  inland.  Early  in  spring  large 
numbers  of  Brown-headed  Gulls  repair  to  their  traditional 
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broodiug-grounds  and  wander  orei  the  adjoining  eoimb; 
in  search  of  food,  which  conaiata  of  wonna  and  gniba. 
From  the  assiduity  with  which  they  lesort  to  anble  land 
and  follow  the  plough,  they  have  been  called  Sea  Cn>wa, 
In  April  and  Hay  thay  make  their  simple  prepaiatians 
foe  laying  their  eggs  by  trampling  down  the  brolcea  topa 
of  leeds  and  sedges,  and  so  forming  a  slight  concavity. 
Hie  number  of  eggs  in  each  nest  is  generally  three,  and 


aa  a  large  number  of  birds  often  resort  to  the  same  spot, 
the  collecting  of  these  eggs  becomes  an  occupatioa  of 
importance.  By  some  petaons  they  are  considered  a 
delicacy,  and,  with  tho  egga  of  the  fiedsbani,  are  anhoti. 
tuted  for  Plover's  eggs ;  but  to  a  fastidious  palata  they 
are  not  acceptable,  and  far  inferior  to  an  e^  from  the 
poultry  yard.  Willughby  describes  a  colony  of  BUck- 
Caps  on  a  small  island  in  a  marsh  or  fish  pond,  in  the 
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county  of  Stafford,  distant  at  least  thirty  miles  fi'om  the 
sea.  He  says  that  when  the  young  birds  had  attained 
their  full  size,  it  was  the  custom  to  drive  them  from  the 
island  into  nets  disposed  along  the  shore  of  the  lake. 
The  captured  birds  were  fattened  on  meat  and  garbage, 
and  sold  for  about  fourpence  or  fivepence  each  (a  goodly 
price  in  those  days,  1676).  The  average  number  captured 
every  year  was  1200,  returning  to  the  proprietor  an 
income  of  about  ^15.  In  a  modern  work,  "The  Cata- 
logue of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  Birds,"  it  is  stated  that 
precisely  the  same  sum  is  paid  for  the  privilege  of  col- 
lecting the  eggs  from  Scoulton  Mere,  in  Norfolk.  Towards 
the  end  of  July,  when  the  young  are  fully  fledged,  all  the 
birds,  old  and  young,  repair  to  the  sea,  and  scatter  them- 
selves in  small  flocks  to  all  parts  of  the  coast,  preferring 
a  low  sandy  shore,  or  the  mouth  of  a  tidal  river,  as  the 
Thames  and  the  Clyde,  where  theyare  of  common  occurrence. 
They  also  accompany  shoals  of  herrings  and  other  small  fish, 
often  congregating  with  other  species  in  countless  numbers. 
Before  winter  the  distinctive  character  afforded  by  the 
brown  plumage  of  the  head  and  neck  has  entirely  dis- 
appeared. These  parts  are  now  of  a  pure  white,  and  the 
red  legs  afford  the  best  distinguishing  feature.  Persons 
residing  on  the  coast^  who  are  familiarly  acquainted  with 
the  habits  of  the  bird,  but  are  unaware  of  the  periodical 
change  in  its  colour,  consider  the  two  forms  of  the  bird 
88  distinct  species.  Thus  I  have  received  from  a  marsh 
on  the  ooast  of  Norfolk  the  eggs  of  the  '^  Black-headed 
Gull,"  and  have  had  the  same  bird  pointed  out  to  me  in 
winter  as  the  "  Red-legged  Pigeon-Mow  "  (Mew).*  One 
flock  of  about  thirty  thus  pointed  out  to  me  presented  a 
very  pretty  sight  They  had  detected  either  a  shoal  of 
small  fishes,  or  a  collection  of  dead  animal  matter  floating 
among  the  breakers,  and  were  feeding  with  singular  ac- 

*  **  Bewick's  figure  of  the  Red-legged  Gull  is  from  a  bird  of  thi* 
■peoieB  in  the  plumage  of  the  first  winter." — Tabbjelu 
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tivity.  They  alighted  on  the  water  instantly  that  a  wave 
had  broken,  remained  there  a  few  seconds,  and,  when  a 
succeeding  wave  seemed  on  the  point  of  breaking  over 
them  and  overwhelming  them,  clapped  their  wings  two  or 
tliree  times,  rose  just  far  enough  to  allow  the  wave  to  pass 
under  them  without  moistening  their  beautiful  dove- 
coloured  wings,  but  no  flEurther,  and  alighted  again  to  be 
disturbed  in  like  manner  by  the  next  breaker.  As  we 
drew  near  they  all  flew  away,  and  we  could  discover 
nothing  where  their  keen  eyes  had  probably  detected  food 
in  abundance. 

The  resumption  of  the  brown  head  takes  place  in  spring 
and  is  not  a  moult,  but  a  change  of  colour  without  the 
shedding  of  a  feather. 

A  writer  in  the  Zoologist  *  states  that  he  has  observed 
these  birds  in  the  summer  evenings  hawking  for  flies  with 
a  motion  like  that  of  the  Swallows ;  and  a  similar  instance  is 
recorded  by  Yarrell  on  the  autliority  of  the  Kev.lt.  Lubbock 

THE  LAUGHING  GULL 

LARUS  ATRICILLA. 

Head  and  upper  part  of  the  neck  dark  lead-grey;  lower  part  of  tha  neck 
and  all  the  under  plumage  vrhite ;  upper,  lead^rey ;  quills  black,  reaching 
beyond  the  tall;  bill  and  feet  deep  rod.  Length  eighteen  inchea.  Eggi 
earthy  olive,  blotched  and  spotted  with  dull  reddish  brown  and  blaok. 

Th£  principal  mark  of  distinction  between  this  and  the 
preceding  species  is  that  Larut  atricillay  in  summer,  has 
a  lead-coloured  head,  L.  ribidundm  a  dark  brown  head, 
rhe  present  bird  la  of  very  rare  occurrence  in  the  British 
Isles  ;  indeed,  it  has  not  been  seen  for  many  years,  so  that 
the  notices  in  books  on  natural  history  of  the  Laughing 
Gull  are  to  be  received  with  caution,  having  reference,  no 
doubt,  to  the  other  species.  The  true  Laughing  Gull  is 
an  American  bird,  and  is  said  also  to  be  fi^uently  met 
with  in  the  Mediterranean.  In  habits  and  mode  of  breed- 
ing it  resembles  the  Black-headed  GulL 

♦  Vol  i.  p.  216. 


THE  KITTIWAKE  GUr.l* 

LABCS  TBlDXlTTYLVa. 
9]IMllo«npnKnt«lbr>HultkDobwlUiouCacUw.  SawiM 
udnsek  p*]i  bluiih  uili.  n  fsirrDn*  duikf  itreaki  belOn  Ihaoru  ;  forohiiul, 
nsi™  or  Ui«  «>«■,  uid  dU  tlia  undar  puU,  pure  white;  upp«r  plunue*  blnfih 
ub  ;  Unb  prliiiary  witb  the  outer  web  bliu^  fourflnt  tipped  with  bLi£jL»  two 
w  thne  of  them  ending  Id  s  iduU  wblla  spot,  Bflh  bivLng  th 
bordenit  witb  bUck:  bUl  sreeoJifh  jc" —  "   --■-'■-  --  *  -  ■-■■*-- 


#  nd ;  Iridea  brown ; 


I  gnjj  ud  dBiky ;  upper  rnthui  tippad 
tba  wing  UacIc  ;  prinurle«  bliAk ;  UU 
lla ;  bill,  orbits  and  Iridei,  bbck ;  fsM 


DUck.  tDwudi  the  eod  tipped  wl 
paJe  browEL  Length  ilfteen  uit 
with  grey  uid  two  ehedee  oT  btown. 

The  Kittiwake  Gull  takes  its  oaine  from  the  ciy  with 
which  in  the  breeding  season  it  assails  any  intruder  on 
its  domain.     It  is  a  beautiful  bird,  especially  in  its 


rariegated  immature  plumage,  lemarkablo  for  its  delicacy 
nf  colouring  and  the  easy  grace  of  its  flight,  frequentiug 
liigh  cliSs  in  summer,  while  engaged  in  the   duties  of 
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inctilxition,  ami  at  itU  other  timoa  prefomiig  the  opoo 
sea  to  estuaries,  and  feeding  on  such  small  tUh  as  swim 
near  the  !iurf<ice.  It  is  veiy  abundant  in  the  Arctic  regions 
of  both  hemispheres  during  summer,  and  extends  its 
southern  limits  so  far  as  to  indude  the  British  Isleo,  hut 
ia  most  numoTOUB  in  tho  north.  Its  cesi;  built  of  sea- 
weed, is  plueod  high  up  in  the  face  of  a  precipitous  clifT, 
generally  on  a  narrow  ledga,  and  in  close  proximity  with 
others  belonging  to  birds  of  the  same  species.  It  contains 
throe  eggs,  and  the  young  birds  remuiu  in  their  airy  neet 
until  fully  fledged,  when,  as  well  as  their  parents,  they 
disperse  over  the  neighbouring  seas,  r&rdy  venturing 
either  to  perch  on  land  or  fly  over  it.  At  the  approach  of 
autumn,  Kittiiviikea,  like  many  other  surface- feed int;  ses- 
birds,  fly  aoutlnvorda,  and  do  not  return  until  the  fijUowing 
spring.  The  young  of  the  Kittiwako,  previous  to  its  first 
mnult,  is  snmclimcs  called  the  Tarrock. 

THK    IVORY    GULL 


brown.    LcnglL  eiehl^eu  IqoIlcb-    E^^  miknowo. 

The  Ivory  OuU  is  a  northern  bii'd,  the  constant  attendant 
on  the  whaler  when  engaged  in  the  unpleasant  part  of  Ilia 
occupation,  tliat  of  securing  the  blubber,  evincing  little 
fear  at  tlie  presence  of  human  beings,  but  helping  itself, 
■without  stint,  to  such  scraps  as  it  has  strength  to  carry  off. 
These  it  snatches  up  while  ou  the  wing.  It  is  rarely  sceu 
to  alight  on  the  water,  but  frequently  perches  on  ice  peak.% 
and  adds  to  t}ie  wildness  of  the  scene  by  its  loud  and 
liiirsh  sci'eams.  The  Ivory  Gull  breeds  in  very  high 
latitviiles,  as  far  north  as  70',  and  rarely  travels  so  far 
sou  til  wards  as  Britain,  though  a  few  instances  have 
occurred  from  time  to  time  in  winter.  On  the  continent, 
except  in  the  extreme  north,  it  is  equally  rare. 
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THE  COMMON  GULL. 

LARUS   CANU& 

Wings  reaching  beyond  the  tall ;  head  and  neck  white,  spotted  with  dnsky ; 
lower  parts,  rump,  and  tail,  white ;  upper  parts  clear  bluish  ash ;  flrst  two 
primaries  black,  with  a  large  white  space  near  the  extremity,  but  tipped  with 
black,  the  rest  black  towards  the  end,  and  (with  the  scapulars  and  secondaries) 
tipped  with  white;  bill  greenish  grey,  yellow  towards  the  point;  irides 
brown ;  feet  greenish  ash.  In  tumvur  the  neck  and  head  are  pure  white. 
Young  birds  have  the  upper  plumage  brown ;  the  quills  and  tail  are  dusky, 
and  the  under  parts  are  whitish,  mottled  with  greyish  brown ;  the  bill  is 
nearly  black  with  a  yellowish  base ;  feet  yellowish  brown.  LengUi  seventeen 
inches.    Eggs  oliTe-brown,  spotted  with  dark  brown  and  dusky. 

The  Common  Gull  is  so  called  not  without  reason.  In 
the  open  sea,  under  the  cliffs,  hoyering  along  the  line  of 
hieakers,  sailing  up  the  river  into  the  very  haunts  of  man, 
or  paddling  through  the  watery  ooze  of  the  mud-hank ;  in 
all  these  places,  and  at  all  seasons,  may  Gulls  be  seen;  and 
in  most  places  this  species  is  so  much  more  abundant  than 
any  other,  that  the  bird  which  gives  life  to  the  seaside 
landscape  is  likely  to  be  the  Common  GulL 

Gulls  are,  moreover,  of  material  service,  for  they 
perform  for  the  surface  of  the  sea  the  same  office 
which  crustaceouB  animals  do  for  its  depths.  Most  of 
their  time  is  spent  in  either  flying  or  swimming  about 
(they  are  no  divers)  in  quest  of  food,  which  is  of  that 
nature  that,  if  suffered  to  accumulate,  more  than  one  of 
our  senses  would  be  offended.  All  animal  matter  which, 
when  life  is  extinct,  rises  to  the  surface,  it  is  their 
especial  province  to  clear  away.  To  perform  this  necessary 
work,  they  have  need  of  a  quick  eye  and  a  voracious 
appetite.  That  they  have  the  former  in  an  eminent 
degree,  any  one  may  convince  himself  who,  when  taking  a 
sea  voyage,  sees  the  vessel  followed,  as  he  often  will,  by  a 
flock  of  GuUs.  Let  him  fling  overboard,  into  the  foaming 
track  of  the  ship,  where  his  own  eye  can  distinguish 
nothing;  ever  so  small  a  portion  of  bread  or  other  kind 
of  food.     That  some  one  individual  at  least  among  the 
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flock  will  have  Been  it  fall  and  be  able  to  desciy  it  ia 
cortain ;  nov,  probably,  a  general  acramble  will  ensiu^ 
and  the  prize  will  be  secured  by  tbe  avifteat.  Havii^ 
tried  this  eeveral  times  vrith  the  same  result^  let  him 
thiov  over,  instead  of  meat  or  braad,  a  bit  of  wood. 


Ki)t  a  bird  will  come  near  even  to  examine  it  1  have 
oilen  tried  this  experiment,  and  have  met  with  but  one 
result  To  prove  that  the  Gull  is  capable  of  consmmng 
A  lai^  quantity  of  food,  as  well  as  quick-nghted,  a  single 
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anecdote  will  sufl&ce : — **  A  man  who  was  Bhooting  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Yare,  seeing  something,  which  had 
the  appearance  of  an  eel  half-swallowed,  hanging  £rom  the 
mouth  of  a  Gull  which  was  flying  overheadi  fired  at  the 
bird,  and  on  taking  it  up,  found,  not  an  eel,  but — ^five 
tallow  candles  attached  to  a  piece  of  thread,  to  the  other 
end  of  which  was  fastened  a  sixth,  the  latter  having  been 
almost  entirely  swallowed.  The  candles  were  about  twelve 
inches  in  length,  with  cotton  wicks,  such  as  are  used  on 
board  the  fishing  boats,  from  the  deck  of  which  he  had 
probably  taken  them."*  The  Gull,  then,  is  not  choice  in 
its  diet ;  it  is,  in  fact,  omnivorous.  It  skims  the  deep  for 
dead  animal  matter,  follows  the  ship  for  offal  thrown  over- 
board, paces  the  shore  in  quest  of  mollusks  and  marine 
insects,  flies  inland  in  stormy  weather  (a  specimen  was 
once  brought  me  which  had  been  shot  in  Hertfordshire, 
twenty  mUes  from  the  nearest  navigable  river)  in  winter 
and  spring,  and  follows  the  plough  along  with  Books  and 
Jackdaws,  alights  on  fields  which  have  been  manured  with 
decomposed  fish,  resorts  to  marshes  for  frogs  and  worms, 
and  after  an  inundation,  repairs  to  the  lately  submersed 
ground,  and  picks  up  the  small  quadrupeds  which  have 
been  drowned.  It  usually  flies  at  no  great  elevation  above 
the  water,  but  when  repairing  inland  and  returning  it 
frequently  rises  to  a  very  great  height 

The  Common  or  Green-billed  GuU,  as  it  is  sometimes 
called,  bmlds  its  nest  of  sea- weed,  mixed  occasionally  with 
grass  and  other  vegetable  substance,  and  places  it  most 
frequently  in  a  cliff  or  isolated  rock ;  but,  in  those  parts  of 
the  coast  which  offer  it  no  such  secure  i-erreat,  in  marshes 
and  low  islands.  It  lays  two  or  three  eggs.  When  the 
young  are  fully  grown  and  able  to  provide  for  themselves 
they  mostly  keep  apart  from  the  old  birds.  Off  certain 
headlands  to  which  they  resort  in  great  numbers,  the  old 
birds  may  then  be  observed  resting  for  hours  together  in 

•  Mr.  W.  R.  Fisher,  in  the  Zoologist ,  vol.  i.  p.  248. 
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a  broken  line  from  two  to  thiee  milee  from  the  sliore,  and 
the  yonng  biida,  distingoiBhed  by  their  darker  plumage,  in 
another  line,  about  a  mile  nearer  the  land.  When  at- 
tending on  shoals  of  herrings  and  other  small  fish,  an 
occupation  in  which  they  are  most  sedulous,  old  and 
young  associate,  and  are  accompanied  by  Grannets^  £jtU- 
wakes,  Willocks,  Cormorants,  Auks,  Puffins,  and,  indeed, 
by  all  the  larger  sea-birds  which  frequent  the  waters.  On 
these  occasions,  they  are  of  great  service  to  fiahermei^  hj 
indicating  the  position  of  the  shoals 


THE  ICELAND  GULL. 

LARUS  IC8LANDICU& 

Wings  reaching  a  little  beyond  the  tail ;  back  and  upper  wing-coverts  p«le  blue ; 
rest  of  Uie  plumage  wldte,  streaked  on  the  head  with  grey  ;  bill  jrellow  ;  iridea 
pale  yellow ;  feet  deep  flesh-colour.  Young  birds  pale  yellowish  grey,  bamd 
and  mottled  witli  brown  ;  bill  pale  flesh-colour,  faaTing  dark  hom-eokHir 
towards  the  tip  ;  fuet  pale  flesh-coloar.    Length  twenty-two  inches. 


The  Iceland  Gull,  called  also  by  Yarrell  the  " 
White-winged  Gull/*  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Glaucous 
Gull,  which  it  closely  resembles  in  the  colour  of  its  plum- 
age, is  a  northern  bird,  intermediate  in  size  between  the 
Common  Gull  and  the  Herring  Gull.  It  is  so  rare  a 
visitor  to  British  seas  that  few  opportunities  have  offered 
themselves  of  observing  its  habits  in  warm  localities.  In 
the  Arctic  regions  it  is  abundant,  aud  is  of  much  service 
to  seal-shooters  and  cod-iishers  by  hovering  over  the  spots 
where  the  small  fish  are  driven  to  the  surface  in  their 
efforts  to  escape  from  their  pursuers.  It  is  fearless  of 
man,  and  follows  the  fishing-boats  for  the  sake  of  picking 
up  offal. 
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THE  LESSER  BLACK-BACKED  GULL 

LARUS  FUSGUS. 

Wings  reaching  two  inches  beyond  the  tail ;  head  and  neck  white,  streaked  (in 
winttr)  with  brown ;  lower  parts  pure  white ;  rest  of  the  npper  plumage 
blackish  grey :  primaries  black,  the  first  two  with  an  oval  white  spot  near  the 
tip;  secondaries  and  scapulars  tipped  with  white;  bill,  irides,  and  flset, 
yellow ;  tarsus  two  and  a  quarter  inches  long ;  orbits  red.  In  youiH^  birdi 
the  white  plumage  is  mostly  replaced  by  grey  mottled  with  brown,  and  the 
black  by  dusky  edged  with  yellowish ;  the  primaries  have  no  white  spots,  and 
the  bill  is  dusky.  Length  twenty-four  inches.  Eggs  brownish  grey,  spotted 
vrith  brown  and  black. 

This  is  a  generally  diffused  species,  occurring  in  consider- 
able numbers,  not  only  on  various  parts  of  our  coast,  but 
in  the  Baltic,  the  Mediterranean,  the  Black  Sea,  the  Eed 
Sea,  and  the  northern  parts  of  America.  It  repairs  in 
spring  either  to  rocky  islands,  steep  clififs,  or  sometimes  to 
inland  lakes,  where  it  builds  a  rather  large  nest  of  tufts 
of  grass,  and  lays  two  or  three  eggs.  When  the  young 
are  hatched  it  is  very  impatient  of  having  its  stronghold 
invaded,  and  resents  molestation  by  darting  at  the  head 
of  the  intruder.  The  Lesser  Black-backed  Gull  breeds 
habitually  on  many  parts  of  the  coast,  especially  such  as 
are  frequented  by  the  Herring  GulL  Its  food  and  habits 
are  much  the  same  as  those  of  the  Common  GulL 


THE  HERRING  GULL. 

LARUS  ARGENTATUS. 

Head  and  neck  white,  streaked  in  summer  with  light  brown ;  tail  and  lower 
parts  white ;  back  and  wings  bluish  ash ;  primaries  dusky,  passing  into  black, 
the  shafts  black  and  extremities  white ;  secondaries  edged  and  tipped  with 
white ;  bill,  orbits,  and  irides,  yellow  ;  feet  flesh-colour.  In  young  birds  the 
white  is  mostly  replaced  by  dark  grey,  mottled  with  brown ;  vrings  and  taU 
brown,  the  latter  reddish  yellow  towards  the  end ;  bill  dusky ;  irides,  orbits, 
and  feet,  brown.  Length  twenty-three  inches.  Eggs  olive-brown,  spotted  with 
dark  brown  and  duslcy. 

If,  among  a  flock  of  Common  Gulls  seen  either  following 
a  vessel  at  sea  or  attending  on  the  movements  of  a  shoal 
of  fish,  one  be  observed  which  greatly  surpasses  the  rest 
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its  nest  on  et«ep  clifis,  o 
England  it  ia  veiy  abtuu 
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THE  GREAT  BLACK-BACKED  GULL. 

LAKUS   MARfNUa 

Wings  extending  but  little  beyond  the  tail ;  legs  pale  flesh-colour.  Length 
thirty  inches  ;  breadth  about  five  feet  nine  inches.  In  most  other  respects 
resembling  the  Lesser  Black-backed  Gull.  Eggs  deep  olive-green,  blotched 
and  spotted  with  dusky  brown. 

Of  the  two  Black-backed  Gulls,  the  Greater,  or  "  Cobb,"  is  by 
far  the  less  frequent  on  our  coasts,  and  when  seen  generally 
occurs  in  pairs.  It  remains  with  us  all  the  year,  but  is 
most  frequent  in  the  south  during  winter.  In  spring, 
Great  Black-backed  Gulls  for  the  most  part  withdraw  to 
cliffs  and  rocky  islands  far  north,  as,  for  instance,  the 
Orkneys  and  Hebrides,  where  they  are  numerous.  Unlike 
most  other  Gulls,  birds  of  this  species  are  unsociable  even 
in  the  breeding  season.  They  build  their  nests  on  the 
most  inaccessible  parts  of  the  rocks,  and  reserve  the  situa- 
tion entirely  to  themselves,  not  even  permitting  birds  of 
their  own  species  or  any  other  intruders  to  settle  there. 
They  are  exceedingly  wary,  and  give  notice  of  the  approach 
of  danger  to  other  animals.  Consequently,  they  are  held 
in  dislike  by  the  gunner,  whether  in  pursuit  of  sea-birds 
or  seals.  Like  the  rest  of  the  Gulls,  they  are  omnivorous, 
but  are,  more  than  any  others,  addicted  to  carrion,  in  quest 
of  which  they  often  wander  inland ;  hence,  they  are  some- 
times called  Carrion  Gulls.  ''  If  a  floating  prize  presents 
itself"  says  Mr.  St.  John,  "  such  as  the  remains  of  a  large 
fish  or  dead  bird,  it  is  soon  discovered  by  one  of  the  large 
Gulls,  who  is  not,  however,  allowed  to  enjoy  his  prize 
alone,  for  every  one  of  his  fellows  within  sight  joins  in 
tearing  it  to  pieces.  When  I  have  winged  a  Duck,  and 
it  has  escaped  and  gone  out  to  sea,  I  have  frequently  seen 
it  attacked,  and  devoured  almost  alive,  by  these  birds." 

Stations  occur  here  and  there  on  the  coast  of  England 
in  which  the  Great  Black-backed  GuU  builds.  It  some- 
times resorts  to  a  marsh  at  the  breeding  season,  but 
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retains   ita    habit  of   driving  avay  all    intruders 
e<^  are  prized  as  daintier,  being  thought   to  leaemble 
Plover'B  eggs. 


GLAUCOUS  GUIX,  OE  BURGOMASTER. 


qnlltl  wlilta;  bUl  ttmng.  yiUoir:  lagi  llTJd  Brab-aiaa 
wLth  wbiU,  grap,  ud  light  brown;  iluni  of  tba  qnUI 
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The  Glaucous  Gull,  a  loi^  handsome,  and  powerfiil  bud, 

rnacmbles  in  many  of  its  babits  the  speries  last  described, 
but  it  has  not  been  known  to  breed  in  even  the  most 
northerly  of  the  British  Isles.  It  pays  occasional  visits 
to  our  shores  in  iiiitumii,  and  returns  to  its  Arctic 
homo  early  in  Kpriiig.  A  iew  specimens  only  have  been 
shot  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  island,  and  no  iaryc 
niinibor  in  Si:otlaud ;  but  ia  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
whalo  fishery  it  ia  conunon  enough.  It  is  very  voracious, 
and  not  only  cats  fish,  whether  dead  or  alive,  and  shares 
with  the  whale-fisher  in  his  booty,  but  pursues  other  sea- 
fuwl,  compels  them  to  disgorge  their  prey,  lobs  them  of 
their  eggs,  and,  if  they  resist,  kills  and  devours  them.* 
In  short,  it  is  the  very  tyrant  of  the  Arctic  Ocean.  Its 
predatory  habits  were  noticed  by  the  early  navigators  in 
these  watei-s,  who  gave  it  the  name  of  Burgomaster  ;  but 
OS  no  accurate  description  of  the  bird  was  brought  home, 
and  as  some  of  our  other  large  Gulls  are  open  to  a  charge 
of  similar  rapacity,  the  name  was  naturally  transferred 
by  Willugbby  to  another  species,  which  he  calls  the 
Wagell  (probably  tlie  Great  Black-backed  Gull  in  imma- 
tm-o  plumagcji     This  was  in  1676.      A  hundred   ycara 
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later  Brunnicli  gave  it  the  name  of  Glaucous  Gull ;  but 
it  is  still  called  Burgomaster  by  the  Dutch,  and  by  Arctic 
voyagers  generaUy. 

Mr.  St.  John  gives  the  name  of  "Wagel  to  the  Great 
Grey  Gull. 


THE  COMMOK  SKUA. 

LESTRIB   OATABACTE& 

Upper  plumage  brown,  of  several  shades ;  shafts  of  the  quills,  basal  half  of 
the  primaries,  and  idiafts  of  the  tall-feathera,  white ;  under,  reddish  grey, 
tinged  with  brown;  two  central  tail-feathers  but  slightly  elongated,  not 
tapering ;  tarsus  two  and  a  half  inches  long,  somewhat  rou^  at  the  back. 
Length  twenty-five  inches.    Eggs  olive-brown,  blotched  with  brown. 

The  Skuas,  called  also  Skua  GuUs,  are  sufficiently  dis- 
tinguished from  the  true  Gulls  by  their  strong  hooked 
bills  and  talons,  and  by  the  habits  of  daring  and  vora- 
city founded  on  these  characters.  The  present  species, 
though  called  common,  is  only  to  be  so  considered  in 
high  latitudes ;  for  it  is  very  rarely  seen  on  the  coasts  of 
England,  and  has  become  scarce  even  in  the  Shetland 
Islands,  where  it  was  at  one  time  frequent.  Mr.  Dunn* 
says :  "  T  never  saw  this  bird  in  Orkney,  and  there  are 
only  three  places  in  Shetland  where  it  breeds — ^viz.  Foula, 
Eona's  Hill,  and  the  Isle  of  Mist :  in  the  latter  place  it 
is  by  no  means  numerous,  and  is  strictly  preserved  by 
the  landlords,  on  whose  property  it  may  have  settled, 
from  a  superstition  that  it  will  defend  their  flocks  from 
the  attacks  of  the  Eagle.  That  it  will  attack  the  Eagle 
if  he  approaches  their  nests  is  a  fact  I  have  witnessed  : 
I  once  saw  a  pair  completely  beat  off  a  large  Eagle  from 
their  breeding  place,  on  Eona's  HilL  The  flight  of  the 
Skua  is  stronger  and  more  rapid  than  that  of  any  other 
GulL  It  is  a  great  favourite  with  the  flshermen,  fre- 
quently accompanying  their  boats  to  the  flshing-ground, 

•Ornithologist's  Quide  to  Orkney  and  Shetland,  p.  112. 
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or  HAnf,  irhich  they  consider  a  lutikj  omen  ;  and  in  return 
for  its  attendance,  thej  give  it  the  refuse  of  the  fish 
which  are  caught.  The  Skua  Gull  does  not  associate  in 
groups ;  and  it  is  seldom  that  more  than  a  pair  are 
seen  together.  During  the  breeding  season  it  is  highly 
courageous ;  and  will  strike  furiously  at,  and  will  even 
pursue,  any  one  who  may  happen  to  approach  its  nest, 
which  is  constructed  among  the  heath  or  moss ;  the 
female  laying  two  eggs,  hut  sometimes  thrve." 


Some  authors  atata  that  the  Common  Skua  ohtains  its 
livehhood  by  levying  contributions  on  the  While  GuUs, 
compelling  them  to  disgorge  their  prey,  and  catching 
it  before  it  reaches  the  water ;  but  r>t.  Edmonston,  who 
had  great  opportunities  of  watching  the  habits  of  these 
birds,  says  that  they  do  not  adopt  the  practices  correctly 
attributed  to  the  Arctic  Gull,  or  Richardson's  SkuL     The 
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voice  of  the  Cominon  Skua  is  said  to  resemble  that  of  a 
young  Gull,  being  sharp  and  shrill ;  and  it  is  from  the 
resemblance  of  its  cry  to  that  of  the  word  Skua,  or  Skui, 
that  it  obtains  its  popular  name.  That  it  is  remarkably 
courageous  and  daring,  all  accounts  agree.  Mr.  Low  says 
that^  when  the  inhabitants  are  looking  after  their  sheep 
on  the  hills,  the  Skua  often  attacks  them  in  such  a 
manner  that  they  are  obliged  to  defend  themselves  with 
their  cudgels  held  above  their  heads,  on  which  it  often 
kills  itself;  and  Captain  Vetch,  in  the  "  Memoirs  of  the 
Wemerian  Society,"  says  that  it  not  only  drives  away 
Bavens  and  Eagles,  but  that  the  larger  quadrupeds,  such 
as  horses  and  sheep,  which  venture  near  its  nest,  are 
immediately  put  to  flight.     Its  northern  name  is  Bonxie. 


POMARINE  SKUA. 

LESTRIS    POMABfNUB. 

Upper  plamage  uniform  dark  brown ;  feathers  of  the  nape  long,  tapering; 
Inatroua  ;  sides  of  the  face  and  under  plamage  white  ;  a  collar  of  brown  spots 
on  the  breast,  and  similar  spots  on  the  flanks ;  shafts  of  the  quills  and  tail^ 
feathers  white,  except  at  the  tip ;  two  central  tail-featliers  projecting  three 
Inches,  not  tapering ;  tarsus  two  inches  long,  rough  at  the  liack,  with  prqjecting 
scales.  Length  twenty-one  inches.  Young  5inl«— Up)>er  plumage  dusky 
brown,  mottled  with  reddish  yellow;  under,  yellowish  white,  thickly  set 
with  brown  spots  and  bars.    Eggs  ash-green,  spotted  with  dusky. 

The  habits  of  this  bird  vary  but  little  from  those  of  the 
other  species.  Its  home  is  in  the  Arctic  seas,  from  which 
it  strays  southwards  in  winter,  and  has  been  occasipnally 
seen  on  our  coasts.  The  following  account  of  the  capture 
of  one  of  these  birds,  in  1844,  indicates  a  bird  of  unusual 
daring  and  voracity:  "About  the  beginning  of  last 
October,  a  Pomarine  Skua  was  taken  in  the  adjoining 
village  of  Ovingdean.  It  had  struck  down  a  \Vliite  Gul]« 
which  it  would  not  quit:  it  was  kept  alive  above  a 
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fortnigbt,  and  then  died.  The  very  first  day  of  ita 
captivity  it  (is  said  to  have)  devooied  twenty-five  Spar- 
rows. Once  it  escaped,  and  immediately  attacked  a 
Duck,  which  it  held  till  recaptured."  * 


RICHARDSON'S  SKUA. 

LESTRIS  BICHABDSONIL 

Crown  dusky ;  cbAeks,  neck,  and  under  plumage,  white,  tinged  with  yellow  or 
brown ;  reft  of  the  plumage  duaky,  the  wings  and  tail  the  daikeat.  Two 
central  tail-feathers  tapering  from  the  base,  pointed,  and  projecting  six  inches ; 
tarsus  less  than  two  inches.  Length  twenty-one  inches.  E^gs  olive,  with  a 
circle  of  brcmn  siK>ta  near  the  larger  extremity,  the  rest  speckled  with  the 
same  colour. 

This  8|>ccies  of  Skxia,  most  familiarly  known,  perhaps,  as  the 
Arctic  Gull,  received  its  distinctive  name,  *'  Hichardson's," 
in  honour  of  the  eminent  Arctic  naturalist  It  is  dis- 
tinguished from  the  species  already  described  by  its  longer 
tail,  but  the  habits  of  all  are  much  alike ;  indeed,  the  names 
of  "Arctic  Gull,"  "  Boatswain,"  "  and  Man-of-War,"  appear 
to  be  sometimes  employed  indiscriminately.  Richardson's 
Skua,  hke  the  rest,  inhabits  the  Arctic  seas,  but  extends 
its  wanderings  southwards  in  fieir  greater  numbers  than 
either  of  the  other  species,  so  that  its  occurrence  on  the 
coast  of  England  is  not  imusuaL  According  to  Mr.  Dunn, 
"  numbers  of  this  bird  breed  in  Orkney  and  Shetland, 
appearing  regularly  in  May  and  leaving  in  August :  it  is 
confined  to  a  few  situations  and  is  strictly  preserved,  from 
the  same  motive  as  the  Skua  Gull.  It  constructs  its  nest 
on  low,  not  mossy,  heaths  in  exposed  situations.  The 
female  lays  two  eggs,  and  has  recourse  to  the  same  strata- 
gems that  the  Plover  employs  to  decoy  you  from  the  nest  j 
but  when  a  person  approaches  near  to  the  place  whei-e  the 
nest  is  built,  becomes  bold  and  fierce,  and  strikes  severely 
with  the  feet  and  biU."     The  following  account  is  taken 

*  Zoologist,  ToL  ill.  p.  880. 
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&om  Afr.  St.  John's  "Wild  Sports  of  the  Highlanda"; 
"  I  was  much  amused  the  other  day  by  the'  proceediogB  of 
a  pair  of  the  Black-toed  Gull  or  Boatewain.  These  two 
birds  were  sitting  quietly  od  an  elevated  tidge  of  sand, 
near  which  a  number  of  other  Gulk  of  different  kinds 
were  fishing  and  hovering  about  in  search  of  what  the 
waves  might  cast  up.  Every  bird,  indeed,  was  busy  and 
employed,  excepting  these  two  black  robbets,  who  seemed 


to  be  quietly  resting,  quite  unconcerned.  When,  how- 
ever, a  Gull  bad  picked  up  a  piiie,  these  birds  seemed 
instinctively  to  know  it,  and  darting  off  with  the  rapidity 
of  a  Hawk  (which  bird  they  much  resemble  in  their 
manner  of  flight),  they  attacked  the  unfortunate  Gull  in 
the  air,  and,  in  spite  of  his  screams  and  attempts  to  escape, 
they  pursued  and  beat  him  till  he  disgoi^ed  the  fish  or 
whatever  he  bad  swallowed,  when  one  of  them  darted 
qq2 
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down  and  caught  the  substance  before  it  could  reach  the 
water.  The  two  then  quieUy  returned  to  their  sand- 
bank, where  they  waited  patiently  to  renew  the  robbery, 
should  an  opportunity  occur.  As  the  flock  of  Galls  moved 
on  with  the  flow  of  tne  tide,  the  Boatswains  moved  on 
also,  hovering  on  their  flank  like  a  pair  of  plundering 
freebooters.  I  observed  that,  in  chasing  a  Gull,  they 
seemed  perfectly  to  understand  each  other  as  to  who 
shoidd  get  the  spoil ;  and  in  their  attacks  on  the  largest 
Gulls  (against  whom  they  waged  the  most  fearless  warfkreX 
they  evidently  acted  so  as  to  aid  each  other.  If  another 
pair  of  Boatswains  intruded  on  their  hunting-ground 
they  immediately  seemed  to  send  them  further  off;  not 
so  much  by  actual  battle,  as  by  a  noisy  and  screaming 
argument,  which  they  continued  most  vigorously  till  the 
new  comers  left  the  neighbourhood. 

"  I  never  saw  these  birds  hunt  for  their  own  living  in 
any  other  way  than  by  robbing  the  other  Gulls.  Though 
not  nearly  so  large  as  some  of  the  birds  which  they  attack, 
their  Hawk-like  swoops  and  great  courage  seem  to  enable 
them  to  fight  their  way  most  successfully.  They  are 
neatly  and  powerfully  made,  their  colour  a  kind  of  sooty 
dull  black,  with  very  little  gloss  or  shining  tints  on  their 
feathers." 


BUFFON'S  SKUA. 

LESTRI8   BUFFONII. 

Frinclpally  distingoiihed  fh>in  the  last  by  its  inferior  sise.  Two  centr»l  tsO- 
feathers  tapering,  pointed,  and  projecting  nine  inches.  Tjsngth,  ezclnsiTe  of 
the  two  central  tail-feathers,  thirteen  and  a  half  inohei.    Eggi  onknown. 

Buffon's  Skua  is  very  similar  to  the  last  in  all  respects 
except  size,  being  of  less  bulk  but  greater  length.  It  is 
of  very  rare  occurrence,  but  in  habits  probably  resembles 
the  other  species. 
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THE  FULMAE  PETREL. 

PROOELLAKIA  GLA0IALI8. 

Head,  neck,  under  plumage,  and  tail,  white ;  wings  bluish  ash,  the  primaries 
brownial)  grey ;  beak,  irides,  and  feet,  yellow.  Young  of  (Ac  year  grey,  tinged 
with  brown,  mottled  on  the  back  with  deeper  brown ;  bill  and  ft>et  yellowish 
ash.    Length  seventeen  inches.    Eggs  white. 

The  name  Fulmar  must  be  familiar  to  all  readers  of  Arctic 
voyages,  though  they  may  not  be  aware  that  the  bird  so 
called  is  an  occasional  visitor  to  our  shores.  In  some  of  the 
Outer  Hebrides  Fulmars  even  breed ;  but  the  great  station, 
to  which  tens  of  thousands  annually  resort,  is  the  remote 
island  of  St  Kilda.  To  the  Fulmar,  indeed,  and  in  a  less 
degree  to  the  Gannet  and  two  or  three  other  sea-birds,  the 
island  is  indebted  fur  its  being  able  to  boast  of  human 
inhabitants.  Eggs  and  birds,  fresh  or  salted,  furnish  them 
with  food ;  the  Fulmar  with  oil ;  and  feathers  pay  their 
rent 

Professor  James  Wilson  says :  "  The  oil  is  extracted  from 
both  the  young  and  old  birds,  which,  however,  they  must 
seize  on  suddenly  and  strangle,  else,  as  a  defensive  move- 
ment^ the  desired  (and  pungent)  oil  is  immediately  squirted 
in  the  face  and  eyes  of  their  opponent"  This  oil  is  ejected, 
not,  as  it  is  sometimes  said,  through  tubular  nostrils,  but 
directly  through  the  throat  and  open  moutL  The  flesh 
of  the  Fulmar  is  also  a  favourite  food  with  the  St  Kildans, 
who  like  it  all  the  better  on  account  of  its  oily  nature. 

The  Fulmar  is  essentially  a  sea-bird,  and  never  comes  to 
land  except  in  the  breeding  season,  when  it  builds  its  nest 
of  herbage  on  the  grassy  shelves  of  the  highest  clifEs,  and 
lays  a  single  ^gg^  if  which  be  taken,  it  lays  no  mora  The 
young  birds  are  fed  with  oil  by  the  parents,  and  on  bei^g 
molested  spurt  out  through  the  throat  and  open  mouth 
the  same  fluid,  which,  being  of  a  rank  smell,  infects  not 
only  the  nest,  but  the  whole  neighbourhood.  The  young 
birds,  wliich  are  taken  early  in  August,  are  boiled,  and  made 
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to  fumisli  A  large  quantity  of  fat,  wliich  ia  akimmed  off  and 
preaeiTed  for  winter  use.  The  old  birds  are  considered 
preat  dainfics. 

Ill  tlie  Arctic  regions  the  Fulmar  is  well  known  for  its 
assiduity  in  attcndiag  on  whale  slups,  keeping  an  eager 
watcli  for  onything  thrown  over  ;  and  when  the  operation 
nf  cutting  ii[)  a  whalo  is  gobg  on,  helping  itself  inost 
greedily  to  Btray  pieces  of  olTal,  and  venturing  eo  nvat 
OS  to  b(i  easily  knocked  down  by  a  boathook  or  to  be 
taken  by  liantl. 

Owing  to  the  ranlmeBS  of  its  food,  the  Bmell  of  tlie 
Fulmar  ia  very  offensive,  A.  specimen  recently  abot  was 
brought  to  me  ia  STorfolk,  early  in  Janoaiy,  18€3,  uw) 
being  a  sreat  rarity,  v^ns  rnrefiilly  prwerrpd  and  bpI.  up  ; 
but  on  Ving  sent  homo  from  tlie  bird  stuffor's  it  was 
lianislied  lo  an  outhouse,  where  it  has  remained  for  three 
months  without  losing  anything  of  ita  ofTpnsivc  odour. 


THIC   CAPPED    PETREL. 

rnoCELLAHIA   lI.liSITATA. 

A  VRnr  siiinll  niimlicr  of  Capjicd  Petrels  have  been 
obtained,  of  which  one  was  taken  in  the  Australian  seas, 
and  others  were  brought  from  the  West  Indies.  The  only 
specimen  observed  in  Great  Britain  was  captured  by  a  boy 
near  Swaffham    in    Norfolk.      Of  its   habits   nothing  is 
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THE  MANX  SHEARWATER 

PUFPfNUB  ANGLORUM. 

Bin  an  inch  and  a  half  long ;  tail  rounded ;  upper  plumage  brownish  black, 
lustrous ;  under  white ;  sides  of  the  neck  barred  with  grey ;  sides  spotted 
with  grey.    Length  fourteen  inchesi    Eggs  nearly  round ;  pure  white. 

That  a  bird  whose  generic  name  is  Fufinus  should  some- 
times be  called  a  "Puffin'*  is  not  surprising;  and  the 
reader  who  meets  with  the  name  in  books  should  satisfy 
himself  whether  the  subject  of  his  study  be  an  Auk  or  a 
Shearwater,  before  he  admits  as  facts  any  statements  about 
the  "Puffin"  which  may  fall  in  his  way.  Yarrell,  for 
instance,  gives  the  name  of  Puffin  to  the  bird  already 
described  under  the  name  of  Fratercula  Arctica,  while  by 
Montagu  that  bird  is  described  under  the  name  of 
"Coultemeb,"  "Puffin"  being  given  as  a  synonym  for 
the  Sheavwater. 

The  Shearwater  is  so  called  from  its  mode  of  flighty  in 
which  it  "  shears  "  or  skims  the  water ;  and  its  distinctive 
name,  Manx,  it  owes  to  its  having  been  formerly  very 
abundant  in  the  Calf*  of  Man,  a  small  island  lying  south 
of  the  Isle  of  Man. 

The  Manx  Shearwater  is,  during  the  greater  portion  of 
the  year,  an  ocean-bird,  and  only  ventures  on  shore  during 
the  breeding  season.  It  then  repairs  to  some  island,  or 
portion  of  the  coast  little  frequented  by  man,  and  in 
society  with  other  birds  of  the  same  species  there  takes 
up  its  summer  quarters.  A  sandy  or  light  earthy  soil, 
scantily  furnished  with  vegetation,  is  preferred  to  any 
other  station.  Its  nest  is  a  hole  in  the  ground,  either  the 
deserted  burrow  of  a  rabbit  or  a  tunnel  excavated  by  itself 
or  less  frequently  it  lays  its  one  egg  in  the  crevice  of  a 

*  "  Calf,**  on  many  parts  of  the  coast,  is  a  name  given  to  the 
smaller  of  two  rocks  in  proximity,  of  which  the  larger  is  called 
the  "  Cow.** 


thtj  \vutcr.  No  iicst  ever  contain 
that  otic  and  tlio  cliick  which  il 
the  greatest  solicitude. 

Unfortunately  for  the  poor  8 
tliougli  fed  on  half-digested  fish 
conaeqnently,  some  of  the  Btation 
qait«  depopulated,  and  in  othen 
greatly  thinned. 

Wilkghby  tells  us  that  in  hi 
numerous  in  the  Calf  of  Man,  ant 
biida,  taken  from  the  nests,  w«rc 
pence  a  doxen.  He  adds,  that  in 
Kckoning  of  the  number  taken, 
off,  and  retain,  one  of  each  bitd' 
was  that  the  state  in  which  the 
was  supposed  to  be  their  nat 
Paifin  was  popularly  believed  t 
footed  bird). 

This  station  is  now  nearly,  ii 
colonies  still  exist  in  Aimet^  one 
the  south  coast  of  Wales,  in  t 
Shetlands.    In  the  Scilly  Island 


THE  GREATER  SHEARWATER. 

FUFvfNUS  MAJOR. 

BLU  two  hiDha  long;  tdll  pobUd:  upper  plmni^  diukT;  imdar.  deap  uh- 
gny.     LeogtU  eighteeD  lnfh«B. 

The  Greater  Shearwater  ia  far  less  abundant  than  the 
preceding  species,  and  may  indeed  be  considered  a  rarity. 
A  few  solitary  specimeiiB  have  &om  time  to  time  been  shot 
on  various  parts  of  the  coafll^  and  they  have  occaaionally 
been  notited  in  considerable  numbers  off  the  coast  of 
Cornwall.  In  the  Scilly  Islands,  where  they  are  called 
"  Hackbolts,"  they  are  said  to  be  yet  more  frequent  The 
Greater  Shearwater  differs  little  in  habits,  as  far  as  tliey 
arc  knotvn,  Iroro  the  other  species. 


lirlils  of  gulf-wppd  which 
Atlnnlic,  anil  that  when 
aurfnco  of  the  sea,  with  tl 
and  that  they  both  swim 
which  they  seize  with  giei 
Petrel  was  captured  off  Ta 
another  was  found  dead  in 
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mflmbnne  dark  bmwo.    Letigth 

An  inhabitant  of  Madeii 
where  it  appears  to  be  a  bir 
known.  A  single  specimen 
conntiy.  It  was  found  dea 
of  May,  1837. 
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THE  FORKED-TAILED  PETEEL. 

THALASSIDROMA  LEACHn. 

General  plumage  like  the  lant ;  tail  forked ;  legs  moderate :  mcmbmne  dtiaky. 
Length  seven  and  a  quarter  inches.    Eggs  unknown. 

The  Forked-tailed  Petrel,  a  native  of  North  America, 
does  not  differ  materially  in  habits  from  the  other  species. 
It  is  considered  to  be  only  a  stray  visitor  to  this  country, 
and  to  be  driven  hither  by  the  stormy  weather  which  usually 
accompanies  the  two  equinoxes,  especially  the  autumnal 
one.  Of  the  few  specimens  obtained  in  this  country, 
several  have  been  picked  up  in  inland  counties  either 
dead  or  dying,  and  it  is  conjectured,  with  reason,  that  these 
have  been  driven  inland  by  storms,  and  have  fallen 
exhausted  from  want  of  food. 


THE  STORMY  PETEEL. 

THALASSfDROMA   PELiOICA. 

General  plomage  like  the  last;  toil  even  at  the  extremity;  legs  nioderate 
membranes  black.    Length  scarcely  six  inches.    £^;gs  white. 

Under  the  name  of  "Mother  Carey's  Chickens"  the 
Petrels  must  be  known  to  all  readers  of  voyages.  Accord- 
ing to  the  belief  popular  in  the  forecastle,  these  birds  are 
invisible  during  calm  or  bright  weather ;  but  when  the 
sky  lowers,  and  a  storm  is  impending,  suddenly,  no  one 
knows  whence,  forth  come  these  ill-omened  heralds  of 
the  tempest,  inspiring  more  terror  than  would  be  caused 
even  by  the  hurricane  which  they  are  supposed  to  com- 
mence. In  reality,  the  Petrels  are  scarcely  birds  of  the 
day;  they  love  to  hide  themselves  in  holes  and  behind 
stones.  It  is  not,  therefore,  surprising  that  when  the  sea 
is  calm,  and  the  sun  bright,  they  lurk  in  their  hiding- 
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an  more  conspicnooa  than  ivbe 
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The  Petrel  builds  its  nest,  a  rude  structoie  of  weeds 
and  rubbish,  either  in  the  hole  of  a  cliff  or  under  stones  on 
the  beach,  and  lays  a  single  egg.  It  rarely  comes  abroad 
by  day,  and  if  disturbed  ejects  £rom  its  mouth  an  oily 
matter,  after  the  manner  of  the  Fulmar.  Towards  even- 
ing it  comes  forth  firom  its  stronghold,  and  skims  the  sea 
in  quest  of  food,  which  consists  of  floating  animal  matter 
of  all  kinds.  Its  name,  Petrel,  or  Little  Peter,  is  derived 
from  its  habit  of  occasionally  skimming  along  so  close  to 
the  surface  of  the  sea  as  to  dip  its  feet  in  the  water,  and 
present  the  appearance  of  walking ;  but  its  ordinary  flight 
is  very  like  that  of  the  Swallow. 

The  Stormy  Petrel  breeds  in  the  Orkney,  Shetland,  and 
Scilly  Islands,  but^  a  genuine  ocean-bird,  quits  the  land  as 
soon  as  its  young  are  able  to  accompany  it.  It  is  fre- 
quently seen  in  the  Atlantic  and  Mediten'anean,  and  is 
not  an  uncommon  visitor  to  our  shores,  especially  during 
severe  weather. 

Its  note  is  only  heard  during  the  season  of  incubation, 
when  its  retreat  is  often  betrayed  by  a  low  twittering. 

Stormy  Petrels  are  gregarious  birds;  they  breed  in 
colonies,  and  skim  the  sea  in  small  flocks.  The  French 
steamers  which  sail  between  Toulon  and  Algiers  are  said 
to  be  regularly  accompanied  by  these  birds. 
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GLOSSARY   OF  TECHNICAL  TERMS 


EMPLOYED   IN   THE  VOLUME. 


Aberdeen  Sandpiper,  a  uxuue  fur  the 

Knot 
Aberdevine,  a  name  for  the  Siskin. 
Aoanthis,  213. 
Accentor  alpinus,  03. 

rnodularis,  93. 
Agclaius  Pho&niceus,  233. 
Accipiter  Nisus,  27. 
African  Heron,  the  Purple  Ilerou. 

Pheasant,  376. 

Teal,  the  FeiTuginoiui  Duck. 
Ailsa  Cock,  the  Puffin. 
Alauda  alpeittris,  184. 

arborea,  182. 

arvensis.  177. 

brachydactyUi,  184. 

crititata,  183. 
Alca  ini^iennia,  552. 

Torda,  550. 
Alcedo  Ispida,  268. 
Alk.  the  Razor-bilL 
Allamotte,  the  PetieL 
Allan,  the  Skua. 
Alp,  a  name  for  the  BuIUIucIl 
Alpine  Accentor,  93. 

Swift.  288. 
American  Bittern,  415. 

Blackbird,    the    Red-winged 
Starling. 

Cuckoo,  825. 

MarUn,  284. 

Quail,  the  Colin. 

Starling,  283. 

Wiceon,  507. 
Animer,  Yellow,  193. 
4mpelis  gUToluB,  160. 


Amztil,  the  King  Ouzel,  292. 
Auas  acuta,  405. 

Aiuericoua,  507. 

Buschos,  497. 

clypeata,  493 

Crecca,  604. 

flocitans,  497. 
'enelope,  506. 

Querquedula,  503. 

Strcpera,  494. 
Andalusian  Hemipode,  or  Qiuil,  37L 
Angler,  540. 

Annet,  the  Kittiwake  Gull. 
Anser  albifrona,  47S. 

Bemichu  479. 

bTachvrhyuchus,  476. 

Canadensis,  484. 

Egyptiacus,  483. 

ferus,  473. 

Oambensis,  483. 

leucopsis,  470. 

i-uflcoUis,  483. 

segetum,  475. 

tuiiquatus,  481. 
Anthus  arboraua,  171. 

petrosus,  175. 

pratensis,  174. 

Richardi,  177. 
Aquila  Albicilla,  & 

Chrysaetos,  4. 

Navia,  7. 
Ai-ctio-Bird,  the  Skua. 

Gull,  604. 

Jager  or  Skua,  Baffon*a  Skiu, 
506. 

Tei-n.  56& 


-    a,  srHmlu,  H 

tKB'l  Hnrrtw. 
!luidplp«r,  th>  Knot, 
BwiB,  tho  CrcMad  Onb*. 
AuUo*.  the  ittroL. 

Auk,  AUck-billrd.  \bt  italoriUlL 


INDEX. 

BlmuiiLilfd  Dupk,  t>T. 

Bltloor.  Uie  Bl" 

Btb>k-4-top,  til 

DB-        Uliwk-liillnl  Ai 

Bunr-blU  In  thn  winUr  | 

Blickblnl.  89.  ' 

- ■inBludtln 


1e  BltUriL 


4tU  Uida,  tbs  Bu 
Awl,  the  Woodiioc 
BibbUnc  WarblPT 


lid  Babltlirda,  tb* 


Dimr,  Oio  VolvHt  Scolu. 
BijK  tin  Wbiw-tum  Migh    J 


-pitp.  tbe  Wlnon. 
Bunk-jug,  tbe  ChiiT-uhall' and  ^ 

Banb  Martin  or  Swallow,  231. 
Barbofy  Farthilga,  SQ5- 

Bi^r,  tlie  Biutle.1  Beilili.iDk. 
Buley.biTd.  Ifaa  Sinkin  aud  Wr] 
Bun  Owl,  fii. 
Bimule  Qdosc,  Ibe  BcmliJe  ' 

Btrnd  Woodpecker,  ^»3. 
Itaf-Uiled  Omtivit.  1:15. 


Boardwl  Ti(^  I5s'. 

ilie  FlV™t«hor:  'a.. "utiles' to 'thi 
Willow  Warbler. 
Dee. niter,  2ST. 

Ik-rch-flncii,  tbe  CliLiinncb. 

Bert^rooglte.  IW. 


.Hinged  Stilt. 

Wo«lpf.<ier,  : 

BTiKky-lop,  the  StniiM 


ll.ivk,  Ibo  perarinp  Falcon, 
-heailnt  WngUII,  Ihs  Gny- 
bcaded  Wn^iMil- 
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Bombycilla  garrula,  160. 
Bombycivora,  160. 
Boaaparte's  Gull,  576. 
Boiude,  the  Skua. 
Boonlc  the  Little  Bittern. 
BotaoroB  lentiginosus,  415. 
minutus,  412. 
stellaris,  413. 
Bottle-nose,  the  Puffin. 

Tit,  or  Bottle-Tom,  the  Long- 
tailed  Tit,  156. 
Brake-hopper,  the  Qrasahopper  War- 
bler. 
Bramble-flnch,  or  Brambling,  199. 
Bramblin,  a  name  sometimes  giyen  to 

the  young  of  the  Snow  Bunting. 
Bran,  the  Crow. 
Brancher.  the  Goldfinch  in  its  flist 

year. 
Brantail,  the  Redstart 
Brent  Goose,  481. 

Bridled  Guillemot,  the  Ringed  Guille- 
mot. 
Broad-bill,  the  Shovolor. 

-billed  Sandpiper,  453. 
Bronzie,  the  Connoraiit 
Brook  Ouzel,  a  name  given  to  Dipper, 

and  incorrectly  to  the  Water  RaiL 
Brown-headed  Dnck.  the  Gk)ld  Eye. 
-headed  Gull,  577. 
Linnet,  216. 

Lonsbeak,  the  Brown  Snipe. 
Sandpiper,  the  Common  Sand* 

piper. 
Snipe,  450. 

Starling,  a  name  sometimes 
given  to  the  young  of  the 
SUrling 
Tern,  the  Tern  in  its  imma- 
ture plumage. 
Woodpecker,  the  Creeper. 
Brannich's  Guillemot,  544. 
Bubo  mudniuB,  43. 
Budflnch,  the  Bullfinch. 
Buff-backed  Horon,  410. 

•breaHted  Sandpiper,  453. 
•eoluured  Egret,  the  Sqnaoco 
Henin. 
Bnffel-headed  Duck,  524. 
Buffon's  Skua,  596. 
Buiker,  the  Putlin. 
Bullfinch,  CotiMiion,  222. 

Pine,  •22.'i 
Bulwei's  Petrel,  rtO'i 
Bumble.  Buiiii>y  C«>ss,  the  Bittern. 
Bunting,  Black -Iicad-d,  189. 
Cirl,  195 

Common,  or  Com,  188. 
-Crow,  tliH  UofMled  Crow. 
Green- hem It^d,  the  OrtoluL 
Laphuul,  IH.'i. 

-Lark,  tlie  Common  Bunting. 
Mountain,  the  Snow  Buntiflg. 
Ortolan.  193. 
Reed,  issi 
Snow,  I  ^ 
Tawny,  Mh'  Snow  Bunting. 


Bunting,  Tellow,  lOL 

-Crow,  the  Common  Crow. 

-Lark,  tiie  Com  Bunting. 

-Thrush,  the  Missel  Thrush. 
Burgomaster,  the  Glaucous  Gull,  690i 
Burrow  Duck,  the  Sheldrake. 
Bushchat,  the  Whinchat 
Bustard,  Great,  871 

Little,  876. 

a   provincial   name   fbr  the 
Stone  Curlew. 
Butcher-bird,  the  Shrike. 

Lesser,  the  Bearded  Tit. 
Buteo  Lagopns,  86. 

vulgaris,  34 
Butor  and  Butter-bump,  the  Bittern. 
Butterflip,  the  Avocet 
Buzzard,  Common,  84. 

Honey,  37 

Moor,  40. 

Rough-legged,  36. 

Cackareer,  the  Kittiwake  GulL 

Caddaw,  the  Jackdaw. 

Calamophilus  biarmicus,  158. . 

Calidris  arenaria,  398. 

Callow,  the  Long-tailed  Duck. 

Cambridge  Oodwit,  the  Spotted  Red- 
shank. 

Canada  Goose,  484. 

Owl,  the  Hawk  OwL 

Canard  des  Alpes,  490. 

Canepetiire,  876. 

Capercaillie  or  Capercailzie,  346. 

Capri,  Quails  in,  369. 

Caprimulgus  Europteus,  288. 

Carduelis  el^ans,  21L 
Spinus,  214. 

Cargoose,  the  Crested  Grebe. 

Carmate,  in  the  form  of  a  keeL 

Canton  Crow,  843. 

Gull,  the  Great  Bhick-baoked 
GulL 

Car^wallow,  the  Black  Tern. 

Carthaginian  Hen,  876. 

Caspian  Tern,  562. 

Casse-noiz,  266. 

Castaneous  Duck,  the  Ferruginous 
Duck. 

Cere,  the  wax-like  membrane  which 
covers  the  base  of  the  bill  in  the 
Falconidse. 

Cataraotes  of  the  Septuagint,  554,  563. 

Certhia  familiaris,  302. 

Chaffinch,  196. 

Chaldrick  or  Chalder,  the  Oyster 
Catcher. 

Chandiider,  the  Spotted  Flycatcher. 

Channel  Goose,  tlie  Onnnet. 

ChafadriuH  CantianuR,  369. 
Hiaticula.  386. 
minor,  390. 
Morinellua,  3S4. 
pluvialis,  38L 

Chardonneret,  213 

Charlie  Mlftie.  the  Wbeateac. 

Chatterer,  the  Waxen,  160. 
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Crfcket-bird,the  Onwhopper  Warbler. 
Cricket  Teal,  the  Garganey. 
Crocker,  the  Laughing  Gull,  alio  tho 

Brent  Bemicle. 
Crooked  Bill,  the  Avocet 
Croashill,  Common,  226. 

Parrot.  282. 

White-winged,  232. 
Crow,  Carrion  or  Common,  248. 

Hooded,  Royston,  or  Danish, 
247. 

Red-legged,  237. 
Cnckoo,  American,  or  yellow-billed, 
325. 

Common,  816;  fed  by  Reed 
Warbler,  119. 

Great  Spotted,  324. 
Cnckoo'M  Ivcader  or  Mate,  the  Wry- 
neck, 800. 
Cuculus  canoru8,  316. 

glandariuB,  824. 
Cuddy,  tlie  Galliuule. 
Culmen,  the  ridge  of  the  upper  man- 
dible. 
Caltmte,  in  the  form  of  a  bill-hook  or 

pruning  knife. 
Cuncite-tailed  Gull,  576. 
Curlew,  Black,  the  Glossy  Ibia. 

Common,  419. 

PigiTiy,  or  Curlew  Sandpiper, 
451. 

Stone.  878. 
Curlew-Jack,  the  WliimbreL 
Curruca  atricapilla,  1*25. 

cinerea,  129. 

Galactotes.  128. 

liortensis,  128. 

Orphea,  127. 

Sylviella,  131. 
Cuniortus  Europseus,  877. 
Curwillct,  the  Sanderling. 
Cushat,  tlie  Ring  Dove. 
Cnthbert's  Duck.  St,  the  Eider  Dock. 
Cutty  Wfen,  the  Common  Wren. 
Cygnet,  the  ^oung  Swan. 
Cygnus  Bewickii,  488. 

ferns,  484. 

iuimutabilis,  489. 

Olor,  489. 
Cypselus  apus,  285. 

alpinus,  28& 

Dabchick,  or  Lesser  Grebe,  682. 
Daker  Hen,  the  Land  RaU. 
Dabnatian  Regulus,  142. 
Danish  Crow,  the  Hooded  Crow. 
Daring  of  Larks,  hawking  for  Larks 

with  the   Hobby  was  lormerlf  so 

called. 
Darr,  Blue,  the  Black  Tern. 
Dartford  Warbler,  140. 
Death-bird,  61. 
Decoy,  502. 
Deep   sowing   of  corn  a   protection 

against  binis,  170. 
Dertrum,  a  name  sometimes  given, 

but  errouooualy,  to  tho  hook  of  tho 


bill  in  predaceous  birds.    It  ia  in 
reality  **  the  caul  of  the  nuunmaUa." 
Depressed,  flattened  horizontally. 
Deviling,  the  Swift 
Dick  Dunnock,  the  Hedge  Sparrow. 
Didapper,  the  Dabchick. 
Difflcmty  of  describing  the  song  of 

birds,  80. 
Dippearl,  the  Tern. 
Dipper,  71. 

Dirty  Allen,  the  Skua. 
Dishwasher,  the  Wagtail. 
Diver,  Black,  the  Velvet  Scoter. 

Black-throated,  53& 

Great    Northern,    or    Ring 
necked,  535. 

Pied,  the  Smew. 

Red-throated,    or    Speckled, 
539. 
Diving  Pigeon,  the  Guillemot. 
Dobber  and    Dobchick,   the   Leaser 

Grebe. 
Door  Hawk  and  Dorr  Hawk,  the  Night- 
jar, 288. 
Dorbie,  the  Dunlin. 
Dotterel,  384. 

Ringed,  386. 
Double  Snipe,  the  Great  Snipe. 
Doucker,  a  popular  name  for  a  Grebe 

or  Diver. 
Dove,  Greenland,  the  Black  Guillemot 

Ring,  826. 

Rock,  334. 

Stock.  832. 

Turtle,  337. 

Collared  Turtle.  340. 
Doveky,  the  Black  Guillemot 
Dove-coloured  Falcon,  the  Peregrine 

Falcon. 
Draine,  the  Missel  Thrush,  74. 
Duck,  Bimaculated,  497. 

Black,  the  Scoter  and  Tofted 
Duck. 

BuflTel-headed,  524. 

Burrow,  the  Sheldrake. 

Castaneous,  the  Ferruginous 
Duck. 

Dusky,  the  Eider  Duck. 

Eari,  the  Red-breasted  Merg- 
anser. 

Eider.  508. 

Ferruginous,  517. 

Gadwall,  494. 

Garganey,  503. 

Golden-eye  or  Gowdy,  522. 

Harlequin,  522. 

King,  512. 

Long-tailed,  520. 

Mussel,  the  Scoter. 

Nyroca,the  Ferruginous  Daeic 

Pintail,  495. 

Pochard,  515. 

Red,  the  Ferruginous  Duck. 

Red-crested,  514. 

St    Cuthbert's,     the    EiXer 
Duck. 

Scaup,  517. 
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F-rncod,  Uig  Senup  Duck. 


Duck  Hawk,  tlie  Mnnli  Omnti 
Duckar,  a.  uutiuliir  Duao  ret 

or  Diver 
Diil«ll])r,  Ibo  Uii.B  Plorn. 
Duablnl,  Uuukar,  ocd  Diuuilr, 

Don  Crow,  the  Hondsd  CnJff. 
Dundtver,  tl^o  fuumls  and  youi 

DBBcHnntet,  tLc  fflniL 
Db^Ib,  IH. 

uniitcklQ.  the  1 


Folt  uul  Vcltyliin.  Hie  Fiohirun. 

Uii,i.-I:;iLt^l,  llii.GoMenFjt.-la 

Kern  Om-1.  the  Nig1.li.ir. 

Femt*)*.  11...  Si.ut-wine«l  Goose. 
Fernii;iu..i.sni.A.  il7. 

S|.oIle.1.  .T  llougU-tootod,  B. 

eIwIoOwI.^. 

IT,  cucioue  striit'liih.  ot,  In  tlu!  Owls, 

Ficli)  Uuok,  Uie  Littlu  Duatud. 

m.iaiTlK.,  m;. 

Field  Liirlc,  Um  SfcytnTk. 
FieiT  1  jnaiit,  Itio  Cuinninu  UnneL 
Pln^<!re<ted  Itnniliiik  ur  Wren.  IIS. 
Fire-l«l,  tl.e  HeU..lnrt. 

tsssr*- 

jorel.iiiir,  lliu  Sliiitie.  <H. 

FliklD);  S^\».  or  Fiib    Hawk,  U 

slonki™  i„iKn,l..iiUi^  3.0. 

S«£,    Duir^'ohMmii,   the    Bqt.;«^^. 

0.i,rey. 

Fn«.WU. 

FiKliinB  wlU  fonunnuits  In  Eiijiloii 

Ma. 

Fl.ipper,  a  JTjauB  Duek. 

Kluim  OK.  ttu  UijiM'  ni;. 

Flu«l,Pr7tliol...l.Wliird. 

Ft)ent«l«.r.  Piu.l,  70. 
8p..tted,fi:. 
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Freckled  Heron,  tlie  Amorican  Bittern. 
Pregilun  Grnculuti,  2.S7. 
French  Linnet,  the  lUidpole. 

MaKi>io,      the      Red-hacked 
Sliriko. 

Pnrtridj;e,  803. 

Pie,  thu  (}reat  ST)otte<l  Wood- 
jHsckcr. 
Fringilla  c<»;Ic»«,  IM. 

Montifringillo,  199. 
Folica  atro.  4C9. 
Fnligula  aliieoia,  524. 

Clangula,  523. 

cristata,  519. 

fcrina,  515. 

f  glacial  is,  520. 
listrionica,  5S2. 
MariU,  517. 
Nyroca,  517. 
rutlna,  514. 
Fulmar  Petrel,  597. 
Furze  Chat,  105. 
Furze  Chuck,  the  Furze  Chat 

Gadwall,  494. 

Oa^Ie.  a  flight  of  Wild  Geese.  481. 

Ga  rfowl,  the  Aiik  and  the  RazorbilL 

Gallinula  chloropus,  465. 

Gallinule,  the  Moor  Hen :  this  name 
is  sometimes  also  applied  to  the 
Crakes. 

Gallwell  Drake,  the  Land  Rail. 

Gambo  Goose,  483. 

Gtennot,  55.S. 

Garde-boeuf  Heron,  410. 

Garden  Ouzel,  the  Blackbird. 
Warbler,  128. 

Oardenian  Heron,  the  young  of  the 
Night  Heron. 

Gaii^ney,  503. 

Oarrot,  Buflul-headed,  524. 
Qolden-cyed,  522. 

Garrulus  glandarius,  2C3. 

Qarzctta,  the  Little  Egret. 

Garrulous  Roller,  'Jiki. 

Gaunt,  the  Crusted  Grebe. 

Gentil  Falcon,  the  young  Goshawk. 

German  bird-fanciers,  198. 

Gertrude's  bird,  the  Great  BUick  Wood- 
pecker. 

Gibraltar  Quail,  the  Andalusian  Quail. 

Gidd,  the  Jack  Hnipe. 

Gillhowter,  the  White  OwL 

Gladdy,  the  Yellow  Hammer. 

Glarcola  torniiata.  380. 

Glaucous  Gull.  590. 

Glead,  Gled,  or  Glade,  the  Kite. 

Glossy  Ibis,  419. 

Goat  Owl  and  Goat-suf.kcr,  the  Night 
Jar,  288. 

Godwit,  Bar-tailed,  435. 
Black-tailed,  436. 
Red-lecged,  the  Spotted  Red- 
shauk. 

Goldcrest,  142. 

Qolden  Eagle,  4. 

-eyed  Duek,  62S. 


GoIdcL-crcsted   Rcgulns,  Waibler  or 
Wren.  142. 

Oriole  or  Thrush,  90. 

Plover,  381. 

swallowed  by  a  Glau- 
cous Gull,  590. 

-vented  Thru.Hh,  83 
Goldflnch,  GoiJio,  and  Gooldie,  211. 
Goldfinch,  a   name    for   the   Yellow 

Hammer. 
Goosander,  The,  527. 

Red-brcastcd,  526. 
Ooose,  Bean,  475. 

Bemicle,  479. 

Brent,  481. 

Canada  or  Cravat,  484. 

Chj«nnel,  the  Gannet. 

Duntcr,  the  Eider  Duck. 

£g>'ptian,  483. 

Gunner,  or  Emlior,  the  GfmI 
Northern  Diver. 

Gambo,  or  S|>ur-wingcd,  483. 

Grey-log.    Fttn,    Stubble,    or 
Wild,  473. 

Laughing,  or  Whito-fh)nt^ 
478. 

Pink-footed,  476. 

Red-brcQsted.  483. 

Ruddy,  the  Hlitildrake. 

Short-billed  Grey,  the  Pink- 
footed  Goose. 

Solan.  Soland,  or  Solent,  558. 

White-fronted,  478. 
Gor-cock,  the  Moor  Cock. 
Gor  Crow,  the  Carrion  ('row. 
Gorsehatch,  the  Whcateor. 
Gorse-duck,  the  Com  Crak;. 
Gorse  Linnet,  the  Common  IJunet 
Goshawk,  26. 

Goud  Spink,  the  Goldflnch. 
Gouldnng,  the  Yellow  Haiunier. 
Gourder,  the  Petrel 
Gouk,  the  Cuckoo. 

Graduated,  a  term  applied  to  the  tail 
of  a  bird  when  the  middle  feathers 
are  longest,  and  the  outer  ones  are 
shorter  in  gradation. 
Grand  Duke,  thu  Great  Eagle  Owl 

Pouillet,  137. 
Grasshopper  Iju-k  or  Warbler,  110. 
Gross-mumruffln,  the  Willow  Warbler. 
Great  Auk,  552. 

-billed  Scoter,  the  Suif  Scoter. 

Black-lacked  Gull,  589. 

Black  Woodpecker,  205i 

Bustard,  372. 

Crested  Grebe,  539. 

-eared  Owl,  or  Great-homed 
Owl.  the  Eagle  Owl 

Egret,  the  Great  Wliite  Heron. 

Grey  Gull,  the  Herring  Gull. 

Grey  Shrike,  61. 

-headed  Poker,  or  Wigcon,  the 
Pochard. 

Imber,  or  Nortliora  Diver,  690^ 

FloTer,  S7& 

Sedge  Warbler.  117. 


Unwing,  the  PHwiL 

-leggnl  flhuik,  *S3, 

PloYtT.    the    ftiw™   Plo« 

Bundi.lper.  4fe. 

Scoiii,  Uh  Bhis. 

Shank,  or  Qremihuik  Siiip 

-wlnKBd  Teiil,  Uia  Comnio 
Woodivwtier,  »s. 
iMidTurtto.tliollliickOnlllmo' 
"Hell  8»nJpiper,  tlis  Rqr.  ■ 


Duck.lheKfngDncit. 
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Hidcyon  days,  SGO. 

Half-Cnrlow,  the  Whimbrel  atid  God* 
wit 
-Dack,  the  Wigeon,  Pocliard, 

Ac 
-Snipe,  the  Jack-Siiipe. 
HaliaStoB  AJbiciUa,  8. 
Handsaw,  a  corruption  of  Heronshaw, 

408. 
Harelda,  522. 

Harle,  the  Red-breasted  Mciignnser. 
Harlequin  Duck,  522. 
Harpy,  the  Marsh  Harrier. 
Harrier,  Hen,  40. 
Marsh,  89. 
Montagu's,  42. 
Ring-tailed,  40. 
Havelda.  622. 

Hawfinch,  or  Haw  Qrosbeak,  209. 
Hawk,  Fishing,  the  Osprey. 
Oos,  26. 
Sparrow,  27. 
Hawking.  17,  408. 

Hawk  Owl,  or  Canada  Owl.  58.    This 
nanic  is  aiso  sometimes  given  to  the 
Short-eared  OwL 
Hay-bird,  or  Hay   Tit,   the  Willow 
Warbler. 
Jack,  the  Garden  Warbler  and 
Whitethroat. 
Heather  Bluiter,  the  Snipe. 

Linnet,  the  Mountain  Linnet 
Heathfowl,  or  Heathpoult,  the  Moor- 
fowl. 
Heath  Throstle,  the  Ring  Ouzel. 
Hebridal  Sandpiper,  the  Turnstone. 
Heckimal,  the  Blue  Tit. 
Hedge  Accentor,  Clianter,  Sparrow, 

orwarbler,  93. 
Hedge-Chicken,  the  Wheatear. 

•Jug,  the  Ix)ng-tailed  Tit 
Hegrilskip.  the  Heron. 
Helegug,  the  Puffin. 
HeUctjay.  the  Razor-bill. 
Hemipoae,  Andalusian,  371. 
Hemipodius  tachydromus,  371. 
Hen  Harrier,  Hen  Harrow,  or  Hen- 

driyer,  40. 
Hem,    Hemshaw,    Heronshaw,    the 

Heron. 
Heron,  AfHcan,  or  Purple,  409. 

fiufr-backed  or  Little  White, 

410. 
Common,  Crested,  or  Grey, 

405. 
Great  White,  409. 
Night  or  Gardenian,  416. 
Squacco,  411. 
Heronsewgh,  the  Heron. 
Herring-ban  perhaps  a  corruption  of 
Herrlng-Dird,  a  Diver. 
Gant,  the  Gannet 
Gull,  587. 
Hew-hole,  the  Woodpecker. 
Hickwall,  the  Lesser  Spotted  Wood- 
pecker. 
High-hoo,  the  Woodpecker. 


Himantopus  melanoptenis,  484. 

Hiogga,  the  Razor-biiL 

Hirundo  Pratincola,  the  Pratlncnlai 

purpurea,  S84. 

rlpula,  281. 

rustics,  271. 

urbica,  277. 
Hissing  OwL  the  White  Owl. 
Hoarse  Gowk,  the  Snipe. 
Hobby,  18, 181. 

Red-footed,  22  ■ 
Hoddy,  the  Crow. 
Holm  Cock  and  Holm  Screech,  the 

Missel  Thrush. 
Honey  Bnznrd,  87. 
Hooded  Crow,  247. 

destructive  to  Grouse,  858. 

Gull,  the  Black-headed  GulL 
577. 

Meiganser.  525. 
Hoop,  the  Bullfinch. 
Hooper,  484. 
Hooi>oe,  809. 
Homed  Douker,  or  Grebe,  631. 

Goose,  the  Brent  Goose. 

Lark,  the  Shore  Lark. 

Owl.  the  Long-enrcd  Owl,  47. 
Homfinch,  toe  Petrel. 
Homiwinks,  tiie  Ijapwing. 
Horra,  the  Brent  Goose. 
Horseflnclj,  the  Chaffinch. 
Horse-match,  the  Red-backed  Slirike, 

the  Wheat-car,  and  Whin-chat 
Horse-shoe  Goose,  the  Egjrptian  Goose. 
House  Martin,  or  Swallow,  the  Win- 
dow Martin,  277. 

Sparrow,  201. 
Hover  Hawk,  the  KestriL 
Howlet,  the  Brown  OwL 
Howster,  the  Knot 
Huckmuck,  the  Long-tailed  Tit,  16«. 
Hullat  the  OwL 
Huppe,  310. 

Ibis  Falcinellus,  or  Glossy,  410. 
Icebird,  the  Little  Auk. 
Iceland  Falcon,  the  Gyr  Falcon. 

Gull,  585. 
Irober,  or  Immer,  Great,  tlie  Northern 
Diver. 

Lesser,   the   Black  -  throated 

Diver. 

Ingrlan  Falcon,  the  Red-footed  Falcon. 

Isle  of  Wight  Parson,  the  Cormornnt 

Iris  (plvftUf  Irides),  the  coloured  circle 

of  the  eye  surrounding  the  pupil. 
Isaac,  the  Hedge  Sparrow. 
Ivory  Gull,  682. 
Ivy  Owl,  the  Bam  Owl. 

Jack  Curlew,  the  Whimbrel. 

Jackdaw,  256. 

Jack-nicker,  the  Goldfinch. 

Jack  Saw,  the  Goosander. 

Jack  Snipe,  448. 

Jadreka  Snipe,  the  Great  Plover. 

Jager,  the  Arctic  GulL 


KlnrHuTT^tbi  OoIdBneb. 


^ntnUoek,  tlM  Stenlv. 


SMinktGnll,M_. 

Kan.  >  SUM  oltan  (<mi,  IbanEh  In 

•««»«»1t.  to  tki  JuBctliin  o/  tb 

tUH  uj  UbU  of  >  um. 
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Little  Gall.  575. 

Horned  Owl,  45. 

Mountain  -Fincb,    thn    Snow 

Bunting. 
Owl,  59. 
Peggy,    the    Lesser    Wliitc- 

uiroat. 
Petrel,  the  Petrel. 
Ringed  Plover,  390. 
8anapii>er,  the  Little  Stint 
Stint,  454. 

Swimmer,  the  Phalarope. 
Tern,  669. 
White  Heron,  the  young  of 

the  Buff-hacked  Heron. 
YeUow-bird,      the      Willow 
Wren. 
Lobefoot,  the  Phalarope,  471. 
Long-eared  or  Homed  Owl,  47. 

-legged  Plover  or  Long-legs, 

the  Stilt, 
-legged  Sandpiper,  the  Wood 

Sandpiper, 
-neck,  the  Little  Bittern, 
-shank,  the  Stilt 
-tailed     Capon.     Pie,     Pod, 
Mufflin,  or  Mag,  the  Long- 
tailed  Tit 
-tailed  Duck,  Hareld,  or  Ha- 

veld,  520. 
-tailed  Tit,  154. 
Long-tongue,  the  Wryneck. 
Loom,  or  Loon,  the  Diver. 
Lore,  the  space  between  tlio  beak  and 

tbjd  eye. 
Lough  Diver,  the  Smew. 
Lozia  curvirostra,  226. 
leucoptcra,  232. 
Pityupsittacus,  232. 
Lulu,  183. 

Lnm,  Lungy,  the  Quillemot. 
Lumme,  the  Diver,  539. 
Lyre,  the  Manx  Shearwater. 

Machetes  pugnax,  437. 
Macrorhamphus  griseus,  450. 
Madge  Howlet,  the  White  Ow>. 
Magiowan,  a  name  for  the  Divers. 
Magpie,  Madge.  Mag,  259. 
Magpie  Diver,  the  Smew. 
Muduck,  or  Malmarsh,  the  Fulmar. 
Mallard,  497. 
Mallemoke,  the  Fulmar. 
Mandibles,  upper  and  imdor,  the  two 

portions  of  a  bird's  bill. 
Mauvis,  83. 

Man-of-war-bird,  the  Skua,  594. 
Manx    Petrel,    or  Puffin,  the    3Ianx 

Shearwater,  599. 
Marionette,  the  Buffcl-headed  Duck. 
Marketjew  Crow,  the  Chough. 
Marrot  the  Guillemot  and llazorbill. 
Marsh  Harrier,  39. 
Marsh  Hen,  the  Galllnule. 

Tern,    tlie    Whiskered    and 

Gull-billed  Term. 
Tit,  153. 


Marten  Snipe,  the  Green  Sandpiper. 
Martin,  American  Purple,  284. 

Bank  or  Sand,  2S1. 

Window,  House,  or  Common 
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Martinet,  or  Martlet,  the  Martin. 
Marygold  Finch,  the  Gold-crest 
Masked  Gull,  576. 

Mattagess,    an   old  name   given   by 
falconers  to  the  Great  Grey  Shrike, 
which  was  formerly  common  in  the 
North  of  England,  and  waa  trained 
to  kill  small  birds. 
Mavis,  the  Thrush,  79,  $3. 
Maybird,  or  Mayfowl,  the  WhimbreL 
Meadow  Crnkc,  or  Drake,  the  GalU- 
nule. 
Pipit  Titlark,  or  Titling,  174. 
Mealy  Duck,  the  young  of  the  Long- 

tailed  Duck. 
Mealy  Kedpole,  218. 
Mecistura  vagans,  156. 
Megg-cut-throat,  the  White-throat 
Melizophilus  Dartfordiensis,  140. 
Merganser,  526. 
Mergulus  melanoleucos,  545. 
Mergus  albillux.  b15. 

cucullatus,  526. 
Merganser,  527. 
Serrator,  526. 
Mergus    of    classical    authors,     the 

Cormorant  554. 
Merle,  the  Blackbird. 
Merlin,  29,  181. 
Merops  Apiaster,  267. 
Mew,  or  Mow,  a  Gull. 

Pigeon,  the  Red-legged  Gull. 
Mice,  destroyed  by  Bam  Owl,  68. 
Middle     Si>otted    Woodpecker,     the 

liesser  Spotted  Woodpecker. 
Migratory    Pigeon,     the     Passenger 

Pigeon,  340. 
Millithrum,  the  Long-tailed  Tit 
Milan  Royal,  32. 
Milvns  regalis,  31. 
Minute  Gallinule,  the  Little  Crake. 

Mcrgan.ser,  the  Young  Smew. 
Tringa,  the  I.ittle  Stint. 
Mire  Crow,  the  Black -headed  GulL 
Dmni,  the  Bittem. 
Suii»c,  the  8nii»e. 
MiHSol  Thrush,  or  Misseltoe  Thrush, 

73. 
Mitty,  the  Petrel. 
Mock-liird,  the  Sedge  Warbler. 
Mock  Nightingale,  the  Bhick-cap  and 

Garden  Warbler. 
Monk,  the  Bulliliu'h. 
Montagu's  Harrier,  42. 
Moor  Blackbird,  ur  Ouzel,  the  Ring 

Ouzel 
Moor  Buzzard,  40. 

Moor   Cock,    tho  male  of   tlie  Red 
Grouse. 
Coot,  or  Moor  Hen,  465. 
Fowl,  or  Red  Grouse,  361. 
Titling,  the  Stone  Chat 


UuHt,  tbt  Twin. 

"■n^    lh«    Onwn    Wood. 

OmI,  Um  Ring  OuMl. 

Bpmow.  MU. 
Mimw  H»wk  or  Owl.  the  H.wk  Owl 
J™***  Tm,  U»  Whi.)»™i  T*m. 
IlDd-plDnr,  Iba  On*  Plavgr 

S^W-  "">  VUlatfaTTKt. 

Halia^UMPaaD 
MDlMHawlcthsOspni 

KmnnUBn,  thf '—--■' 
Hnrderiu-Mni 


il«l  Tit,  18 


MTWdroiBbio,  <u. 

"'iwhliid"  "''''"  '"'*  "'  "'"  ""''' 
N«tt«rj«y,  KK). 

Nwrtion  pflnmoptetuk,  3. 

WhltethrSit.  mongrr,  tin 

m^-j-pecker  .nd  Nickla.  Ih-.  Wood. 
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Owl,  Woodcock,  tho  Short-«ared  OwL 
Ox-bird,  the  Dunlin  and  Sanderliug. 
Ox-«ye,  the  Great  Tit. 
Oyster-catcher.  400. 

Padge  and  Padge  Owl,  the  Bam  Owl. 

Paln)ii>edes,  Web-footed  Birds. 

Puidion  Haliaetus.  10. 

Paudle-whew,  the  Wigeon. 

Parasitic  Giill,  the  Skno. 

rirrot,  Ailsa,  the  Puflln. 

Parrot  Oossbill,  232. 

Parrot,  Sea,  tli'e  Puffin. 

Parson  Mew,  the  Black-liocked  Gull. 

Partridge.  Barbary,  365. 

Common,  or  Grey,  3o8. 

Red-legged,  363. ' 

Virginian,  the  Colin,  366. 

WliTte.  the  Ptarmigan. 
Panis  ater,  162. 

candatus.  1&4. 

ccerulcus.  148. 

cristatus,  151. 

m^or,  145. 

palustris,  153. 
Pasrcnger  Pigeon,  310.   . 
Passer  domesticus,  201. 

montanuR,  205. 
Passerine,    belonging   to   the    order 

Passeres. 
Passerine      Warbler,     the      Garden 

Warbler. 
Pastor,  Rose-coloured,  236. 
Pastor  roseus,  2^6. 
Pea-flnch,  the  Chnffinch. 
Pearl,  the  Tern. 
Pease  Crow,  tlie  Tern. 
Peck,  tho  liar-tailed  Go<lwit 
Poctenated,  eut  Tike  a.  comb. 
Pectoral  Snndpiper.  455. 
Peese-weep,  the  Peewit,  also  some- 
times given  to  the  Greenfinch. 
Pcffgy,  the  Wn'n,   Whitcthroat,  and 

Garden  Warbler. 
Peggy-cut -thront.  the  Wliitcthroat 
Penguin,    the  Razor-bill   and    Great 

Auk. 
Perchera,  the  Inscssoros. 
Perdix  cinorea,  35S. 

petrosn,  365. 

rufa,  363. 
Perdrix  de  mer,  SSO. 
Peewit,  the  Ijipwing  Plover,  393. 
Peewit  Gull,  the  Herring  GulL 
Pepys's  Diary,  extract  from,  87. 
Peregrine  Falcon,  15. 
Pemis  apivonis,  37. 
Petites  b^tes,  101. 
Petrel,  Bulwei's,  602. 

Capped,  59S. 

Dusky,  602. 

Fork-tailed  or  Leach's,  60S. 

Fulmar,  597. 

Stormy.  003. 

Wilson's.  602. 
The  nsme  Petrel  is  in  some  placeK 
given  to  tho  Godwit 


Petrocincia  saxatilis,  92. 
Pettychaps.  Greater,  the  Garden  War- 
bler. 

Lesser,  the  ChifT-chafT. 
Phalacrocorax  carbo,  553. 

cristatus,  557. 
Phalarope,  Grey  or  Brown,  47. 

Red-necked  or  hyperborean, 
473. 
Plmlaropus  lobatus,  471. 

hyperboreus,  473. 
Pliasianus  Colehicus,  341. 
Phca-sant,  341. 

African,  376. 
Pheasant,  Sea.    and   Pheasant-tailed 

Wigeon,  the  Pintail  Duck. 
Philomel,  the  Nightingale. 
Philomela  Lnscinia,  120. 
Phoenicura  ruticilla,  99. 

Snccica,  98. 

Tithys.  102. 
Planet,    the    Magpie,    and    Oyster- 
catcher. 
Pica  caudata,  259. 
Picarini,  the  Avocet 
Pick-cheese,  the  Tomtit,  and  Great 

Tit 
Pick-a-tree,  the  Wood)>ecker. 
Pickmire,  the  Black-headed  GulL 
Picktamy  and  Picket,  tho  Tern. 
Pictom,  the  Black-headed  Gull. 
Picus  mivJor,  296. 

martius,  295. 

minor,  298. 

viridis,  292. 
Pie,  Sen,  the  Oyster-catcher. 
Pied  Dh'er,  the  Smew. 

Flycatcher,  70. 

Oj'ster-catchcr,  400. 

Wagtail,  162. 

Wigeon,  the  Oargnney,  and 
Gold-eye. 

Woodpecker,  296. 
Pie  Finch,  the  Chaffinch. 
Pienet  and  Piet,  the  Magpie. 
Piet,  Water,  the  Water  Ouzel. 
Pigeon,  Domestic,  334. 

Migratory  or  Passenger.  340. 

Rock,  or  Wild,  334. 

Wood,  326. 
Pigeon  Hawk,  the  Sparrow  Hawk. 
Pigeon  Mow,  Red-legged  ;  the  Black- 
headed  Gull  in  its  winter  plumage. 
Pigmy  Curlew,  or  Sandi>iper,  451. 
Pine  Bullfinch,  or  Grosbeak,  225. 
Pink,  the  Chaffinch. 
Pink-footed  Goose,  476. 
Pinnock,  a  Tit 
Pint,  the  Laughing  Gull. 
PinUil  Duck,  495. 
Pintailed  Sand  Gronse,  368. 
Pipit,  or  Pipit  Lark. 

Meadow.  174. 

Richard^i,  177. 

Rock  or  Shore.  176. 

Tree  171. 
Pirenet,  the  Sheldrake 


FuUcetu  uuitiii.  i3i. 
EonuniH.Ul. 
etlMMtu.M& 


FDpi  Uh  Redwing. 

PoplnUy,  the  Ontn 

Port-figmont  Hen.  the  Comn 

Fnt-faird,  ths  Spotted  FlintchiiT. 
Pntincole,  Austrlin,  or  ColUred,  SSO 

Pp^TBUcfl     Furiflliiig,    the     DutfOrd 

WlTblBT. 

Pniiut-UUar,  Ui«  Ooldflnch. 
PtaimlEtm,  Wblts  or  Onj,  US. 

hunted  liT  Hnk  Owl,  M. 

Bnwo,  the  Red  OrouM^ 

Pnckeridge,  tl 
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Redpolo,  Common  vr  Letiiwr,  219. 

Mealy.  218. 
Rod  Sandpiper,  the  Knot  in  its  summer 

plumage. 
RediihauK,  Common,  423. 

Spotted,  4-J3. 
Red-shouldercd  Starling,  233. 
Redstart,  Common,  99. 

Block.  102. 
Red-throated  Diver,  539. 
Redwing,  S3. 
Red-winged  Blackbird,  Maixo-bird,  or 

Bterlinff,  233. 
Reed-bird,  the  Sedge  Warbler. 
Reed  Bunting,  the  Block-headed  Bunt- 
ing, 189. 

Fauvette,  the  Sedge  Warbler. 

Pheasant,  tlie  Bearded  Tit 

Sparrow,    the    Black-headed 
Bunting. 

Warbler  or  Wren,  117. 
Reeve,  the  female  of  the  Ruff,  438. 
Regulus  crisUtus,  142. 

ignicapillus,  145. 

modestus,  142. 
Richard's  Pipit,  177. 
Richardson's  Skua,  594. 
Richel  Bird,  the  Lesser  Tern. 
Riud-tabberer,  the  Green  Woodpecker. 
Ring  Blackbird,  the  Ring  Ouzel 
Ring  Dove,  32G. 
Ringed  Dotterel,  or  Plover,  386. 

Guillemot,  544. 
Ring-necked  Diver,  535. 
iUng  Ouzel,  89. 

Pheasant,  345. 

Plover,  use. 
Ring-tail,  the  Hen  Harrier. 
Ring-tailed  Eagle,  the  Golden  Eagle 

in  the  second  year's  plumage. 
Rippock,  the  Tern. 
Robin,  95. 

Rochie.  tlie  Little  Auk. 
Bock-birds,  the  Auk,  Puffin,  and  Guille- 
mot 
Rock  Dove,  834. 

Rocker  and  Hoi^kier,  the  Rock  Dove. 
Rock  Grouse,  the  Ptarmigan. 

Hawk,  the  Merlin. 

Lark,  or  Pipit,  175. 

Ouzel,  the  King  Ouzel. 

Sandpiper,  the  Purple  Sand- 
pil)er. 

Thrush,  92. 
Rodge,  the  Gadwull. 
Rohrdomniel  and  Rohrtruromel,  414. 
Roitelet  4  triple  bandeau,  145. 
RoUer,  266. 

Rood  Goose,  the  Brent  Goose. 
Rook,  249. 
Rordrum.  414. 
Roseate  Tern.  r>65. 
Rose-coloured  Ouzel,  Pastor,  Starling, 

or  Thrush,  2.Hrt. 
Rose  Linnet,  the  Rcdpole,  and  Com- 
mon Linnet. 
Rosemary,  Sea,  426. 


Ross's  Gull,  576. 

Rotch.  or  Rotche,  the  Little  Auk. 

Rothermuck,  the  Bemicle  Goose. 

Rough-legged  Buzzard,  36. 

Royston  Crow,  247. 

Ruddock,  the  Redbreast 

Ruddy  Goose,  or  Sheldrake,  490. 

Plover,  the  Bar-toiled  Godwit 
Ruff,  437. 
Rufous-backed  Egret,  410. 

Sedge  Warbler,  128. 
Runner,  the  Water  Roil. 

Stone,  the  Ringed  Plover. 

Sabine's  Gull,  or  Xeme,  575. 

Snipe,  450. 
St  Cuthbert's  Duck,  the  Eider  Duck. 
St  KUdo,  562,  597. 

St  Martin's  Snipe,  the  Jack  Snipe. 
Soloch,  554,  563. 
Salicoria  orundinacea,  117. 

Locustella,  110. 

luscinioidus,  113. 

Jihragmitis,  114. 
urdoides,  117. 
Sandcock,  the  Redshank. 
Sonderling,  398. 
Bond  Grouse,  36a 
Sand-lark,    the   Ringed   Plover   and 

Sandpiper. 
Band  Martin,  281. 
Sandpiper.  Ash-coloured,  the  Knot 

Black,  Pun>Ie,  or  Rock,  459. 

Broad-billed,  453. 

Buff-brcosted,  453. 

Common,  428. 

Curlew  or  Pigmy  Curlew,  451. 

Green,  426. 

Little,  the  LitUe  Stint 

Pectoral,  455. 

Purple  or  Selninger,  459. 

Red,  the  Redshank. 

Rock  or  Purple,  459. 

Scollop-toed,  the  Phalorope. 

Schinz's,  455. 

Spotted,  430. 

Wood,  427. 
Sandsnipe,  a  Sandpiper. 
Sandwich  Tern,  563. 
Sandy-loo,  the  Ring  Plover. 

Poker,  the  PochaitL 
Sorcelle.  the  Long-toiled  Duck. 
Sovi's  Warbler,  113. 
Saw-bill,  the  Merganser. 
Sozicolo  (Euoiithe,  107. 

rubetro,  105. 

rubicola,  103. 
Scale  Drake,  the  Sheldrake. 
Scallop-toed  Sandpiper,  the  PhaUuope. 
Scomrael,  the  Bar-toiled  Godwit 
Scopulors,  the  feothers  which  rise  ftom 
the  shoulders  and  cover  the  sides  of 
the  bock. 
Scor  Crow,  the  Black  Tern. 
Scarf,  and  Sctirt,  the  Shag. 
Scaup-duck,  617. 
Scaurie,  the  Herring  Gull. 


SeoUock.  the  GnilleiiKit 
bm  Cnjw,  IM  Comiannl  i 


Ldrii,  Die   Rock   Pipit  wt 

JI.Jl'."llew"'"Mi>«,  UwGnlL 
Plisumit.  Uw  TinUU  Dock. 
Suaiiiper,  His  Piuple 'Band- 

S-illoi..  Uie  Tmi,  IM,  iU. 
Titling,  Uh  Bock  flplt 

Wiiicon.  Iba  Saup-duck. 

Sitl^rA  UU09I'.  the  Kicnt  Berritde. 
BHrojhUrvB,  Uie  nullbfcaUwn  oriablg 

rrani  Oifl  MTond  j'lint  of  the  viiu. 
Si^f-binl.  Setlyi  WuUer,  or  S«df* 

Hulni^r  Huidplper,  th«  Fuipl<  8. 
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Booty  Tern,  674. 

Souide,  La,  440. 

Sp&rlin-fowl,  the  female  Meiiganser. 

Spanow,  Hedge,  93. 

aoose,  201. 

Reed,  the  Black-headed  Bunt- 

Mountain  or  Tree,  205. 
Spectacle  Duck,  the  Golden-eye. 
Sparrow-hawk,  27. 
Sparrow-owl,  the  Little  OwL 
Specultun,  the  bright  feathers  which 
form  &  kind  of  oiAk  on  the  wing  of 
the  Ducks. 
Speckled-bellied  Goose,  the   White- 
tronted  Goose. 

Diver,  the  yoimg  of  the  Great 
Northern  Diver. 
Spider-diver,  the  Dabchick. 
Spency,  the  PetreL 
Spink,  the  Chaffinch. 
Spirit  Duck,  the  Buffel-headed  Duck. 
Spoonbill,  41& 

Spotted  Crake,  Gallinule,  or  Water- 
hen,  46*2. 

Eagle,  7. 

Falcon,  the  Pcr^prine  Falcon. 

Flycatcher,  67. 

Guillemot,  545. 

Redshank,  or  Snipe,  423. 

Sandpiper,  430. 

Woodpecker,  298. 
Spotted  -  necked    Turtle    Dove,    the 

Turtle  Dove. 
Sprat  Loon,  the  young  of  the  Great 
Northern  Diver. 

Mew,  the  Kittiwake  Gull 
Spring  Wagtail,  the  Yellow  or  Ray's 

Wagtail 
Spurre,  the  Tern. 
Spur-winged  Goose,  483. 
Squacco  Hbron,  411. 
Squatarola  cinerea,  390. 
Squauk  Duck,  the  Bimaculated  Duck. 
.Standgale,  or  Stannel,  the  Kestrel 
Stankhen,  the  Moorhen. 
Starling,  Common,  Stare,  or  Starenil, 
233. 

Red-shouldered,  233. 
Staynil,  the  Starling. 
Steel  Duck,  Larger,  the  Goosander. 

Lesser,  the  Merganser. 
StcIIei's  Western  Duck,  51L 
Sterna  Anglica,  669. 

Arctica,56a. 

Boysii,  563. 

Caspia,  562. 

DougaUii,  565. 

flssipes,  572. 

fuliginosa.  574. 

Hirundo,  566. 

leucopareia,  568. 

leucoptera,  573. 

minuta,  569. 

stolida,  574. 
Stilt,  Blaok-winged,  434. 
Stinu  Little.  454. 


Stint,  Temminck's,  454. 

the  Dunlin, or  any  similar  bird, 

is  often  so  called  on  the  coast. 
Stock  Dove,  332. 

Stonechat,   Stonechacker,  or  Stone- 
clink,  103. 
Stone    Curlew,    the    Great    Plover, 

378, 
Stonegall,  the  Kestrel. 
Stone  Hawk,  the  Merlin. 
Stoue  Plover ;  tlie  Godwit  and  Oieu 

Plover  are  sometimes  so  called. 
Stone-siiiich,  the  Stone-chat. 
Stork,  Black.  417. 

White,  417. 
Stonn  Cock,  the  Missel  Thrush. 

Petrel,  or  Storm  Finch.  603. 
Straney,  the  Guillemot. 
Strawsniecr,  the  Willow  Wren. 
Strepsilas  Interpres,  395. 
Striated  Tern,  the  Sandwich  Tem 
Strix  tlammea,  51. 
Stumus  vulgaris,  233. 
Suffida  fruticosa,  420. 
Sula  alba,  558. 
Summer  Snipe,  the  Sandpipei. 

Teal,  the  Garganey. 

Wagtail,  Ray's  Wagtail 
Surf  Scoter,  514. 
Sumia  funerea,  58. 

nyctea,  57. 
Swallow,  271. 

Sea,  the  Tern,  564. 
Swallow-tailed  Kite,  33. 

Duck,  or  Sheldrake,  the  Long* 
tailed  Duck. 
Swan,  Bewick's,  488. 

Hooper,  Wild,  or  Whistling, 
484. 

Mute,  489. 

Polish,  489. 
Sweet  William,  the  Goldfinch. 
Swift,  Alpine,  or  White-bellied,  288. 

Common,  285. 
Swift-foot,  the  Courser. 
Swimmer,  Little,  the  Phalarope. 
Swine-pipe,  the  Redwing. 
Sylvia  Hippolais,  137. 

rufd.  13& 

sylvicola.  133. 

Trochilus.  135. 
Symium  Aluco,  55. 

Tadoma  Bellonii,  490. 

rutila,  491. 
Tail-coverts,  upper  and  under,  feathers 

covering  the  basal  portion  of  the 

tail-featners  above  and  below. 
Tailor,  the  Goldfinch. 
Tammie  Cheekie,  and  Tauunie  Norie, 

the  Puffin. 
Tang-whaup,  the  WhimbreL 
Tangle-picker,  the  Turnstone. 
Taring.  Tarrot,  the  Tern. 
Tarmachan,  the  Ptarmigan. 
Tarrock,  the  young  of  the  Kittiwak* 

Gull. 


TBBgln.lui.  Owl,  flL 
Tun,  Antic,  MS. 
BUotSTl 

Coiniaon,  la. 
Onll-bllled.  £81, 
LMMr,  M». 
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T*"*!"!*..  thoqullS  which  .prtog  ft 
<h^thirto,,ai.«J<,totofn*, 
Tetno  Tstrii.  S47. 

UrogiJJu.  aiA 
TluUuJdniiiu  Ddwerii,  «)< 

iMclill,  MS. 

pstigici,  SOS. 

TJIck-hlllod  Qui'jldnot.  SU. 
TJH«™k,  th>  Ki^l  Tl,rn,h. 
Thnuli,  Oold-venleil,  Sa. 

-Nighliiignip,  117 

»^  thu  Ring  OuM],  w. 

Solltiry,    the  joung  ot  tlk 
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Ulula.  the  Tawnr  Owl,  65. 

Under  tailcovcrts,  the  feathers  which 

overlap  the  base  of  the  tail  beneath. 
Under  wing-coverts,  tlie  feathers  which 

cover  the  wings  beneath. 
Upper  tail-coverts,  the  feathers  which 

overlap  the  base  of  the  tail  above. 
Upper  wmg-co verts,  the  feathers  which 

overlap  the  base  of  the  quills. 
Upupa  Epops.  309. 
Uria  13runniebii,  544. 
Grylle.  545. 
lacrymans,  544. 
Tn)ilp,  541. 
Utick,  the  Wluiiclmt 

Vannoau,  395. 
Vauc'llus  crist-ntus,  30.1. 
Vnro  Wij^eon.  the  Sinew. 
Velvet  Kunner,  the  Water  Rail 
Velvet  Scoter  or  Duck,  512. 
Virginian  Colin  or  I'urtridge,  300. 
Vultur  fulvus,  1. 
Vulture,  Ej^yptian,  3. 
Griifon,  1. 

Waders,  Grallatores. 

Wngell  Gull,  the  young  of  the  Great 

Black-backed  Gull,  590. 
Wagtail,  Blue  or  Grey  headed. 

Grey,  IGO. 

Pied  or  Yarrell's,  162. 

Ray's,  169. 

White,  160. 

Yellow,  1G9. 
Wall  Hick,  the  Lesser  Spotted  Wood- 
pecker. 
Warbler,  Blue-throated,  98. 

Dartford,  140. 

Garden,  128. 

Gm^liopper,  110. 

Great  Sedge,  117. 

Melodious  Willow,  137. 

Orphean,  127. 

Reed,  117. 

Rufous  Sedge,  128.      . 

Savi's,  113. 

Sedge,  114. 

Willow,  135. 

Wood,  133. 
Wu.sli-dis1i    ami    Washerwoman,    the 

Tied  Wagtail. 
Water  Crake,  the  Water  Rail. 

Crow,  the  Dipper. 

Hen,  the  Moor  lien. 

Tunket.  the  Cuinniou  Sand- 
pi  I>er. 

Ouzel,  or  Pyet,  71. 

Rail,  403. 

Spnrrj>\v,  the  Black-headed 
Bunting,  and  Sedge  War- 
bler. 

Tie,  the  Wagtail. 

Wagt^iil,  the  Pied  Wagtail. 
Waxen  Chatterer  or  Waxwing,    ISO. 
Wea.se-allcy,  the  Skua 
Weasel  Cout,  the  young  Sinew. 


Weasel  Dtick,  the  Smew. 
Weet-weet,  the  Common  Sandpiper. 
Wellplum,  the  Red-headed  Pochard. 
Western  Duck  or  Pocliard,  SteUei'i, 

511. 
Whaup,  the  Curlew. 
Whautie,  the  Whitothroat 
Wheatear,  107. 

Wlieel-binl,  or  Wheeler,  the  Nightjar. 
Wheety-why,  the  Whlti'throat. 
Wliin-thrush,  the  Redwing. 
Whit-ile,    i.e.    Whittle,    the    Qreen 

Woodpecker. 
Whewer,  the  Wlgeon. 
Whey-bird  the  Whitothroat. 
Whilk,  the  Scoter. 
Whim,  the  Wigcon. 
Whimbrel,  4J2. 
Whinclmt,  105. 

Whin  Linnet,  the  Common  Linnet 
Whiskered  T«  rn,  508. 
Whistling  Plover,  the  Golden  Plover. 
Whistling  Swan,  the  Hooper. 
White  Baker,  the  Spotted  Flycatclier. 

-bellied  Swift,  288. 

•breasted  Blackbird,  theRin^r 
Ouzel  or  Water  Ouzel. 

-eye,  the  Nyroca  Pochard. 

-faced  Duck,  the  Pochard. 

Falcon,  the  Gyr  Falcon. 

Finch,  the  Chaffinch. 

-fronted  Goose,  478. 

Grouse,  the  Ptarmigan. 

-headed  Goosander. the  Smew. 

-headed  Cormorant,  the  Com- 
mon Cormorant. 

-headed    Harp}',    the    Ifoor 
Buxzard. 

Heron.  409. 

Nun,  the  Smew. 

Owl,  51. 

Partridge,  the  Ptarmigan. 

Spoonbill)  418. 

-spot   Cormorant,  the   Com- 
mon Cormomnt. 

Stork.  417. 

-tail,  the  Wlieatcar. 

-tailed  Eagle,  8. 

-throat,  129. 

Wagtail,  106. 

-winsed     Black    Duck,     the 
Velvet  Scoter. 

-winged  Black  Tern,  573. 

-winged  Crossbill,  232. 
White's  Thrush,  83. 
Wliitterick,  the  Curlew. 
Whitty-bcard,  the  Wliitcthroat 
Whitwall    and    Witwall,    the   Green 

Woodpecker. 
Wierangel,  the  Ash-colourcd  Shrike. 
Wigeon,  American,  507. 

Black,  the  Tufted  Duck. 

Common   European,  or  Red- 
headed, 506. 

Pioil,     the     Garganey     and 
Gold-eye. 

Vare,  the  Smew. 
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A  Cruisk  on  the  Bosphorus,  and  in  the  Mabmoea  ^"^ 

AND  -ffioEAN  Seas.  By  tho  'Rev.  G.  Fyler  Townsend,  M.A.,  author 
of  "  Tho  Sea  Kings,"  **  Siege  of  Colchester,"  Ac.  With  Pour  full- 
X)ago  Woodcuts.    Post  8vo.,  cloth  boards  3 

Australia's  Heroes  ;  being  a  slight  Sketch  of  the 

most  prominent  amongst  the  band  of  Gallant  Men  who  devoted 
their  lives  and  energies  to  tho  cause  of  Science,  and  the  deyelop- 
incnt  of  tlie  Fifth  Continent.  By  C.  H.  Edex,  Esq.,  author  of 
"Fortunes  of  tho  Fletchers,"  &c.     With  Map.     Crown  8vo.  5 

Away  on  the  Moorland  :  a  Highland  Tale.     By 

A.  C.  Chambers,  author  of  "  Robin  the  Bold,"  Ac.  With  Four  full- 
l)age  Woodcuts.     Post  8vo.,  cloth  boards  3 

Beauty  in  Common  Things. 

Illustitited  by  Twelve  Drawings  from  Nature,  by  Mrs.  J.  W. 
Whymper.  Printed  in  Colours  by  William  DicKES.  With  Descrip- 
tive Letterpress  by  the  author  of  "  Life  in  tho  Walls,"  "  Robin  tho 
Bold,"  &c.  Handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  bevelled  boards,  fall  gilt 
side,  gilt  edges 10 

Bible  Places  ;  or,  The  Topography  of  the  Holy 

Land  :  a  succinct  account  of  all  the  Places,  Rivers,  and  Mountains 
of  the  Land  of  Israel  mentioned  in  tho  Bible,  so  far  as  they  havo 
been  identified ;  together  with  their  m(xlem  names  and  historical 
references.  By  the  Rev.  Canon  Tristram.  With  Map.  A  new  and 
revised  edition.     Crown  8 vo.,  cloth  boards 4 

Carved   Cartoon,  The  :   A  Picture  of  the  Past. 

By  Austin  Clare,  author  of  "Andre's  Trial,"  Ac.  With  Pour 
Illustrations  on  toned  paper.     Crown  8vo.,  cloth  boards 4 

Christian    Fathers,    The.      Lives    of   Ignatius, 

Polycarp,  Justin,  Iremens,  Cyprian,  Athanasius,  Hilary,  Basil, 
Gregory  Nazianzen,  Ambrose,  Jerome,  Chrysostom,  Augustine, 
Gregory  tho  Great,  Bede,  and  Bernard.  By  the  Rev.  G.  G.  Pkbby, 
M.A.,  Prebendary  of  Lincoln,  Ac.  Illustrated  with  Eight  full-pago 
Woodcuts.    Post  Svo.,  cloth  boards 3 

Cringlewood   Court.    By  F.    Scarlett   Potter, 

author  of  **  Out-of -Doors  Friends,"  Ac.  With  Tkree  full-pago 
Illustrations  on  toned  paper.     Crown  8vo.,  cloth  boards .*.     2 

Cycle   of    Life,    The:   a  Book  of   Poems  for 

Young  and  Old,  Town  and  Country.  Printed  on  toned  paper,  iUas- 
trated  with  Eighteen  Woodcuts.  Handsomely  bound  in  oloth,  gilt 
edges,  bevelled  boards,  feap.  4to. 5 

Erling  ;  or,  The  Days  of  St.  Olaf.   By  F-  Sg^^im^ 

PoTrtH,  author  of  "  Heroes  of  the  "SoxtV'  ^.    '^VlVwTkow^  V^^^- 
page  lUostrations  on  toned  pa.pec .     Cxown.  %^o.»  ^o'Oa.\s(Q»^^  


clirtU  boards 

Fbozes    Asia  :     a    Sketch    of   1 

TngMher  with  an  icrouiit  of  llie  N'aCire  Tnbei 
Bf  Cr*».kh  H.  Eat}<.  E.4q.,  F.R.O.S.,  a 
Ilerac*,"  t<^.  &e-    Witb  Uap.    Crown  8to.>  < 

Gaudestics  :   a  Story  of  the  Colo 

Jtev.  G.  R.  Davik'4.  With  Foar  lUiutnti 
Crown  Sro.,  ctoth  (Kinrdi   

Heroes  op  thk  AEf-TTrj  and  their  A 

FtKiiTttrK  Whthpeb.  Eiiq..  nnthoror  "Tm 
Map,  Ei[(ht  fotl-pAS(o  ami  Dumerunii  small  Wo 

Hidden"    "Woekiscs.     By    Miaa  I 

anthor  of  "Moriel,"  4c.  With  Three  ful 
tnnoil  paper.     Crown  Svo.,  cluth  bcerdg  

lIisTuBV  OP  India.     From  the  Ej 

thn  Proaent  Dar.  Br  L.  J.  Tbotteb,  ai 
Bmuniphir,"  ami  "A'S«|iiel  to  Th.imton 
With  a  Hap  aod  Twciity-three  Eat^vinga. 

House  of  Stoatit,  The. 

With  Fnnr  Illastratiun<i  on  coned  paper.     C 

Is  AS»  Out  or  London"  ;  or,  Th* 

of  a  Town  Clerk.  Bv  the  llev.  W.  J.  Loft; 
nr"A  Centnryof  Bibica,"  Ac.  With  Foni 
an<l  nnmfroas  Biiinllcr  Eni^ravint^.     I'nit  St 

.Tr;\v[<n     N  viimv,  A    TTistokv    nr 
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PUBLICATIOKS   OF  THE   SOCIETY. 

Life  of  Bishop  Pattesox  (Sketch  op  the).    With  ^"' 

Four  Illnfitrations  on  toned  paper.    Crown  8vo.,  cloth  boards 3 

Lofty  Aims  and  Lowly  Efforts:  a  Tale  of  Christian 

^[inistry.  With  Three  fnll-pag^  Illastrations  on  toned  paper. 
Crown  8vo.,  cloth  boards   '...     3 

MiMi :  A  Story  of  Peasant  Life  in  Normandy.     By 

EsMK  Stuart,  author  of  "  The  Little  Brown  Girl,"  Ac.  With  Three 
fall-pa^  Illastrations  on  toned  {)a{)er.     Crown  8vo.,  cloth  boards  ...     2 

Mrs.   Dor»Ds's  Dull  Boy.     By  Annette  Lystee, 

author  of  "  Fan's  Silken  String:,"  "  North  Wind  and  Sonshine,"  Ac. 
With  Three  full.pago  Illustrations  on  toned  ^mper.  Crown  8vo., 
cloth  boards 2 

Narrative  of  a  Modern  Pilgrimage  through  Pales- 
tine ON  UousEnACK,  AND  WITH  Tents.  By  Rev.  Alfred  Charlm 
Smith,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Yatcsbury,  Wilts.  Nnnicrons  Illustrations 
and  Four  colonnnl  Plates.     Crown  8vo. ,  cloth  boards    5 

Natural  History  of  the  Bible,  The.     By  the  Rev. 

Canon  Tuistbam.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  (Fifth  Edition.) 
Cn)wn  8vo.,  cloth  boards  7 

Ned    Garth  ;   or,  Made  Prisoner  in  Africa.    A 

Tale  of  the  Slave  Trade.  By  W.  H.  G.  Kingston,  author  of  "  Owen 
Hartley,"  Ac.  With  Three  fuU-pago  Illustrations  on  toned  paper. 
Crown  8vo.,  cloth  boards    2 

New  Stories  on  Old  Subjects.     By  C.  E.  Bo\ven, 

author  of  "  Stories  on  my  Duty  towards  God  and  my  Neighbour," 
Ac.  With  Four  f  ull.i>ago  Illustrations  on  toned  ])apor.  Crown  8vo., 
cloth  boards 3 

North  Wind  and  Sunshine.    By  Annette  Lyster, 

author  of  "Mrs.  Dobbs's  Dull  Boy,"  Ac.  With  Three  fall -page 
Illustrations  on  toned  ])aper.     Crown  8vo.,  cloth  boards 2 

Not  a  Success.     By  the  author  of  "  Our  Valley," 

**  The  Children  of  Seeligsberg,"  &c.  With  Three  full-page  Illostra- 
tions  on  toned  i>aper.     Crown  8vo.,  cloth  boards   1 

Our  Valley.      By  the   author  of   "Rosebuds," 

Ac.  With  Three  full-page  Illustrations  on  toned  paper.  Crown 
8vo.,  cloth  boards    2 

Percy    Trevor's    Training.     By   the  author  of 

'*  Two  Voyages,"  Ac.  With  Three  f ull-jiago  Illastrations  on  toned 
paper.     Crown  8vo.,  cloth  boards 2 

Philip   Vandeleur's   Victory.     By  C.  H.  Eden, 

author  of  "  Anstralia's  Heroes,"  "  The  Fifth  Continent,"  Ac.  With 
Three  fall-page  lUustratioas  on  toned  i)ai)er.  down  8vo.,  cloth 
boards    2 

Piano  in  the  Attic,  The.     By  Annette  Lyster, 

aathor  of  "  Fan's  Silken  String,"  Ac.  Three  full-page  Illastrations 
on  toned  paper.     CrownSvo.,  cloth  boards 1 

Reclaimed.    A  Tale.     By  the  Rev.  A.  Eubule- 

Evans.  With  Three  fnll-pago  Illastrations  on  toned  paper.  Cxown 
8vo.,  cloth  boards    2 

Rosamond  Perraes.    By  M.  Bramston,  author  of 

"  The  Panelled  House/'  Ac.  'Y^itYiYwa  ItiW-v^b^'^^^^^'^*^-  ^^*^ 
8ro.,  cloth  boards    '- 


4  PCBtrcATieWS  OF  THE  BoaETT. 

R/isFT.rris.     fly  the  author  of  "  Our  Valley,  "  Ac. 

With  TI:T«a  foU-page   lUoitntioiu  os  toned  p*per.    Cnnm  Sm., 

cloth  l.osnij 

Boval  Banseb,  The.     A  Tale  of  Life  before  and 

nftPT  CoaBrmatioii.  Bj- Adxtix  Clisi,  author  of  "The  Canvd 
Vint<y.>B,"  ie.     With  Thne  fnll-paj^  lilostntiona  on  taoed  paper. 

Crmvn  8vo„  Clofli  bi)«ds    - 2 

Sc'EsksintbeEast.  Consistingof  Twelve  Coloured 

PhotoKrapUo  Tlewj  of  Ilacea  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  beftntifnlly 
eiecnleH.  Withdeacripiivp  LeltnprciM,  lij  tlie  B«t.  Canon  Trictkam. 
nathor  ot  "The  Lund  of  Inart."  4to-,cl<3(h,beTo!led  bds.,gUt  edses    7 

Silent  Jim  :  a  Cornish  Story.     By  James  F.  Cobb, 

Esq.,  author  of  "  A  Talo  fi  Two  Brnthera."  With  Fonr  fDll.{iag« 
IlJnatritiuua  on  toned  jiaper.     Crown  Uto.,  cloth  booida „      3 

SiKAi  AND  Jebdsalem  ;  Or,  Scenes  from  Bible  Lands. 

ConsiBtiDi;  of  Coloured  Photogmphic  Vien?  of  Places  mentioned  in 
the  Bible,  iDclndinea  Panoianxic  View  of  Jemanlem.  With  deacrip. 
tiro  LottorpreiB,  bj  the  K«r.  F.  W.  Holland,  HA.  Cloth,  beTsUixI 
boards,  gilt  edge! 

Snowball  Sociktv,  The.     A  Story  for  Children. 

ByM,  BttAKSTON.anthorof-'BoaamoDd  Fermrs,"  Ac.  With  Three 
fiitt.page  IlluBtrntioDd  on  taoo<l  paper.     Crown  Hvu..  cloth  boarda...      2 

Snow    Fort    anh   tiik   Fhozen   Lake,  The;    or, 

Cliriatoiaa  Ilolidaya  nt  I'ond  House.  By  E*iir,iTi!.  With  Three 
fall-psge  Illnacrations  on  toned  i>nj>er.     Cronu  Sro.,  cloth  boards     2 

Stories  fkom  Italian  Histoky.  By  B.  Montgomeijie 

ll,*NKl>u.  With  Two  full-page  IllnstrationH  on  toood  paper.  Cn,wD 
Hrn,,  cloth  boarda 1 

The  Sea  Kinc.s  of  the  MEinTEnnAXEAX.     By  the 

Kov.  O.  Fylkii  Tobnsfmi,  J[.A..  Vicur  ot  St.  .MidiacrB,  Unrk-i-h 
Street.  Strand,  Ciinplain  Ui  the  Corps  of  Commissionaire  a.  Ac,  With 
Foar  Illustrotioiia  on  toned  papiT.       Crowa  »vo.,  clolli  boonls   :i 

The  Settlehs  :  a  Tale  of  Virginia.     By  W.  H.  G. 

KiNOStON,  ERq.,  nnthor  of  "The  Tnn  Shipoii.tM,"  "  Micharl 
I'eiiguyne,"  &o.     Four  fnll-pago  WoodcutJi.    Post  8vo.,  cloth  boards      3 

Tkavei.  AND  Adventuke  IN  Many  Lands  :  an  Illus- 

Imled  Rcniliu','  Hook  of  Travel  and  Adventnre-  Bv  many  Writers. 
Suitable  for  the  Upper  ClaSHi-a  of  Niilional  Schools,  and  alao  for 
nso  in  Ni);lit  Schools.     Crown  Hvo.,  cloth  boardd   1 

TuRXhXG-PoiNTs  OF  Eniu.ish  Church  History.     By 

tho  Rev.  E.  L.  CiTT^  B.A.,  author  of  "  Some  Cliipf  Tmths  it 
Ilelisiuo,"  ■'  St.  Cedd's  Cross,"'  &c.     Crown  8vo.,  cloth  boarda 3 

Two  Campaigns  :  a  Tale  of  Old  Alsace.     By  A.  H. 

EnoBLnAcil,  Kiq.,  author  of  "Lionel's  Revenge,"  4c.  With  Ponr 
fQll^)(lgo  WoiKlinta.     PoHt  8vo.,  doth  hoards... .1 

Uni)f,r  His  Basneh.     Papers  on  Missionary  Work 

of  Moilcm  Times.  By  the  Rov.  H.  W.  Tiickeb,  Secretary  of  tho 
Society  for  tlio  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  io.     With  Map.     Crown 
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8vo.,  cloth  boards 


ciiAKaE.B.C.  ;  4*.  Vicc^t,ii.\.^,' 


